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ADDITIONAL  COERiaENDA  IN  PART  I. 

p.  13, 1.  7  from  bottom,  <mit  Bui  for  conyemence,  a  very  brief  key  is  given  on 

p.  16. 
Conoel  p.  16,  which  ifi  replaced  by  pp.  61i-6. 
p.  105,  n.  2, 1.  6, /or  b^lt  read  (b^lt). 
p.  107, 1.  4  from  bottom  of  toxt^  for  (▲)  read  (Ai). 
p.  HI,  1.  6, /or  (ai,  on)  read  (ai,  an), 
p.  118,  L  6  frt>m  bottom, /or  tsics  read  tsms. 
p.  119, 1.  16,  for  aryl  read  rayl, 
p.  141,  L  8  from  bottom,  omit  as  we  sounded  lyke. 

p.  153, 1.  9  and  3  frt>m  bottom  of  text,  wnit  and  which,  and  that  the  change, 
p.  254,  n.  1, 1.  6,  wnit  (possibly  a  reference  to  St.  Mary  le  bon)  \  n.  3,  add  at  the 

end  of  this  noU :  See  note  on  t.  672,  Chap.  VII.  §  1. 
p.  265, 1.  24 — 26,  omit  Bnt  sueteene    .    .    .     8323. 
p.  309,  n.  1, 1.  3,  for  z  read  g, 
p.  333, 1.  26—29,  read  ^Tyr^'hitt,  and  the  MSS.  of  the  Six-Text  Edition  of 

Chaucer,  read  thilke  for  the"     Omit  another  mode    .    .    .    wikkedly. 
p.  833,  n.  1, 1.  8,  for  Hengwit  read  Hengwrt. 
p.  386,  n.,  supply  \ 

p.  347,  art  17, 1.  10, /or  -innge  read  -innge. 
p.  355,  art  53, /or  Ex.  to  (e),  read  Ex.  to  (0). 
p.  371,  Ex.  col.  1, 1.  28,  before  wiltow  insert  (c). 
p.  388,  after  Manhood  ineert  14. 
p.  407,  table  col.  2,  1.  4,  for  **(ou)  0  00  oa"  read  "(00)  0  00  oa''    Note  that 

**  (ott)  ou  ow**  in  eoL  3,  /.  4  m  correct. 


CORRIGENDA  IN  PART  II. 

p.  473,  n.  col.  2, 1.  1,/or  p.  446  read  p.  447. 

p.  477,  n.  2, 1.  3,  omit  more. 

p.  506,  n.  2,  last  word, /or  (ritl*le)  read  (niu*le),  Seep.  573,  uftder  lU. 

p.  562,  translatioHf  verse  13, 1.  4, /or  yon,  read  yonder. 
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NOTICE. 


On  aocoant  of  the  unexpected  length  of  the  present  inyes- 
tigations,  the  Societies  for  which  they  are  published  have 
found  it  most  convenient  to  divide  them  into  four  parts, 
instead  of  two  as  previously  contemplated.     The  present 
second  part  concludes  most  of  the  researches  themselves. 
The  third  part,  containing  Chapters  YII.  and  YIII.,  is  in 
the  press,   and  wiU  be  ready  by  January,  1870.     Chapter 
T[I.  wOl  contain  an  introduction  to  the  specimen  of  Chaucer; 
a  critical  text  of  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  with 
especial  reference  to  final  «,  metrical  peculiarities,  and  intro- 
duction   of  French  words,   together  with  the  conjectured 
pronunciation;  a  passage  from  Gower,  printed  for  the  first 
time,  according  to  three  MSS.  with  the  conjectured  pronun- 
ciation; and  a  specimen  of  Wycliflfe.     Chapter  VIII.  will 
contain  Salesbury's    and    Barcley's  works  ;    specimens   of 
phonetic  writing  in  the  xvi  th  century,  by  Hart,  BuUokar, 
GKll,  and  Butler ;  a  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  the  period ; 
an  account  of  French  and  Latin  pronunciation  in  the  x\^  th 
century;    an    examination    of    Spenser's  and  Shakspere's 
rhymes,  and  Shakspere's  puns ;  and  an  attempt  to  restore 
Shakspere's  pronunciation.      The  fourth  part,  will  treat  of 
English  pronunciation  during  the  xvii  th  and  xviii  th  cen- 
turies, and  of  dialectic  usages,  and  will  contain  full  indices 
to  every  part  of  the  work,  but  the  time  of  its  appearance 
cannot  yet  be  announced. 

A.  J.  E. 

KUSQIOTOX, 

1  Avo.,  1869. 


CONTENTS    OF    PART   II. 

CHAPTER  V.  On  the  Pbonxtnciation  of  English  dusiko  the  Thir- 
teenth AND  Preyious  Centuries,  and  of  the  Teutonic  and  Scandi- 
navian Sources  of  the  English  Language. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

On  thb  PRoinTKCiATiON  OF  English  during  the  Thirteenth 
AND  Previous  Centuries,  and  of  the  Teutonic  and 
Scandinavian  Sc^rces  of  the  English  Language. 

§  1.  Rhymed  Poems  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  and  Earlier. 

It  remains  for  us  to  apply  the  method  employed  for  as- 
certaming  the  pronunciation  of  English  dnnng  the  xiv  th 
centoryy  to  the  discovery,  if  possible,  of  that  of  the  xin  th 
century,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
rhvmed  poems  of  this  date  in  manuscripts  which  seem  to 
bdong  with  certainty  to  that  period.  Poems  composed  in 
the  xiii  th  century,  but  transcribed  in  the  xiv  th,  and  there- 
fore presenting  the  peculiar  orthography  of  the  latter  period, 
are  of  little  use  for  our  purpose.  This  will  account  for  the 
rejection  of  many  rhvmed  poems  which  belong  to  this  period. 
Tne  following  cases  have  been  selected  with  some  care. 

The  Cuckoo  Song  and  Prisoner's  Prayer,  which  stand 
first,  have  their  antiquity  well  established,  and  possess  the 
great  advantage  of  a  contemporary  musical  setting,  which  is 
of  considerable  assistance  in  determining  the  pronunciation 
or  elision  of  the  final  e.  As  the  old  notation  of  music  re- 
quires especial  study  to  read,  faithful  translations  into  the 
modem  notation,  preserving  exactly  the  number  and  pitch 
of  the  notes,  have  been  printed.  This  is  precisely  similar  to 
reducing  the  manuscript  letters  to  the  form  of  £.oman  types, 
extending  the  contractions  and  pointing.  In  the  first  piece 
the  time  of  each  note  is  accurately  determined  in  the  original, 
and  is  strictly  observed  in  the  transcript.  In  the  second, 
which  is  in  plain  chant,  this  is  not  the  case,  and  hence  such 
time  has  been  assigned  as  was  suggested  by  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  notes  in  connection  with  the  words. 

In  approaching  these  earlier  poems  we  stand  already  upon 
very  secure  ground.  The  values  of  a,  at,  au^  e,  ei,  eu,  t,  ie, 
0,  (H,  ou,  as  (aa  a,  ai,  au,  ee  e,  ei  ai,  eu,  ii  i,  ee,  oo  o, 
oi,  oou  ou)  have  every  appearance  of  being  the  most  ancient 
possiUe,  and  the  only  doubtful  points  turn  on  such  fine 
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distinctionB  as  (a  a,  e  e,  i  t),  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
determine  from  the  rhymes  alone  with  certainty^  since  the 
necessarily  strongly  provincial  character  of  all  early  poems, 
will  certainly  admit  of  rhymes  apparently  lax,  which  only 
represent  pecidiar  pronunciations.  In  fact  there  was  no 
longer  a  common  or  a  recognized  superior  dialect,  for  the 
English  language  had  long  ceased  to  be  that  of  the  nobility. 
From  the  Anglo-Saxon  Charters  of  the  Conqueror  down 
to  the  memorcuble  proclamation  issued  by  Henry  III.  (see 
below,  p.  498),  and  for  a  century  afterwards,  the  English 
language  was  ignored  by  the  authorities^  and  was  only  used 
by  or  for  "  lewd  men.'*^  But  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
education  among  the  priests,  who  were  the  chief  writers,  and 
who  saved  the  language  from  falling  into  the  helplessness  of 
peasant  dialogue. 

The  chief  points  of  difficulty  are  the  use  of  au  for  (uu,  xl), 
the  use  of  u  for  (yy,  y)  and  even  (t,  e),  and  of  eu  for  (yy). 
The  meaning  of  ea,  eo,  oa,  practically  unused  in  the  xiv  th 
century,  has  also  to  be  determined.  The  result  of  the  pre- 
sent investigation  may  be  conveniently  anticipated.  It  will 
be  found  that  ou  was  not  used  at  all  for  (uu,  u)  till  near  the 
close  of  the  xiii  th  century,  when  the  growing  use  of  u  for 
(yy)  ^^  ih  ^)y  rendered  the  meaning  of  u  imcertain.  But  in 
the  pure  xiii  th  century  writings  u  only  is  employed  for  (uu), 
and  becomes  a  test  orthography  (p.  408).  The  combination  eu 
or  ew,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  except  as  (eu).  The 
combinations  ea,  eo,  so  frequently  rhyme  with  e,  and  inter- 
change with  it  orthograimically,  that  their  meaning  was 
probably  intentionally  (ea,  eo),  with  the  stress  on  the  first 
element,  and  the  second  element  obscure,'  so  that  the  result, 
scarcely  differed  from  (ee')  or  even  (ee).  The  combination 
oa  was  either  (aa)  or  (oa).  The  consonants  seem  to  have 
been  the  same  as  in  the  xivth  century,  although  ;  may  pos- 
sibly have  retained  more  of  the  {gh)  than  the  (j)  character. 


^  Man  og  to  knen  t$at  rimes  ren, 
iSe  Wifled  wel  fSe  logede  men, 
ha  man  may  him  irel  loken 
"Sog  he  ne  be  lered  on  no  boken, 
Lnnen  god  and  feraen  him  ay. 

Oefietis  and  Exodu$y  1-5. 
y\B  hoc  is  y-mad  nor  lewede  mm. 

Ayenbite  of  Inwyt^  Buprii  p.  412. 
>  The  general  role  for  the  Btreas  upon 
the  elements  of  diphthongs  is  that  it 
falls  npon  the  first,  bat  this  role  ia 
occasionally  violated.  Thas  in  many 
combinations  with  initial  (i,  a)  the 
Btreu  fidli  on  the  second  element,  in 


which  case,  according  to  some  writers, 
the  first  element  falls  into  (j,  w),  which 
however,  others  deny.  In  (iu,  ni)  the 
stress  is  properly  on  the  first  element, 
as  also  in  most  provincial  diphthongs 
beginning  with  m,  aa  (stiaan,  m^n) 
BBtone,  mane.  dvX  in  Italian  chiaroy 
ghiaeeio  (^iaa'ro,  tfiat'tshio)  the  (i)  is 
touched  quite  lightly,  ana  is  almost 
evanescent,  so  that  (kjaa-ro,  gjat-- 
tsho)  would  generally  be  thought 
enough.  A  method  is  therefore  re- 
quired for  indicating  the  stress,  when 
difiicully  might  arise,  or  when  it  is 
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1.  Thb  Cuckoo  Sono  (with  thb  Music),  ci&cX  a.d.  1240. 

The  Harleian  MS.  978,  in  the  British  Musemn,  was  a  monk's 
album  or  commonplace  book.  It  is  a  small  vellum  MS.  entirely  of 
the  xinth  centn^,  but  eyidently  written  by  many  hands  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  contents  are  very  miscellaneous.  It  begins  with 
seyeral  musical  pieces,  some  with  and  some  without  woids,  Latin, 
French,  and  English;  it  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  musical 
notation  and  tones,  then  suddenly  commences  a  calendar,  of  which 
only  the  first  two  months  are  complete,  though  the  others  are 
blocked  in.  Then  comes  a  letter  to  Alexander  the  Qreat  fm  the 
preservation  of  health,  Avicenna  on  the  same,  account  of  the 
seasons,  melancholy,  etc.,  aU  in  Latin.  On  fo.  24,  the  language 
changes  to  French,  and  we  have  recipes  for  oxymel,  hypocrase,  etc. 
On  fo.  32,  the  hand  changes,  but  the  recipes  are  continued.  The 
language  reverts  to  Latin  on  fo.  323,  and  the  hand  changes  again 
on  fa  333,  col.  2,  line  2.  Without  pursuing  the  catalogue  j^irther, 
we  may  notice  a  change  of  hand  again  on  fo.  87  and  fo.  38,  where 
a  beautifidly  written  French  £sop  commences.  We  have  again  a 
different  hand  on  fo.  663,  and  so  on.  In  the  later  part  of  the 
volume  is  a  Latin  poem  of  (twice)  968  lines  on  the  Battle  of  Lewes, 
14th  May,  1264,  (printed  by  Mr.  T.  Wright  in  his  Political  Son^s, 
pp.  72-121),  in  which  the  cause  of  the  Barons  against  Henry  III., 
is  so  warmly  taken,^  that  it  must  have  been  composed,  and  pro- 
bably also  transcribed,  before  they  were  utterly  routed  and  ruined 


abnormal,  and  fbr  this  pnipose  the 
acnte  accent  may  be  used,  as  (Ai&a*ro, 
^i&t*tBhio),  and  similarly  (e&,  e6)  in 
some  theoretical  oronmiciations  of 
anglo-saxon,  and  tnis  accent  may  be 
nsra  in  all  caaes  if  desired;  In  Ice- 
landic I  baTe  beard  the  triphthong 
Si)  with  the  nnnsual  stress  on  the 
and  (ie^  when  apparently  (i6)  was 
written,  ana  in  such  cases  the  mark  is. 
indispensable.  In  Icelandic,  I  baye 
abo  found  it  necessary  to  symboUze  a 
Tenr  fiunt  pronnnciation  of  a  letter, 
rather  indicated  than  pronounced, 
rather  felt  by  the  speaker  than  heard 
by  the  listener,  by  prefixing  (^  a  cut  [ , 
to  such aletter,  as  the  symbol  of  evanst^ 
eenee,  so  that  we  might  write  (e|,a^  for 
(6a)  that  is  (ea),  or  (^i^iaaTo,  ^[lat*- 
tsht^io)  if  prefierred.  If  it  is  wished  to 
shew  that  a  whole  word  or  phrase  is  so 
spoken,  then  it  should  be  enclosed  be- 
tween (^1;  thus,  clergymen  will  fre- 
quently fiuntiy  indicate  wor&  jpreced- 
uig  an  a«>ented  syllable,  as  (i*ik  ttl 
*kii0|^im  i^t'1  pahs)  stand  it  eame  to  pott. 
These  symbols  must  be  considered  as 
appended  to  tiie  list  of  palaeotypio  signs, 
t^r&p.  12. 


^  Compare  the  opening  Lines — 
Calamus  Telociter 

scribe  sic  scribentis, 
Lingua  laudabiliter 

te  benedicentis, 
Dei  patris  dextera, 

domine  rirtutum, 
Qui  das  tuis  prospera 

quando  ris  ad  nutum ; 
In  te  jam  oonfidere 

discant  uniyersi, 
Quos  yolebant  peidere 

qui  nunc  sunt  dispersi. 
Quorum  caput  capitur, 

membra  captiyantur ; 
Gens  elata  labitur, 

fideles  Isetantur. 
Jam  respirat  Anglia, 

sperans  libertatem ; 
Cui  Dei  gpratla 

det  proeperitatem  t 
Comparati  canibus 

Angli  yiluerunt, 
Sed  nunc  yictis  hostibua 

caput  extulerunt. 
Wright  prints  each  pair  of  lines  in  one, 
as  in  the  ori^^inal  MS.,  but  the  rhymes 
point  out  this  present  diyision,  which 
doubles  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
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at  Evesham,  4th  Aug.  1265.  This  is  therefore  important  in  fixing 
the  date  of  the  MS.,  but  Sir  Erederick  Madden  assigns  to  the  first 
portion  of  the  MS.  a  date  twenty  or  thirty  years  earlier,  and  believes 
that  the  writer,  that  is,  transcriber, — ^by  no  means,  necessarily, 
authorr-was  a  monk  of  tiie  Monastery  at  Beading,  f onnded  by 
Henry  I,  1125.^ 


poem.  It  was  be  seen  from  these  lines 
what  smoothness  of  yenifleation  the 
monkfl  in  the  xmth  eentory  were  ae- 
cutomed  to,  with  only  some  slifht 
•ooentaal  liberties,  ana  what  perroet 
rhymes  they  lEbrmed  in  Latin.  We 
shall  find  the  same  smootimese  in  a 
very  similar  mede  in  Orrmin,  and 
henee  must  eipeot  tbat  the  l^iglish 
yenification  of  the  present  period  will 
also  ran  without  stambling,  unless  the 
writer  is  very  oncvltiYated. 

1  The  foQowix^  notea  are  written  in 
penoii  at  the  beginning  of  the  yohime. 
^  The  whole  is  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tmry,  except  some  writing  on  ff.  15^ 
17.  F.M.'*— "In  all  probability  the 
earlier  portion  of  this  Tolmne  waa 
written  m  the  Abbey  of  Beading,  about 
the  year  1240.  Compare  the  Obits  in 
the  Calendar  with  those  in  the  Calen- 
dar of  the  Cartulary  of  Reading,  in 
MS.  Cott.  Ym.  £.Y.  F.M.  April 
1862."  Mr.  William  Chappell  has 
kindly  fiEiTonred  me  with  the  inspection 
of  a  letter  from  Sir  F.  Madden,  in 
which  he  dres  the  grounds  for  this 
opinion,  ana  as  the  date  of  the  MS.  ia 
of  considerable  importance  to  onr  in- 
Testigation  I  add  an  abstract  of  the 
same,  which  Sir  F.  M.  has  politely  re- 
yised.  1.  It  ia  certain  that  the  first 
part  of  the  MS.  (say  the  first  80  folios) 
IS  considerably  older  than  the  second^ 
which  contains  tiie  poem  on  the  battle 
of  Lewes  composed  1264.  2.  In  this 
first  part  is  a  portion  of  a  calendar, 
oontamuifl[  the  obits  of  Abbots  Roger 
19  Jan.  [1164];  Anscherins  27  Jan. 
[11851  ;  Reginald  8  Feb.  [1168] ; 
Joseph  8  Feb.  [oitck  1180];  and  Sy- 
mon  18  Feb.  [1226].  In  Brown* 
WiUia'a  History  of  the  Mitred  Parlia- 
mentary Abbies,  etc.,  1718,  yol  1,  p. 
159,  all  these  Abbots  are  named,  as 
Abbots  of  Reading.  3.  The  complete 
calendar,  left  unfinisbed  in  Harl.  978, 
is  fomid  Ywith  the  exception  of  Dec.] 
in  the  Cartulary  of  JEteading,  Cotton 
MS.  Yesp.  E.Y.  fo.  116  to  fo.  I6d.  The 
latest  obit  recorded  in  the  old  writing 
of  the  months  after  Feb.,  is  that  of  Abbot 


^dam  de  Latebnry,  6  April  1288,  aU 
later  obits  are  in  a  clearly  marked  later 
hand.  The  part  of  the  Cartolary  ooeyal 
with  the  Calendar  was  written  about 
1240,  for  fb.  22b  contains  a  charter 
dated  24  Henry  III.,  1239-40,  and  at 
fo.  ZZh  is  a  marginal  note  written  sub- 
sequently to  the  text,  and  dated  29  Hen. 
III.,  1244-5.  In  Jan.  and  Feb.  the 
obits  are  the  same  as  in  Harl.  978, 

Srith  this  difference  that  in  the  Harl. 
S.  Abbot  Roger's  obit  is  given  under 

19  Jan.,  and  in  the  Cotton  MS.  under 

20  Jan.]  From  these  facts  Sir  F. 
M.  *^  considers  it  proved  by  internal 
evidence.  First,  that  the  Calendar  in 
both  MS."  and  consequently  the  pre- 
ceding parts,  "  was  written  m  1240  or 
very  little  later.  Secondly,  that  the 
Calendars. . .  were  undoubtedly  written 
at  Reading,  by  a  monk  of  tfaiat  house. 
Lastly,"  he  aJds,  'Hhere  is  a  remarkable 
entry  in  the  Calendar  of  Harl.  978  (but 
omitted  in  that  ofYesp.  £.  Y.)  on  St.  Wul- 
Stan's  day,  19th  Jan.,  as  follows : — Oro, 
WttUtane^  pro  nostra  fratre  Johanne  de 
de  Fomsete.  I  am  strongly  tempted 
to  regard  this  John  de  Fornsett,  (who, 
from  his  name  must  have  been  a  native 
of  Norfolk),  as  the  Scribe  of  the  MS., 
for  I  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the 
odd  introduction  of  his  name  in  the 
Calendar."  The  entry  referred  to  is 
literacy  as  follows,  tne  italics  indi- 
cating extended  contractions: — ^*xiiu 
kalemtasWistani  epieeopi  obut  Bxfgerus 
abbM.  Ora  Wlstane  pro  noetro  natre 
Johanne  de  fomfete."  The  omission 
of  the  u  after  ^,  as  in  WuUtan  is  not 
uncommon,  but  it  is  noteworthy  in 
this  place,  because  in  the  Eng- 
lish Song,  which  wiU  be  presenuy 
given  at  length,  wde  for  wude  occurs, 
and  this  k  priori  connects  the  two 
writers  together,  but  of  course  the  per- 
son who  wrote  that  entry,  which  is  in 
exactly  the  same  handwriting  as  the 
rest,  could  not  have  been  John^  of 
Fornsett  Hence  I  should  consider 
this  entry  as  making  it  highly  probable 
that  this  monk  was  not  the  scribe, 
and  the  singular  insertion  may  be  due 
to  his  having  been  an  intimate  friend 
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ThiB  MS.  contains  on  fo.  lOi.  the  music  and  words  of  the  Cuckoo 
Sovo,  whieh,  Mr.  W.  Chappell  says,  ''is  not  only  one  of  the  first 
Knglish  songs  with  or  without  nmsic,  but  the  first  example  of 
connteipart  in  six  parts,  as  well  as  of  fbgue,  catch,  and  canon ;  and 
at  least  a  century,  if  not  two  hundred  years,  earlier  than  any  com* 
position  of  the  kind  produced  out  of  England."  ^    This  song  which 


of  the  Boribe.  The  HS.  -wai  eTidesUy 
one  for  private  use,  and  this  note  of  a 
fiiend's  death  is  anythingbut  Buiprisinff. 
"  Ton  are  probably  rigat  as  to  John  de 
Fomsete  not  being  the  scribe,''  re- 
mark%  Sir  F.  M.,  *^  still  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  name  is  very  singalar,  and 
I  do  not  recollect  any  other  instance 
of  tifriendhemg  thus  commemorated." 
The  above  historical  external  evidence 
of  the  real  date  of  this  MS.,  is  rendered 
the  more  important  becanse  Hawkins 
2, 9a,  and  Bnmey  2,  406  in  their  His- 
tories  of  Hnsic,  attribvte  it  to  the 
XV  th  eentory,  ''  misled,"  says  Sir  F. 
M.,  '^  by  an  ignorant  note  of  Dr.  Gif- 
find  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  volnme,"  and 
by  the  nature  of  the  musical  composi- 
tion, which  they  supposed  could  not 
have  been  written  before  the  time  of 
John  of  Dunstable  in  the  zv  th  century, 
an  opinion  refuted  by  Mr.  W.  Chap- 
pell, who  quotes  Walter  Odlington, 
1228-1240  (Sciiptorum  de  Musica 
Medii  iBvi  novam  seriem  a  Gkrbertina 
alterain  coUegit  nuncque  primum  edidit 
JL  de  Cotusemakery  Paris,  1863,  4to., 
p.  246)  to  this  effect :  *'  Habet  <^uidem 
Diseantus  species  plures.  £t  si  quod 
Unas  cantat  omnes  per  ordinem  reci- 
teni,  vocatUT  BonddUuy  id  est,  rotabilii 
Tel  circnmdBctus."  We  also  know 
that  the  "Rnglish  spelling  of  Cuehoo  in 
the  XTth  century  was  Ouehowy  not 
Oiteeu,  which  could  only  have  been 
used  in  the  xm  th. 

■  W,  ChappeR,  F.S.A.  Popular 
Muiie  ot  the  olden  time,  a  collection 
fi  Ancient  Songs,  Ballads,  and  Dance 
Tunes,  iQnstrative  of  the  National 
Music  of  England,  etc.  The  whole  of 
the  airs  harmonised  by  G.  A.  Macfar- 
zen.  (Printed  1866-9)  p.  23.  Mr. 
Chappell  has  given  a  &csimile  of  this 
song  as  the  title  page  to  his  work,  and 
nrra,  in  the  ^lanation  of  that  plate : 
'*  The  composition  is  in  what  was  called 
*  perfect  time,'  and  therefore  every  long 
note  must  be  treated  as  dotted,  unless 
it  is  immediately  followed  by  a  short 
note  (here  of  mamond  shape)  to  fill 
tiw  time  of  tiie  dot.    The  musio  is 


on  six  lines,  and  if  the  lowest  line 
were  taken  away,  the  remaining  would 
be  the  five  now  emploved  in  part 
music,  where  the  C  aei  is  used  on 
the  third  line  for  a  counter-tenor 
voice.  ...  The  Round  has  been  re- 
eentlj  sung  in  public,  and  gave  so  much 
satisraction,  even  to  motfem  hearers, 
that  a  repetition  was  demanded." 
He  adds  in  another  place,  p.  23: — 
"  The  chief  merit  of  this  song  is  the 
airy  and  pastoral  correspondence  be- 
tween the  words  and  music,  and  I 
believe  its  superiority  to  be  owing  to 
its  having  been  a  national  song  and 
time,  selected  acoording  to  the  custom 
of  the  time  as  a  basis  for  harmonv» 
and  that  it  is  not  entiralv  a  scholas^c 
composition.  The  fact  of  its  having  a 
natural  drone  bass  would  tend  rather 
to  confirm  this  view  than  otherwise. 
The  bagpipe,  the  true  parent  of  the 
organ,  was  ^en  in  use  as  a  rustic  in- 
strument throughout  Europe.  The 
rote,  too,  which  was  in  somewnat  better 
estimation,  had  a  drone,  like  the  modem 
hurdy-guiav,  firom  the  turning  of  its 
wheel.  When  the  canon  is  sung  the 
key-note  may  be  sustained  throughout, 
and  it  will  be  in  accordance  wiw  the 
rules  of  modem  harmony.  But  the 
foot  or  burden,  as  it  stands  in  the 
ancient  copy,  will  produce  a  very  in- 
different effect  on  a  modem  ear, — 
we  ought  perhaps  to  except  the  lover 
of  Scotch  reels — ^&om  its  constantly 
making  fifths  and  octaves  with  the 
voices,  although  such  progressions  were 
not  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  music  in 
that  afe.  No  subject  would  be  more 
natural  for  a  pastoral  song  than  the 
approach  of  summer,  an{  curiously 
enough,  the  late  Mr.  Bunting  noted 
down  an  Irish  song  from  tradition, 
tiie  titie  of  which  he  translated  *  Sum- 
mer is  coming,'  and  the  tune  begins 
in  the  same  way.  That  is  the  air  to 
which  Moore  adapted  the  words, '  Bich 
and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore.'  " 
This  resemblance  is  ^rfectly  fortuitous, 
and  does  not  extend  beyond  the  first 
three  notes,  the  fourth  note  of  the  Irish 
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u  80  great  a  musical  curiosity,  is  also  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  early  English  pionunciation.  In  order  to  make  the 
aong  more  readily  legible,  it  will  be  here  interpreted  into  the 
ordinary  musical  nota^on,^  the  English  words  in  Roman  type,  and 
below  ihem  the  Latin  hymn,  by  which  it  perhaps  obtained  its  in- 
troduction into  the  monk's  commonplace  book,*  in  Italics,  (which 
when  used  for  entire  passages  will  indicate  red  ink,)  and  a  literal 
translation  of  the  notes  into  modem  music.  On  the  opposite  page 
will  be  given  the  metrical  arrangement,  conjectured  pronunciation, 
and  literal  translationB.'    See  pp.  426,  427. 


ttT  nms  into  a  totally  different  chord. 
The  fact  that  the  song  was  in  tix  parts, 
has  occasioned  some  persons  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  aUudea  to  in  the  last 
stanza  of  the  *■  Tumament  of  totenhom/ 
Harl.  MS.  5396,  fo.  310,  the  hand- 
*  writing  of  which  is  referred  to  ▲.D. 
1456.  As  the  stanza  is  not  printed 
quite  oorrectij  in  Percy's  Beliquet,  2nd 
ed.,  ii,  15,  it  may  he  added  here  as 
transcribed  from  tne  original  MS.  It 
is  scarcely  rifht  to  sappose,  howeyer, 
that  the  Cuckoo  Song  was  the  only 
six  part  song  known. 
At  fat  feft  J^ay  wer^  C^ruyd  WftA  a 

ryche  a  ray 
En^yy  .y.  and  y  had  a  ookenay 
And  fo  ]?ay  fat  in  jolyte  al  ]>e  lang  day 
And  at  be  laft  ]?ay  went  to  bed  wttA 

fol  gret  deray 
mekyl  myrth  u'as  ]>em  amang 

In  en^r^  comer  of  fe  hons 

Was  melody  delycyoos 

For  to  her«  pr^cyas 
of  yj  menys  (ang. 
Br.  Bimoault  has  published  a  modem 
yersion  of  this  song  in  his  Ancient 
Vocal  Music  of  England,  Noyello,  No. 
18,  in  which  he  says:  'Hhe  editor 
has  followed  an  ancient  transcript  in 
ihe  Fepysian  Library,  which  omits  the 
two  Imss  parts  forming  the  burden, 
in  the  Museum  copy,  and  has  added  an 
Accompaniment  upon  a  drone  bass. 
The  effect  producea  is  considerably  im- 
proyed."  Dr.  Rimbault  has  politely 
informed  me  in  a  priyate  letter  to  Mr. 
O.  A.  Macfarren,  that  he  obtained  his 
copy  of  this  transcript  from  the  late 
Prof.  Walmisley  of  Cambridge,  in  1838. 
Mr.  Aldis  Wright  kindly  made  a  search 
for  the  original  in  the  Pepysian  Library, 
but  was  unable  to  find  a  trace  of  it. 

^  Hawkins  and  Bumey  (supril,  p.  420, 
note  1,  near  the  end,)  haje  ^yen 
inmslations  with  all  the  parts  wntten 
at  length,  but  haye  not  arranged  the 


words  properly.  In  the  present  inter- 
pretation the  arrangement  of  the  ori- 
ginal is  followed,  and  for  one  deyiation 
from  the  former  translations  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  William  Chappell. 

'  Mr.  G.  A.  Macfarren,  the  com- 
poser, in  reply  to  my  question  whether 
ne  considerad  the  English  or  Latin 
words  to  haye  been  the  original,  says : 
<*I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
music  was  composed  to  the  English 
words,  and  the  Latin  Hymn  afterwards 
adapted  to  it,  because  it  was  a  common 
practice  to  adapt  sacred  words  to  secu- 
lar tunes  (as  for  instance,  Thomas, 
archbishop  of  York  in  the  xith  cen- 
tury and  JEUchard  Vichys  of  Ossory  in 
the  xryth  wrote  many  such),  but  it 
would  haye  been  regarded  as  a  dese- 
cration to  appropriate  a  church  theme 
to  a  secular  subject.  Witness  a]90  the 
many  masses  set  to  music,  throughout 
which  the  French  song  of  Vhomme 
Armd  is  employed  as  a  canto  fermo, 
and  Josquin  ae  Fr6*B  Mass  on  this  Song 
in  praise  of  Chess,  in  proof  of  this  same 
church  practice."  To  this  we  may  add 
that  there  are  no  Latin  words  to  the 
jR»  or  Burden^  which  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  harmony. 

*  This  arrangement  is  reprinted  from 
the  work  citedMlow,  p.  498.  As  re- 
spects the  language,  all  the  words  are 
Bs%,  except  cuccu,  stert,  uert. 
Tne  first  cuccu  as  we  shall  see  is 
onomatopoetic  (imsonic,  or  mimetic), 
the  second  stert,  and  its  diminutiye 
Hartle,  is  frdly  at  home  in  the  German, 
old  sturzan,  new  stiirzen,  and  Scandi- 
nayian,  Danish  styrte,  Swedish  storta, 
and  may  be  a  deyelopment  of  «^»r,  or 
may  be  related  to  the  same  root  as  ags. 
steortan  to  erect,  steort  a  taU,  steart  a 
spine,  see  Dief.  Goth.  W.  2,  804,  315, 
333,  Wedgewood,  Etym.  Diet.  3,  314. 
As  to  the  third  uert,  Dr.  Stratmann 
suggests  fertf   which   ^ould    be  the 
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The  musical  notes,  with  their  precise  value  in  time,  and  the  Latin 
hymn,  determine  the  number  of  syllables.  As  we  find  however  the 
Latin  accent  occasionally  violated  {non  parehu,  viU  ddndt  it  ieckm 
cor6ndi)y  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  a  similar  violation  of  the  Eng- 
lish, in  Wil  singis  \u.  Taking  the  notes  as  interpreted  on  p.  426, 
it  would  seem  easy  to  rearrange  the  words  so  as  to  avoid  this  false 
accentuation,  but  the  ligatures  of  the  original,  corresponding  to  the 
slurs  in  the  translation,  forbid  this  rearrangement,  which,  with 
other  liberties,  Hawkins  and  Bumey  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt. 
Hence  we  find  that  this  termination  -««,  might  be,  and  probably 
was,  fully  pronounced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  termination  -^J^, 
although  fdlly  pronounced  in  growe}^,  hlowe]^,  was  elided,  either 
after  a  vowel  or  consonant^  when  convenient  for  the  metre  as  in 
apringy ;  or  for  the  music,  as  in  Ihou^,  In  the  latter  case  the  metre 
would  require  the  syllable  -e}^  to  be  fully  pronounced,  compare 

Awe  blete^  after  lomb 
Loue^  after  calue  cu, 

but  the  musician  ventured  not  only  to  dock  a  syllable,  but  to  put  the 
whole  heavy  truncated  word  Ihouy  to  a  short  note.  This  may  teach 
us  that  our  older  and  ruder  poets  did  not  hesitate  to  lay  woids  on  a 
Procrustean  bed.  In  medy  huUuOy  ags.  meduy  hullucfy  the  poet  took 
the  same  liberty,  and  elided  the  final  -«,  for  the  rhyme  in  the  first 
case,  for  the  metre  in  the  second.  This  precisely  agrees  with  what 
we  determined  to  be  the  occasional  practice  of  the  xivth  century 
(p.  342,  No.  5),  and  shews  that  the  omission  was  absolute,  not  a  mere 
slurring  over  or  lightly  touchiug  of  the  sound.  We  must  consider 
that  the  words  were  felt  to  be  as  really  truncated  as  RuK  for  Ruhs 
appears  to  be  in  modem  German  speech,  for  we  have  the  essential 
-e  preserved  in  tode^  wwBy  hueke,  the  dative  -e  in  cahiej  the  adverbial 
-e  in  Ihiidey  murie,  all  of  which  have  a  distinct  musical  note  assigned. 
In  the  last  word,  however,  both  vowels  in  -ie  are  given  to  one  note, 
as  many  a  time  would  be  given  to  three  notes  only  in  modem  ballads. 
The  principal  fact,  however,  that  we  learn  ^m  this  song,  as  to 
the  pronunciation  of  the  letters  in  the  xmth  century,  is  that  long 
(uu)  which  was  represented  generally  by  <m  and  occasionally  by  o, 
but  never  by  «,  in  the  xtf  th  centuiy,  was  now  invariably  repre- 
sented by  u.  This  is  deduced  &om  the  word  cuccu^  which  is  mani- 
festly an  imitation  of  the  cry  of  the  bird,^  as  in  French  coucouj  old 
Prench  eaiteotdy  Italian  etteuhy  German  kukuky  ktcekuk,  Dutch  koekoek 
(kuu'kuuk),  Latin  cuculus,  eoceyXy  Greek  KOK/cv^y  Sanscrit  kokila.* 


ags.  feortan,  pedere,  but  this  cbanffs 
of/  into  Vy  although  frequent  in  old 
MSS,  is  not  confinned  by  any  other 
usage  in  the  present  ]^em,  and  the  use  of 
a  Korman  word  vert  in  a  hunting  phrase 
seems  natnraL  The  use  of  the  word  as 
a  Terb,  howerer,  requires  confirmation. 
^  The  musical  interval  of  the  cry  is 
a  descending  minor  third,  which  the 
oomposer  hu  not  imitated,  the  only 
instance  in  which  he  has  introdnced 


such  an  interyal  in  coimection  with  the 
cry,  being  in  v.  6,  where  in  iing  cueeu 
he  first  descends  and  then  ascends  a 
minor  third,  the  notes  being  fdf, 

'  **  Cuckoo  in  English  is  clearly  a  mere 
imitation  of  the  cry  of  that  bird,  even 
more  so  then  the  corresponding  terms 
in  Qreek,  Sanskrit,  and  Latin.  In 
these  langnaffes  the  imitative  element 
has  received  the  support  of  a  derivative 
suffix ;  we  have  koki;^  in  Sanskrit,  and 
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The  aound  must  have  been  (kuk'kau*)  or  (kMk'kuu')  or  simply 
(kMk'u),  as  at  present.  The  orthography  may  be  compared  with  the 
euekato  of  Chaucer  17174  (supril  p.  305),  where  the  short  (u)  remains 
the  same,  but  the  long  (uu)  is  represented  by  ow.  Agieeing  with 
this  we  have  Ihude^  nu,  eu,  ^  which  were  hwde  hude^  now^  eow, 
thou  in  Chaucer.  And  thus  the  characteristic  difference  between 
the  orthographies  of  the  zmth  and  xivth  centuries  (p.  408,)  is 
established  by  reference  to  a  bird's  cry,  which  cannot  have  changed. 

But  u  in  the  xin  th  century  did  not  always  represent  the  sounds 
(uu,  u),  as  we  see  by  the  word  murts,  which  however  is  not  enough 
in  itself,  or  even  when  compared  wi^  the  ags.  mirigej  to  establish 
the  second  sound  of  «  as  (i)  or  (e),  or  originally  (y)  as  previously 
suggested  (p.  299).  In  JSali  Mndenhad^  we  constantly  find  u  for  • 
or  y.  Thus  in  the  first  page,  hlt^eluker  ags.  bU^eUce,  blithely, 
Itutni  ags.  lystnan,  listen,  brudlaCf  ags.  brydlac,  marriage  gift,  ch^ 
pinge  ags.  cl^rppan,  clip  embrace,  hwuch  ags.  hwilc,  which,  yunck^^ 
ags.  yincan,  seem ;  eueh  each,  in  which  last  word  the  sound  (eutsh) 
is  almost  unthinkable.  The  town  of  Hertford  is  so  spelled  in  the 
French  version  of  the  English  proclamation  of  Henry  III,  but 
appears  as  Hurtfard,  in  the  contemporary  English  version,  1258. 
The  conclusion  seems  to  be  rather  that  the  m,  which  was  properly 
and  generally  employed  as  (uu,  u),  was  coming  into  use  to  replace 
the  ags.  y  (y),  which  it  succeeded  in  doing  by  the  end  of  the  xm  th 
century,  thereby  necessitating  the  recxirrence  to  ou  for  (uu).  Was 
this  double  use  of  m,  then,  due  to  the  Korman  influence  ?  In  the 
Erench  version  of  the  Proclamation  already  cited,'  we  have  Cuntdf 
tuzy  MM,  fWy  sicum,  iurzy  mtntf  etc.,  in  which  u  was  most  probably 
(uu,  u),  while  in  IhiCi  saitts^  greignure,  eslus^  iurgsnt^  deiu»j  etc., 
the  sound  could  hardly  have  been  other  than  (yy,  y).  The 
Norman  u  derived  from  Latin  u  may  have  been  frequently  (yy),  and 
that  derived  from  Latin  o,  may  have  been  generally  (uu).  The 
point  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  established,^  and  the  EngHsh  and  Kor- 


kokkys  in  Qreek,  euoulut  in  Latin, 
(Pott,  Etymologische  Forachungen,  L 
84 ;  Zeitschrlft,  iii.  43).  Cuckoo  is,  in 
fact,  a  modem  word,  which  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  Anglosaxon  geae  \y<Bk\ 
the  Gennan  Qaueh  (gauki^h),  ana, 
being  purely  onomatopoetic,  it  is  of 
oonrse  not  liable  to  the  changes  of 
Grimm's  Law.  As  the  word  euekoo 
predicates  nothing  bnt  the  sonnd  of  a 
particular  bird,  it  could  never  be  applied 
for  expressing  any  general  quahty  in 
which  other  animals  might  share ;  and 
the  only  deriratiyes  to  which  it  might 
giye  rise  are  words  expressive  of  a  me- 
taphorical likness  witn  the  bird.  The 
same  applies  to  cack^  the  Sanskrit  kuk^ 
ktna"  Max  Miiller,  Lectures  on  the 
Science  of  Language,  1861,  p.  347. 
Pott,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  gives 


as  other  names  for  the  cuckoo,  old  Sla- 
vonic gz'egz'olka,  Lithuanian  ^e'guz'e, 
Lettish  dfeggufe  and  Lithuanian  ku- 
k6ti,  to  scream  Uke  a  cuckoo,  old  Norse 
gaukr  (goscBikr)  etc.,  and  gives  other 
examjples  of  names  of  birds  from  their 
ory.  Cumberland  (gauk),  Scotch  (gank). 

^  Hall  Meidenhad,  from  MS.  Gott. 
Titus  D.  xviii.  fol.  \\2e ;  an  alliterative 
homily  of  the  thirteenth  century,  edited 
by  Oswald  Cockayne,  M.  A.,  once  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge ;  published 
for  the  Earfy  English  Text  Society, 
1866.  8vo.  pp.  60. 

>  Both  versions  are  given  below, 
pp.  600-506,  accurately  printed  from 
the  originals  in  the  Public  Becord 
Office. 

'  Mr.  Payne  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Norman  u,  i»i^  were  always  (uu).  Com- 
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man  orthographies  derive  so  differently,  that  in  the  zcn  th  century 
they  can  scarcely  be  held  to  influence  each  other.  Hence  the  in- 
txodnction  of  ou  for  (nu)  into  English  may  be  a  native  development, 
as  already  stated,  and  not  due  to  French  customs.  The  frequent 
appearance  of  u,  where  i  would  be  expected,  in  Western  English, 
as  in  dude,  lute  for  dide,  lite,  may  at  most  indicate  a  wider  geo- 
graphical extension  of  that  sound  (y)  which  is  now  nearly  con- 
fined in  the  west  to  Devonshire.*  In  our  inability  however  to 
determine  the  last,  especially  in  Eastern  and  Soutiiem  English, 
where  we  find  the  orthographies  «,  «,  e  interchanging,  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  pronounce  as  t,  e  («',  e).  See  the  remarks  on  the 
same  use  of  ti  in  the  rcvth  century,  supriL  pp.  298-300.  Numer- 
ous examples  will  occur  in  the  following  pages  of  this  section. 

We  gather  then  from  the  Cuckoo  Song:  1)  that  ou,  aw  were 
used  for  (oou)  only,  as  in  Ihou^,  groweb,  ags.  hlowan,  growan,  and 
never  for  (uu,  u)  which  were  uniformly  represented  by  u,  but  u 
itself  was  probably  ambiguous,  and  also  represented  an  actual  or 
older  (yy,  y),  which  was  interchangeable  with  »,  e ;  2)  that  e  final 
was  regularly  pronounced,  but  might  be  suppressed  even  not  before 
a  vowel,  when  required  for  the  metre  or  rhyme ;  3)  that  -ep  might 
be  pronounced  or  suppressed;  4)  that  -ee  might  be  so  distinctly 
pronounced  as  to  be  sung  to  an  accented  note. 

As  regards  the  remaioing  letters  and  combinations  no  information 
is  given,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  them 
dififerent  from  the  sounds  already  obtained  for  the  xiv  th  century. 
The  words  are  practically  the  same.  The  consonants  no  doubt  had 
not  altered.  The  vowels  a,  e,  o  had  already  received  their  most 
ancient  powers  (a,  e,  o).  The  only  doubt  adOPects  •',  which  in  the 
XIV th  century  we  concluded  to  be  (u,  t).  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Latin  value  of  these  letters  was  (ii,  i),  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  when  the  Saxons  changed  their  runic  for  the  Eoman 
alphabet,  they  actually  said  (ii,  i).  If  they  had  said  (tV,  i)  it  would 
have  been  near  enough.  In  subsequent  examples  we  shall  frequently 
find  f ,  e  short  confosed,  which  would  stiU  lead  ujb  to  suppose  that  % 
short  was  {%)  rather  than  (i).  But  from  this  time  forth  the  evidence 
is  not  strong  enough  for  long  %  being  (u).  It  certainly  could  not 
have  been  (ai),  if  we  were  right  in  concluding  that  it  was  {%%)  in 
the  XIV  th  century  (p.  297).  In  this  doubtful  state  of  the  case,  I 
shall  adopt  (ii,  i)  as  the  long  and  short  sound  of  i,  in  all  my  indi- 
cations of  the  pronunciation  of  the  xm  th  century  and  earlier,  and 
content  myself  with  recording  here  once  for  all  that  I  consider  the 
short  f  to  have  been  certainly  (f ),  and  that  the  time  when  long  % 
passed  from  (tV )  into  (ii),  if  there  ever  was  such  a  time  in  England, 
is  unknown.  Upon  these  grounds  I  have  drawn  up  the  pronun- 
ciation exhibited  on  (p.  427). 

pare:  bnre  meflaventure,  bnre  cotiTer-  m  had  almost  certainly  the  aonnd  of  (yy), 

tore  from  King  Horn,  infr^  p.  480,  and  and  it  is  possible  that  this  later  omo- 

&e  spelling  huis  muU^  n.  449.    When  graphy  may  be  a  guide  to  the  oldest 

the  Bpelting  au  iras  establiihed  for  (uu),  pronunciation. 
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THE     CUCKOO     SONG. 

From  ih4  Sarleian  MS,  97S,fi.  10  h 
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Y-mer  if     i  -  oa-men    in.     Lhnd-e  fingcac-ciL    Grow-e|>fedaDdblow-e|' 
TtT'fpi-  ee  Christ  - 1  -  m  -  2a.        ^ue  dig^na  -ei-  o,  ce  -h'  ewi  a-gn-eo' 
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med  andfpfingl' ^6  w  -  de    nu.  Sln^oac-cu  Aw-e     ble-te|»      af- ter 

la  pro     ui'ttf     vt'et^o.  fi  '  h  ^  o  non  par  -  cm/ ex  '  po  -  fu- 
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lomb.lhoul'    af-ter   cal-ue     co. 
tt.    tnor  '  tt9  ex  •  t-«i  -   o- 


Bull-uc   itert  -  e}y,  buck  -  e      nert  -e[> 
Qtit  cap  '  ti  '  uoa    fe-mi-ui'Vos 
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Mn-rie  ling  cue -ca 
a  fup  -  ^/t-w  -  o  - 


Cao-ca    cue  -  cu       Wd  fin-gpef  J^u   cuc-on  ne  fwik 
Vi  '  te     do  '  not       et  fe-eumoor-o  'ftat  in    ee^ 
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};u    nauer  nu« 
It    fo'  h-o 
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Hanc  rotam  oantare  poflymt  quatuor  fodj.  A  paudo- 
ribuf  autem  qtMm  a  tnbus  u«l  faltem  duobiu  do»  debet 
diOL  pnter  eof  qm  dicant  pedem.  Canltwr  aatem  fle.  Taoen- 
tibiM  oetMnf  uniw  inchoat  oam  hy  f  q«t  tenent  pedem.  Et  cum  ueoent 
ad  pnimam  notam  post  cruoem  s  Inchoat  akuf .  ft  fto  de  oetens 
^   ^a.-^;  flng»li  utfro  repaufent  ad  paaf)us«oner  Ibnptas  & 


:  noHahbi-  l^aao  uniuf  longe  note— 


iV 


ss 


ing    cuc-cu    nu.  Sing  cuc-ou. 


«? 


zz 


«? 
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Aoo  repetit  umu  quoeiet^f  op\xB  ett  i 

hoe  d%ett  aUoB.  pattfan^  fn  medio  A  wm  tn 


ing    CQO-CU.        Singouc-cu    nu     Jtns,   8edf'mmodiuiterepdenMpnMe9pnua. 
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THE    CUCKOO    SONG. 

From  the  Harleian  HS.  978,  fo.  10&. 


JBarfy  English  Onginak 

Svmer  if  icninen  in. 

Lhude  Hng  cuccu. 
Growe^  fed 
and  blowe^  med 

and  fprfng]?  ]re  wde  nu. 
Sing  cuccn 
Awe  blete];  after  lomb. 

Ihon^  after  calne  cu. 
Bullae  flerte^F. 
bucke  nerte]? 

Mune  iing  enccu. 
Caeca  caeca 
"Wei  fingef  ^a  caeca 
ne  fwik  ]m  naaer  no. 

Pes. 

8(ng  caeca  nu.    S£ng  caeca. 

Sing  caeca.    Sfng  caeca  na. 


Cof^'eetured  JPrantmeiatum. 

Saamer  is  ikaainen  in. 

Lbaa'de  siq,  kak-kaa* ! 
Grooa*eth  seed, 
And  blooa*etb  meed, 
6       And  ^riqtb  dhe  aad*e  naa. 
Siq,  kak'kua- ! 
Aa*e  bleet'eth  af-ter  lomb, 

Lbooath  af'ter  kal'Ye  kaa. 
Bal*aak  stert'cth, 
10    Buk-e  vert'etb, 

Mer-ie  siq,  kuk'kaa ! 
Kak'kaa* !  kuk'kaa* ! 
Wei  siq'es  dhon,  kuk'kaa* ! 
Kee  swiik  dhaa  naver  naa. 

Fees. 
Siq,  kok'kuu*,  naa !  Siq,  kuk*- 
15  kaa* ! 

Siq,  kak*kua* !    Siq,  kuk'kuu*, 
naa! 


Verbal  l^afulation  of  the  Early  English. — Summer  has  come  in,  Loudly  sing, 
enckoo !  Grows  seed,  And  bloflsoms  mead,  And  springs  the  wood  now.  Sing, 
cnckoo !  Ewe  bleats  after  lamb,  Lows  after  (its)  oalf  (the)  cow.  Bullock  leaps, 
Buck  Terts  (seeks  the  green),  Merrily  sing,  cuckoo !  Cuckoo,  cuckoo !  Well 
singest  thou,  cuckoo.  Cease  thou  not  never  now.  Burden.  Sing,  cuckoo,  now ! 
sing,  cuckoo !    Sing,  cuckoo !  sing,  cuckoo,  now ! 

Latin  Symn  to  the  eame  mo^m.— Perfpice  Xp*icola.— que  dignacio.— cehcus— 
agncola — pro  uitif  yicio. — filio— non  parcenf  ezposuit — ^mortis  ezicio— Qui 
eaptfuos^femfuiuos—a  supplicio — yite  donat — et  secum  coronat — In  ceh  folio. 

Verbal  Translation  of  the  Latin  Hffmn. — ^Behold,  Christ-Worshipper  {Christi' 
eeia)  What  condescension !  From  heayen  The  husbandman  For  the  fault  of  the 
tine,  His  son  Kot  sparing  has  exposed  To  the  destruction  of  death,  Who  the 
eaptiTes  Half-aliye  From  punishment  Giyes  to  life.  And  crowns  with  him  in 
hearen't  throne. 


428  PRISO»BR*S  PBATBR  — XIUTH  CBITTUBT.         Chap.  V. 

Three  peculiarities  -will  here  be  noticed  (an'e,  lomb,  naver), 
corresponding  to  moe,  hmby  navar,  in  the  MSS.  Since^  then,  the 
scribe  is  supposed  by  Sir  F.  Madden  to  have  been  a  Norfolk  man, 
I  endeavoured  to  write  the  song  in  the  present  l^orfolk  pronun- 
ciation, and  having  submitted  the  following  to  competent  revision 
I  believe  that  it  is  sufficiently  correct  to  shew  that  if  the  old  pro- 
nunciation, already  given  (p.  427),  has  any  claim  to  consideration, 
there  is  no  ground  to  suppose  that  the  song  was  written  in  an 
East  Anglian  dialect.  The  East  Midland  form  ^inges^  which  may 
have  been  a  scribal  error  &r  singest^  is  the  only  East  Anglian 
point  of  grammar,  and  nauer  of  sound. 

Norfolk  Pronuneiation  of  the  Cuckoo  Song. 

(Som-i  iz  kom  tn.  Bul'ak  stait'eth, 

L£ud'l»  s»q,  kttkuu'  I  Bsk  wajt-eth, 

Graau'eth  seed,  Mer'tU'  siq,  kukuu*! 

And  blaau'eth  meed,  Kukuu',  kukuu*! 

And  sprtqth  dhe  ud  ueu.  WeI  stq'est  dhsu,  kukuu*! 

Stq,  ktfkuu- !  Not  sees  dhxu  nsBV'j  ueu). 

JoavL  bleet'eth  aft'i  lam, 

Laauth  aft'i  kaK  kEU^ 

2.   Thb  Prisoneb'b  Pbatbk  (with  thb  Mubio),  circX  a.d.  1270. 

In  the  Eecord  Boom  of  the  Town  Clerk's  Office  in  the  Guildhall 
of  the  City  of  London,  is  preserved  an  old  quarto  vellum  manuscript 
known  as  the  Zih&r  de  Antiquia  Zegibua,  of  which  a  re-arranged 
transcription  was  made  by  Mr.  Stapleton  for  the  Camden  Society,^ 
and  a  translation  has  been  more  recently  published  by  Mr.  Eiley.' 
Neither  of  these  works  mention  a  poem  in  Norman  French  and 
English,  with  musical  notes,  which  is  inserted  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  although  Mr.  Stapleton  gives  passages  which  occur  imme- 
diately before  and  after  it,  and  upon  one  of  the  pages  of  the  song. 
Both  transcriber  and  translator  seem  to  have  considered  the  song  as 
worthless,  or  as  irrelevant  to  the  other  matters  in  the  book.  No 
doubt  it  did  not  form  part  of  the  work.  It  seems  to  have  been  in- 
serted as  a  usefiil  piece  of  parchment,  and  the  old  numbering  of  the 
folios  does  not  go  so  far.  But  it  is  entirely  in  a  xaith  century 
hand,  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  Cuckoo  Song,  and  the  musical 
notes,  although  not  written  in  strict  time,  are  of  precisely  similar 
forms.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  piece  of  parchment  and  writing  older 
than  many  parts  of  the  book  itself,  and  probably  coeval  with  the 
Cuckoo  Song.^    The  music  is  adapted  to  the  Erench  words,  which 

^    De    AntiquiB     LegibuB     Liber.  *  Senrjf  Thonuu  JRHey^  OhronicleB 

Cionica    Haiorum    et    Yicecomitum  of  the  Mayors  and  SherifTs  of  London 

Londoniamm  et  qnedam,  que  contin-  ▲.!>.  1178  to  a.d.  1274.  London.  Triib- 

gebant     temporibus    illiB    ab     anno  ner.  4to.  186;^. 

^CLXXviuaa  annum  MCGLXxiY^;  cum  ^  The  following  notes  will  enable 

appendice.    Nunc  primum  typiB  man-  the  reader  to  insert  this  song  correctly 

data  curante  Thoma  Stapleton.    1846.  in  Stapleton's  transcript.  The  numbers 
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axe  diieftilly  placed  under  their  notes,  bnt  the  "Rngliali  tnuulationy 
writtm  under  the  French,  is  not  kept  strictly  nnder  the  correspond- 
ing notes  and  often  nms  to  a  considerable  length  beyond  the  French. 
B^  begin  togetiher  at  tike  beginnings  of  stanzas.  There  are  soTeral 
mistakes  in  the  English,  and  one  word  deleted  in  the  French  and 
not  restored.  This  and  the  absence  of  musical  notes  to  the  few  last 
words,  shews  that  the  mannscript  was  not  properly  revised.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  add  a  corrected  text  (pp.  435,  437),  whioh  is 
that  followed  in  the  subsequent  remarks.^ 

The  notes,  which  are  now  first  published  (pp.  432-3),  presented 
ooDsider&ble  difficulty,  £n>m  their  being  written  in  plain  ehant,  and 
thoefore  without  any  division  of  lime,  the  length  of  the  notes  being 
left  to  the  feeling  of  the  singer,  as  in  modem  recitative.  In  the 
following  edition  I  have  duly  translated  the  pitch  of  each  note,  and 
expanded  the  ligatures  into  slurred  notes,  placing  the  French  words 


in  braekets  axe  those  of  the   folios 

irambered  in   an   ancient  hand,   Ibe 

other  nnmbering   \b  modem  and  in 

penciL    I  have  to  thank  the  conrtesy 

of  Mr.  Town  Clerk  for  allowing  me  to 

inspect  the  book  and  make  such  ex- 

tracli  as  were  neceaeary. 

f  0.  [1671,  a.  Fmt  vir  qnidam,  Stap. 
238.  This  ends  on  fo.  [168],  a,  last 
paragraph.  This  folio  eontains,  Isto 
Tero.  A.  natos  ftiit  anno  domini  mo. 
dnoentesimo  primo,  Stap.  239.  The 
Mem.,  1686,  Stap.  263,  ke  la  Beyne 
Isabel  eto.  L'an  E.  xx.  is  in  a  totally 
different  hand. 

Po.  [169],  0,  the  six  Latin  lines,  Stap. 
263,  In  hoe  folio  continentor  etc. 

Po.  169,  5,  is  blank,  bnt  both  169,  a 
and  b  are  mled  for  double  columns 
and  for  writing. 

Po.  160,  a,  is  blank  and  not  ruled,  ap- 
parently an  old  piece  of  parchment, 
used  and  put  in. 

Po.  160,  3,  and  161,  a,  the  words  and 
music  of  the  Prisoner's  Prayer. 

Po.  161, 6,  the  last  words  of  the  same 
Ptayer,  tiz.  "  rt  jor  H  doint  ioye 
eertoyne,"  and  "  we  moten  £y  and 
0  habben  the  echo  bliffe,"  without 
ei&er  musical  notes  or  staff.  This 
page  ako  contains  the  notice :  Cum 
oe  edifices,  Stap.  263. 

Po.  162,  a,  the  ttYe  lines,  Una  Nero 
die,  Stap.  263. 

Po.  162,  6.  A  hymn  eondsting  of  ten 
lines  and  a  half  of  musi4»l  staff, 
with  Latin  words:  In  translatione 
beati  thome,  the  whole  crossed  out 
With  one  cross. 

Po.  163,  a  and  a.  The  notice  of  Thed* 
mar,  Stap.  239,  Po.  168  h,  is  the  kst 


written  page,  there  are  howerer 
three  other  blank  folios,  and  one 
with  scribbling  upon  it,  which  ends 
the  book. 

The  handwriting  of  the  Prisoner's 
Prayer  corresponds  with  that  in  the 
best  and  oldest  writing  in  the  book, 
and  cannot  be  later  than  1260. 

1  The  English  text  of  the  Prisoner's 
Prayer  appears  to  hare  been  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Reliquee  AntiqusB  i,  27i, 
from  a  transcription  by  J.  0.  HaUiwell, 
which  reads,  mcorrectly,  y.  1,  nun 
for  mi«i,  y.  Ifilicth  for  lictli,  y. 
26  prsunfor  prtsun,  y.  38  us  for 
huB  and  y.  39,  misse  for  milse, 
and  arranges  y.  13,  14  thus 

Por  othre  habbet  misnome 
Ben  in  this  prisun  i-broct. 

The  present  copy  is  re-printed,  from 
the  work  cited  below,  p.  498,  n.  1,  with 
an  improyed  stanza  III,  and  the  cor- 
rection y.  41  wu  fit  go  for  wn  fit. 
go,  the  result  of  renewed  inspection. 
The  corrected  text  has  also  been  re-cor- 
rected, especially  in  the  yerse  last  cited, 
where  Dr.  Stratmann's  conjecture  that 
fo  wu  fit  go  stands  for  go  hu  so 
it  go  has  been  adopted,  wu=whu, 
being  a  not  unfrequent  form  of  h  u  in 
the  xinth  century,  (infrji  p.  440,) 
and  the  contraction  sit  for  so  it 
being  partially  justified  by  Orrmin's 
jha  t  for  ^ho  it t  =  she  it,  and 
h6't  for  he  itt.  Most  of  the  other 
corrections  are  erident  enough.  The 
only  difficult  word  i  p  e  1 1  is  illus- 
trated below,  p.  448.  See  also  :  ]>at 
wer  for  sin  in  heUe  ipilt;  of  paradis 
hi  wer  ute  pilt;  fort  godes  sone  m  rode 
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under  the  notes  as  indicated  in  the  original.^  But  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  reducing  the  time  to  a  modem  system,  and  have  added 
bars  accordingly.'  As  frequently  happens  in  translations,  the  Eng- 
lish words  do  not  in  all  cases  exactly  correspond  to  the  notes  written 
for  the  French.  This  has  occasioned  much  difficulty  in  adjusting 
the  corrected  text  of  the  EngHsh  words  to  the  notes,  and  such 
changes  in  the  music  as  have  appeared  necessary  are  indicated  by 
smaller  notes.  When  two  sets  of  notes  appear  in  one  bar,  the 
direction  of  their  tails  shews  in  the  usual  way  to  what  version  they 
refer.  It  is  evident  that  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  any  passages  in 
which  such  alterations  have  appeared  necessary,  as  regards  the 
pronunciation  of  the  syllables.'  Enough  passages  remain  in  which 
final  -e  was  undoubtedly  pronounced^  to  establi^  here  as  well  as  in 
the  Cuckoo  Song,  the  general  rule  for  pronouncing  it    At  the  same 


was  pilt,  FiiniiYaU*B  Early  English 
Poems,  p.  13.  y.  8  and  35 ;  p.  14,  y. 
66,  from  Harl.  MS.  913.  The  French 
text  has  been  printed  by  M.  Jnles  Dd- 
pit,  in  his  Collection  G6n6rale  des  Boca- 
ments  Frangais  qui  se  troiiYent  en 
Angleterre,  Paris,  1847,  4to.  yoI.  1, 
p.  28,  No.  LXYII.  This  transcript  is 
malty hayine ^fofi^ttfto for  dangusse 
Y.  2,  dwr  £r  duz  Y.  6,  Ml  tait  for 
enset  y.  12,  E  8ir$$  Dttts  ke  for 
Sire  dens  ky  y.  15,  I  eel  for 
iceT  Y.  23,  mor/«<for  morten  28, 
fort  for  fors  y.  30,  ffu^  for  gnie 
Y.  34.  The  u  and  v  are  also  mcdem- 
ized,  the  stanzas  not  divided  as  in  the 
orieinal,  some  contractions  expanded 
wiuiout  notice  and  others  not,  the 
omission  of  et  y.  39  not  perceived  and 
T.  5  made  to  end  with  ires  puis  instead 
of  IhuUf  in  defiance  of  l^e  metrical 
point,  the  metre  and  mnsic.  In  citing 
the  Hel.  AnL  for  the  English  version, 
M.  Delpit  prints  HallnD$Uy  Shrapt, 
Pikering  for  HaUiwellf  Serapa,  Pi^ 
kering.  He  says  of  this  poem  (ib.  p. 
oxen):  "Le  !no  Lxvn  est  le  plus 
ancien  document  en  vers  publi6  dans 
oe  volume.  Je  Tai  trouve  sur  lea 
feuillets  de  garde  d'un  manuscht  du 
xni*  si^cle,  connu  dans  les  archives  de 
la  mairie  de  Londres  sous  le  nom  de 
Liber  de  antiguie  legibue ;  mais  sa  com- 
position pent  remonter  ^  une  6poque 
beaucoup  plus  andenne  que  celle  de  sa 
transcription  ....  il  m*a  paru  important 
par  son  anciennet^,  et  de  nature  a  four- 
nir  quelques  remarques  utiles  sur  les 
regies  qui  pr^sid^rent  k  la  formation 
de  la  langue  que  nous  parlous." 

^  In  wree  instances  only  have  I 
deviated  from  the  original.  The  se- 
cond syllable  of  pUynU  in  t*  I,  and  of 


jyrinm  in  v.  4.  and  the  word  Chriet  in 
v.  7)  have  eacn  in  the  MS.  two  identi- 
cal repeated  notes  written  close  together. 
In  each  case  I  have  reduced  these  to 
a  single  note,  as  I  have  been  unable  to 
obtam  any  emanation  of  this  doubling. 

*  The  Key  is  the  ecclesiastical  mx& 
of  which  the  scale  ran  from  G,  thus  G 
A  B  c  d  e  f  g,  without  any  sharps  or 
flats.  Each  stanza  is  treated  as  a  sepa- 
rate composition,  and  the  second  half 
of  each  stanza  repeats  the  music  of  the 
first  hal^  almost  precisely.  This  has 
enabled  me  to  supply  the  missing  notes 
of  the  fifth  stanza,  answering  to  the 
French  words:  ^^et  jor  et  doint  ioye 
certeyne,"  with  almost  perfect  cer- 
tainty. I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Wm* 
Chappell  for  much  information  respect- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  old  musical  no- 
tation, and  for  an  acquaintance  with 
the  important  works  of  £.  de  Cousse- 
maker :  (Scriptorum  de  Musica  Medii 
^vi  novam  seriem,  1864,  4to.,  and 
L'Art  Harmonique  atix  xu  et  xni^ 
sidles,  1865,  4to.)  without  which  I 
could  not  have  transUted  the  music  at 
all.  But  for  the  barring  of  t^e  Ptu 
eonei^e  Prayer^  I  alone  am  respon- 
sible, and  I  have  been  guided  entirely 
by  the  symmetry  of  the  musical  pas- 
sages and  the  rhythm  of  the  words, 
not  at  all  by  any  possible  indications  of 
length  in  the  notes  themselves,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  Cuckoo  Song,  in  which 
the  time  is  accurately  indicated. 

*  Thus  we  cannot  be  quite  sure  that 
the  sinffer  pronounced  ekame  v.  4  in 
two  sylStbles,  although  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  he  said  name  v.  5  in 
two  syUables.  Similarly  eomty  mienome^ 
T.  11, 13,  may  have  omitted  the  final 
•«  for  the  mode 
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time  other  passages  occur  in  which  it  seems  to  have  been  nn* 
donhtedly  omitted,  not  only  before  a  vowel,  but  elsewhere,  and 
these  are  all  indicated  by  an  apostrophe  in  the  corrected  text.^ 

The  rhymes  are  generally  quite  regular,  but  there  are  a  few 
anomalies  which  prepare  us  to  look  out  for  assonances  intermixed 
with  perfect  rhymes  in  poems  of  the  xm  th  century  and  earlier. 
Thus :  man  am  7,  9 ;  hem  men  21,  22 ;  live  bUive  sti^e  27,  28, 
29 ;  mildse  blisse  39,  44 ;  are  all  assonances  (p.  245,  note).  But 
they  are  assonances  which  many  ears  mistake  for  rhymes,  because 
the  differences  of  the  consonants  are  not  obstrusive.  The  French 
version  has  also  the  assonance  :  deus  mortels,  15,  16  ;  and  perhaps : 
euayn  heim,  37,  38. 

As  regards  the  orthography  in  the  uncorrected  text,  the  use  of  d 
for  9  is  common  enough  in  other  MSS.  not  to  need  explanation ; 
the  he  for  eh  ia  aix  occasional  carelessness,  compare  the  4,  with  ieh 
1,  2,  3,  found  also  in  the  Proclamation  of  Henry  III. ;  and  the 
occasional  insertion  of  A  is  frequent  in  Layamon,  and  may  indicate 
a  doubtfol  pronunciation,  compare  V8  20,  with  hus  40,  41.  More 
noticeable  is  the  invariable  use  of  th  for  )  at  so  early  a  period,  and 
gh  or  occasionally  yh  (forghef  21,  yhef  23)  for  ^ ;  the  use  of  et  for 
S<(noct  12,  ibroct  14)  is  not  otherwise  uncommon.  The  orthography 
yh  seems  to  point  to  a  (jh)  or  (jh)  as  preceding  the  use  of  (j),  where 
I  occured  in  ags.,  as  already  suggested  (p.  313).  Wos  24  for  whos, 
and,  if  Dr.  Stratmann  is  correct,  um  42  for  whu  and  that  for  Ati,  may 
be  assimilated  to  the  cases  of  inserted  A,  as  shewing  a  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  aspirate.  The  use  of  (;  for  «  in  such  words  as  hlisee 
31,  44,  is  not  uncommon,  compare  Gen.  and  Ex.  3518.  Mai  28, 
for  the  older  form  mag,  and  maiden  35,  indicate  that  the  diphthong 
had  been  completely  formed  from  a$  (ag,  agh,  a^h,  ajh,  ai) ;  and 
ey  43,  compared  with  Orrmin's  o^,  shews  that  a  writer  did  not 
feel  any  difference  between  the  diphthongs  (ei,  ai),  which  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  found  it.  so  hard  to  distinguidi  three  centuries  later 
(p.  121)  and  which  were  constantly  confused  in  the  xivth  century 
(p.  263).  These  are  the  only  words  in  the  English  text  bearing  on 
these  diphthongs.  Eut  in  the  Erench  we  have,  sauereinj  mayn^ 
euayn,  heim  35,  36,  37,  38,  rhyming  together,  and  we  have  piest, 
for/et  24,  25,  indicating  an  unpronounced  s  before  t,  and  a  degene- 
ration of  ai  in  certain  words  into  (e)  even  at  this  early  period. 
The  Prisoner's  Prayer  never  uses  ou  for  (uu),  but  employs  u  as 
iQ  huthe  1,  uu  2,  thu  8,  prisun  9,  ut  10,  huten  34.  The  eume  11, 
and  mienome  13,  are  either  errors  for  eume,  misnume,  or  same,  mis- 
nome,  probably  the  latter,  as  eamey  same  are  the  ags.  forms.  There 
is  no  instance  of  u  being  employed  for  •',  e  or  ags.  y.  The  French 
text,  to  which  the  notes  were  primarily  adapted,  raises  the  question 
of  the  pronunciation  of  Norman.     See  p.  438. 

^  Fmal  -«,  elided  before  a  vowel,  a  conBonant,  }vn*  5,  hop'  27,  bar'  36, 

ka>'  1,  gor'  3,  bal'  hal'  17,  wel'  31,  son'   36,  Uy*  42;  internal  e  omitted, 

but'  34  (this  is  a  conjectural  emenda-  much'le  4,  hey'ne  18,  35 ;   and  if  Dr. 

tion),  habb'  37,  bring'  40 ;  before  an  Stratmann's  correction  is  adopted  we 

H,  o^r'  habbe>  13,  ra>'  he  82 ;  before  haye  t^U  for  eo  it,  y.  42. 
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Chaf.V. 


THE   PRISONER'S   PRAYER. 


Not&,  The  French  m  in  the  Origbttl  KS.,  the  BngUsh  ■fcoordtair  to  the  Oorreoted  Text.  The 
Bluired  and  joined  notes  repreeoift  the  original  ligatures.  The  tune  and  burs  are  modem,  the 
original  being  in  pUiin  chant.  The  last  fire  bars  are  not  in  the  ILS.,  but  h»ve  been  supplied 
fipom  the  panUlel  passage  oonunendng  wilh  the  bar  viarfced  *• 


{Adagio,  affettmoto,'] 


[TKiros.] 


J  r  Erns   ne    soy    ke     pleyn  -  te     fu  o  -  re     pleyn  dw  -  gas  -  se  tree  - 

*  \  Ar      ne    ka)y*  ich     sw  <«  m    non.         Na  ich    mot   ma   -   nen      min 


m 


t 


^ 


=t 


^m 


8a 
mon. 


trop    ai  mal  et  con-trey-re  Sam  de  -  cer  -  te  ea  pri-san  Boi.    car  may-dez  tres- 
Kar-falwel8or*ich  si-che.  Giltles  ich tho-Uemoch-lescha-me Help  Oodfor thin 


^^s 


ammmmmmmmt^^m 


t=t 


^ 


rrlf  rirnrif  r 


pa-is    Ihe-so.  dosdeosetde-bon-ney-re.Tj  f  Ihe-Bacristyeirsdeaaeirshom.preng-o 
swe-te  na  -  me,  King  of  hey-en  -  e  li-che.      (  Je-su  Cri8t,-8op>Qod,'fto|)maii,  Lnoverd, 


l^fiJ  jrjnrT'J  ^icjri^^ij  jI'^ji^ 


yus  de  mei  pi  -  te.      Je-tez  mei  de  la  ^ri-san       y    ie  soi  a-tort  ge-te.      To   e 
rew  l^u  up  -on  me !     Of  pri-san  ^ar-in  ich  am  Bring  me  at  andmak-ie  fire!    Ich  and 


^if  ri-ii'nrrirfiJjiJMrriJ-iJgtfi4¥P 


mi  aa-tre  oom-paign-an   deas  en-set  la  ae-ri  -  te.   tut  paraa-tremes-pri-sansa-mea 
mi   -  ne  fe-ren  BO-me(Godwot,ichneli3-enojt,)  Forof>r'hAbbe}»benmia-no-me[And]in 


IMaegUmoJ] 


f^\  \  ^^^\^:±^)cr^M  J|>^nihh^l^r^ 


.  dun 


a    hon-te    U  -  ne  -  re.  ttt  (    Sire    deos  ky  as  mor-tela        es    de  par  •  dui 
this  pri  -  son    i  -  br^^^^'  \  ll-mij  -  ti     l^at  wel  li^t  -  U        Of  bal' is     hal' 


^-^44^-]^ 


•   i  «  xie.       sa-on-rea       de-li-ae-rtt  nusde    ces     -     te       pei 

and     bo-te.     Hey'-nekiag!    Of  ^iswim-ing         Ut  as    brin    -    gen     mo 
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f-T^lrrm^^^m n\ >  i\ymi 


ne  Par-don  -  ez.       et    as  -  soy  -  lez.  i  -  eel'  gen  -  til     si      -     re. 

te,  For  -  ^ef   hem     )>e  wik  -  ke    men       God  )if    it  is  )>i     wil     -    le. 


^ 


t 


S^^l  J  J I  Jut-^-ih^-iUnhnizb^ 


Si      te        plest  par     ki    for  •  fet  nons  snf-frun  tel  mar  -  ti    -    re. 

For  whoB     gilt    We   beo|>    i  -  pilt  In        J^is      pri-sun      il    -    le. 


^ 


t 


JY  |Foiisest  ke    se    a-fi-e    en  cest-e  mort-en        n-ie.     ke      \ 
'  \  Ne  hop*  non  to  his      live !    Heme  ma^he  hi    -    U-re       He    - 


tant  nus  con-tra- 
^e       ^  he 


^T-^^i  r  I O  \^n  J  J I  n  ^  r  ixjuff  ^i  ^-i^i 


li  -  e        Et     T  nad  fon  hoy  -  di  -  e.  Ore  est  hoem  en  le  -  es  -  se     et     ore  est 
sti  -  ^      de^y  fel-le^  him  to  gmnde.  Nu  ha)}  man  wel'  and  hlis  -  se,   Ba}y*  he  schal 


t 


HH^fJ-iHI 


en    tris  -  tes-ce        ore 
^  .  of    mis-se    World 


es  we 


le  ea  -  rist  ore  hles-oe     for  -  tn-ne     ke   le    gui-e. 
re-le,  mid  i  -  wis-se     Ne     las-te))  hnt*  on  stunde. 


Y  /  Vir  •  gine.  et  mere  an  so  -  ne  -  rein,  ke  nus  le  -  ta  de     la   ma  -  yn  Al  man-fe 
'  \  Ms^-den  J^at  har'  |>e  hev'-ne  king,  Bi-sech  )»in  son',  |>at  swe-te  ))ingy  )>at  he  habh' 


^  ^  cy \LI\r^  rl r  r I f.'g  J H  jjjzitfgqiii 


ki    par      e    -    nayn      nns  ont  tres-tnz  en     snn    heim  agrantdo-lur(et)  pein-e. 
of    us     rew  -  sing  And  hring' ns  nt  of  Jvis    wo  -  ning  For  nis  mn-chel-emild-so 


Be  -  qne-rez    i  -  eel      sei  -  gnnr  ke     il     par  sa  grant  dnl-cor  nns  get  de  ces-te 
He  hring*  us  nt   of      l^is     wo,  And  ns    ta  -  che  werchen  swo  In  ps  liv*  go  hn 


f^ifl.  rt^J4>fllj  Jif  fl^  Jua 


do    -   Inr.     T     nns  sn-mns  nnyt    et 
s'it      go,  ^t    we  mo-ten  aj      and 


Jor    et  doint  ioy  -  e    cer  -  tey  -  ne. 
o,    Hah-ben  pe     ech-e     hlis-se. 

28 
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From  the  Liber  de  Antiquis  Ze^ihus,  Guildhall,  London,  fol.  1603. 


Norman  Ik'eneh  Original. 

1. 

E^nf  ne  foy  ke  pleynte  fa 
ore  pleyn  danga£e  trefTa 

trop  ai  mal  et  contreyre  Z 

Sanz  decerte  en  pnfon  foi. 
car  maydez  trefpuif  ih^u. 

doz  deaf  et  deboneyre.  6 

n. 

Ih^a  crift  veirf  dea  aeirfhom. 

prenge  yuf  de  mei  pite. 
Jetez  mei  de  la  pnson 

y  le  fai  atort  gete.  10 

lo  e  mi  aatre  compaignan 

dea9  enfet  la  aente. 
tat  pur  autrtf  mefpnfun 

fumes  a  hunte  Ifuere.  14 


III. 
Sire  dtfuf 
ky  af  mortels 

ef  de  pardun  uefno. 
facurez 
dehuerez 

nuf  de  ceftepeme* 


Early  Engluih  Dranslation. 

I. 

Ar  ne  kuthe  ich  forgbe  non. 
nu  ich  mot  manen  min  mon. 

karful  welfore  ich  fyche. 
(deities  ihc  sholye  muchele  fchame 
help  god  for  thi»  fwete  name 

kyng  of  heuene  nche. 

II. 
Jefu  end  fod  god  fod  man 

louerd  thu  rew  vponme 
of  pnfun  thar  ich  m  am 

bring  me  vt  and  makye  fre. 
Jch  and  mfne  feren  fume 

god  wot  ich  ne  lyghe  noct 
for  othre  habbet  mif  nome  ben 

in  thyf  prtlun  ibroct. 


in. 

Al  micti 

that  wel  hcth 
17  of  bale  if  hale  and  bote. 

heuene  king 

of  this  woning 
20  vt  Ys  bnnge  mote. 


Verbal  Tranalatum  of  the  Norman  French. — I.  Once  (I)  knew  not  what 
affliction  was,  Now,  fiill  of  angniili,  tonnented  {irkt  8ui\  Too  much  (I)  have  (of) 
ill  and  misfortune.  Without  guilt  in  prison  am  (I),  Wherefore  help  me  right 
soon  {trie  puis)  Jesus,  Sweet  Qod  and  gracious.  XL  Jesus  Christ,  true  God,  true 
man,  Take  you  pity  on  me.  Cast  me  from  the  prison,  Where  I  am  wrongfully 
thrown.  I  and  my  other  companion,  God  knows  of  it  {en  eaiC)  the  truth,  All  for 
other  mistake  (in  mistake  for  others),  Are  deliTered  to  shame. — III.  Sire  God, 
Who  to  {flux)  mortals  Art  of  pardon  source  {yeme)^  Help,  Deliyer  Ua  from  this 
pain. 


.'^ 
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Correeted  Teact. 

I. 

Ar  ne  kn]^  ich  Bor^e  non, 

Na  ich  mot  manen  min  moo* 
EarM  wel  soi^  ich  siche. 


Canjietured  FronwMiation^ 

I. 

Aar  ne  kauth  itsh  sor'ghe  noon, 
Nun  itah   moot  maa-nen  miin 
moon. 
!Kaar*ful'  wel  soor  itsh  siitsh-e. 


GUtles^  ioh  ]K>lie  mnch'le  sehame.      Gilt'les,  itsh  thoo'lie  mntsh'le 

shaa-me. 


Help,  God,  for  ^'  swete  name, 
Xing  of  heyene  riche.  6 

n. 

Jesa  Crist,  so]?  God,  so^  man, 

Lhoverd,  rew  ^u  upon  me  I 
Of  prisan  ]»rin  ioh  am, 

Bring  me  ut  and  makie  £re !    10 
Idi  and  mine  feren  some, 

(God  wot,  ich  ne  li^e  no^t,) 

Per  0^  habbe^  ben  misnome 
[And]  in  ^is  prisun  ibro^t.  14 

Almi^ti, 
pat  wel  li^tli 

Of  bal' is  hal' and  bote,     17 
Her'ne  king ! 
Of  ^is  woning 

Ut  lis  bringen  mote.         20 


Help,  God,  for   dhiin  sweo'te 
iiaa*me, 
Kiq  of  Hoe'vene  riitsh-e. 

II. 

Dzhee'sa  Krist,  sooth  God,  sooth 

man, 
LhoT'erd,  ren  dhn  npon*  mee ! 
Of  priisnan*  dhaarin*  itsh  am, 

Briq  me  nut  and  maa-kie  free ! 
Itsh  and  mii-ne  fecren  soo  'me, 
(God   wot,    itsh    ne    lii'^he 
nokht,) 
For  oo'dhr-  *ab*eth  been  mis- 

noo  -me 
[And]  in  dhis  priisuun*  ibrokht*. 

III. 

AlmiJEih'tii*, 
Bhat  wel  li^ht-lii* 

Of  baal  is  Haal  and  boo'te, 
Heevne  king ! 
Of  dhis  woo"niq- 

TJut  ns  briq*en  moo'te. 


V$rbal  DroMtUUion  of  the  Ea/rly  English  (corrected  text). — I.  Erst  not  knew  1 
aoRow  none,  Now  I  most  moan  (ags.  manan)  my  moan.  Ful  of  care  rigkt 
Bonij  I  sigh.  Oniltleas,  I  suffer  mach  shame.  Help,  God,  for  thy  sweet  name, 
King  of  hearen's  kingdom. — II.  Jesus  Christ,  tme  God,  tnie  man,  Lord,  me 
thou  (haye  mercy)  npon  me !  Of  (the)  prison  wherein  I  am.  Bring  me  ont  and 
make  (me)  free !  I  and  my  companions  (plnral  here,  singular  in  the  French) 
together  (God  knows,  I  not  lie  nought),  Have  been  for  others  mistaken,  i.e. 
wroDgfiilly  taken,  [And]  in  (to)  this  prison  bronght.— III.  Almighty,  That  well 
easily  Of  harm  is  healing  and  remedy,  Heayen's  king.  Of  this  afflictum  May  (ha) 
bnngiisoiit. 
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Ifannan  UrMoh. 
Fardonez. 
et  ailbylez. 

loel'  gentil  fire.  23 

SI  te  pled 
par  ki  forfet 

nof  faffiran  tel  martire.     26 

IV. 
Fouf  eft  ke  fe  afie 
en  cefte  morten  tue. 
ke  tant  nof  contralie. 

Et  V  nad  fors  boydie.         3Q 
Ore  eft  hoem  en  leeile 
&t  ore  eft  en  tnftefce 
ore  le  ganft  ore  blefce 

fortune  ke  le  gafe*  34 

V. 

Yirgtne.  et  mere  an  fonereln. 
ke  nnf  leta  de  la  mayn 
al  maufe  ki  par  euajrn 
nnf  ont  treftnz  en  fan  heim 

a  grant  dolor  [et]  peine.      39 
Keqnerez  icel  feignur 
ke  il  par  fa  grant  dnlcnr 
nuf  get  de  cefte  dolur. 
y  nnf  fumns  nuyt  et  Jor 

et  doint  loye  oerteyne.  44 


tariff  English. 
Foryhef  hem 
the  wykke  men 

god  yhef  it  if  thi  wille 
for  wof  gelt 
we  bed  ipelt 

m  thof  prtfnn  hille. 

lY. 

Ne  hope  non  to  hif  If  ne 
her  ne  mai  he  biliue 
heghe  thegh  he  shghe 

ded  him  felled  to  gmnde. 
Nn  had  man  wele  and  bhfce 
rathe  he  fhal  thar  of  mifle. 
worldes  wele  midy  wifle 

ne  lasted  bnten  on  fbinde* 

V. 

Mafden  that  bare  the  henen  kfng 
bifech  thin  fone  thai  fwete  thing 
that  he  habbe  of  has  rewfing 
and  bring  hns  of  this  wonuig 

for  his  Mnchele  milfe. 
He  brmg  has  vt  of  this  wo 
and  huf  tache  werchen  fwo 
in  thof  If  ne  go  wn  fit  go* 
that  we  moten  ey  and  o 

habben  the  echo  bhfce. 


Vtrbal  IV'anslatton  of  th$  yorman  Urmeh^  eonimued, — Pardon  And  absolve 
Him,  gentle  sire,  If  (it)  thee  please,  By  whose  crime  We  suffer  such  martyrdom. 
— lY.  Mad  is  (he)  that  has  confidence  In  this  death  in  life  [mart  m  «»#,)  Which 
afflicts  {contralie ^contrariSf  Roquefort)  us  so  much,  And  where  (there)  is  nothing 
but  deceit  (et  ou  n^a^il  n'y  a,  Aortsque,  ^<ft!9  =  hoisdie-sToi8die,  from 
venutia).  Now  is  man  in  joy,  And  now  (he)  is  in  sorrow,  Now  him  heals 
{jfudrit)^  now  wounds.  Fortune  who  guides  (guide)  him. — ^V.  Virgin  and  mother 
to  the  sorereign  Who  cast  us  with  his  {fa,  lit.  the  as  in  modem  French)  hand  To 
the  derils  {aux  mafftUte),  who  through  Ere  (Bvain)  Haye  us  right  all  (trie  Imm) 
on  their  hook  {heim,  k^timj  Aoms  Latin  kamu$f  modem  hamegon)  In  great  grief 
and  (supply  «<,  wanted  for  the  construction,  metre,  and  music,  the  word  originally 
written  has  heen  erased,)  pain.  Beseech  that  Lord,  That  he  by  his  great  sweet- 
ness (douceur)  May  cast  us  from  this  grie(  Where  we  are  night  and  day.  And 
giro  Idonm)  sure  joy. 
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Corrected  Text. 
For^ef  hem 
pe  wikke  men, 

God,  ^if  it  is  }i  wille,       23 
For  whos  gilt 
We  beo  J  ipilt 

In  yiB  prison  iUe.  26 

IV. 

Ne  hop'  non  to  his  live  ! 
Her  ne  mas  ^^  bilive. 
He^e  }es  he  Bti^e, 

Be^  felle)y  him  to  gninde.      30 
'SvL  ha}  man  wel'  and  blissei 
Ba^  he  schal  ]?arof  misse. 
Worldes  wele,  mid  iwissOi 

Se  laate^  but'  on  stonde.      34 

V. 
Madden,  ^t  bar*  ye  hev'ne  king, 

Biaedh  fia  Bm\  ]^at  swete  ]^ing, 

pat  he  habb'  of  ns  rewsing, 
And  bring'  ns  of  this  woning, 

Far  his  mnchele  mildse.        39 
£e  bring'  ns  nt  of  this  wo, 
And  ns  tache  werchen  swo, 
la  yis  Uy'  go  hn  s'  it  go, 
Pat  we  moten,  a^  and  o, 

B^bben  fe  echo  blisse.         44 


Conjectured  Pronunciation. 
FoTJeef *  Hem 
Bhe  wik*e  men, 

God,  jif  it  is  dhii  wil'e, 
For  whoos  gilt 
"We  beenth  ipilt* 

In  dhis  prii'saun  il*e. 

IV. 

Ne  Hoop  noon  too  his  lii've ! 
Heer  nee  mai  nee  bilii-ye. 
Hekh-e  dheekh  ne  stii^he, 

Deeth  fel'eth  Him  to  grond'e. 
Nun  Hath  man  weel  and  blis'e 
Baath  ee  shal  dhaar-of  mis*e. 
World'es  weel*e,  mid  ims*e, 

Ke  last*eth  bnut  oon  stand  *e 

V. 

Maid-en  dhat  baar  dhe  neeyne 

kiq 
Biseetsh'  dhiin  soon  dhat  sweet*e 

thiq, 
Bhat  He  nab  of  ns  reosiq*. 
And  briq  ns  of  dhis  wooniq* 

For  His  mntsh'el'e  mil'se. 
Hee  biiq  ns  nnt  of  dhis  woo 
And  ns  taatsh'e  wertsh*en  swoo, 
In  dhis  liiy  goo  nun  s-  it  goo, 
Dhat  we  moo'ten,  ai  and  oo, 

Hab*en  dhe  eetsh-e  blis*e. 


Verbal  IVandaticn  of  the  Early  English  {correcUd  text),  eotUintML — ^ForgiTe 
tiwm  The  wicked  men,  Ood,  if  it  is  thy  will,  For  whose  gailt  We  (haTe)  been 
tibmst  In  (to)  this  yile  prison. — ^IV.  Let  none  hare  trust  in  his  life!  Here 
may  he  not  renuun.  High  though  he  rise,  Death  feUs  him  to  (the)  ground. 
Now  hath  one  weal  and  bliss,  Suddenly  he  shall  nuss  thereof.  (The)  world's  weal, 
with  certainty,  Lasteth  not  but  one  hour. — ^V.  Maiden,  that  bare  the  hearen's 
king,  Beseeeh  thy  son,  that  sweet  thing,  That  he  have  of  us  pity,  And  bring  ua 
out  of  this  afllietion.  For  his  great  mercy.  Hay  he  bring  us  out  of  this  woe, 
And  so  to  act  teach  us,  In  this  life  go  how  so  it  go.  That  we  may,  aye  and  erer 
Have  the  eternal  bhss. 
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Chap.  V. 


An  examination  of  the  pronunciation  of  old  French,  especially  of 
the  Norman  dialect,  is  also  almost  forced  upon  our  attention  by 
the  close  connection  of  the  two  languages  during  the  formation  of 
English  proper.  The  researches  now  being  instituted  by  Mr.  J. 
Payne  into  the  persistence  of  Norman  forms*  have  given  the 
pronunciation  of  Norman  a  still  greater  interest.  The  investigation 
is  fraught  with  difficulty,  as  will  appear  at  once  from  the  present 
attempt  to  resuscitate  early  English  sounds.  It  must  be  conducted 
separately,  first  by  an  examination  of  all  the  documents  tending  to 
throw  a  light  upon  early  French  proniinciation ;  secondly,  by  a  carefiil 
study  of  the  living  dialectic  pronunciation  in  the  North  of  France ; 
thirdly,  by  a  review  of  Norman  French  poetry,  either  in  original  ma- 
nuscripts of  known  dates  or  in  trustworthy  editions  of  the  same, 
such  as  M.  Michel's  edition  of  Benoit.'  To  assume  that  old  Norman 
was  pronounced  as  modem  Norman,'  or  modem  French,  or  modem 
English,  would  be  against  aU  historical  precedent,  and  the  most 
probable  hypothesis  is  that  it  differed  from  aU  of  these  in  many 
respects,  but  that  we  may  find  indications  of  the  existence  of  aU  of 
the  latter  forms  in  particular  cases.  Such  an  investigation  is 
entirely  beside  the  present,  although  both  have  been  occasionally 
brought  in  contact,  through  Palsgrave  in  the  xvi  th  century,  and 
such  translations  from  the  Norman  as  the  Prisoner's  Prayer,  and 
the  rhymes  of  English  and  French  in  Chaucer  and  the  Political 
Songs.     It  would  be  difficult  for  any  but  a  Frenchman  to  conduct, 


*  **The  Norman  element  in  the 
English,  spoken  and  written,  of  the 
xinth  ana  xiY  th  centuries,  and  in  the 
proyincial  dialects,"  is  the  more  ex- 
tended title  which  Mr.  Payne  has 
adopted  for  his  papers  read  before  ^e 
Philological  Society  in  1868  and  1869. 

^  Chroniqne  des  Dncs  de  Normandie 
par  Benoit,  tronvire  anglo-normand  da 
xn^  si^cle,  pnhliee  pour  la  premiere 
fois  d'apr^  nn  manuscrit  dn  Mus^e 
Britannique  par  Franciiqu$  Michel^ 
1836-1844.  3  yols.  4to.  Published  by 
order  of  the  French  goyemment.  The 
MS.  followed  is  Harl.  1717,  and  the 
printed  text  was  compared  with  the 
original  by  Sir  F.  Maaden.  There  is 
a  copy  in  the  Beading  Boom  of  the 
British  Museum. 

'  It  would  be  as  wrong  to  suppose 
that  there  is  a  Normaa  dialect,  as  that 
there  is  a  Scottish  dialect.  Both  of 
them  admit  of  s^aration  into  seyeral 
distinct  forms,  requiring  different  forma 
of  writing  to  be  intelligible.  M.  I'abb^ 
Delalonde,  professor  of  history  at  the 
fiireulty  of  tneology  at  Bonen,  who  has 
most  kindly  replied  in  writing  to 
seyeral  questions  which  I  took  the 
liberty  of  putting  to  him  on  Norman 


speech,  says:  "On  ne  pent,  k  mon 
ayis,  ^^n^raHser  aucune  assertion  sur 
les  pomts  de  detail,  attendu  que  Tex- 
pression  et  mSme  I'accent  se  localisent 
extrdmement ....  Ce  qui  est  yrai  ici, 
pent  ne  pas  TStre  U.  .  .  .  Chez  noua 
(dans  le  diocese  de  Bouen)  on  trouye 
deux  dialectes  compl^tement  diff^rents 
d' accent:    le  brayon,   parle  dans    la 

Sortion  orientale  du  d6partement  (ou 
Loc^se)  surtout  dans  Tarrondissement 
de  Neufchttel,  et  une  portion  de  celui 
de  Dieppe.  L'accent  est  picaid,  par 
consequent  href,  et  ayec  le  syst^e  d« 
syncopes  propres  au  picard :  •"  veuT* 
tent  oien,  mats  »"  n*  peuv*tent  pas^ 
Us  yeulent  bien^  mais  ils  ne  peurent 
pas.  Du  reste  pas  de  mots  onginaux. 
Le  cauchois,  panc^  dans  tout  le  plateau 
occidental  allonge  extrdmement  la  der- 
ni^re  ou  I'ayant  demi^re  syllabe  du  mot^ 
prononce  Vk  tr^s  ouyert :  le  dialecte  cau- 
chois est  riche  en  mots  originaux,  maia 
ces  mots  sent  fort  localises."  The  **bu 
Normand"  speaks,  again,  a  different 
set  of  dialecte.  Hence,  although  we 
may  Und  remnants  of  old  prottunciatio& 
in  all  these  dialects,  it  would  be  hasard- 
ouB  to  infer  the  old  pronunciation  finom 
any  one  of  them. 
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and  we  may  probably  have  to  wait  for  a  considerable  time,  before  a 
properly  qualified  investigator  devotes  himself  to  the  task.  May 
this  last  anticipation  prove  incorrect ! ' 

3.  MucxLLAKiES  OF  THB  xiu  TH  Cbntubt  fbok  Beliqvi£  ANnavA,  Eajilt 
English  Poems,  and  Political  Songs,  with  an  Examination  of  thb 
NoKMAN  Fbbnch  £I,  A1. 

Under  this  heading  some  brief  notices  will  be  given  of  short 
rhymed  pieces  belonging  to  the  xni  th  or  the  earliest  part  of  the 
XIV  th  century,  contained  in  the  Beliquia  Antique j^  Early  M^ 
lUh  Poemiy^  and  Political  S<mg»,^ 

The  most  considerable  poem  in  the  Reliquits  Antique  is  the 
Besxiaey,  i,  208 ;  ^  it  is  only  pcutly  in  rhyme,'  and  the  rhymes  are 
not  un&equently  broken  by  non-rhyming  couplets,  or  fall  into  mere  'j 
assonances,  so  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  them  for  deter-  ' 
mining  the  pronunciation.  Thus  we  cannot  be  sure  that  «,  which 
is  used  throughout  the  poem  for  «A,  was  pronounced  (s),  from  the 
rhyme :  fis  is,  p.  220,  v.  499,  529,  for  between  them  we  have : 
biswiken  bigripen,  v.  515.  Other  parts  are  alliterative  and  there- 
fore of  no  assistance,  but  they  burst  out  occasionally  in  rhyme  for  a 
few  lines.  This  poem  uses  u  consistentiy  for  (uu),  and  ou,  ow  for  ' 
(oou,  ou)  as  ia :  out  p.  223,  v.  645  =  aught,  nout  p.  209,  v.  18  =s 
nought,  occasionally  written  nogt,  p.  212,  v.  187,  sowles  p.  211, 
V.  118,  soule  p.  213,  v.  206,  knowe^  p.  211,  v.  121,  knov  p.  212, 
V.  165.  There  seems  to  be  no  use  of  u  for  i  or  e  throughout  the 
poem,  thus  we  have :  mirie  p.  221,  v.  570,  pit  p.  226,  v.  761 ;  this 
consorts  properly  with  the  consistent  use  of  u  for  (uu).     Similarly 


^  Diez,  Grammatik  der  romanischen 
Spnchen,  2iid  ed.  1856,  yoI.  1,  pp. 
404-454,  inTestigates  the  meaning  of 
the  old  French  letters,  bnt  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  The  commencement  of 
an  inTestigation  into  the  yalnes  of 
Kornum  ei,  ai,  together  with  a  few 
other  casual  remarks  on  old  and  modem 
Norman  pronunciation,  will  be  found 
bdow,  p.  463.  See  also  the  extracts 
from  Br.  Bapp,  below,  p.  509,  n.  1. 

*  Beliquie  Antiqus.  Scraps  from 
Aneient  Hanuscripts  illustrating  chiefly 
Early  English  iiiterature  and  the 
Eng^ush  Languge.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Wnf  ht  and  James  Orchard  Halliwell, 
%y^  Syo.  pp.  327  and  287,  1841- 
1843.  The  text  has  generally  been 
earefrilly  transcribed  and  printed,  but 
some  mistakes  occur,  as  pointed  out 
p.  429,  note  1,  p.  441,  note  1,  and 
p.  445,  note  2. 

'  Early  English  Poems  and  lares  of 
Saints  (with  &ose  of  the  Wicked  Birds 
Pilflfte  oad  Judas).  Copied  and  edited 
frmn  manoscripto  in  the  Library  of  the 


British  Museum  by  F.  J.  Fumiyall, 
1862,  for  the  Philological  Society. 

«  The  Political  Sonn  of  EngUnd 
from  the  reign  of  John  to  that  of 
Edward  II,  edited  and  translated  by 
Thomas  Wright,  Esq.  London,  1839. 
4to.  pp.  xviii,  408.    Camden  Society. 

*  The  text  of  this  was  especially  read 
by  the  MS.  Arundel  292,  fo.  4.  tor  the 
Bel.  Ant.  It  has  been  reprinted  with 
extensiye  notes,  and  a  few  conjectural 
emendations,  in :  Altenglische  Sprach- 
proben  nebst  einem  Worterbuche,  unter 
tiitwirkungyon  Karl  Goldbeck  heraus- 
gegeben  yon  Eduard  Matzner.  Berlin, 
1867.  Lar^  8yo.  yol.  i,  p.  57. 

*  The  following  parts  are  in  rhyme, 
the  pages  refer  to  the  R«l,  Ani,,  the 
number  of  the  lines  are  taken  from 
Goldbeck  and  Matzner :  p.  209,  y.  40- 
45 ;  p.  210,  y.  54-87  in  couplets,  y.  89- 
119  alternate  rhpie,  p.  215,  y.  307  to 
p.  217,  y.  384,  with  a  few  short  inter- 
ruptions, p.  218,  y.  424  to  p.  219,  y. 
455,  p.  220,  y.  499  to  p.  221,  y.  554, 
p.  222,  y.  588,  to  p.  224,  y.  694,  p.  226, 
y.  733  to  p.  227  y.  802  and  hist. 
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we  rarely  find  o  for  either  (nu)  or  (u),  thus :  sunne  =  sun,  p.  209, 
V.  19,  ciinne  p.  210,  v.  69,  come  p.  209,  v.  35,  but:  cume^  p,  210 
V.  67,  sumer  p.  214,  v.  236,  hule  p.  214,  v.  253,  but :  hole  p.  217 
V.  394,  p.  226  V.  769,  and  the  rhyme :  cul  ful  p.  225  v.  741  = 
cowl  fuU,^  may  be  considered  as  establishing  the  value  of  long  u  as 
(uu)  in  opposition  to  the  modem  opinion  that  it  is  (au)  or  (ou). 

The  spelling  is  generally  good  and  consistent,'  but  it  presents 
certain  peculiarities.  Thus  «  is  always  employed  both  for  «  and  shy 
and  the  rhyme,  as  already  pointed  out,  ought  to  determine  that  (s) 
was  the  only  sound.  Also  g  is  used  throughout,  generally  as  pure 
5  with  the  guttural  eflfect  after  vowels,  as  in :  sigte  p.  211,  v.  107, 
rigten  p.  211,  v.  117,  drigtin  p.  211,  v.  119,  ^urg  p.  211,  v.  119, 
inog  p.  211,  V.  142.  Sometimes  the  resolution  into  (j)  or  (i)  seems 
indicated  by  a  prefixed  t,  as :  leige%  p.  216,  v.  359,  maig  p.  210, 
V.  80,  p.  220,  V.  516,  p.  221,  v.  548,  but  the  ^  is  then  most  generally 
omitted  as  in :  mai  p.  211,  v.  129,  mainles  =  without  power,  main 
force?  p.  211,  v.  128,  dai  p.  210,  v.  63,  but  dei  p.  215,  v.  306, 
meiden  p.  209,  v.  37,  shewing  that  ai,  ei  were  conf^ed.  Initially 
the  g  was  simply  (j)  to  judge  by:  ging  =  young,  p.  213,  v.  214, 
gu  =  you  p.  244,  v.  700,  ge  =  she  p.  214,  v.  243,  but  it  may  have 
been  (^h).  After  %  it  disappears  altogether  as:  sti  p.  213,  v.  198. 
The  aspirate  h  is  treated  very  irregularly,  being  sometimes  start- 
Hngly  inserted,  as  hao  for  ae  p.  226,  v.  792,  and  frequently  omitted. 
After  w  it  generally  disappears,  as :  wit,  wel  =  white,  wheel, 
p.  225,  V.  737.  The  form  wu  for  whu  =  A«  =  how  (suprit  p.  429, 
note  1,)  is  frequent,  as  p.  209,  v.  36  and  v.  55,  but:  hu  p.  210, 
V.  56,  in  the  next  line.  The  pronunciation  of  eh  seems  intended 
for  (tsh),  and  such  apparent  rhymes  as :  riche  ilike  =  rich  alike 
p.  222,  V.  604,  must  be  considered  as  assonances,  unless  we  suppose 
-like  to  be  an  orthographical  error  for  -liche.  The  use  of  %  is 
general,  but  we  have  bicumeth  p.  210,  v.  91,  unless  it  be  a  mis- 
print. After  «,  ty  d  this  %  becomes  ^,  as  in  Ormin,  the  instances 
are  collected  by  Matzner  at  v.  22. 

The  diphthongs  at,  ei  appear  to  be  (ai)  by  the  cases  already  -cited. 
Forbroiden  p.  211,  v.  124,  seems  to  stand  for  forhrogden  and  should 
imply  therefore  oi  =  (oi),  but  it  is  uncertain,  and  similar  at  diph- 
thongs are  unknown,  so  that  we  cannot  infer  generally  ot  =  (oi). 
In :  newe  p.  225,  v.  724,  spewed  p.  211,  v.  139,  %ewes  p.  212,  v. 
183,  reufoUke  p  223,  v.  652,  we  can  hardly  take  eu  for  anything 
but  (eu).  In :  taunede  p.  226,  v.  767,  middle  high  Oerman  wounen 
to  shew,  (au)  seems  to  be  implied. 


^  Wor  80  he  wnneiS  ^ia  panter, 
he  fedelS  him  al  mid  o'Ser  der, 
of  "So  He  he  wile  he  nime'tS  He  col 
and  fet  him  wel  til  he  is  Ail. 
sWhereso  he  dwelleth,  thiB  panther, 
he  feedeth  him  all  with  other  deer 
(beasts),  of  those  that  he  wil,  he  taketh 
the  cowl  (skin  F)  and  feedeth  him  wel 
til  he  is  rail.    This  is  Matzner*s  inter- 
pretation of  euL    The  Latin  has  only : 


diyersiB  pastas  venatibns.  The  af(B. 
cnfle  (^If.  gl.  20),  cugle  (td.),  cnhle, 
Mwi  is  remarkable  for  the  early  in- 
terchange of  {ty  gh)  which  has  not 
descended.  If  eul  is  to  be  thus  inter- 
preted, it  has  lost  a  final  e.  But  is  dot 
rather  eul  the  French  word  meaning 
mmp,  the  prime  piece  ? 

*  The  niandwntine  of  the  MS.  is 
partionlarly  beantifiiljlaxge,  and  careM. 
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On  the  whole  this  poem,  though  presenting  some  peculiarities,  fully 
confirms  the  conclusions  derived  from  the  two  preceding  old  poems. 
In  none  of  the  others  does  the  orthography  seem  so  trustworthy. 

The  'Family  Frayeb,  Paternosteb,  etc.,  vol.  i,  p.  22,  mixes  as- 
sonances with  its  rhymes  freely,  as  :  lif  siche,  bunden  wndes ;  king- 
dom don ;  wndis  bunde.  Of  these :  lif  siche  =  sickneM,  is  useful  in 
establishing  the  value  of  the  long  i  as  (ii)  or  (tV).  The  u  is  consis- 
tently used  as  (uu),  and  ou  in  trow  as  (oou),  once  erroneous  speUed  L' 
trtte,  but  au  is  also  used  in  sauk,  which,  if  correct,  is  an  early  and  quite 
unusual  transformation  of  suk.  The  rhyme  to  this  word  :  bysuak 
seems  to  imply  some  error  in  the  MS.,  which  is  here  correctly  tran- 
scribed. Another  unusual  form  is:  leyse  for  leWy  and  fleyes  for 
Jfsshy  compare  suprii  p.  265,  and  infr^  p.  473,  n.  4.  Although  Marie 
occurs  fiilly  in ;  Heil,  Marie,  fed  of  grace !  =  (Hail  Marii'e  ful  of 
graa'se  !)  it  is  abbreviated  to  Marty  in 

Moder  of  milcef  ^  and  maidin  Mari,  (Moo'der  of  mils,  and  maidin  Marii*, 

Hdp  us  at  ure  bending,  for  ^i  merci.         Help  us  at  uur  end'iq  for  dhii  mersii*.) 

No  doubt  this  was  a  very  ancient  occasional  abbreviation  of  a 
name  so  common  on  the  lips  of  all  worshippers :  thus  in  Germany 
(Maarii')  is  fully  as  common  as  (Marii'e)  in  addressing  persons  of 
that  name.  See  p.  446,  Ex.  3.  The  aspirate  comes  in  curiously  in : 
hart  =  art,  bus  =  us,  as  well  as  house,  bending  =  ending,  herde)?e 
=  earthe,  hure  =  our.  The  guttural  is  evidently  expressed  by  oh 
in  ^Hch,*  halmichtende,  licht,  richt,  which  is  very  unusual. 

The  Cbeed  and  Paternosieb,  vol.  i,  p.  57,  are  not  in  the  pure 
xnith  century  orthography.  We. have  indeed :  ure,  wi]mten,  but: 
Pounce  (written  Punce  =  Pontius,  in  the  last  example),  ous,  foule. 
This  shews  a  period  of  transition,  which  will  be  especially  noticed 
inHayelok,  infra  p.  471,  occasioned  by  the  growing  use  of  «  as  (yy) 
or  (ii,  i,  e),  compare  in  the  Creed :  y-buriid,  and  in  the  Paternoster : 
als  we  forgivet  ueh  o^ir  man.  Other  peculiarities  here  are :  sshipper 
=  schipper,  ags.  scyppan,  create ;  and :  Jleisi  =  fleisch,flesh ;  steioh 
=  steg,  ascended.  The  rhymes  in  the  Paternoster  are  correct, 
except :  don  man. 

Another  Cbeed,  Patebkosteb,  Ave,  etc.,  are  given  in  vol.  i,  p. 

234,  in  which  the  u  long  is  perfectly  preserved  for  (uu),  and:  \/' 

birieddy  iche,  are  used.     Pontius  appears  as  Ponce,  which  compared       / 

with  the  first  Punce,  shews  the  use  of  o  for  short  (u).     The  Pater-    ^ 

noster  is  chiefly  in  assonances,  and  we  cannot  feel  sure  that :  deadd 

so^fastheedd,  in  the  next  prayer,  is  a  rhyme  or  an  assonance,  that 

is,  whether  the  first  word  is  (deed)  or  (deeth),  or  (deead).   The  last 

little  moral  has  some  assonances : 

If  man  him  bi'Socfce  (If  man  -im  bithokh'te, 

Inderiike  and  ofle  In*erliik  and  oft'e, 

Wu  aide  ia  te  fore  Him  Hard  is  te  fooTe 

Fro  bedde  te  flore,  Fro  bed*e  te  floo're, 

^  Thia    is    the   MS.    reading,  the  compare   yeoffh  in  a  sermon  of  the 

printed  text  has  milU,  age.  mildi^  see  xm  th  oentury,  from  MS.  Trin.  Coll. 

Ta  p.  429,  note  1.  Gam.  B.  14,  62,  in  ReL  Ant.  i,  129, 

ImperatiTe  of  fetn   to  prosper,  1.  2  and  14, 
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Wa  renfiil  ia  te  flitte  Hnu  rea'ftil  is  te  flit*e 

Fro  flore  te  pitte,  Fro  floo're  te  pit'e, 

Fro  pitte  to  pine  Fro  pit*e  te  pii-ne, 

t$at  nenre  sal  fine  Bhat  never  shal  f ii*ne, 

I  wene  non  sinne  li  wee*ne  noon  sin'e 

Snide  his  herte  winnen.  Shuuld  -is  Hert  win*en.) 

But  we  might  suppose  tliat  (bithof'te)  was  already  occasionally 
pronounced,  as  in  the  West  of  England  (supra  p.  212).  The  Prench 
jUney  finir,  end,  establishes  the  pronunciation  of  pine.  Fore  for  fare 
is  a  Korth-countryism,  and  te  for  the  usual  to,  seems  to  indicate  an 
indistinct  utterance,  perhaps  (t^).  I  have  ventured  to  pronounce  : 
sal,  sulde,  with  (sh),  but  I  do  not  feel  quite  certain,  for  reasons 
named  above,  p.  440. 

Immediately  preceding  this  moral  is  the  following  in  which :  I 
ne,  occurs  in  Mr.  Wright's  text,  but :  fne,  in  one  word,  occurs  in 
the  MS,  just  as  in  the  old  high  German  quoted  by  Graff,  (supi4 
p.  292,  n.  2),  and  clearly  shewing  the  (in'e)  or  (ii-ne)  pronunciation. 

Wanne  I  "Senke  tSinges  "Sre,  (Whan  i  theqk'e  thiq'ee  three, 

Ne  mai  hi  neure  hlvSe  ben ;  Ne  mai  i  never  bliidh'e  bee ; 

iSe  ton  is  dat  I  sal  awei,  Dhet-oon  is  dhat  i  shal  awai', 

ISe  to'Ser  is  ine  wot  wUk  dei  Bhet-oodh'r  is  in'e  wot  whilk  dai, 

^e  "Sridde  is  mi  moste  kare,  Dhe  thrid'e,  is  mi  most*e  kaa*re, 

Ine  wot  wider  I  sal  faren.  In'e  wot  whidh-er  i  shal  fiaa-re.) 

In  this  pronunciation  I  have  taken  some  necessary  liberties  with 
the  text,  as  the  omission  of  €Ui  Infinitive  n  for  the  rhyme,  rectifi- 
cation of  the  aspirate,  w  for  why  d  for  ^,  etc. 

The  three  first  Paternosters,  Aves,  and  Credos,  are  here  given  for 
comparison  with  those  of  Dan  Michel,  supr^  p.  413.  They  have 
been  read  with  the  original  MSS.,^  and  are  printed  accordingly, 
with  the  exception  of  capitals,  punctuation,  undotted  i,  and  long  f. 
Titles,  where  wanting,  are  added  for  convenience.  The  pronun- 
ciation is  adapted  to  a  slightly  amended  text,  as  the  manuscripts 
are  often  very  faulty,  but  the  different  provincial  characters  are 
not  disturbed.  The  whole  writing  and  versification  is  very  rude 
and  uncouth. 


MS,  Ootton  Cleop,  S.  vi,fo.  201  f°. 
Sd,  Ant.  1,  22. 

Fatek  nosteb. 

{Tre  fadir  ]>at  hart  in  henene, 
halged  be  )>i  name  with  giftis  senene 

Bamia  cnme  ]>i  kingdom, 

\\  wille  in  her)>ef  ids  in  henene  be  don, 

vre  bred  ]>at  lastes  ai 

gyne  it  hns  bis  hilke  dai, 

and  vre  misaedis  ]^n  forgyue  hns, 

als  we  forgyue  ]>aim  ^at  misdon  hns, 

and  leod  ns  in  tol  na  fandinge, 

hot  frels  us  fra  alle  inele  ])iiig. 

Amen* 


Cof^eeiured  JPronuneiation, 

Faa'ter  nos'ter. 

TJnTe  faa'der  dhat  art  in  nevene, 
Ral'ghed  bee  dhi  naa'me  with  gift*iB 

eevene, 
Saa*min  kun-me  dhi  kiq'doom*. 
Dhi  wil  in  erth,  als  in  hevne  be  don. 
TJu're  breed,  dhat  last'es  ai, 
QuY  it  ns,  dhis  ilk-e  dai. 
And  un're  misdeed'is  dhnn  for^ve  ns 
Als  wee  foigiive  dhaim  dhat  miifi'doon* 
And  leed  us  in  til  naa  fan*diq*e,      [us. 
But  (reels  us  fira  al  iivle  thiq*e. 

Aa*meiL. 


^  The  printed  text  of  the  JUliquice      were  again  compared  with  the  originals 
AntiqucB  was  first  read  by  me  with  the      by  Mr.  Brock. 
MSS.,  and  the  proofs  of  theae  pages 
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^eQ  Marie,  fal  of  grace, 
ye  lanird  Jrich  ]»e  in  hemrilk  place, 
blisoed  be  bu  mang  alle  wimmem, 
and  blisoea  be  ^e  bloone  of  ^i  wambe. 

Amen. 


Gkbdo 

Si  true  in  God,  Mer  hal-micbt- 
tende,)»at  makedebenen  and  betde})e, 
and  in  Ibesnc  Krist,  is  ane  lepi  sone, 
bnre  lauerd,  bat  was  bigotin  of  ^e 
ball  gast,  ana  bom  of  pe  mainden 
Marie,  pinid  nnder  Pimce  Pilate, 
festened  to  ^e  rode,  ded  and  doluun, 
liebt  in  til  belle,  pe  j^ride  dai  np 
las  fra  dede  to  Hue,  steeb  in  tu 
beaeiine,  sitis  on  is  fadir  ricbt 
band,  ladir  al-waldand,  be  pen 
■al  cume  to  deme  pe  qnike  an 
ye  dede.  Hy  troue  ny  J>eli 
gast,  and  hely  kirke,  ye  samninge 
of  balgbes,  forgifiies  of  sinnes,  yp- 
lisigen  of  fleyes,  and  life  wi]7-bntin 
bend.    Amem. 


Aa*T6 

Hail,  Marii'e,  fdl  of  graa'se,     [plaa'se 
Bbe  laa'Tird  tbiArb  dbe  in  er'rilk 
Blis'ed  be  dbuu  maq  aVe  wim*en* 
And  blis'ed  be  dbe  blosm-  of  dbi 

wamb.     Aa*men*. 

Kree'do 

li  troou'e  in  God,  faa'der  al'miJtbt*- 
end'e,  dhat  maa'kede  ney-en  andertb*e,and 
in  Dzbee'sus  Erist,  nis  aa*neleep*i  soo'ne, 
un*re  layerd,  dbat  was  bigot-en  of  dbe 
Haa'li  Gaast,  and  bom  of  dbe  Mai 'den 
Marii'e,  pii'ned  nn*der  Pnns'e  Pilaat'e, 
fest'ened  to  dbe  roo'de,  ded  and  dulyen, 
liA-bt  in  til  nel'e,  dbe  tbrid'e  dai  np< 
raas*  fra  deed'e  to  lii've,  ste^b  in  til 
ueyene,  sit'es  on  his  iaa'der  ri^bt 
Hand,  feut'der  al'wald'and*,  nee  dben 
sbal  knn'me  to  dee*me  dbe  ktrik'e  and 
dbe  deed'e.  li  trou-e  [in]  dbe  Haa'li 
Gaast,  and  baa*li  Eirk'e,  dbe  sam'niq'e 
of  Hal'gbes,  forgif-nes  of  sin'es,  up*- 
rii'si^ben  of  fiaisb,  and  lii-ye  witbnu'ten 
end'e    Aa*men. 


Sm-l.  M8.  3724,  /o.  44.  Sd,  Ant.  1,  57.    Camden's  Semaines^  p.  24.   ZytUlUm's 

History,  4,  130. 

Pater  NosTEB  Of  Anolicx)  Paa*ter  nos'ter 


Vie  fiider  in  benene  ricbe, 
yi  name  be  baliid  euer  ilicbe 
yn.  bringe  ys  to  yi  miclul  blisce, 
^i  inlle  to  wircbe  )>n  ts  wisse, 
Ala  bit  is  in  beuene  i-do 
Soar  in  eorj^e  ben  bit  al  bo, 
yai  boli  br^  ]^at  leaiey  ay 
ba  send  bit  ons  J^is  ilke  day, 
rorgine  ons  alle  )>at  we  hamy  don, 
Als  we  forginet  neb  oyii  man 
Ke  lete  ys  falle  in  no  fondinge, 
Ak  adlde  ys  fro  ye  foule  >inge. 

Amen. 

Gbbdo 

I  bilene  in  God  fadir  almiclity, 
aiunper  of  benene  and  of  eorjye,  and 
in  Inesns  Crist,  bis  onlepi  sone, 
fn  lonerd,  y&t  is  iuange  bnrch  ye 
boly  gost,  llore  of  Marie  Mayden, 
^lede  pine  Ynder  Ponnce  Filat, 
piebi  on  rode  tre,  ded  and  ybnriid, 
udit  in  to  belle,  ye  ynMe  day  fram 
detii  aroB,  steich  m  to  benene,  sit  on 
bis  fiidir  ricbt  bonde,  Grod  almicbti, 
^eime  is  oominde  to  deme  ye  qnikke 
and  ^  dede.  I  bilene  in  ^e  boly 
gost,  al  boly  cbircbe,  mone  of 
aUe  halwen,  foreinenis  of  sinne, 
flei^  Yprising,  lyf  wi]>nten  ende. 

Amen. 


UuTe  faa'der  in  beyne  riitsb'e, 
Dbi  naam'e  be  Halved  eyer  iliitsb'e 
Dbun  briq  us  too  dbe  miteb-el  blis-e, 
Dbi  wil'e  to  wirtsb'e  dbnn  us  wis'e, 
Als  Hit  is  in  beyn-  idoo* 
Ever  in  ertb-e  ben  it  al'soo*, 
Dbat  Hoo'li  bred  dbat  lest'etb  ai 
Dbun  send  Hit  us  dbis  ilk'e  dai, 
Forgiiy  us  al  dhat  wee  naytb  doon, 
*  Als  wee  forgiyetb  eecb  ootb'er  man, 
Nee  leet  us  fal  in  noo  fou'diq-e, 
Ak  sbild  us  froo  dbe  fuu'le  tbiq*e. 

Aa'men*. 

K  r  e  e'  d  0 

li  bileey  in  God,  faa'der  al*miArbt*i, 
sbip'er  of  neyene  and  of  ertb-e,  and 
in  Dzbee-sus  Erist,  His  oon'leep-i  soo*ne, 
uu're  loY'erd,  dbat'  is  ifaire  tburkb  tbe 
Hoo'li  Goosl^  booTen  of  MarU-e  mai'den. 
tboo'lede  pii-ne  un-der  Pun'se  Pilaat*, 
pi>tbt  on  tbe  roo'de  tree,  deed  and  iberied, 
liirbt  into  nel'e,  dbe  tbrid'e  dai  from 
deetb  aroos*,  staiiirb  into  neyene,  sit  on 
His  faa'dir  riArbt  Hond'e,  Grod  al'miA;bt*i, 
dhen'e  is  kuum*end'e  to  deem'e  dbe  kicik'e 
and  dbe  deed'e.  li  bileeye  in  dbe  Hoo'lt 
Goost,  al  Hoo'li  tsbirtsb-e,  moon'e  of 
al'e  Hal*wen,  forgiynes  of  sin*e,  flaisk 
nprii'siq*,  liif  witbuu'ten  end'e. 

Aa'men*. 
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Arund.  MS,  292,  fol.  3.  BelAnU  1, 234. 

PaTBB  N08TBB. 

Fader  ure  "Satt  art  in  heuene  bUsse 
ISiii  hege  name  itt  wur5e  bliscedd, 
Cumen  itt  mote  'Si  king  dom, 
"Sin  hali  wil  it  be  al  don 
In  heuene  and  in  ei^e  all  so, 
So  itt  sail  ben  ful  wel  ic  tro ; 
5if  118  alle  one  ^\b  dai 
Vre  bred  of  iche  dai 
And  fomue  us  ure  sinne 
Als  we  aon  ure  wi'tSerwinnes ; 
Leet  us  noct  in  fondinge  £alle, 
Ooc  fro  iuel  "Su  sild  us  alle. 

Amen. 

AuB  Mabia 

Marie  ful  off  grace,  weel  de  be, 
Godd  of  heuene  be  wiiS  "Se, 
Oure  alle  wimmen  bliscedd  tu  be, 
So  be  tSe  bem  datt  is  boren  of  "Se. 

Crebo  in  Dbum 
I  leue  in  Godd  al-micten  fader, 
"Satt  heuene  and  erSe  made  to  gar ; 
And  in  Ihesu  Crist  his  leue  sun, 
Vre  onelic  louerd,  ik  him  mune, 
ISatt  of  de  holigost  bikennedd  was, 
Of  Marie  tSe  maiden  boren  he  was, 
Hnedd  under  Ponce  Pilate, 
On  rode  nailedd  for  mannes  sake ; 
"Sar  "Solede  he  deadd  widuten  wold, 
And  biriedd  was  in  de  roche  cold, 
Dun  til  helle  licten  he  gan, 
"Se  "Sridde  dai  off  deadd  atkam, 
To  heuene  he  steg  in  ure  manliche, 
"Sar  sitte'S  he  in  hijs  fiaderes  riche, 

0  domes  dai  sal  he  cumen  agen, 
To  demen  dede  and  lines  men : 

1  leue  on  %e  hali  east, 
al  holi  chirche  steae&st 
Men  off  alle  holi  kinne, 
And  forgiuenesse  of  mannes  sinne, 
Yprisinge  of  alle  men, 
And  echo  lif  I  leue.    Amen. 


Camden* $  Remaines  p.  24. 
Paa'ter    nos'ter. 

Faa'der  uu*re  dhat  art  in  Hevne  blis'e 
Dhiin  Hekh*e  naam  it  wurdh*e  blis'od, 
Kuu'men  it  moo-te  dhii  kiq-doom* 
Dhiin  Haa'li  wil  it  bee  al  doon 
In  Heven  and  in  erth  al  soo, 
So  it  shal  been  ful  wel  ik  troo, 
Gif  us  al'e  on  >  dhis  dai 
tJu're  bred  of  iitsh-e  day 
And  forgiv  us  uu're  sin'e 
Als  wee  doon  uu-re  wiidh*erwin*es ; 
Leet  us  nokht  in  fon*diq*e  fal'e, 
Ook  fro  ii'Yl  dhuu  shild  us  al*e. 

Aa'men*. 

A  a*  ye 

Marii'e  ful  of  graa-se,  wel  de^  be, 
Grod  of  Hevne  bee  with  dhee, 
Ovr-  al*e  wim'en  blist  tu'  bee, 
So  bee  dhe  bem  dat-s^  bom  of  dhe. 

E  r  e  e*  d  o 

li  leey  in  God  al'miA-ht-en  Faa-der, 

Dhat  Hevn-and  erth'e  maad  togaa*der; 

And  in  Dzhee'sus  Erist,  His  lee*Te  suu-ne, 

Uur  oomeliik  loyerd,  ik  nim  muu*ne, 

Dhat  of  dhe  Hoo'li  Goost  biken*ed  was, 

Of  Marii'e  dhe  mai'den  boom  He  was, 

Pii'ued  un-der  Puns*e  Pilaa'te, 

On  roo'de  nail*ed  for  mau'es  saa*ke. 

Dhar  dhoold  -e  death  withuu'ten  woold, 

And  ber'ied  was  in  dhe  rotsh'e  koold, 

Dunn  til  uel-e  liArht'en  ho  gaan, 

Dhe  thrid-e  dai  of  death  atkaam*, 

To  Hevn  -e  ste^h  in  uur  man  liiishe, 

Dhar  sit'eth  -e  in  -is  faadrra  rii'tshe, 

0  doo'mes  dai  shal  -e  kuu-men  agen* 

To  dee*men  deed  and  lii'ves  men. 

li  leeye  on  dhe  Haa-U  Gaast, 

Al-HOO'li  tshirtsh-e  stee'defast, 

Men  of  ale  hoo'li  kin*e, 

And  for^ynes*  of  man*es  siu'e, 

Up'riis'iq*  of  al'e  men, 

And  ee-tsne  liif  ii  leey.    Aarmen*. 


The  short  Pbotebbial  Yebses,  yoL  ii,  p.  14,  are  taken  from  the 
margin  of  the  Cott.  MS.  Cleop.  C.  yi,  fo.  21,  where  they  are  in  a 
different  hand  from  the  text  and  are  prohably  mnch  later,  though, 
as  Mr.  Wright  observes,  "in  a  hand  of  the  thirteenth  centnry." 
They  contain  some  peculiarities  as :  )?eise  midoutin  lesing,  for :  jiese 


I  This  line  is  probably  conrupt.  The 
hiatns  (al*e  on),  is  unlikely,  but  to 
read :  (Gif  us  aloo*ne  . . .  ohis  dai), 
would  be  deficient  imless  we  inserted 
(nun)  or  some  such  word,  after  (aloo'ue^, 
meaning:  giye  us  alone  [now]  this 
day.  The  rhyme  is,  however,  so  rough, 
that  critidam  is  out  of  the  question* 


>  (De)  for  (dhe)  after  (wel);  (tu) 
for  (dhu)  after  (blist^  which  must  be 
taken  aa  a  monosvllaDle,  this  change 
of  (dhu)  into  (tu)  shewing  that  me 
preceding  letter  was  yoiceless,  that  is 
(t)  not  (a),  as  ))u  would  haye  otherwise 
been  (du^,  oomnare  the  first  case,  and 
also  (oat)  for  (dhat)  after  (bem). 
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wi)niten  lesing  =  these  without  lying.  This  form  ^eise  is  not  named 
hy  Stratmann,  and  is  perhaps  an  individuality.  The  ou  in :  midoutin 
strontende,  belong  to  the  transition  period,  shewn  distinctly  hy: 
"  that  tu,  and  <©«,"  both  of  which  =  J«,  in  two  following  lines. 
The  form  ieluy  printed  jelu,  for  ^^elu  =  yellow,  is  peculiar,  as 
shewing  the  complete  passage  of  5  into  t . 

In  vol.  i,  p.  89,  there  is  a  Hymn  to  the  Vergin,  and  another  on 
p.  102,*  preceded  by  a  curious  parabolal  poem,  beginning:  "  Somer 
is  comen  and  winter*  gon,"  not  entirely  legible,  all  taken ^ from 
MS.  Egerton  613,  fo.  1  and  2.  The  first  and  last  are  in  the  same 
hand,  the  second  in  a  different  hand,  but  they  all  belong  to  the 
transition  period ;  thus  on  p.  89  we  have :  thou,  our,  flour,  ous 
(twice),  foule ;  but  also :  hut  =  out,  thu  (3  times) ;  also :  put  = 
pit,  shewing  the  (y)  or  (i,  e)  sound  of  u.  The  last  has :  foules  = 
fowls,  witoute  =  without,  ous  =  us,  but  generally  keeps  the  u 
pure.  And  the  second  prayer  p.  102,  while  it  has :  thu  (16  times), 
flur,  withuten,  oreisun,  tunge,  has  also :  out,  foul ;  and :  sunne 
(3  times)  =  sin.  It  is  curious  to  note  also :  ic  chabbe,  and  ich 
chabbe,  for  ich  habbe,  implying  probably  the  running  on  of  the 
words  thus:  (i,t8hab'e).  The  orthography:  flehs,  for:  flesh,  is 
perhaps  to  be  compared  with :  ihc,  for :  ich,  in  the  preceding  line. 

The  other  poems  in  the  JReliquia  Antiqua,  belonging  either  to 
the  transition  or  later  periods,  do  not  call  for  any  further  remark. 

The  first  seven  pieces  in  the  Early  English  Poems  taken  from 
Harl.  MS.  913,  are  all  assi^ed  to  a  date  prior  to  1300,  but  like 
the  fifteen  pieces  which  follow  from  Harl.  MS.  2277  and  ascribed 
to  1305-10,  they  belong  to  the  transition  period  with  respect  to 
otf  and  u. 

In  the  Sasmun  pp.  1-7,  the  transition  period  is  marked  by :  ous  1 
(the  figures  refer  to  the  stanzas),  nou  2a,  mou]^  4,  aboute  4,  )?ou  5, 
witoute  7,  etc. ;  against :  ure  1,  us  3,  schuldres  5,  luse  =  louse  5, 
wilK)ute  prute  =  pnmd  6  (the  adjective  always  end  in  t ;  prude  10, 
pnde  12,  is  the  substantive  in  which  u  =3  t,)  acuntis  24,  lude  = 
hudly  31,  fur  41,  etc.  The  u  for  t  is  common,  as  munde  kunde  = 
mind  hind  26,  ihuddid  11.  The  palatalised  guttural  usually  sinks 
into  t,  as :  sei]^  3,  mei  8,  dai  18,  ei  hei  =  eye  high  22,  etc. ;  but  ^ 
sometimes  remains,  as :  hei}  53,  56,  ne^bor  9 ;  \ei)  =  though  27. 
We  find  also :  fleisse  meisse  =  flesh  mass  6  (see  infra  p.  473,  n.  4), 
hir  hirist  =  herr,  hearest  33,  file  =  vile  3,  drit  =  dirt  7,  dritte  = 
dirt  10,  ihc  13,  mov  =  mow  14,  nov  =  now  31,  verging  =  farthing 
24,  wl  =  will  31,  angles  =  angels  33,  woni  =  io  dwell  51,  and 
these  infinitives  in  t,  usually  accented,  occur  as  will  be  presenUy 
seen,  in  other  parts  of  the  same  MS.  There  is  an  assonance :  sprede 
wrekke  30,  and :  virst  best  57  may  probably  be :  Jurist  =  thirst 
best,  a  rhyme  of  V,  e,  but  the  rhymes  in  general  are  not  remarkable. 
The  final  e  seems  simply  disregso^ed  in  rhyme  and  metre,  but  the 
metre  is  so  hummocky  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  anything  of  it. 

1  Both  are  printed  in  Ooldbeck  and  '  The  is  here  ioBerted  in  the  printed 
Matzner's  Altengliache  Sprachproben,  text  of  the  Bel.  Ant,  is  not  in  the  MS. 
p.  68. 
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Take  for  example  the  laat  stanza)  p.  7,  which  may  perhaps  be  read 

as  marked: 

Alle  ]>at  be^  ieommin  here  (Al  dhai  beeth  ikum'en  neer 

fort  to  hire  )>ifi  sanrnin  For  to  Hii*re  dhis  samrnim*, 

loke  ]>at  ye  nab  no  were  Look*e  dhat  je  n-ab  no  weer*e. 

for  Bene  }er  }e  babbi]>  to  pardonn.  For  sev  jeer  je  Habth  pardnun :) 

The  whole  MS.  seems  marked  by  proyincialisms,  which  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  understand.  The  first  stanza  of  the  xy.  Sigka 
AiTTE  XDDiciTTic,  p.  7,  is  in  the  same  style,  and  was  probably  due  to 
the  same  author : 

pe  grace  of  ib<su  folle  of  mijte  (Dhe  mas  of  Dzhee-sa  fill  of  mikbt 

}<ro)  prier  of  ure  swete  leuecU  Tbrukh  prii-er  of  uur  sweet  leydii* 

mote  amang  vs  nu]je  aliyte  Moot  amaq  us  nuudh  alikht 

And  euer  ya  }em  and  saui.  And  eyer  us  jeem  and  saavii') 

Such  attempts,  however,  to  give  pronunciation,  must  be  viewed 

with  indulgence,  they  are  necessarily  very  hazardous.     In  this 

piece :  ysaie  profecie  9,  must  have  the  vowels  in  at  divided,  y-sa-i-e. 

The  final  e  in  mereie  25  is  idle,  added  on  to  rhyme  with  crie  in  the 

same  stanza,  where  it  was  probably  not  pronounced,  as  we  have  : 

of  ih^u  crist  merci  to  cri  80,  and 

fe.  xii.  dai  ^e  fnre.  elemena  ral  cri 

al  in  one  hei)  steuene 

merci  ihesa  fi)  mari 

as  yoxL  ert  god  and  king  of  henene,    177 

which  gives  us  another  example  of  Marty  see  supri,  p.  441,  and 
similarly :  to  cri,  merci  137.  Kemarkable  forms  :  dotus  angus  = 
doubtful  anguish  1 13,  probably  =  (duutus-  aqgus*)  with  a  Nonnan 
u  =  (u),  fisses  =Ji8he$  121,  euch  ueiisse  watir  =  each  fresh  water 
125,  skeis  >=  skies  133,  where  I  suspect  an  accidental  transposition 
of  ei  for  ie,  as  the  form  is  otherwise  incomprehensible,  fentis  = 
fiends  161,  fore  =  four  169,  177,  wolny  nulni  =  wtdlen-hi  n*- 
icullen-hi,  =  will  they  n^ill  they  173,  maugrei  =  maugre  173,  pro- 
bably a  Norman  form. 

The  Fall  and  Passion,  p.  12,  has  the  rhyme:  frute  dutes 
fruit  douht  23  (line)  which  is  decidedly  favourable  to  the  English 
pronunciation  of  Norman  u  at  that  time  as  (uu)  see  p.  424,  note  3. 
I(£markable  forms :  maistre  =  mastery  21,  maistri  =  mystery  50, 
Bso  =  she  52,  ^o  =  she  79,  flees,  =^  flesh  49,  as  he  is  manhed  siwed 
97,  hou  hi  lord  ssold  siu  ^e  105.  The  following  infinitives  in  -t 
occur :  sufEri  =  to  suffer  66,  honuri  =  to  honour  72,  biri  =  to  bury 
74,  76 ;  and :  sauid  isinid  43,  being  accented  on  the  last  syllable 
imply  the  same  form.  The  same  accent  occurs  in  the  rhyme: 
ipinsed  suffred  89,  siwed  suf&id  97.  The  rhyme  :  alowe  two  79, 
seems  to  be  an  error. 

The  Ten  Commandments,  p.  15,  has  also:  honuri  wor]d  »  to 
honour,  to  worship  17,  and  the  assonance :  iwisse  limmes  5.  The 
Feaomsnt  on  the  Seven  Sins,  p.  17,  has  also  :  clansi  =  cleanse  im- 
perative st.  5,  herrid  =  horrid,  st.  10,  nemeni  «  to  name  st.  10, 
woni  =  to  dwell  v.  9,  prute  shrute  =  proud  shroud  v.  10,  fleis  ■■ 
flesh  V.  12,  )?er  is  mani  man  bi  peijte  («  hepeaehedy  deeeived?)^  so  }e 
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fend  him  hani^  iteijte  {'^taught?)  22,  snsteni"-  to  sastain  58. 
Chbist  on  the  Cross  p.  20,  has :  bewonde  wnde  «  wounded  wound 
y.  3,  fote  blode  11,  anguifl  14,  grediiid  deiend  25,  Strang  hond  26. 
The  Khtme  BEorKuriirG  Eragment  p.  21,  is  only  remarkable  for 
making  in  me  answer  to  inne,  but  as  the  trick  of  beginning  a  line 
vith  the  last  word  of  the  preceding  line  is  not  carried  out  con- 
sistently, this  assonance  may  have  no  special  meaning.  The  whole 
examination  does  not  lead  to  much.  The  orthography  is  so  singular 
and  BO  irregular,  we  might  almost  say  so  ignorant,  and  the  dialect 
so  peculiar,  that  it  is  of  very  little  assistance.  No  general  result 
could  be  deduced.  The  rhymes  are  not  certain  enough  to  be  of 
much  value,  and  are  generally  the  veriest  doggrel  conceivable, 
while  the  metre  is  nowhere.  In  the  parts  from  Harl.  MS.  2277, 
we  may  notice  the  false  rhymes:  poynte  queynte  p.  66,  v.  5, 
(unless  indeedpoifnte  is  to  be  Normanized  into  peynte),  britaigne  fawe 
p.  68,  V.  85,  against;  britaigne  fayne  p.  69,  v.  133,  and  the  asso- 
nance :  makede  glade  p.  108,  v.  35.  The  form  sede  for  seide  is 
found  in :  rede  sede  p.  66,  v.  28 ;  p.  68,  v.  99,  sede  mede  p.  72, 
V.  56,  dede  sede  p.  74,  v.  48.  See  infra,  p.  484.  But  $e%de  also 
occurs,  p.  72,  v.  58,  v.  60,  etc.,  being  the  regular  form. 

In  an  extract  fix>m  Cott.  MS.  Vesp.  D.  IX.,  (which  being  of  the 
irth  century,  does  not  properly  belong  to  this  place).  Why  I 
cas't  be  a  nxjf,  p.  138,  we  find :  wept  few  accept  ihesu  tr^w  ob- 
servaunce  new  variaunce  p.  139,  v.  40,  but  iheiu  may  not  have  been 
intended  to  rhyme  with^i^  trew  new,  because  we  find  a  line  ending 
with  this  name  thrown  in  without  a  rhyme  on  the  next  page  140, 
V.  88,  kyn  necessite  wyn  me  omnipotent  Ihe^u  present  ys  thys,  etc. 
In  p.  140,  V.  100,  we  find : 

To  the  for  comfort  I  make  my  rate 
To  haTe  that  ioy  that  laetyth^  ay. 
For  her  loae  that  bare  that  firute 
8wete  ihesu  miserere  mei. 

giving  the  rhyme :  ay  mei,  the  last  word  being  Latin :  This  may 
he  compared  with :  Sinay  day,  in  Chaucer,  supr^  p.  264,  and  Dr. 
Gills  (eei)  p.  114. 

In  the  Political  Songs  Mr.  Wright  has  collected  a  number  of  short 
poems  in  Latin,  Norman  French,  and  English,  referring  to  the  xm  th 
or  beginning  of  the  xiv  th  century.  •  Unfortunately  most  of  the 
English  songs,  as :  the  Song  against  the  King  of  Almaigne  p.  69, 
Song  of  the  Husbandman  p.  149,  Song  against  the  Pride  of  the 
Ladies  p.  153,  Satyre  on  the  Consistory  Courts  p.  155,  Song  of  the 
Flemish  Insurrection  p.  187,  Execution  of  Sir  Simon  Fraser  p.  212, 
8ong  against  the  Eetinues  of  Great  People  p.  237,  Elegy  on  the 
Death  of  Edward  I.  p.  246,  are  from  Harl.  MS.  2253,  which  has 
adopted  the  full  xrvth  century  orthography,  so  that  they  are  of 
little  use  here.  The  principal  points  are  the  assonances :  lonke 
flonge  wlonke  thonke  p.  156,  and  longe  londe  p.  193.  There  are 
numerous  instances  of  w  =  (i,  e),  as :  hude  prude  p.  150,  stume 
hume  p.  15P,  wunne  snnne  p.  153,  prude  shrude  hude  p.  153, 
pmde  drede  p.  190.      The  apparent  rhyme :  ded  sayde  p.  246, 
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is  probably  no  rhyme  at  all,  but  the  nature  of  the  stanza  is  broken 
and  the  first  and  third  lines  do  not  rhyme,  wiiich  is  precisely  what 
we  find  in  the  next  stanza  but  one,  p.  247,  where  otherwise: 
sunne  Edward,  would  form  a  rhyme !  Still,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
the  form  sede  also  occurs,  and  may  here  be  meant  (p.  447).  Ded 
gret  redde  p.  248  must  be  regarded  throughout  as  an  assonance. 
In :  chivahie  deye  hey^e  crie  p.  249,  the  second  and  third  words 
should  have  been  written :  dye  hye,  as  often  in  Chaucer. 

Of  all  the  Political  Songs  the  only  two  which  exhibit  almost  pre- 
cisely the  orthography  of  the  xni  th  century,  are  those  from  the 
Harl.  MS.  913,  viz.  The  Song  op  the  Tikes,  p.  195,  and  the  Sono  op 
Kego,  p.  210.  The  last  raises  no  new  points,  and  may  be  passed 
over.  The  first  exhibits  88  for  8ch  in :  ssold  p.  197,  also  written 
8ehold  in  the  same  page,  ssal  pp.  201,  203,  204,  ssul  pp.  202,  205, 
precisely  as  in  the  Ayenbite,  supra  p.  409.  There  are  some  little 
slips  as:  feloni  =  felonie  p.  197,  Hue  13,  amy  Ue,  ami  mei  both 
on  p.  200,  where  mei  is  an  error  for  tne.  The  first  will  not  rhyme 
unless  we  read  :  li%  which  is  imusual,  but  the  final  ^'s  are  lax  in 
this  song.  The  use  of  hoi  =  boy,  in :  tel  me,  boi,  what  hast 
ido?  p.  199,  1.  5  is  noteworthy.  The  curious  word  i-piU,  in  the 
Prisoner's  Prayer,  v.  25,  (supra  p.  429,  note  1),  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  passages 


And  80  men  didde  that  seli  asse. 
That  trepasld  no}t,  no  did  not  gilte, 

With  ham  bothe  iwreiid  was, 
And  in  the  ditement  was  ipUt.  p.  198. 

Godis  grame  most  hi  haye 
That  in  the  cnrte  the  so  pilt  I 


When  hit  is  so,  ich  yonchsave, 
Ic  forgiye  the  this  gilte.    p.  199. 

Ic  am  iwreiid.  Sire,  to  the, 
For  that  ilk  gilt ; 

Sire,  ichnl  sker  me, 
I  ne  }ef  ham  dint  no  pilt.    p.  200. 


The  Auchinleck  ^  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  has 
not  thoroughly  adopted  the  xiv  th  century  orthography,*  and  as  it 
belongs  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  xivth  century'  has  a  claim  to 


^  ''In  the  year  1504,  the  barony  or 
manonr  of  Auchinleck  (pronounced 
Jffi^ek)  in  Ayrshire,  which  belonged  to 
a  family  of  the  same  name  with  the 
lands,  haying  fallen  to  the  crown  by 
forfeiture,  James  the  Fourth,  Kine  of 
Scotland,  granted  it  to  Thomas  Bos- 
well."  —  Soswell's  Life  of  Johnson, 
anno  1776.  '*The  pronunciation  of 
Affleck  for  Auehinleek^  was  formerly 
common,  but  is  fiut  disappearing,  and 
is  now  confined,  I  shoula  say,  to  the 
lower  classes  of  the  parish  and  neicfh- 
bourhood."  Priyate  letter  from  Mr. 
Hidkett,  Librarian  of  the  Adyocates* 
Library,  Edinburgh,  18  Jan.  1869. 

'  Nu,  All,  occur  occasionally,  but 
rarely.  Nu  occurs  once  in  the  piece 
immediately  cited,  nu  and  hu  seyeral 
times  in  the  second  piece,  which,  though 
last  in  the  MS.,  is  said  to  be  in  an 
older  hand.    I  haye  not  noticed  any 


such  forms  in  Sir  Tristrem,  the  d7tih 
piece. 

*  An  "Account  of  the  Auchinleck 
MS.  Adyocates*  Library  (W.  4,  1,)  and 
a  catalogue  of  its  contents,'*  forms  the 
fourth  appendix  to  the  introduction  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott*s  edition  of  Sir  Trit- 
trem,  to  which  a  facsimile  of  the  first 
two  stanzas  of  that  poem  are  prefixed 
It  is  a  quarto  of  334  leayes,  containing 
44  pieces  of  poetry,  on  parchment,  "  in 
a  distinct  and  beautiful  hand,  which 
the  most  able  antiquaries  are  inclined 
to  refer  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  xiy  th 
century.  The  pages  are  diyided  into 
two  columns,  unless  where  the  yerses, 
beinff  Alexandrine,  occupy  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  quarto.  In  two  or  thi«e 
instances  there  occurs  a  yariation  in 
the  handwriting ;  but  as  the  poems  re- 
gularly follow  each  other,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  such  alteratioiis 
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be  consideTed  beie.    There  are  two  extracts  from  it,  On  the  King's 

Breaking  his  Confirmation  of  Magna  Gharta,  p.  253  (MS.  No.  21)^ 

and  the  EtH  Times  of  Edwazd  11.  p.  323  (MS.  No.  44).     The 

second  only  offers  the  cniions  orthography:    mnis  hms,  p.  d26| 

£>r:   mous  hous,  and  the  assonance:    hundred  wonder  p.   344. 

Bat  the  first  is  very  singalar.     The  second,  third,  fourtii,  fifth, 

and  sixth  stanzas,  containing  the  sayings  of  the  '^iiij.  wise  men  " 

have  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  rh3rmes,  differing  fh>m  the  rest  of 

the  poem,  which  may  he  symbolised  thus,  like  letters  shewing 

rhymes:  aa  h  ec  b  ddd  eee.    The  last  five  stanzas  stand  thns: 

a  a  h  ce  h.     None  of  l^ese  lines  present  any  difficulty  or  novelty. 

The  following  is  the  first  stanza,  which  Wright  prints  in  divid^ 

lines,  but  which  in  the  MS.  itself  runs  across  the  page,  although  the 

pages  of  the  MS.  are  usually  divided  into  two  columns,  indicating, 

apparently,  that  the  transcriber  considered  the  final  rhymes  only  as 

pointing  out  the  divisions. 

Leu  pnet  fere  et  defere  oeo  isat  il  trvp  souent 

It  nifl  nouj^er  wel  ne  foire  ftrfote  eMgelond  is  ahoMt 

Koftre  prtnce  de  engletere  par  le  oonfail  de  m  gent 

At  weftminfter  after  ^e  feire  maden  a  ^et  parlemacit 

La  chartre  fet  de  cjre  ieo  lenteink  et  bie»  le  orey 

It  was  holde  to  neih  ^e  fire  wd  is  moltefi  al  awey 

Ore  ne  say  mes  que  dire  tout  i  va  atrtpolay, 

hundred,  chapitle.  court  a»  shire  al  hit  gojy  a  deuel  wej  * 

des  |>lu8a^e8  de  latere  ore  efcotez  vn  sarmoun 

Of  iiij.  ynae  men  fat  ^er  were  whi  engelonde  isbroohtadoon* 


indicate  an  earlier  or  later  date  than 
may  be  reasonably  ascribed  to  the  rest 
of  the  work;  although  the  satire 
igUfnst  Simonie,  No.  44,  seems  rather 
in  an  older  hand  than  the  others,  and 
may  be  an  exception  to  the  general 
role.  The  MS.  was  presented  to  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  in  1744,  by 
Alexander  BosweU,  of  Auchinleck,  a 
Lord  of  Session,  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Auchinleck,  and  father  of  the  late 
James  Boswell,  Esq.,  tiie  biographer  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  Of  its  former  history 
nothing  is  known.  Many  circum- 
stances lead  us  to  conclude  that  the 
MS.  has  been  written  in  an  Anglo- 
Norman  Conyent.  That  it  has  been 
compiled  in  England  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  Every  poem  which  has  a 
portiealar  local  reference,  concerns 
South  Britain  alone  ....  On  the  other 
hand,  not  a  word  is  to  be  found  in  the 
collection  relating  particularly  to  Scot- 
tish affairs." 

^  Compare  *'And  lete  me  slepe,  a 
twenijr  devel  way !"— Cant.  Tales  3713. 

*  llie  passage  as  we  learn  by  Mr. 
Wright's  note  on  p.  385,  was  trans- 
ferred to  his  paees  from:  '*an  in- 
teresting little  volume  of  early  poetry, 


edited  and  printedjprivately  by  David 
Lamg,  Esq.,  and  W.  B.  D.  Tumbull, 
Esq.,  under  the  title  of  *  Owain  Miles, 
and  other  Inedited  Fragments  of  An- 
cient English  Poetry.  8vo.  Edinburgh, 
1837.' "  The  present  copy  follows  a 
careM  transcript  obligingly  made  for 
me  by  Mr.  Halkett,  the  Librarian  of  the 
Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  who 
says :  ^*  In  Owain  Miles  the  editors 
have  divided  each  line  into  two ;  in  my 
transcript  you  have  them  as  they  were 
originally  written.  There  are  no  points 
except  a  dot  after  the  word  hundred, 
and  another  after  the  word  chapitle ;  1 
am  not  sure  whether  they  have  been 
put  there  by  design  or  by  accident." 
On  examining  the  orthoeraphy  of  the 
two  pieces  m  this  MS.  given  by 
Wright,  and  of  Sir  Tristrem  as  edited 
by  Scott,  we  find  it  very  irregular  with 
respect  to  final  «,  in  which  it  agrees 
with  the  MS.  of  Hampole  (p.  410). 
Similarly,  in  the  poems  of  the  *^  de^ 
sick,  blynd,'*  monk  John  Audelay  of 
Haughmond,  four  miles  from  Shrews- 
bury, written  1426,  necessarily  from 
dictation  and  of  course  unrevised  br 
the  author  (edited  from  MS.  Bodl.  54o, 
for  the  Percy  Society,  by  J.  0.  HaUi- 
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A 


Now  if  we  adopted  Mr.  Wright's  arrangement  in  half  lines 
we  should  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  rhymes  were  intended 
to  be  arranged  thus:  ah  ah  ah  ah  cd  ed  ed  od  ef  ef^ 
and  thus  make :  defere  faire  Engletere  feire,  rhyme  together.  But 
the  first  and  third  words  probably  ended  in  (-ee*re)  and  our  pre- 
yious  investigations  lead  us  to  consider  that  the  second  and  fourth 
ended  in  (ai*re).^  We  have  not  hitherto  found  a  single  instance  in 
any  good  xiv  th  century  MS.  of  e  rhyming  with  ay  or  ey}    The  few 


weU,  lS44)f  the  final  $  has  i^PPA- 
lently  no  pnonetlc  meaning  at  all.  The 
whole  character  of  the  spelling  of  Sir 
Triatrem  (MS.  No.  37)  ia  northern. 
In  the  present  short  extract  we  have 
both  MngeUmd  and  Engelonds  in  the 
nominatire;  in  the  second  line  faire 
ahonld  be  fair  (p.  383),  and  l^en  of 
oonrse  feire  must  be  feir*  if  it  is  in- 
tended to  rhyme,  madm  a  gret  park- 
wtent,  seems  an  error  for,  made  a  greU 
parlement ;  Wright  reads  tnade  a  gret. 

^  A  Somersetsnire  fiirming  man  once 
asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the  (ship)  on 
the  (Ceut),  which  sonnded  remarkably 
like  a  th^  on  Jlre,  but  merely  meant 
the  sheep  in  the  &ir  from  which  I  was 
walking.  This  is  therefore  an  existent 
(fair)  pronunciation  of  the  Norman 
(feireO 

*  This  rhyming  of  ey  with  «,  must 
be  distinguisned  m>m  the  double  forms 
«y,  d,  in  certain  words  which  occurs  in 
a  few  instances,  see  saprk  p.  265,  and 
compare  the  double  forms  ^y,  t,  pp. 
284-286.  The  apparent  rhyme :  ded, 
sayde,  p.  448,  we  oaye  seen  may  not 
have  been  meant  for  a  rhyme  at  all. 
Since  the  text  was  in  type  my  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  some  apparent 
rhymes  of  ay,  e  in  the  poems  of  Aude- 
lay  referred  to  in  the  last  note  but  one. 
It  will  be  adviBable  to  consider  these 
rhymes  in  this  place.  We  must  re- 
member that  the  poet  was  both  bKnd 
and  deaf  and  had  an  illiterate  eeribe. 
These  three  points  are  well  proyed  by 
the  notice  (p.  yi.,  Halliwell*s  edition* 
to  the  pages  of  which  all  references 
will  be  made^ :  "  isto  liber  fuit  compo- 
aitus  per  Jonannem  Awdelay,  capeUa- 
nu^,  ^ui  fiiit  eeeue  et  surdus^  in  sua 
visitacione,  ad  honorem  Domini  nostri 
Jhesu  Christi,  et  ad  exemplum  aliorum, 
in  monasterio  de  Ha^on,  anno  Domini 
millesimo  cccc^^^  yiceasimo  yi.^  cujiis 
anime  propicietur  Deus."  The  eeau  for 
eeeue,  or  as  we  now  write  eaeeue,  diews 
the  tiiistworthiness  of  the  scribe.  The 
English  part  is  full  of  the  groBseat  or- 


thographical eccentricitieB  and  incon- 
sistencies, and  was  probably  written  by 
an  ignorant  brother,  whose  labours  the 
author  was  unable  to  reyise  either  by 
eye  or  ear.  Under  these  circumstances 
we  should  rather  be  surprised  at  the 
regularity  of  the  rhymes  than  at  the 
occasional  utter  forgetfulness  of  rhyme, 
as:  law  withdrawe  dais  p.  22,  (but 
perhaps  dawee  should  be  reaid,  see  snpriL 
p.  871>  Ex.  b,)f  leudmen  oorexeon 
relc^on  p.  24,  Christ  charyte  p.  26, 
to  therfix)  more  p.  40,  worlde  Lorae  re- 
warde  p.  40,  repreyyd  dispilid  p.  60  (both 
accented  on  the  penultim),  Lorde  worlde 
p.  60,  Judas  cos  =  kiee  p.  60,  Lord 
soffyrd  p.  61,  thorst  last  p.  64,  opus 
masse  p.  78,  on-morwe  undome  p.  76, 
dimes  masse  p.  76,  dynt  stout  p.  78, 
masse  worse  p.  79,  prayere  honoure 
p.  79.  It  is  eyident  from  these  ex- 
amples that  we  must  not  press  Audelay's 
dognel  rhymes  too  closely,  and  oer- 
tauJy  not  draw  any  inference  from  a 
few  isolated  examples.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  howeyer,  that  he  did  not  dia- 
tinguish  short  t  and  short  e,  and  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  he  confhsed  long 
t  and  long  e  also.  £yery  pase  offera 
examples  of  the  first,  and  the  rhyme  in 
-^>  'h  -y*  -y^  ^  the  commonest  he  haa. 
The  words,  die,  high,  eye,  were  to 
him  dye,  hye,  ye  the  last  was  eyen 
written  -«,  (p,  x),  and  the  two  former 
constantly  rnyme  -e.  Mr.  Halliwell 
says  (p.  xi)  tnat  in  Shropshire  "  i  is 
still  turned  into  e,  which  may  be  re- 
garded one  of  Audelay's  dialectical 
peculiarities,  especially  in  theprefixea 
to  the  yerbs."  Another  peculiarity,  of 
the  scribe  at  any  rate,  is  to  consider  ei 
and  i  as  identical,  at  least  in  some 
words.  We  haye  already  cited  diepUid 
=s  despoiled,  p.  60,  and  we  haye  dyetry 
p.  20  but  dyetroy  p.  33,  /0yre=fire,  p. 
48,  rhyming  to  were.  Anotiier  sing^ular 
rhyme,  if  any  weight  is  to  be  attached 
to  it  is :  hyng  drynke  p.  61,  see  supr^ 
p.  192.  The  word  eroe  has  yarious 
rhymes :  was,  losse  p.  61,  choys  p.  8, 
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earlier  cases  which  appear  to  exist  in  Havelok,  etc.,  will  hereafter  be 
shewn  to  have  probably  arisen  from  errors  (p.  473).     Could  we  then 


were  it  eridently  stands  for  eroyte 
tddeh  is  used  .p.  64  to  rhyme  with 
Wjfm.  This  preUminarjr  examination 
wffl  enable  ns  to  appreciate  the  exam- 
ples of  my  which  apparently  rhyme 
wi&  e.  In  the  first  place,  although 
-e,  is  the  commonest  rhyme  sound 
throughout  the  poems,  ana  -ay  is  abo 
frequent,  the  instances  in  wMch  -ay 
rimnes  with  -e  are  Yery  rare.  The 
foUowing  are  all  that  I  haye  noted 
throughout  the  extracts  edited  by  Mr. 
HalUwell.  In  the  poem  on  Heniy  YI, 
p.  yiii,  there  are  16  lines  which  snould 
rhyme  in  ay,  but  in  one  case  the  word 
is  amtrey  t£e  rhymes  being :  yeray  day 
play  away  fray  day  way  day  aray  day 
eimtre  Pryday  may  betray  pray  Awd- 
lay.  The  rhymester  was  eyidenuy 
hiurd  up,  or  he  would  not  haye  usea 
ilsy  ftye  times,  and  if  his  ay  had  really 
ihymed  to  his  common  «,  he  would 
eertainly  haye  introduced  it  many  times. 
The  nngle  instance  mieht  be  a  case  of 
carelessness,  which  the  olind  and  deaf 
man  fidled  to  discoyer  and  correct. 
But  eoimtry  is  one  of  those  words  wluch 
had  a  double  orthography:  cuntre 
cttuirey,  corresponding  to  two  forms 
in  the  Norman,  which  generated  two 
pronunciations  in  (-t  -e)  in  xynth 
century  (suprii  p.  Ii6),  and  hence  pro- 
bably had  two  sounde  (-ee,  -ai)  in  the 
xrytii  century  at  least  To  this  list 
bdong:  eountry,  yalley,  journey,  liyery, 
most  probabljr.  Hence  the  error  may 
be  merely  scribal,  emUm  for  euntrey, 
Omnptme,  which  at  first  sight  seems  to 
ihyme  with  toy,  p.  16,  is  apparently  a 
simple  mistake,  and  the  line  containing 
it,  which  is  unnecesBary  to  the  sense, 
should  be  expunged.  It  occurs  among 
a  set  of  78  stanzas  of  13  lines  each, 
haying  the  complicated  rhyme  system 
mhahbebcdee$d.  In  this  par- 
ticular piece  the  rhyming  words  are : 
miryt  say  epocryte  pay  day  ccmpam 
dene  say  lene  mynde  oy  truly  cumpany 
mikynde.  That  is,  this  one  stanza  has 
14  lines;  and  the  line  which  is  subyer- 
siye  of  the  whole  rhyme  system,  is  this 
yery  one  which  ends  in  eompane, 
Degre  be  may  p.  44  is  also  a  mere 
error,  it  occurs  in  a  stanza  of  the 
last  kind,  corresponding  to  the  eee 
portion,  and  on  the  same  page,  in  the 
next  preceding  stanza,  in  the  samepor- 
tioiiy  we  find :  jeye  know  kue,  which  no 


one  would  hesitate  to  consider  a  false 
rhyme.  To  the  same  category  I  rel^^ate 
the  example  in  the  same  place  of  the 
next  stanza:  sayne  eyne  sene  p.  46, 
where  tene^tem  is  the  iuflnitiye  mood 
of  M0,  y-seyne  bene  p.  68  =i-M0fi  ftewi, 
are  past  partici  pies,  and  the  speUing 
of  the  first  word  is  erroneous,  but  we 
haye  a  similar  form  in  Chaucer,  suprii 
p.  265.  Bred  betrayed  p.  70,  I  class 
with :  irvjt  algat  p.  47,  as  mere  helpless 
rhymes ;  if  the  one  could  proye  that 
Off  =  (ee),  the  other  would  nroye 
ay  =  (aaX  for  the  rhyme :  face  alas  p. 
60,  woula  establish  Iongas(aa).  In 
oownsele  asayle  batayle  p.  yiii,  the  first 
word  should  haye  its  uraal  form  amm- 
wyl.  In  tme  =  modem  aim  p.  1^  37 
and  often,  the  $  is  correct,  the  modem 
spelling  is  wrong,  the  origin  being  Fr. 
umer  =  festimare.  The  aooye  aro  ab- 
solutely all  the  cases  obseryed,  and  the 
impression  produced  on  myself  by  the 
examination  of  these  rhymes,  is,  that 
Audelay  pronounced  ay,  #,  differently^ 
and  that  the  conclusions  deduced  from 
other  sources  apply  to  these  cases  also, 
yiz :  ay  s  (ai),  e  =  (e).  Neyertheless 
there  are  at  least  two  MSB.  and  there 
may  be  more,  which  certainly  confuse 
«y,  ay  with  e,  both  in  spelling  and 
sound.  The  most  striking  of  these  in 
the  Lincoln's  Inn  MS.  160,  from  which 
Weber  has  printed  tiie  greater  part  of 
King  AUsaunder  (in  yol.  1  of  Metrical 
Romances  of  the  xiiith,  xiyth  and 
xy  th  centuries,  jiublished  ft^m  Ancient 
Mannscrints,  with  an  introduction, 
notes,  ana  a  glossary,  by  Henry  Weber. 
Esi}.,  Edinburgh,  1810,  Syols.,  8yo.)t  ana 
which  must  to  carefdlly  distinguished 
from  the  Bodl.  MS.  Laud,  I.  74,  from 
which  he  has  taken  y.  4772 — 5989  of 
the  same  romanee.  This  poem  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  before 
1300,  and  both  the  MSS.  are  attri- 
buted by  Weber  to  the  xiy  th  century, 
but  Mr.  Fumiyall  and  Mr.  Skeat 
date  the  Lincoln's  Inn  MS.  about 
1460.  The  Bodleian  MS.  has  nothing 
strange,  except :  noye  daye  641i^ 
ryth  nyth  4812  (but:  nighth  righth 
6076)  which  reminds  one  of  Hayelock's 
peculiar  th,  mivk  p.  477.  and  there  are 
a  few  I,  e  rhymes,  as :  clere  fire  6342, 
and  some  «,  a,  as :  art  cert  6802,  but 
not  frequent,  and  some  assonances,  as : 
blith  wyf  6138.    But  on  the  whole  it 
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from  this  popular  song  conclude  that  all  this  is  a  mistake,  and  suppose 
that  Chaticer,  and  Gower,  and  other  writers,  although  frequently 
hard  up  for  rhymes,  never  employed  such  an  extremely  convenient 
jingle  which  lay  ready  to  hand  ?  The  conclusion  would  be  hazard- 
ous in  the  extreme,  and  is  certainly  unnecessary,  for  the  apparent 

10  tolefftbly  regular,  and  admitting  the 
oorreotnesB  of:  cnntrey  4898,  6008, 
ohairey  5096,  curreye  6118,  tomay 
play  jonrnay  noblay  6212,  presents  no 
other  remarkable  orthography.  Bat 
the  Lincoln's  Inn  MS.  is  Tery  pecoHar, 
and  if  we  had  to  deduce  pronunciation 
from  its  rhymes,  we  should  be  badly 
off  indeed.  Omitting  the  fulse  rhymes, 
68,  306,  1616,  1708,  3173,  etc.,  the 
assonances,  the  cases  in  which  the  first 
syllable  of  a  dissYllable  rhymes  with  a 
monosyllable  as :  oridel  ride  963,  walles 
al  1876,  foughte  donghte  2761,  certis 
heort  6644,  ^.,  the  rhymes  of  a  with 
0^  0  and  eren  •',  as:  wist  cast  716, 


fynde  thousand  2403,  often  spelled 
th&ut^nde,  sixe  waxe  6038;  of «  with 
ifOyO;  and  confining  onrselTes  to  the 
combinations  ei,  ai^  df  ui  or  «y,  ay,  oy, 
ny,  we  find  ei  written  for  « in :  leynthe 
stnynth  788,  7361,  nobleys  1373, 
eyade  1673,  1912,  eleir  2886,  steU 
d2U,  speide  neide  3441,  yeilded  3791, 
heynde  4206,  yeir  6963,  which  are 
iCondnsiye  as  to  confusion  in  the  scribe's 
mind  between  these  sounds.  But  we 
also  find  at  rhyming  with  a,  0,  t,  oi ; 
m  with  ai,  0,  t,  «(y;  oi  with  ai,  i;  tii 
with  «,  i,  oi.  These  rhymes  are  so 
eurious  that  many  of  them  may  be 
sited.  AI,  A ;  saide  made  626,  7339, 
barbicans  mayne  1691,  amiraylis  talis 
1780,  Taian,  mayn  3247.  AI,  £: 
cameHs  ritailes  864,  houeie^dedannan' 
fiure  6732,  saide  lede  6942,  saide 
maiedsmedeP  7327.  AI,  I:  Akaye 
Arabye  3399,  play  dye  =  deye  3442, 
bywryghen  sayn  4116,  raineui  schyn- 
«th  6460,  high  eontray  7143.  AI,  01 : 
y-said  anoyed  273,  876,  1287,  1699, 
and  often,  play  boy  1730,  {boy  is  ab- 
solutely written  baff  4376),  taile  spoils 
2133,  faile  Tyuoile  2148,  palfray  bo 
S207,  pays  =  peac$  noise  3373.  £^ 
AI :  cneTynteyn  mayn  3199,  reyne 
mape  7378.  £1,  £  .*  thede  feide  96, 
deyB=dsw  nobles  1039,  ese  dejB=daii 
1 163,  kene  eyghnen  1317,  yeilde  sheldis 
a067,  aeye=«fM  pudre  2179,  cortejrs 
puzr^petM  2961,  yeld  field  2969,  steil 
wel3419,  keip=ib^  deop  3429  (but: 
hBfe  deop  3477),  seide  felawrede  6838, 
mssteir  oonaeiler  7480.    £1, 1 :  nygh 


I 


fleygh  119,  kynde  heynde  426,  yilde 
fealde  2966,  u  deys^is  dais  3966, 
eighte  knyght  3884,  6042,  conbrey 
sygh  6440,  wite  disseyte  7704.  £1, 
UY :  reyn  Bbnjn^abide  2991.  01,  AI 
see  AI,  01.  01, 1 :  annoyed  distryed 
129,  syghe  joye  6060,  nigh  anoye  6116, 
anoye  dye  6668.  UI,  £:  kuyn=Arm« 
slen  760,  quarter  wildfhyr  1902,  pruyds 
wede  2093,  there  afuyre  7649.  Ul,  I : 
Tyre  wilde^yre  3031.  The  conclusion 
seems  to  be  that  the  writer  occasionally 
pronounced  a,  at,  e,  H,  i,  oi^m  m  ths 
same  way  =(ee).  This  must  certainly 
indicate  some  freat  peculiarity  of  pro- 
nunciation, and  it  is  sufficient  to  note 
its  inconsistency  with  the  results  al- 
ready obtained.  No  more  can  be  said 
than  that  some  xy  century  scribes  in 
some  pant  of  the  country,  did  perhaps 
so  pronounce.  But  I  cannot  think 
that  these  rhymes  justify  our  supposing 
an  inyariable  pronunciation  of  at,  m,  ot, 
Ml  in  this  manner  by  any  speaker. 
There  is  another  MS.  Advocates'  Li- 
brary Jac.  y.  7,  27,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  in  the  xt  th  centuij,  from 
which  Weber  has  printed  his  Sir 
Amadas  (Ibid.  vol.  3),  which  exhibits 
great  peculiarities,  of  which  we  need 
only  notice :  rcyr= rwr  7,  leyt=/#<  10, 
^eji^ffrt  24,  aeytte=^<  37,  fieyr  = 
fere  118,  grert  =s^rsa^  166,  8eyt=i»< 
218,  deyd  wja^deed  rede  236,  speyke 
mejtd= speak  meet  284,  etc.,  shewing  a 
complete  fiision  of  «t^  e.  The  other  pieces 
printed  by  Weber,  and  all  the  other 
old  spelling  which  I  hare  examined 
are  free  from  such  fusion.  The  aboTe 
peculiarities  are  also  absent  in  the 
second  copy  of  Sir  Amadas  printed  in : 
Ghost-thanks  or  the  Grateftil  Unburied, 
a  mythic  tale  in  its  oldest  £uropean 
form,  Sir  Amadace,  a  middle  North 
£nglish  metrical  Romance  of  the 
XIII  th  century,  reprinted  from  two 
texts  with  an  introduction  by  Qewge 
Stephmu,  Cheapin^hayen  (i.e.  Copen- 
hagen), 1860,  which  Mr.  Payne  has 
brought  under  my  notice.  With  this 
explanation,  therefore,  I  allow  the  text 
to  stand  unaltered,  convinced  that  ail- 
though  a  few  words  may  hare  had  botb 
(ai,  ee),  and  a  faw  provincials  may 
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afiomaly  is  eaailj  explained.  The  writer  began  in  Nonnan  French, 
meaning  to  mix  np  Kngliah  with  it,  jnrt  as  Norman  French, 
1ft^gl^«>>  and  Latin  are  intermixed  in  a  haphazard  manner  in  the 
Song  of  the  Times,  p.  251.  In  this  way  he  wrote  the  two  fint 
lines,  taking  the  arrangement  in  the  MS.,  (which  did  not  rhyme  in 
the  middle) ;  but  reverting  to  Norman  French  in  his  third  line  he 
threw  off  a  middle  rhyme  to  his  first,  and  then  for  the  sake  of 
symmetry  he  made  hiis  fourth  line  have  a  middle  rhyme  to  his 
second,  thus  producing,  if  we  count  the  middle  rhymes,  the  some- 
what singular  arrangement:  ah  ch  ab  th.  Naturally  enough 
in  adding  the  next  ioxu  lines  he  adopted  the  more  obvious  ar- 
rangement: ah  ah  ah  ahy  for  the  words:  eyre  fire  dire  idiire, 
all  rhyme ;^  and  the  words:  crey  awey  Tnpolay  wey,'  also 
rhymed  to  English  ears  at  least,  as  (-ai).  A  question,  however, 
arises  whether  the  Norman  French :  crey,  Tripolay,  ended  in  (ai) 
as  well  as  the  English:  awey,  wey.  Of  the  latter  we* can  at 
present  feel  little  doubt,  of  ihe  former  there  may  be  considerable 
cause  for  hesitation.  In  modem  French  «i,  aiy  are  in  most  words 
called  (bb),  and  the  stansa  we  have  been  considering  has  been  relied 
upcm  to  establish  that  «•',  ei  in  English  had  the  sound  of  (ee),  on  the 
presumption  that :  defere,  faire,  l^gleterre,  feire,  were  all  mtended 
to  rhyme  in  (ecTe).'  If  we  take  the  arrangement  of  the  lines  in 
the  KS.  itself,  there  is  no  room  at  all  for  this  assumption,  because 
m  fact  we  have  only  ten  rode  Alexandrines,  rhyming  thus :  aaaa 
hh  hh  0  0,  at  their  ends,  and  occasionally,  but  not  essential^, 
rhyming  their  middles.  As,  however,  the  other  view  is  strongly 
insisted  on,  it  is  advisable,  without  fiirther  reference  to  an  isolated 
song  which  can  really  establish  nothing,  to  enter  upon  an  examina- 
tion of  the  probable  value  of  &iy  a»,  m  <dd  Norman,  a  question  so 
extensive  and  so  beset  with  difficulties  that  it  is  impossible  to 
discuss  it  fully  .^ 

The  conclusions  to  which  I  have  been  led  by  on  examination  of 
all  the  rhymes  in  Wace'^s  Boman  de  Bou,'  and  several  other  Norman 


ksre  wed  (ee)  ibr  m  (ei,  ai)  m  some 
words  at  a  very  early  period  precisely 
as  Hart  did  in  the  xvith  century  (p. 
1£Q,  tiie  great  majority  of  educated 
men,  and  all  speakers  of  the  Court 
dialect  said  (ei^  or  (ai)  where  si,  ai 
were  written,  down  to  the  middle  or 
eal  of  tiie  xn  th  oentory,  and  believ- 
ing  that  the  hypothesis  of  an  original 
(ee)  soimd,  followed  by  an  (ai)  pronun- 
ciation in  the  xvith  oentory  as  dia- 
tinetiy  laid  down  by  Sir  T.  Smith  (p. 
121),  which  again  became  (ee)  in  i£e 
xrn  Ih,  is  untenable. 

^  Firt  has  a  datire  # ;  ihire  ags.  scire 
aa  easential «.  The  word  shire  is  still 
inaonnced  (shixr)  by  many,  smpr&p. 
276, notes.  Cyre,  aire, were  FreDiSb. 
{mm,   ^s)   angUdzed,   perhaps   to 


fsMTe,  dfVnre).    The  rhyme 

lore  (-iiTe)  or  (-tt Te)  in  all,  or  the  first 

in  the  French  and  the  second  in  the 

EngUsh. 

*  Mr.  Wright  prints  lewy,  Mr.  Hak^ 
kett  tronscri  MS  wey. 

*  Bapp  has  adopted  thepronunda- 
tion  (ee)  for  at  in  old  French,  see 
fnfrk,  p.  509,  note  1. 

f  See  the  previous  remarks,  p.  488. 

»  Le  Boman  de  Bou  et  des  Dues  de 
Normandie,  par  Bobert  Wace,  po^ 
normand  du  xii*  si^e,  public  pour  la 

Sremi^  fois,  d*apr^  les  manuscrits 
e  France  et  Angleterre,  arec  des  notes 
pour  servir  k  rinteUigenoe  du  texte,  par 
Fredirie  Fluqtiet,  Bonen  1827,  8yo, 
2  Yols.,  16647  yerses. 
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poems,  are  that  ei,  ai^  when  written  were  always  meant  to  indicate 
the  diphthongs  (ei,  ai)  or  the  dissyllables  (e^i)  and  (a,i),  but  that 
they  were  occasionally  employed,  perhaps  by  a  scribal  error,  for 
simple  $  (e).  It  also  appears  tolerably  certain  that  in  a  Rnall  series 
of  words  both  (ai)  and  (e)  were  pronounced  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  that  in  other  cases,  by  the  same  sort  of  habit  which  at  the 
present  day  leads  an  Englishman  to  terminate  his  {ee,  oo)  in  (i,u), 
thus  (^,  oou),  and  which  led  him  in  the  last  century  to  palatalise 
^,  g  into  (kj,  gj)  before  (ee,  ai), — ^habits  which,  it  is  important  to 
observe,  exist  in  full  force  at  the  present  day  in  Icelandic,  the  living 
representative  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  Norsemen  before  they 
acquired  Normandy,  and  therefore  probably  indicating  the  tendency 
/  of  the  pronunciation  these  would  adopt — ^the  Normans  introduced 

*>    /   an  unhistorical,  but  really  pronounced  (i)  after  0,  a,  in  many  words ; 

^  BO  that  this  introduced  t  was  not  an  idle  orthographical  ornament,  but 
implied  an  actual  alteration  ^f  sound.  Whether  the  sounds  (ei,  ai) 
were  kept  as  distinct  as  they  now  are  in  modem  French  conseil^ 
travail,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  but  they  were  certainly 
confused  in  writing,  and  it  is  probable  that  to  English  ears,  which 
seem  to  have  long  confused  the  sounds,  they  sounded  the  same  as 
the  ordinary  English  (ai).^  The  existence  of  the  sounds  (ei,  ai)  in 
vm7,  ail  and  such  words,  seems  indeed  to  imply  a  prior  (ei,  ai)  pro- 
nunciation, because,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
palatisation  of  the  /  in  (Ij)  and  even  (jh)  or  its  entire  absorption  in 
(i),  as  (vjei,  ai),  is  comparatively  modem,  and  we  know  that  I  had 
the  contrary  tendency  to  labialisation  after  the  same  vowels  e,  am 
French,  compare  ettx,  aux,  it  seems  probable  that  this  palatisation 
was  generated  by  a  preceding  (i)  and  did  not  conversely  generate 
the  (i).  Supposing  these  conclusions  were  correct,  an  Englishman, 
at  least,  would  rhyme:  crey  awey  Tripolay  wey,  as  we  have 
supposed,  in  (-ai).  The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  some  of 
the  grounds  on  which  these  conclusions  rest. 

Both  ai  and  ei  occasionally  represent  divided  vowels  and  not  diph- 
thongs, in  which  case  the  French  editors  generally  write  ai,  4i,  but 
it  is  more  convenient  to  use  the  ordinary  signs  ai,  eH  with  Dr. 


^  Modem  Englishmen  readily  hear 
all  combinations  which  approach  in 
sound  to  their  (oi),  as  (ai).  Compare 
p.  123,  note  4.  Observe  the  common 
error  (kuu-dail)  for  (kn  doei^  coup  d'ail. 
See  also  the  varions  Scotcn  sounds,  p. 
290,  which  Englishmen  nsnallj  find 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  distingiiishing. 
When  I  was  recently  endeavouring  to 
make  a  literary  English  Mend  appre- 
ciate the  difference  (ei,  ai),  I  entirely 
failed,  and  he  heard  both  sounds  as 
(ei).  The  Butohlet,  ip'=(ei,  ei)  as  I 
heard  them  (p.  295,  note  1),  are  both 
heard  as  (ei)  by  Englishmen,  and  as 
(ai)  by  Germans,  llie  modem  Ice- 
landic   diphthongs   corresponding    to 


eif  ai  are  written  m,  a  and  pro- 
nounced {e&i,  aat)  with  a  distinct 
and  lengthened  primary,  and  an 
extremely  abbreviated  secondary  ele- 
ment. Compare  the  -effect  of  the  similar 
sound  {eei)  of  southern  English  long  a 
at  Tenby,  p.  272,  note  8.  Also  observe 
the  actual  change  of  long  a  into  (ei)  or 
(sei),  as  (rsein-i  doei)  for  rainy  day^ 
among  the  children  of  the  uneducated 
classes  in  London,  pointed  out  to  me 
by  school-teachers  to  whom  it  occa- 
sioned difficulty,  see  p.  294  and  note  2. 
The  change  of  (ee)  into  (ei)  and  thence 
(ai)  is  therefore  not  merely  h.  priori 
Hkely  frem  Korse  habits,  but  actually 
corroborated  by  existing  English  uses. 


♦' 
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Selins.'  These  diTuions  occur  eyen  in  words  which  in  modem 
times  have  received  the  sound  of  (ee)  or  (se),  as  well  as  in  such 
words  as:  poiz  fa  ocis  en  traison  51,'  et  en  France  mainte  enyaie 
135,  guerpi  ont  toz  li  plein  pais  529,  where  the  separation  still 
remains  in :  trahison,  envahir,  pays,  and  the  pronunciation  has  * 
altered  in  the  last  word  only. 
Aider  in  the  Gorman  war-cry  is  always  aie  ; 

Franeeiz  crient :  Monjoe.  e  Normanz :  Dex'  ah.    4665 

The  complete:  aider,  occasionally  occurs,  and  this  divided  form 
seems  etymologicaUy  more  ancient  than  the  diphthongal:  aider, 
which  is  however  more  common/  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
diphthongal  pronunciation  (ai'der)  remained  well  into  the  xvith 
century,  as  it  is  classed  with :  aymant,  hair,  as  having  both  vowels 
pronounced  by  Meigret  (supriL  p.  118),  and  Eamus,  1562,  classes: 
paiant  gaiant  aidant  (livet,  p.  205).  The  older  pronunciation  of 
this  one  word,  therefore  does  not  admit  of  doubt. 

Par  fiilse  e  par  feinte  hame 

Fu  faite  ceete  deeaisme.  15670 

This  word :  haine,  is  now  pronounced  (een),  Feline  writes  (en),  i  j 
but:  hair  is  (a,iir)  not  (eer,  air),  haissable  (a,isabl').     The  verb  is 
now  very  variable :  je  hais,  tu  hais,  il  hait ;  nous  haissons,  vous 
haissez,  ils  ha'issent.     The  old  French :  hadir,  cited  by  Diez,  seems 
to  imply  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  divided  vowels. 


1  Mautre  Wace's  St.  Nicholas.  Ein 
altfiranzoflisches  Gredicht  des  zwolften 
Jahrhnnderts  aus  Ozforder  Hand- 
achrifieiit  heraiugegeben  von  Dr.  Nico- 
laofi  DeUos,  Bonn,  1850,  8to.  pp.  95. 
*'£ben  bo  nnentbehrlich  erscheinen 
die  Trennnngspunkte  ilber  zwei  Yoka- 
len,  die  sonst,  zur  Beeintaiichtigmiff  des 
Verses,  fiir  einen  Diphthong  gelesen 
wiirden,  z.  B.  eu,  di,  n.  s.  w.  Die 
Hethode  franzosischlr  Editoren  im 
ersteren  FaUe  /w,  blese^re  n.  s.  w.  zn 
schreiben,  ist  schwerlich  za  rechtfer- 
tigen,  da  ein  so  betontes  ^  wohl  kanm 
▼on  dem  folgenden  Yokal  verschlnckt 
worden  'ware,  wie  das  in  der  nenem 
Sprache  doch  geschehen  ist ;  &u,  bletture 
n.  s.  ▼."  Preface,  p.  xi.  Dr.  Delins^s 
reason  may  admit  of  dispute.  The 
proper  metnod  is,  of  course,  to  follow 
iJu  manuscript,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
tlie  reader,  but  in  the  present  ease  I 
shall  use  ai,  «2,  as  the  object  is  to  point 
out  such  cases  to  the  eye. 

*  The  simple  figure  refers  to  the 
▼erse  in  the  Boman  de  Ron.  The  let- 
ters B,  £,  refer  to  Benoit  (supr^  p.  438, 
note  2,)  and  Eustache  (Roman  d'Eus- 
tache  le  Moine,  edited  by  F.  Michel, 
Lond.  1834,  8to}. 

'  On  this  extraordinary  form  Ikx 
for  D^uBf  Dr.  Bapp  remarks  (Fhys.  d. 


Spr.  ii,  86)  that  the  black  letter  ▼,  x  of 
the  middle  ages  only  differed  by  a  small 
tail  affixed  to  the  latter,  and  this  he 
supposes  induced  the  scribes  to  abbre- 
yiate  the  frequent  termination  ««,  ttx^ 
that  is,  V8,  vXj  as  they  should  hare  been 
written,  into  Xy  which  meant  v  with  a 
subscribed  x,  and  also  led  them  to  write 
X  for  p.  Modem  editors,  he  complains, 
have  oyerlooked  this,  and  hence  written 
this  pseudo  x  for  v,  in  characters  where 
the  resemblance  of  form  has  altogether 
disappeared.  So  that  now  we  find 
genendly  at  one  time  abj  elsy  JUt,  at 
another  ax,  ex,  Jlx,  and  even  where 
there  was  no  »,  at  one  time  diu,  at 
another  diex,  or  dieu,  which  are,  Dr. 
Bapp  thinks,  entirely  due  to  errors  of 
writing  or  reading.  Hence  we  must 
always  determine  m  the  printed  copies 
whetner  x  stands  for  s,  «,  or  im.  To 
this  abbreyiation  Dr.  Bapp  also  attri- 
butes the  German  proverD,  to  make 
one  an  ji;  for  a  u,  **  einem  ein  X  fur 
ein  XT  machen,"  that  is,  substitute  the 
false  for  the  true,  which  he  thinks  is  a 
proof  that  the  custom  was  objected  to 
even  in  the  middle  ages. 

^  It.  aita,  Pr.  ahia,  0.  Fr.  aide  aie, 
Fr.  aide,  Eng.  aid,  It.  aitare,  Pr.  aidar, 
Fr.  aider.  Donkin's  Diez's  Bom. 
Die.  sub  afiUo, 
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XuliTeiflries  .... 

Homes  a  terre  jambeter, 

£  chevals  renies  troifMr.  6737-44 

The  modem  Prench  is  (txeexu).    The  divided  vowels  agaia  appear 

to  be  more  ancient.' 

Ausi  cum  glaive  ist  de  g(iyn$ 

U  cum  lion  praat  sa  rabine.        B.  toI.  i.  p.  16. 

Here  again  the  modem  French  is  (geen),  but  the  divided  vowels  are 

more  ancient.'     For  ei, 

Emme  sa  fiUe  fii  ritn$ 

A  lie  fti  Engleterre  encline.  6648 

The  modem  French  is  (reen),  bnt  the  g  extraded  from  regina  shews 

the  divided  vowels  to  be  &e  more  ancient,  and  they  were  more 

common  in  this  word  in  old  Norman.    Even  the  form :  roXne  is 

fonnd  in  Wace's  Brat. 

Grant  partie  sor  la  marine 

Halgio  sa  feme  la  r^m  v.  43. 

Compare  also 

Taiiw<MfM,distRoa,a8fiittonjiigemeBt.         2029 

The  following  examples  are  cnrions : 

Sire,  £st  im  Yisoontej  jo  tos  dirai  ja  veir, 

Gele  Tile  n'ert  pas  legiere  a  auwr 

Par  Tewe  e  par  li  pont  porei  soyent  v^ 

GheTaliers  e  seijana  cha  dedenz  recheTeir.  4196 

Tama  sei  pur  li  cors  vnr : 

Gis  tei,  dist  il,  ne  te  moTeir.  M62 

£n  la  boisiere  volt  Mtr, 

Ke  sai  s'  il  out  de  rien  eepeir.  66S8 

Here  we  see  a  divided :  vetr,  rhyming  with  an  undivided :  -eir. 

Now  the  hypothesis  that  ir  was  in  such  a  case  pronounced  as  mt, 

seems  contrary  to  all  possibility  or  probability.     But  this  might 

be  simulated  by  the  prefixing  of  an  a,  thus  making  the  ordinary : 

veir  into :  veeir,  so  that  in  this  case  we  should  not  so  much  have 

a  divided  $1^  as  an  omitted  $,    This  notion  is  partly  sustained  by 

comparing 

A  phuoTB  dea  Barom  a  moostre  wm  cunseil ; 

Si  Ten  tindrent  trestuit  a  bon  et  Vif^iU  8814 

Sa  li  donouent  tel  cunseil 

Ke  H  unt  pas  este/eMl.  6488 

where  the  same  word  fM,  L.  fldeUs,  rhyming  with  the  same  word 
eunseil  is  at  one  time  spelt  f&il  and  at  another  fmlf  which  I  have 
interpreted  by  a  diaeresis.  This  may  however  have  been  only  a 
scribal  accident.  Still  this  insertion  of  0  is  similar  to  the  famHiar 
use  of  «  or  ^  as  the  metre  seems  to  require.  This  explanation 
hardly  applies  to 

Normendie  prendront  e  tendront  soubs  lor  peiz 

E  se  youdrent  la  France  partiront  entr'  eiz,       8638 

1  li  iraino.  Sp.  tragin,  Pr.  trahi,  Fr.         >  li  ^uaina,  Fr.  gaine,  0.  Fr.  gauM, 
£.  train  {0.  Fr.  tnuin),  from  trahere ;      Bou.  waine,  W.  gwain  a  sbeatb ;  from 
Tb.  li  trainare,  Pr.  trahinar,  Fr.  trainer,      vagina.   Milanese  has  gnadinna,  Yene- 
The  suiBx  Ino  is  not  added  to  verbs,  so     turn  guazina,    Donldn  s  Dies, 
thfl  Ital.  and  8p.  forms  may  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Ft.  Fr. 
Bonldn's  Diez. 
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and  it  seems  more  nataral  to  sappose  that  (e4)  and  (ei)  -were  foimd 
Boflcient  rhymes,  when  a  tronyire  was  hard  pressed.  Bnt  what- 
ever explanation  is  adopted,  we  mnst  remember  that  whereas  V0ir 
is  generally  a  monosyllable,  it  is  made  a  dissyllable  in  these  places 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  metre,  which  could  hardly  hare  been  done 
nnless  it  contained  within  itself  the  elements  of  resolvability,  by 
containing  two  vowel  sounds  usually  diphthongizing.  This  reminds 
us  of  the  diyiaion  of  unnsy  mayn  into  u&lne,  mayn  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  music  only,  and  even  against  the  metre,  in  the  Prisoner's  ,'  ^\y 
Prayer,  p.  432,  line  7j  and  p.  433,  line  6,  of  the  music,  which  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  been  attempted  if  both  vowels  had  not  been 
sounded.  See  also  the  apparent  division  of  the  diphthong  in 
Ghauoer,  supr&  p.  264,  and  Havelok,  inM  p.  476.  The  double 
ortiiography:  esmaier,  esmaai,  the  last  of  which  rhymes  with  at,  in: 

6uert,  dist  Heraut,  no  f  tmnaUr, 

Dex  nos  pot  bien,  s'il  volt,  aidier.  13015 

Gnerty  diat  il,  nos  anemiz  creiflseiit ; 

CheTidien  vienent  et  espeiBsent, 

liidt  part  en  yient,  grant  poor  ai; 

TJnkes  maia  iant  ne  m'  umaaL  13027 

is  scarcely  comprehensible  on  the  supposition  that  a  was  not  clearly 
pronounced. 

These  quotations  seem  to  establish  the  existence  of  tft ,  ai  as  diph- 
thongs, and  as  divided  vowels  with  the  pronunciations  (ei,  ai)  and 
(e,i,  a,i)  and  the  confosicm  of  ei,  ai  when  ai  was  an  undoubted  diph- 
thong as  in  aiieTy  compare  senireeident  =  s'entr'aident,  in  the  Nor- 
man version  of  the  Proclamation  of  Henry  III,  p.  502,  L  2. 
The  question  then  becomes  whether  this  pronunciation  was  uni- 
versalyOr  whether  m',  ai  were  not  occasionaUy  pronounced  (ee)  as 
at  present. 

Now  in  the  first  place  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
several  words  were  spelled  indifferently  with  e  or-  ai. 

Odea  n'en  volt  pnr  11  rien/er^ 

Orginl  respnndi  e  cunirere,  6612 

Oil  n*en  oea  plus  ment/«r« 

Dei  ke  11  Dub  le  rova  Un.  7067 

Ki  a  ran  cuer  Ynnt  a  etmtraire 

Maiz  n'en  pot  Q  a  oel  terns /atrtf.  8433 

£  de  la  grant  destnicion 

Ke  paen  a  Dol  oienifH : 

8*il  en  France  renir  lee  lait*  6946 

Se  il  nel  fet,  a  nnl  jnr  ma%$ 

N'ara  trieves  de  li  ne  pait,  8463 

Mez  par  li  bona  ders  ki  reacristrent.  87 

Ne  miz  tant  com  Ten  vait  disant.  69 

Snl  DeiiB  eat  sacbanz  e  mestre 

D'Oocean  fiat  eiBsir  e  naittre  B.  vol.  i.  p.  6 

Compare:  estre  maistre  ib.  p.  10.  If  we  examine  old  French, 
as  distinct  £rom  Norman,  we  shall  find  the  interchange  of  ai,  e  con- 
stant. It  is  almost  impossible  to  open  Roquefort's  IHctionnaire  at 
hazard  without  finding  examples.  But  at  this  early  period,  xnth 
or  xm  th  century,  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  conftision  in  many  words. 
In  the  Bosnan  de  Bou,  the  only  final  words  in  -ere  for  -aire  which 
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I  have  noticed  are :  fere,  tere,  contrere,  and  these,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  do  not  rhyme  with  words  that  are  not  also  spelled  with 
0«.  Such  words  would,  therefore,  be  probably  words  of  double 
sounds,  and  if  we  met  a  rhyme  like :  faire  cuntrere,  we  should 
naturally  suppose  that  the  scribe  had  mistaken  in  spelling  one  of 
the  words.  Thus,  in  the  lines  just  cited,  for :  fet  lait,  read  fait 
lait.  This  is  precisely  similar  to  the  double  forms  in  Chaucer : 
dye  deye,  ye  eye,  etc.  (supril  p.  284-6.)  That  the  change  had  taken 
place  in  a  large  number  of  words  in  the  ziy  th  century  we  see  by 
such  English  words  as :  ese,  pees,  cler  =  aw,  paix,  elair^  in 
Chaucer,  but  the  double  form :  ese  eyse,  shew  that  the  tradition 
at  least,  of  the  old  diphthongal  form  was  not  lost  in  England  (p.  265). 
In  this  examination  it  would  be  necessary  for  certainty  to  reyert  to 
original  manuscripts  of  a  known  date,  for  at  a  late  period  scribes 
must  necessarily  have  conAised  spellings  which  had  come  to  be 
identical  in  signification. 

The  Normans,  if  they  carried  with  them  Korse  traditions,  as  in- 
terpreted by  modem  Icelandic,^  into  the  Erench  pronunciation, 
must  have  had  a  tendency  to  palatisation ;  they  must  have  been 
fond,  that  is,  of  prefixing  or  subjoining  i  to  any  other  vowel,  either 
always  or  occasionally.  This  is  folly  bonie  out  in  the  Boman  de 
Ecu.  Thus,  for  preceding  t:  triege  1362,  trieves  1320,  legiere 
1323,  aidier  13016,  chierte  1571,  cunquiere  4677,  similarly  matiere, 
baniere,  chief;  mangie,  eslaissie,  E.  p.  4,  the  practice  being  common. 
For  a  succeeding  %  we  have  the  frequent  termination  -aige  co-exist- 
ing with  -age J  as  langage  usaige  5217,  messaige  passaige  10790, 
rivaiges  damaiges'  127,  and :  tuit  =  t<mt,  tous  1074,  trestuit  = 
irks  taus  1076,  where  the  change  is  made  to  rhyme  with :  s'enAiit, 
muit,  deduit,  but  all  the  forms  :  tuit,  tut,  tot,  are  found.  Now  to 
this  Norman  tendency  I  attribute  the  addition  of  an  t  to  a  pure  e, 
as  in  dei=d4  3770,  creimon  14966,  compare  cremuz  15049,  and  such 
common  forms  as :  sei  mei  tei  dei  mescrei  lei  porkei  2021-8,  meiz 
3636,  which  are  all  alterations  of  a  Latin  e  in  the  direction  of  pala- 
talisation, whereas  the  French  forms :  soi  moi  toi  etc.  =  (sue  mue 
tue)  etc.  are  in  the  opposite  direction  of  labialisation.'  Compare 
also:  vezins  186,  with:  veizin  2292,  which  seem  to  show  how 
Latin  i  passed  through  Norman  e  before  it  became  Norman  &%,  as  a 
palatalisation  of  the  e.  From  insufficient  research  I  have  not  met 
with  ^tet  for  -Uf  answering  to  the  Latin  -tasy  but  Mr.  Payne  says  he 
has  found  in  Lymage  del  Monde,  Harl.  MS.  4333,  dated  1246,  all 
the  forms :  pouretei  humilitei  ueritei,  vanitei,  vanite,  and  similar 

11  hxii  noter  que  Taccent  YalerigDaiB 
diff^re  seosiblemeiit  de  Taccent  cau- 
chais;  k  St.  Yalexr  on  feriM  les 
letttes :  a  devient  ^  et  ^  deyient  t. 
Je  n'ai  jamais  entendu  dire  rivatge,** 

*  See  suprii  p.  131,  note,  col.  1 ;  p. 
138,  note,  col.  1 ;  and  p.  187.  A  lady 
informs  me  that  (sne,  mne,  tae,)  etc., 
were  the  received  pronunciations,  when 
she  was  in  French  Canada, 


^  See  an  account  of  Icelandic,  ijofrk 
§  4,  No.  2.    See  also  supr^l  p.  464. 

*  In  addition  to  the  obsenrations  at 
the  close  of  the  note  on  p.  120,  M. 
r  abb^  Dcdalonde,  (p.  438,  n.  3),  sap : 
'*La  pronunciation  rivaiae^  etc.,  n'existe 
pas  oans  la  Seine-Inferieure,  sauf  a 
St.  Yalery-en-Caux,  oil  Ton  pourrait 
trouyer  quelque  chose  d' analogue :  on 
dirait  plutdt  a  St  Yalery  rivigei  mais 
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varieties  in  the  past  participle.  I  am  inclined  to  class  these  fonns 
with  the  others  as  Norman  palatalisations,  but  of  less  frequent 
occurrence  than  those  with  which  we  are  so  familiar,  and  confined 
to  particular  writers  and  localities. 

This  discussion  is  necessarily  left  in  a  very  incomplete  form,  and 
it  is  evident  that  lengthy  researches  would  be  necessary  to  arrive  at 
a  satisfactory  conclusion.     Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me,  that  a  high 
degree  of  probability  has  been  attained  for  the  theory  that  when  ti^e 
scribe  wrote  ei,  at  he  meant  (ei,  ai),  or  (eei,  aai).^    The  true  English, 
diphthongs  were  derived  from  the  Saxon,  e^,  o^,  ag,  and  passed  V 
through  (ejh,  arh,  sejh)  most  probably,  to  become. finally  fused  into  r 
(ai).     They  do  not  in  any  respect  depend  upon  the  Norman,  and  i 
hence,  from  the  rhyming  of :  awey  wey,  both  from  ags.  weg,  and  j 
hence  both  necessarily  (wai),  with  the  Norman:  crei  Tripolay,  in' 
the  passage  which  has  led  to  this  discussion,  (suprii  p.  449),  we 
should  conclude  that  the  Anglo-Normans  said  (-ai)  rather  than  allow 
the  unproved  theory  that  the  Anglo-Normans  of  the  xrn  th  century 
caUed :  crei  Tripolay  (kree  Tripolee),  to  establish  by  a  single  ex- 
ample the  English  prommciation  of:   awey  wey,  as  (awee*  wee),  in 
contradiction  to  the  evidence  that  the  dlphthongsd  (awai*  wai)  were 
recognised  by  Dr.  Gill  as  late  as  1621,  and  still  exist  dialectically. 
Such  a  conclusion  would  be  similar  to  the  theory  which,  starting 
from  modem  use,  makes  old  English  long  t  =  (ai),  finds  the  same 
sound  in  Anglosaxon,  and  even  imagines  that  the  old  Norman  was 
pronounced  so  in  England,  so  that  the  rhymes :  eyre  fire  dire  shire 
of  our  song  (p.  449)  should  be :  (sair  fair  doir  shair),  an  hypothesis 
which  our  examination  of  long  i  in  the  ziv  th  century  (pp.  270-297) 
must  render  extremely  improbable.^ 

ing  the  northern  habit  of  (ee)  to  have 
co-eziiBted  from,  at  least,  the  bee:innme 
of  the  XTi  th  century  in  Scotland,  supra 
p.  410,  note  3,  and  perhaps  at  a  still 
earlier  period  in  some  distncts  of  Eng- 
land, probably  north-midland,  snpr&  ^. 
462,  note,  col.  2,  although  even  there  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  forms  (ei,  ai)  had 
inTaziably  the  sound  of  (ee).  See  also 
inir^  p.  473,  note  1.  I  much  regret 
that  owing  to  Mr.  Payne's  researches 
not  being  yet  (April,  1869)  in  type, 
I  am  unable  to  examine  the  proo6 
which  he  has  adduced,  but  no  one  can 
hereafter  properly  appreciate  the  evi- 
dence on  which  a  decision  has  to  be 
taken,  without  thoroughly  examining 
what  he  has  so  carefully  and  con- 
scientiously adduced. 

*  Nevertheless  as  M.  Le  H6richer 
has  advanced  an  opinion  that  the  pro- 
nunciation ai  (ai)  for  long  i  was  by  no 
means  unknown  to  the  old  Norman 
language,  and  has  stated  that  it  w  even 
known  in  the  modem  Norman  dialect, 
it  is  necessary  to  counder  what  he  has 


^  Mr.  Joseph  Payne, 
qoence  of  his  researches 


as  a  conse- 
on  Norman 
{ortiiography,  etc.  (supr^L  p.  438,  note 
!1),  dissents  from  the  conclusions  in  the 

I  j  text  respecting  the  Norman  value  of 
^/  M,  ai,  wnich  he  believes  to  have  always 

I  had  the  sound  (ee),  and  he  considers 
that  the  French  rhymes  cited  rapri  p. 
264  would  tend  to  prove  thAt  Chaucer 
abo  pronounced  his  et^  at  as  (ee).  So 
fiur  as  I  understood,  he  considers  that 
M,  ai  had  the  same  sound  (ee)  from 
the  earliest  times  in  Englimd,  but 
thai  «t,  0t  had  the  sound  (ai)  in  the 
English  of  the  xyi  th  century,  as 
weU  as  that  of  (ee)  which  Hart  accepts 
IS  the  only  sound,  supr^  p.  122.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  pp.  118-124, 
p.  238,  pp.  263-266.  to  the  rhyme  ay, 
meis  English  av0,  Latin  mei,  p.  447» 
and  to  the  use  of  ax^,  er^^  in  Orrmin, 
iahk  p.  489,  as  well  as  to  the  preceding 
iavestigation,  for  the  reasons  which  lead 
me  to  uie  conclusion  that  ei,  at  were  (ei, 
ai),  or  simply  (ai)  from  the  earliest  times 
to  ti^e  end  of  the  xvi  th  century,  allow- 
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Our  knowledge  of  English  pronnnciation  in  the  xm  th  aad  xir  th 
centoiies,  ia  now  so  much  more  certain  than  any  knowledge  which 


1 


advanced.  The  following  are  the  words 
of  his  assertion,  Histoire  et  Gloasaire 
da  Normand  de  1*  AnglaiB,  etc.,  i.  27, 
'*0n  retronye  en  Normandie  Y  I 
onvert  dee  Anglais,  c'est-^-dire  Ai*. 
Dans  la  Hague  on  dit:  '^  II  est  en 
prai'son;"  c'est-lL-dire  prison,  '^Uest 
-olai,'*  c'est-^dire  joli.  Ce  son  d*ail- 
eors  n'6tait  pas  stranger  an  yienx 
normand,  conune  le  pronve  ce  yers  de 
Waoe: 

Eye  est  isle,  Zom6e  (fhom)  est  e»- 
paine  (£pine) 

Soit  rain,  soit  arhre,  soit  raine. 
Les  paysans  de  MoH^  c'est-k-dire  de 
rile-de-France,  pn>noncent  qaelqnefois 
ainsi;  yovez  dans  I'acte  II  de  Dom 
Jwm\  'Chagraine,  Chopaine.'  Mais 
les  exemples  sent  assez  nombrenx  en 
yienx  normand  ;  ontre  celui  de  Wace 
nons  ponyons  en  citer  nn  de  Beneois : 

Noise,  mesl^e  s'ataine. 

Gardes  que  chascnn  en  deyine. 
Nons  ponyons  encore  en  citer  nn  mou 
deme,  tir6  d'nne  chanson  patoise,  sv 
le  nom  propre  Edeline : 

Tons  y  y  U  done,  monrienr  Edlaine. 

(ConaoUanee  kttgumUe^Toex  Edeline.) 
Le  paysan  bas-normana  rentre   dans 
la  prononciation  anglaise  de  TY  final, 

Sur  ezemple  To  aanetify^  lorsqu'il 
t  "  Ta  betifaiCB,"  tn  dis  on  fais 
des  bdtises;  et  il  prononce  Envai$^ 
enyie,  comme  TAnglais  prononce  Vi$^ 
apocope  du  mot  normand.  Du  reste, 
c'est  aussi  la  prononciation  de  Ficaidie, 
otk  le  mot  "  Amould  dai'ne"  est  dey^n 
c6Ubre.  Le  normand  a  tradmt  en  $i 
VI  dn  latin,  ^ue  le  fran^ais  a  traduit 
en  Of':  Ikit  (digitus),  Fir$%d  (Mgidnsjl, 
Bril  (pilus),  Ncir  (ni^^,  Fm  ^isns), 
Sei  (sitis).  G'est  ainsi  que  la  forme 
primitiye  FraneeU,  AngleU^  Ikmeit  re- 
pr^sente  H^mnciy  Angli^  Dani"  We 
haye  seen  the  uncritical  manner  in 
which  this  anther  cites  Palsgraye, 
saprit  p.  120,  note,  making  him  assert 
that  in  the  Frendi  of  his  time  A  was 
pronounced  as  the  modem  French  a,  aiy 
whereas  Palsgraye  giyes  a  as  the  gene- 
ral sound,  and  at  not  tUy  that  is  (ai) 
not  (hb),  as  a  sound  of  a  in  a  yery 
limited  class  of  words.  I  therefore 
considered  it  necessary  to  check  the 
assertions  in  the  aboye  quotation  as 
well  as  I  could.  M]r  friend  Mr.  W. 
Babington,  being  reodent  ai  Hayze 


when  this  passage  came  under  my  eon- 
sideration,  obli^gly  made  inquiries 
for  me  of  the  yicars  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Hayre,  Messrs.  Heryal  and  Le  Due, 
and  of  Norman  gentlemen  from  the 
different  departments  of  Seine  In« 
f^rienre,  Calyados,  Ome  and  Eure,  bat 
could  find  no  trace  of  this  pronuncia- 
tion of  long  I  as  ai  (ai).  M.  V  abb^ 
Delalonde  (suprik,  p.  438  n.  3)  whom  I 
also  consulted  on  this  point,  writes  to 
me:  **/chang6  en  oi  est  tout  kfut 
6tran|;er  k  notre  contr^."  But  re- 
specting *^ Amould  daine,"  he  says: 
'*Le  ^Uhre  proyerbe  est  totalement 
inconnu  chez  nous;  il  signifie  bien: 
Amould  dine^ ....  quant  i,  la  ma- 
ni^  de  prononoer  le  mot  dtt^er^  je  k 
zepr&wnt^ais  plutdt  ainsi :  ddnntr^  et 
cette  prononciation  est  fort  r^pandue 
parmi  les  paysans/*  This  probably 
means  (dnsne).  As,  howeyer,  none  of 
these  inquiries  had  extended  to  the 
precise  mstrict  pointed  out  by  M.  Le 
H6richer  as  that  in  which  oi  was  said 
for  long  «,  yiz.  la  Hague,  the  pemn- 
Bula  containing  Cherbourg,  I  wrote  to 
M.  Totain,  the  cur6  of  Beaumont^  the 
nearest  town  to  Cape  de  la  Hague,  and 
he  has  &y  oured  me  with  the  following 
reply :  **  Etranger  an  pays  de  la  Hague 
que  je  n'habite  que  depuis  quelques 
ann^es,  je  ne  suis  pas  autsmt  au  oourant 
que  beancoup  d*autres  de  la  prononcia- 
tion des  habitans.  J*ai  cependant  in- 
terrog6  quelques  personnes  cub  la  localit4 
one  j  habite,  et  elles  m*ont  affirm6  quoi 
oa^DS  le  canton  de  Beaumont,  nulla 
part  on  ne  dit :  prtHton  pour  priaoii,  m 
ioldi  pour  joli;  ni:  tu  biti/ms$  pomr 
bdtifies.  On  dit :  il  est  parti  en  pri* 
son ;  il  est  jdli — ^tu  dis  on  tu  fais  dm 
bStises.  On  ne  dit  pas  non  plus  mwttu 
pour  enyie.''  In  a  subsequent  com* 
munication,  M.  Totain  says:  "Mon 
Maire,  M,  Le  Taillis,  Docteur  m^eciiiy 
originaire  de  Montebourg,"  a  small 
town  fifteen  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cherbourg 
on  the  same  peninsula,  **m*a  aflhmi 
que  la  prononciation :  il  est  jolai,  il 
est  en  praison,  tu  b&tifais,  qui  n'est 
pas  usite  dans  la  Hague,  rest  trte 
etfn^ralement  parmi  les  habitants  de 
Montebourg  et  des  enrirons.'*  (suprj^ 
p.  297>  note.)  After  this  examination 
we  may  feel  certain  that  the  pronun- 
ciation of  long  •  aa  (ai)  adduced  by  M. 
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we  pofisesB  of  l^e  old  Norman  pronmiciatioii,  that,  as  it  is  in  general 
derived  from  independent  sonrces,  we  are  rather  justified  in  reyers- 
ing  the  process  of  investigation  and  using  rhymes  of  English  and 


Le  H^richer  is  a  remarkably  circom- 
seribed  local  proiiimciation  of  no  his- 
toiMsal  Talue,  although  it  has  the  pho- 
Betie  importance  of  shewing  that  the 
cfaanee  of  (ii)  to  (ai)  ia  not  confined 
to  £igland,  Germany,  and  Holland, 
hot  has  an  analogae,  confined  indeed 
to  a  Yery  small  district,  bat  still  ex- 
isteot  in  Normandy.  We  proceed  then 
at  once  to  what  bears  more  directly  on 
oor  present  investigation,  an  examina- 
tion  of  the  evidence  on  which  he  attri- 
bntes  this  pronunciation  to  the  old 
Nonnan  of  the  xn  th  century.  M.  Le 
H^cher  does  not  giye  the  reference 
to  Wace  and  it  was  not  without  con- 
siderable difficulty  that  I  discovered 
tiie  passage  he  apparently  meant  to 
die  m  Roman  de  Boa,  vol.  ii,  p.  105, 
V.  10669.  Wace  is  explaining  the 
meaning  of  the  English  word  ^ms  sm 
he  writes  it,  that  is,  Thomsy,  Thorn 
island,  on  which  Westminster  Abbey 
was  built,  and  says — ^not  what  M.  lie 
H^cher  has  written,  but — 
£e  est  isle,  zon  est  espine, 
Seit  rainz,  seit  arbre,  seit  raoine. 
AH  trace  of  an  eM=  (ai)  sound  here  dis- 
appears. The  next  passage  cited  from 
Boieois  (Benoit?)  again  without  any 
nference,  I  have  been  unable  to  verifjr, 
but  supposing  that  it  is  correctly  cited 
— a  very  hazardous  supposition,  after 
the  above  misquotation — ^the  metre  re- 
quires the  separation  of  the  syllables 
•'Ui'i'-ne,  ana  the  rhyme  becomes  re- 
gular. Boquefort  gives  the  verb  under 
the  forms :  atainer,  ataigner,  atayner, 
athir,  atiner=fia<r«,  referrinf  to  the 
low  Breton  aiaytta,  and  the  s^tantive 
in  the  forms :  atahin,  ataine,  atainement, 
atayne,  atenes,  athaine,  athine,  atie, 
atine,  attaine,  attine = haine.  The  word 
was  evidently  ]^ronounced  in  a  variely 
of  ways,  and  it  is  not  an  example  which 
establishes  anything.  From  M.  Le 
H^riefaer's  assertion  with  which  he  in- 
troduces this  instanee,  that  there  are 
"numerous"  examples  of  the  rhyming 
of  of  with  «  in  old  Norman,  it  would 
seem  that  he  had  confused  the  diph- 
thong (ai)  with  the  divided  vowels  (a, 
i),  and  that  when,  as  is  quite  right, 
proper,  and  consistent,  (a,i)  rhymes 
imk  (i),  he  concluded  that  (ai)  rhymes 


with  (i),  which  is  perfectly  different. 
Certainly  no  one  who  can  conftise  the 
two  cases,  is  competent  to  make  use  ci 
rhymes  to  determine  pronunciation. 
We  may  theorefore  dismiss  M.  Le  Heri- 
cher's  assertion  that  the  pronunciation 
oi  (ai)  for  long  t  was  not  unknown  to 
the  old  Normand,  as  perfectly  destitute 
of  foundation,  neither  of  his  examples 
bearing  in  the  least  upon  it,  and  both 
discremting  his  method  of  research. 
My  own  examination  of  all  the  rhymes 
in  Wace's  Roman  de  Ron  has  not  pro- 
duced a  single  instance  of  this  mon- 
strosity. In  the  modem  example  from 
La  Hague,  as  the  author  writes  Edlame 
and  not  Bdlaiiu,  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  case  in  point,  but  appears  to  refer 
to  some  other  dialectic  tendency  similar 
to  that  cited  by  M.  Delalonde  of  detnner 
for  dintr.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see 
or  hear  of  a  copy  of  the  poem  Condo" 
l^ance  Bagtmae  cited  by  M.  Le  H^ri- 
cher.  R^ecting  the  two  words  cited 
from  Bon  Juan,  we  must  remember  that 
Molidre  lived  in  the  xviith  century, 
hence  his  ai,  not  at,  should  mean 
(ee).  There  are  many  curious  spellings 
in  Le  Festin  de  Pierre^  Act  2,  sc.  1,  as  ai 
for  oi  and  conversely,  ar  for  0r,  %  for 
tf,  but  perhaps  no  cases  of  ai  for  %  except 
those  cited:  *^Igha  que  tu  me  eha^ 
gramet  Veeprit,  franchement."  "Je 
m*en  vais  boire  ehopaine  pour  me  re- 
bouter  taut  soit  pen  de  la  fatigue  que 
j'aie  eue.'*  The  esprit^  faUgtue  shew 
that  there  was  no  general  change.  M. 
Totain  says  in  reference  to  words  in 
-tW,  as  "  poitrine,  chagrine,  vermine, 
chopine,  etc.,  nos  paysans  les  pronon- 
cent  g6n6ralement  comme  s'il  y  avait : 
ene  on  aine,  Ainsi  ils  disent;  Yiens 
b€re  une  chop6ne  ou  une  ehopaine, 
c'est-li-dire ;  Yiens  boire  une  chopine." 
This  confirms  the  above  view  of  EdXaine, 
After  this  examination  it  would  be  un- 
safe to  build  upon  M.  Le  H^richer's  ac>- 
count  of  Norman  pronunciation,  which 
be^ns  with  an  assertion  very  isx  frtnn 
being  borne  out  by  his  subsequent  re- 
marks, even  supposing  them  correct: 
^'Quand  la  prononciation  normande 
n'existera  plus,  on  pourra  la  retrouver 
presque  tout  enti^re,  dans  la  prononcia- 
tion angUise." — Oredai  Judeeue  ! 
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Korman  to  elicit  tlie  Englisli  pronunciatioii  of  Norman.  Of  course 
it  is  necessary  to  be  sure  that  apparent  rhymes  are  meant  to  be 
suchy  and  to  exclude  assonances  when  consonants  axe  to  be  deter- 
mined, and  not  to  deduce  anything  from  single  instances,  which 
may  be  only  scribal  errors.  For  example  the  passage  last  cited 
(p.  449)  could  not  be  used  to  deduce  the  pronunciation  of  any  of  the 
Norman  words,  except :  tere,  sarmoun,  which  certainly  rhyme  with : 
were,  adoun,  in  the  last  stanza,  and  which  must  therdGore  have  been 
called  (tee're,  sarmuun*),  an  important  conclusion  as  respects  the 
last  word,  as  it  excludes  the  idea  of  the  English  having  heard  any 
approach  to  the  modem  Erench  nasality  in  the  last  word.  It  is 
evident  that  in  the  former  part  of  the  stanza  the  Norman  words 
may  rhyme  with  Norman  and  the  English  with  English  throughout, 
as  shewn  by  the  italics  for  the  Norman  in :  drfere  sovent,  faire 
shent,  EngUtere  gint,  faire  parlement ;  eyre  crey^  fire  awey,  dire 
Tripolay,  shire  wey,  and  hence  no  information  would  result.  The 
construction  of  ballads  is  so  loose  that  we  have  really  no  right  to 
assume  anything  else,  if  we  take  the  middle  rhymes  into  account. 

The  following  lines  are  curious  (Pol.  Songs,  p.  49,  from  Harl, 
MS.  978,  undoubtedly  of  the  xmth  century,  supra  p.  420,  n.  1), 

Competenter  per  Robert^  robbur^  designator : 
Et  per  Riehard  riehe  hard  conrme  notator ; 
(Hubert  non  syie  re  gihir  appellatiir ; 
Oefreif  si  rem  ^wgitnwR,  mjofrai  oommatator. 

The  consonants  must  bere  not  be  pressed  too  hard,  and  we  cannot 
be  certain  that  Robert  was  pronounced  Roher  as  at  present.  The 
Oilehert,  gilur  =  GlLbert  guiler,  shew  the  identity  of  Norman  and 
English  •  long,  guaranteed  as  («V,  ii)  by  the  present  and  perhaps 
ancient  short  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  of  Gtilbert ;  and  Qefrei^  jo 
frai  =  je  ferai,  is  useful  in  assigning  the  pronunciation  of  Geofi&ey 
as  (Dzhef'rai*).  But  (Dzhef'ree*)  must  have  also  been  in  use,  see 
p.  498.  There  is  scarcely  anything  else  which  is  useful  in  the 
Pol.  Songs,  but  the  following  may  be  noted,  the  Prench  words 
being  italicised  as  before  :  pas  was  p.  189,  D^  be  p.  191,  Boloyne 
moyne  assoygne  loyne  Coloyne  Sesoyne  p.  191,  Dh  contree  p.  216, 
egliee  wise  p.  251,  and  the  Latin:  custodimxAj  p.  251. 

There  are  three  poems  from.  Univ.  Camb.  MS.  Gg.  4,  27,  in  which 
many  French  rhymes  occur.'  This  MS.,  from,  which  also  the  Chaucer 
Society  are  printing  the  Canterbury  Tales,  is  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  first  half  of  the  xvth  century,  but  evidently  cannot  belong  to  a 
Southern  locality  on  account  of  its  treatment  of  ihe  final  e}  Although 


>  In  the  spelling  robbur,  gilur  the  u 
stands  for  e  as  usual;  the  English 
reader  should  not  think  of  such  a  sound 
as  (o)  or  (j). 

*  These  were  printed  11  July  1864 
for  priyate  circulation  by  Bey.  H. 
Bradshaw,  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, to  whose  kindness  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  copies  from  which  I 
quote. 


'  See  an  interesting  account  of  this 
MS.  and  its  numerous  peculiaritiesy 
prefixed  to  the  Chaucer  oociety's  re- 
print. It  may  be  compu^  with 
Audelay  (supriL  p.  460,  note  2),  in  ^e 
interchange  of  o  with  a,  «,  u,  the  use  of 
onf/  for  ang,  the  freouent  use  of  e  for  t, 
the  neglect  of  final  «,  and  in  many 
other  points,  so  that  its  authority  on 
questions  of  Southern  pronunciation  u 
Tery  slight. 
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these  rhymes  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  period  of  this  chapter, 
this  seems  the  most  appropriate  place  for  their  consideration.  The 
first  stanzas  of  the  poems  are  as  foUows : 

I.    Db  Akico  ad  Amicam. 

1.  A  celny  qui  plnys  eyme  en  Monnde 
Of  alle  tho  that  I  bane  founde 

Garisama 
Sala}  od  treye  amour 
With  grace  ioye  and  alle  honour 

Dnlciflsima 

2.  Sachei  bien  pleysant  et  beele 
That  I  am  ry)t  in  good  heele 

liAUBCriBtO 

Et  monn  amour  done  toub  ay 
And  also  thynowene  nyjt  ana  day 
Incisto 

II.      BSSPOKCIO 

« 

1.  A  8oun  tretchere  et  special 
Fer  and  ner  and  oueral 

In  mundo 
Que  soy  ou  sal^  et  gre 
With  mouth  word  and  herte  fre 

locundo 

2.  leo  yous  san)  debat 
That  }e  wolde  of  myn  stat 

Audire 
Sertefyes  a  tous  ieo  say 
I  wil  in  tyme  whan  I  may 

Venyre 

III.    [The  Songs  of  the  Bibds] 

1.  In  may  whan  euery  herte  is  ly^t 

And  flourys  fiosschely  spreae  and  sprynge 
And  Phebns  with  hise  oemys  bryjte 
Was  in  the  bole  so  cler  schynynge 
That  sesyn  in  a  morwenynge 

Myn  sor  for  syghte  to  don  socour 
With  inne  a  wode  was  myn  walkynge 

Pur  moy  ouhter  hors  de  dolour 

2.  And  in  an  erber  sote  and  grene 

That  benchede  was  with  dourys  newe 
A  doun  I  sat  me  to  bemene 
For  yerray  seyk  fol  pale  of  hewe 
And  say  be  syde  aturtil  trewe 

For  leue  gan  syngyn  of  hire  fere 
In  frensch  ho  so  the  roundele  knewe 
Amour  me  Mt  souent  pensere.  ^ 

The  following  arrangement  of  these  rhymes  will  shew  their 

bearing.     The  French  words  are  in  Italics,  the  references  to  the 

number  of  the  poem,   as  above,   and  the  line,   explanations  in 

brackets : 

A.  debat  tenbat  [s'en  bat]  iii  22,  dsbat      £.  U  [/^,  broad]  me  i  52,  Z^  the  ii  28~ 
stat  ii  7 — Mpeeial  oueral  ii  1 — aUa$         pete  [pit^l  me  ii  40,  veriU  the  i.  28, 


_^  ii  31 — toward gard  [garde]  i  70  eharUe\i%  1 67,  tw/un^^the  [thee]  i  87, 

AI.  «|r  [ai]  day  i  10,  terray  [serai]  ii  iQ—gre  [^61  fre  [free],  ii  4,  <re- 


dsy  ii  13,  soy  [sais]  may  u  10  same  [trds  aime]  be  i  65,  treeame  the 
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[thee]  i  18,  thne  [doxin^l  tbe  i  61, 
en  jprewM  [empriaonn^]  ale  [day,  as 
often  in  Cnaucer]  i  34— -fere  [com- 
panion]/»0fiMr0  [penser]  iii  14,  manem 
were  ii  34,  chire  pere  [peer]  i  43, 
4tpwr  ctoleo  wmt  ere8€r[f'\  dannger 
i  28,-4#amoyal]  fel  [feel]  1 16,  beeU 
[bdle]  heele  [health]  i  7. 
£L  weye  9oy$  [soia]  iii  46,  etpeye 
[6p6e,  should  be  eipie^  the  e  was  a 
sabeeqnent  insertion!  deye  [should 
be  dye  as  often  in  C!naacer,  p.  284] 
122 
EXJ.  rewe  A20t47«  iii  94,  crew  <{fM«  iii  54 
I.  vye  [vie]  curteysye  ii  49,  pty  [prie] 
cnrteysy  [should  be  curteysye  as  in 
the  last  case]  i'64,  ermony  [should 
be  harmonye]  oublye  iii  30,  nuUadye 
sikyrlye  [should  be  tikyrly,  but 
then  the  rhyme  is  faulty  in  a 
northern  or  late  xt  th  century  man- 


stedefastly  [another  £Etulty  northern 
or  XY  th  century  rhyme]  ii  52 — 
fere  [  =fyr  =  fire  for  this  rhyme, 
see  p.  272]  aymyer  iii  38,  quoer 
[coeur]  fyr  [eTidently  taken  as  (xeer, 
feer),  see  last  case]  i  40,  entyre  de^ 
porter  [compare  the  last  case  but 
one]  iii  118--</y}  [dis]  pris  i  31 — 
tryst  rtriste]  nyjt  [night,  see  re- 
marks oelowj  i  19. 

0.  a  eestys  ay  maunde  de  veue  ore  [or  P] 
more  ii  43,  note  rote  i  46,  sort  mart 
iu62. 

OU.  verteuous  ioyous  [joyeux]  iii  86, 
amow  flour  ii  22,  amour  honour  i  4, 
socour  dolour  [douleur]  iii  6. 

Nasals. — penaunce  languissaunee  iii 
70 — dolent  schent  ii  19,  entendement 
entent  i  58,  greuouaement  schent  ii 

•  37 — seyn  [sain]  serteyn  i  49  — 
— nuntnde  [monde]  founde  i  1. 


ner]  ii  16,  ieo  vous  pry  [for  prye"] 

So  fax  as  these  rhymes  establish  anything  they  go  to  confirm  our 
former  conclusions  in  every  respect,  and  to  shew  an  absence  of 
nasality  in  the  English  pronunciation  of  French  in  the  xv  th  century, 
as  we  shall  find  again  in  the  xyi  th,  Chap.  YIII,  §  3.  The  rhyme  : 
tryst  ny^t,  is  very  remarkable.  It  cannot  be  supposed  either  that 
^  was  in  such  a  position  as  ny^t  ever  pronounced  as  «,  although  we 
find  dy)  =  (^m  i  31  in  the  French ;  nor  on  the  other  hand  can  we 
suppose  that  b  was  omitted  in  tryst  and  ^  in  nyyt,  producing  the 
rhyme :  (triit,  niit,)  because  s  is  still  pronounced  in  this  French 
word.  Hence  we  are  compelled  to  assume  an  assonance  (trist, 
ni)bht),  which  a  clumsy  poet  found  quite  near  enough  to  satisfy  his 
ear.  Mr.  Lumby  however  entertains  a  different  opinion.  In  his 
edition  of  King  Horn,  mSrk  p.  480,  n.  1,  from  this  same  Cambridge 
MS.  Qg.  4,  27,  2,  he  observes  on  the  forms,  mifte  =  mi^te  10, 
dofter  =  dojter  249,  rhyming  with  tojte,  and  rift  =  rijt  in 
liue  663  of  Flori}  in  the  same  MS.,  whicn  line  also  contaios  no  j  t, 
with  J  and  not  f :  "  This  interchange,"  he  says,  "  occurs  so  often  in 
early  M8S.  that  it  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  a  similarity  in  sound  be- 
tween the  letters,"  and  adds  that  "  in  several  copies  of  Piers  Plow- 
man soure  occurs  for  ymre^^^  *  and  refers  to  Rel.  Ant.  i,  48,  for  a  poem 
where  this  substitution  occurs  throughout.  This  poem,  The  Five  Joys 
of  the  Virgin,  is  from  Trin.  Coll.  MS.  B  14,  39,»  which  Mr.  T.  Wright 


^  Mr.  Skeat  knows  only  of  one  copy, 
MS.  Cotton  Vesp.  B.  xvi,  where  there 
are  seyeral,  but  not  many,  examples, 
and  the  spelling  is  altogether  singular. 

>  Some  account  of  this  MS.  is  giyen 
in  Mr.  Albert  Way's  Preface  to  the 
Promptorium  Parvulorum,  p.  Ixxii, 
under  the  heading  '*Femina."  This 
HS.,  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright,  the  librarian  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, disappeared   from   that   library 


between  1853  and  1859,  and  as  no  one 
had  taken  it  out  on  bond  in  that  inter- 
Tal,  it  must  hare  been  appropriated. 
There  are  notices  of  it  in  Hickes,  The- 
saurus i,  144, 154,  and  its  disappearance 
is  a  serious  loss  to  Early  English  plu- 
lology.  The  poem  of  the  Fire  Joys 
is  reprinted  m  Golbeck  and  Mats- 
ner's  Sprachproben  p.  61,  but  these 
editors  have  taken  the  liberty  of  replac- 
ing  -ft   by    -ht    throughout 
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aasigiis  to  t2ie  first  half  of  the  xmth  centurj,  a  oondnaionat 
yaiiance  with  the  orthography  thou  which  is  invariable  and  oocun 
frequraiUyy  and  wid-oiUe.  The  only  other  test  word  is  urs^  which 
has  the  xmr  th  century  form,  so  that  the  close  of  the  xni  th  century 
is  the  time  indicated,  as  for  fiayelok.  The  words  containing  f  for  j 
in  this  poem  are :  brift  mif t,  lifte  rif te,  mifte,  drift  rift,  mifte 
bnf te,  brift  This  same  poem  ocmtains  some  other  curious  ortho- 
graphies as  :  sue  [such],  seal,  sculde,  scene.  It  omits  the  guttural 
cdtogether  in :  broutest  [broughtest],  slo  [slew].  It  apparently 
oonfoses  «  with  ]?  in 

The  thridde  dai  he  xet  to  life ; 
Leyedl,  ofte  were  thou  bliye  [bli^e  P]  ^ 

Ac  never  so  thou  were  tho. 
Leyedi,  for  Uien  ilke  fdve  [ape  PI 
That  ton  were  of  ihi  sone  bhye  [bli^  P] 

Al  mi  soimes  thou  do  me  fro ! 

In  the  last  stanza  we  haye :  bene  newe,  printed,  meaning  ap- 
parently :  bene  newe,  which  would  be  an  assonance,  and  is  the 
reading  adopted  by  Matzner. 

Leyedi,  taet  thou  me  mi  bene 
For  the  joie  that  eyer  is  newe, 
Thou  let  me  never  be  fnrlom. 

These  peculiarities  render  this  text  not  particularly  useful  for  our 
purpose,  and  inasmuch  as  }  was  used  for  both  z  and ;;,  some  inac- 
curate scribes  may  haye  considered  that  f  ,  which  was  also  certaioly 
(z)  at  times,  might  be  used  for  s.  The  only  passage  I  haye  yet  met 
in  which  ^  standing  for  5  has  apparently  the  sound  (s),  is  this  yery 
BQ^cious  couplet  of  a  poem  full  of  bad  spelling  (i  19,  euprii  p.463) : 

Jeo  say  pour  toy  dolant  et  tryst 
Ther  me  peynyst  bothe  day  and  ny}t 
Amore, 

and  it  would  be  tmwise  to  found  a  theory  upon  a  single  instance  of 
such  small  authority.  In  the  first  passage  of  Emg  Horn,  the 
parallel  MSS.  in  Mr.  Lumby's  premce,  p.  yi,  giye  myhte, 
micte ;   and  mi ^ t e  occurs  two  line  aboye  in  his  own  text. 

These  rhymes  of  Norman  and  English  are  rather  to  be  treated  as 
jokes  than  as  serious  attempts  to  determine  the  Norman  pronun- 
ciation. They  may  be  classed  with  Hood's  description  of  an  Eng- 
lishman's difficulties  in  France  : 

For  wine  I  reeled  about 
To  show  my  meaning  inlly, 
And  made  a  pair  of  horns 
To  ask  for  ''beef  and  bully." 
Then  their  cash  was  strange^ 
It  bored  me  every  minute. 
How  here's  a  hoff  to  change, 
How  many  mows  are  in  it! 

Comie  Anmual,  1831,  p.  82* 

line  biliue  stighe  (Prieoner's  Prayer 
27),  because  (f,  th)  and  therefore  (y, 
dh)  are  more  readily  confounded  than 
(^»  ^h) ;  we  may  suppose  bUpe  to  hare 

80 


Chaiaeg  stand  for  chairs, 
They  christen  letters  BillUs, 
They  call  their  mothers  marea, 
And  all  their  daufhters^M* ; 
fitrange  it  was  to  hear, 
m  tell  you  what's  a  good  'im, 
They  call  their  leather  queer, 
And  half  their  shoes  are  wooden. 


^  Slhe  means  gmekfyf  which  will 
not  make  sense  here.  The  rhyme  here 
^en  sinks  into  an  assonance,  which 
even  more  resembles  a  rhyme  than: 
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Moore's  Pudge  Family  in  Paris,  shews :  joy  Eoi,  St.  DenU  penny, 
swear  is  Viry^B^  thio&t  papiUoU,  fond  Fronde,  cncker  Jiaer$,  Natties 
pdtis,  affichM  wish,  Rw869  use,  rrum  Prince  sense,  joUe  Dolly, 
i&revisses  bliss,  coeuah. pocke.  In  Byron  we  find:  true  is  petite puits 
(Juan,  15,  68)  iprameuee  muse  (ib.  9,  84),  Vauban  hang  slang  (ib. 
5,  11),  d  PAUemande  understand  hand  (ib.  15,  66),  French  Per- 
venohe  14,  75.  These  modem  instances  should  teach  us  not  to  ride 
our  old  examples  too  hard,  and  certainly  not  to  draw  condusionB 
&om  a  few  cases. 

4.  Thb  8toiit  of  Gbnbsib  and  Exodub,  cntcX  a.d.  1290. 

Mr.  Bichard  Moms  attributes  the  composition  of  the  rhymed 
account  of  Geitesis  and  Exodus  contained  in  a  MS.  in  Corpus  Christi 
Ck>llege,  Cambridge,  to  about  a.d.  1250,  but  the  actual  writing  of 
the  MS.  to  nearly  as  late  as  1300,^  so  that  it  was  ''the  work  of  a 
scribe  to  whom  the  language  was  more  or  less  archaic."  The 
dialect  he  considers,  together  with  that  of  the  Bestiary  (supr^ 
p.  439),  and  the  Omnulum  (infr^  p.  486)  to  be  East  Midland. 
This  poem  being  well  known  to  all  the  members  of  the  Early 
Engli^  Text  Society,  I  have  examined  the  rhymes  to  obtain  indi- 
cations of  the  pronunciation,  and  shall  refer  to  them  by  the  number 
of  the  lines  in  which  they  occur. 

Assonances  are  not  uncommon,  but  the  principal  are  those  in 
which  an,  corresponds  to  am,  as:  %an  nam  481,  nam  canahan  725, 
abram  leman  781,  abram  iurdan  805,  abram  man  909,  bigan  abram 
921,  abraham  %an  1189,  nam  laban  1653.  Occasionally  tVt  tm, 
caym  kin  543,  elim  sin  3307;  on  om,  on-on  hom  2199;  un  urn, 
cumen  munen  1621.  Probably :  gate  quake  1054  is  an  error  of  the 
scribe  for:  gate  quate.  Joseph  swep  2085,  bond  wrong  2063, 
Bokoth  pharaofh  3209,  are  single  cases,  but  oe  occurs  more  fre- 
quently :  fot  oc  2497,  oc  mod  3923,  mo%  hoc  3603.  •  Altogether 
Mae  rhymes  are  rare,  and  are  probably  scribal  errors :  agen  under- 
gon  1159,  drog  nuge  1327,  get  bigat  2277,  %or  ger  2417,  specande 
lockende  2821,  moysen  man  3109,  eliazar  or  4091.  In:  numen 
comen  343,  broken  luken  361,  3779,  this  is  almost  certainly  the 
case,  and  in :  swem  greim  391,  which  would  otherwise  be  an 
example  of  e,  ei  rhyming,  the  second  word  should  be  grem  or  grim. 
The  rhyme  i,  e,  is  normal,  as  in  Chaucer,  (supra  p.  272) :  li^er 
neVer  369,  effiraym  hem  2151,  wliten  eten  2289,  abiden  deden 
2483,  mide  dede  2963,  and  probably  implies  that  i  =  (u,  t ).     Oc- 

beea  oalled,  (bliidh*e),  at  preeent  both  >  The  story  of  Geneds  and  Exodua, 

(blaidh,  blaith)  are  heara.     Matzner  an  Early  English  Song,  about  1250, 

reads    blithe,    nthe,    sayine  :    *<  Wir  now  first  edited  [for  the  Early  EngU^ 

flchreiben  bier    blithe  fur  olive,    und  Text  Society]  &om  a  unique  MS.  in 

tithe  fUr  give ;  da  sonst  die  Stelle  un-  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 

erldarbar  bleibt.    Dadurch  tritt  in  live  Cambridge,  by  Richard  Morris,  Lon- 

die  Assonanz  an  die  Stelle  des  Reims,  don,  8yo.  pp.  xl.  224 ;  a.d.  1865. 
Dass  blive=bilije,  beliue,  (quickly,  nicht 
g^eduldet  werden  kann,  ist  selbstrer- 
itandlich." 
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ca&onally  an  $  final  seems  omitted,  or  added  by  mistake,  as :  song 
amonge  699,  child  milde  985,  compare:  childe  mild  1305.  In 
many  instances  -e,  and  -en  rhyme,  where  the  editor  has  apparently 
changed  -e  into  m,  though  in  some  cases  it  would  seem  more 
correct  to  change  -en  into  -e. 

As  regards  Uy  it  had  certainly  generally  the  pronnnciation  (nn), 
and  those  rare  cases  in  which  it  is  replaced  by  o«,  may  be  attributed 
to  the  more  modem  habits  of  the  scribe,  as  the  use  of  ou  for  (uu) 
seems  to  have  commenced  about  the  close  of  the  xmth  century. 
Thus  we  find:  run  ==  tpeeeh,  circumcicioun  991,  town  dun  = 
down  2739,  but:  tun  dun  713,  teremuth  =  PAaraoA'«  daught&r^s 
name,  out  2615.  But  the  Hebrew :  man  hu  ?  nu  3329,  alluding  , 
to  Ex.  xvi,  15  (man  huu?),  what  is  this?,  the  question  asked  ^ 
when  the  manna  was  first  seen,  as  clearly  points  to  the  use  of  u  for 
(uu)  as  the  ctiecu  of  the  Cuckoo  Song.  The  use  of  u  for  (yy,  y), 
probably  called  («,  ♦,  e)  is  rare,  but  we  find  untuderi ^harreny  964. 

That  the  unaccented  syllables  were  occasionally  pronounced  in  a 
fibvenly  manner,  we  collect  from  the  rhyme :  euenehe  none  331. 

Diphthongal  combinations  are  altogether  rare. 

&  occurs,  but  rhymes  with  e,  and  may  be  always  a  scribal  error : 
fi>rbead  dead  311,  opened  dead  387,  red  dead  401,  bead  dead  1059, 
ear  ^eaT=  dear?  1089,  forked  dead  1329,  dead  red  2513.  Pro- 
bably pronounced  (ee')  or  (ee,  e)  in  all  cases. 

Oa  rhymes  always  with  a,  and  may  have  been  (oa) :  moal  = 
ipeech  natural  81,  woa  =  woe  eua  =  £ve  237,  gomorra  %oa  =  %a  > 
839,  oba  woa  =  woe  879,  salmona  %oa  3893,  fasga  doa  =  %a  4129.  ^ 

Aiy  ei  rhyme  together,  and  must  have  both  been  (ai) :  ay  day  87,  ^ 
wei  dai  1429,  grei  awei  1723,  dai  awei  2305,  day  wey  2721,  dai)' 
mai  2747.  In :  awei  deal  661,  the  last  word  is  a  mere  scribal  error^ 
for  da%. 

The  guttural  ^  is  occasionally  omitted,  as :  ru  esau  1539,  where 
ru  =  rough.  Sometimes  it  is  merely  changed  into  w,  probably  in- 
dicating (wh)  or  (gt^h) :  noght  sowt  2869.  We  also  find  initial 
gh,  in  ghe  =  she,  237,  337,  339,  but  ge  =  she  1024  possibly  a 
remnant  of  (yh),  though  (j)  seems  to  have  been  the  sound  intended. 

This  examination  confirms  our  previous  conclusions  as  to  the  pro- 
mmdation  of  the  xm  th  century. 

The  following  is  an  attempt  to  convey  a  notion  of  how  the  poem 
may  have  been  read.  The  text  is  according  to  the  MS.,  the  pro- 
nunciation introduces  some  conjectural  emendations,  without  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  read  the  text.^ 

'  In  one  or  two  points  I  differ  from  there  abotd  as  in :  i^or  bnten  noe  long 

Mr.  Morris,  particolarly  in  the  last  line  fwing  he  dreg  566,  .yii.  monc^  Vor- 

bnt  four,  where  he  takes  buten  htmie=  bnten  he  ben  3625,  hunte  becomes  the 

'*withoiTt  search,  or  hnntin^,  withont  infinite  mood,  and  the  construction  is 

dday,"  bat  by  restoring  ie  m  the  pre-  ie  tal  hunte  iSor-  buten,  I  shall  hmit 

eeding  line,  wanted  for  the  metre  and  there  about,  I  shall  endoavour  to  ac- 

Uie  aeose^  and  taking  Hor  buten  to  mean  complish  it. 
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WiiEom  %e  made   ilc  %iiig  of 

nogt, 
Qinutt-fo-eutfre  on  lieuone  or  her 

if  wrogt. 
Ligber  he  &idde  a  dere  frad. 

And  he  wnr%e   in  him-feluen 

prad, 
An  wi%  %at  pridehim  wez  a  ny%, 

^at  iwel  welded  al  his  fi%  ; 
%o  ne    migte   he    non   loiL«rd 

^Shauen, 
Vat  him  fnlde  %hinge  granen : 

Min  fligt,  he  seide,  ic  wile  np- 

taken 
Min  fete  nor%  on  henene  maken. 

And  Vor  ic  wile  iitten  and  fen 

Al  %e  ^hinges  >Se  in  werde  ben, 

Twen  henone  hU  and  helle  dik, 
And'  ben  min  lou^rd  geuelic. 
Vo  wiir%  he  drake  %at  ear  was 

knigt, 
%ownrVhemiro%atearwB8ligty 

And  eu^c  on  %at  helden  wid 

him, 
%o  wnrden  miro,  and  fwart,  and 

dim, 
And  fellen  nt  of  heuones  ligt, 
In  to  %iB  middil  walknes  nigt ; 


Cof^eetured  JProtmneiatian, 

Wiis'doom  dhe  maad  ilk  thiq  of 

nokht, 
Ktrhat-s-eer*  on  Hevn-  or  Heer 

isru^kht. 
Likhtbeer  ne  srid    an    deer*e 

sruud, 
And   He  wnrth  in    nimsel'ven 

pruud, 
And  with  dhat  priid  -im  weks 

aniidh 
Dhat  ii'vel  weldeth  al  -is  siidh, 
Dhoo  nee  mikht  -ee  noon  loyerd 

thaa'ven 
Dhat    Him    snld    [al'e]   thiq-e 

thraa'ven : 
Miin  flikht,  He  said,  ic  wil  up 

taa'ken, 
Miin    see'te    north  on   Heyne 

maa*ken, 
And  dhoor  ic  wiil'e  sit'n-  and 

seen. 
Al  dhe  thiq'es  dhee  -n  werld*e 

been, 
Tween  nevne  ml  and  Hel*e  diik, 
And  been  miin  loverd  geoTeliik, 
Dhoo  wurdh  -e  draak'e  dhat  eer 

wasknikht, 
Dhoo. wurdh  -e  mirk  dhat  eer 

waslikht. 
And  ev-erilk  con  dhat  held*en 

with  Him 
Dhoo  wurdh'en  mirk  and  swart 

and  dim, 
And  fel'en  uut  of  Hevnes  likht, 
Intoo*  dhis  mid'il  walk*nes  nikht; 


Drantlatiou, 


TTiadoni  tlten  made   each  thing  of 

noughty 
WluKtooeTer  in    heaven   or   here  is 

wrought. 
Li^ht-bear  [Lucifer]  he  [God]  clothed 

in  predoiu  clothingi 
And  he  became  in  himself  proad, 
And  with  thai  pride  in-him  waxed  an 

VDYJ 

That  m  mleth  all  his  path. 
Then  not  might  he  no  lord  endoie, 
That  Ibrahim  shonldTaU]  things  control. 
My  flight,  he  nH  iwiU  np-take^ 


My  seat  north  in  heaven  make, 

And  there  I  will  sit  and  see, 

All  the  things  that  in  the  world  be, 

Between  hearen's  hil  and  hell's  ^toh, 

And  he  to-my  lord  eyen-like. 

Then  became  he  dragon  that  ere  was 

knight, 
Then  oeoame  he  mirky  tiiat  ere  was 

light. 
And  erery  one  that  held  with  him 
Then  became  mirky,  and  black,  and  diai, 
And  fell  ont  of  heayen's  light, 
In  to  this  middle  welkin's  nighti 
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Smmk  amd  Jbcodm. 
And  get  ne  ku^e  lie  nogt  blinne 

for  to  don  an  o^er  fume. 
Efien  he  sag  in  paradif 
Adam  and  eae  in  mike  prtf, 
Newelike  he  was  of  er^e  wrogt. 
And  to  %at  mine  blifle  biogt ; 
^wgte  %iB  quead,  hu  ma  it  ben, 

Adam  ben  king  and  ene  qtmen 

Of  alle  %e  ^inge  i»  werlde  ben. 

Hn  mai  it  banen,  bn  mai  it  fen, 

Of  fif,  of  fagel,  of  wiim,  of  der, 

Of  alle  ^binge  %e  wnnen  ber, 

£iurilc  ^Sbing  baned  be  gene 

name, 
Me  to  forge,  fca^e,  and  fame ; 

for  adam  fill  %tib,  and  bis  wif , 

In  blifie  %xi8  leden  leflefol  lif ; 
for  alle  %o,  %e  of  bem  fnle  cnmen, 

fnlen  ermor  in  blifle  wunen, 

And  we    %e   ben  fro   benene 

drinen, 
fnlen  %nfle  one  in  forwe  linen ; 

Get  ic  wene  I  can  a  red, 

%at  bem  fal  biingen  iwel  fped ; 


Obfffeetured  ^rommeiation. 

And  Jet  ne  knndb'e  nee  nokbt 

blin'e 
for  to  doon  an  oodb'er  sin*e. 

Eest*en  ne  saagb  in  paa'radiia 

Aa'dam  and  Eev  in  mik*e  priis, 

Nen-liik*  -e  was  of  ertb'e  n^kbt, 

And  too  dbat  mir-ie  blis'e  brokbt, 

Tbonkbt'e  dbis  ktreed,  nnn  mai 

it  been, 
Aa'dam    been    kiq  and    Ee-ye 

kt^een. 
Of  al'e  tbiq'e  dbee  -n  werld'e 

been, 
Hun  mai  ic  naan,  nun  mai  ic 

Been. 
Of  fifl,  of  fttngb'ely  of  wiim,  of 

deer, 
Of  al-e  tbiq'e  dbee  wnnn'en  neer, 

Eer'ilk*  tbiq    n;ayd    -e   geeve 

naa'me, 
Mee    to    Borgb'e,    soaadb    and 

saa'me. 
For  Aa'dam  sal  dbns,  and  sut 

wiif 
In  blifl'e  leed*en  les-teM  liif ; 

For  aUe  dbee  -f  nem  sol'e  knn-- 

men 
Sol-en  eennoor  in  blis*e  wnn*- 

nen, 
And  wee  dbe  been  froo  neyne 

driiTen, 
8nl*en  dbns  oon  in  sorgb'e  lii'ven. 

Jet  ik  ween  i  kan  a  reed 

Dbat  Hem  sal  briq'en  ii'vel  speed. 


l^amUawH. 


And  yet  not  conld  be  not  cease 
For  to  do  another  em. 
Eartwardi  he  saw  in  paradise, 
Adam  aod  Ere  in  mnch  honour, 
Newly  he  was  of  earth  wrongh^ 
Aod  to  that  merrr  bliss  brought. 
Thon^t  this  eTil-one,  how  may  it  be, 
Adam  he  king  and  Eye  qneen 
Of  aU  thii^  that  in  world  he. 
How  may  fhaye,  how  may  I  see  I 
Of  fish,  of  fowl,  of  worm,  of  heast, 


Of  all  thingjs  that  dwell  here, 
To-every  thing  has  he  given  name, 
For  my  sorrow,  scathe  and  shame. 
For  Adam  shall  thns  and  his  wife. 
In  bliss  lead  lasting-Ml  life. 
For  all  who  of  them  shall  come 
Shall  erermore  in  hliss  dwell, 
And  we  that  be  from  heaven  driyen, 
Shall  thns  only  in  sorrow  live. 
Tet  I  ween  I  know  a  plan 
That  them  shall  bring  evil  speed. 
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OtnesU  and  Bxodui, 
for  gef  he  don  %ad  god  for-bead, 

%at  fal  hem  bringen  to  %o  dead, 

And  ial  get  %is  ilke  daiy 

%or  buten  hiinte  if  ic  mai ; 

Ic  wene  %at  ic,  and  ene  hife  wif, 

fnlen  adam  bilirten  of  hife  Itf . 

Ic  wene  %at  ic  and  eue 

Men  alle  is  bMe  dreue. 


Oo9^9eiur$d  FnmuimaHon, 
For  jef  He  doon  dhat  (Jod  for'- 

beed 
Dhat  sal  Hem  briq'en  too  dho 

deedh, 
And  [ic]  sal  jet  dhis  ilk*e  dai 
Dhoor  buut'en  Hunt'e  jif  ik  mai* 
Ik  ween*e  dhat  ik  and  Eey  -is 

wiif 
Sol'en  Aa'dam  biliir'ten  of  ms 

liif, 
Ic  ween*e  [to  sooth]  dhat  ik  and 

Ee-ve 
Snl'en  [Aa'dam]  al    -is  blis'e 
dree*ve. 


Trtuuiatum. 

For  if  they  do  that-wbioh  God  forbade,  I  ween  that  I,  and  Eye  his  wifb, 

That  shall  bring  them  to  the  death.  Shall  Adam  betrick  of  his  life, 

And  [1]  shall  yet  this  same  day  I  ween  [in  sooth]  that  I  and  Eye 

There  about  hunt,  if  I  may.  Shall  [for-Adam J  all  his  bliss  trouble. 


J 


5.   HAysLOK  THE  Danb,  cnoX  a.d.  1290. 

Sir  Frederick  Madden  in  his  edition  of  this  poem  ^  considers  its 
anthor  to  have  been  a  Lincolnshire  man,  and  the  time  of  composition 
between  a.d.  1270  and  1290.  As  the  romance  was  popular,  there 
may  have  been  many  copies,  and  the  manuscript  followed  by  Sir  F. 
Madden  may  not  have  been  original.  In  its  orthography,  apart 
from  its  dialectic  peculiarities,  (which  are  numerous  but -do  not  here 
come  into  consideration,  as  tiie  object  is  merely  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  l^i;ers,)  it  shews  a  transition  from  the  customs  of  the 
xmth  to  those  of  the  zirth  century,  much  more  marked  than  in 
Genesis  and  Exodus.  Thus  ou  is  frequently  used  for  (uu),  \<m 
being  the  common  form,  though  ^u  is  by  no  means  unfrequent, 
indeed  both  forms  occur  in  the  same  line:  Grim,  \ou  wost  Su  art 
mi  thral  627,  and  we  have  hw  1316,  and  \o  388,  where,  probably, 
a  final  u  has  been  acddentaiuy  omitted  by  the  scribe.    The  foUowing 


^  The  Ancient  English  Bomanoe  of 
Hayelok  the  Dane,  accompanied  by  the 
French  Text,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Glossary  by  Frederick  Madden,  Esq., 
F.A.S.,  F.R.6.L.,  subkeeper  of  the 
mannsoripts  in  the  British  Mnsenm, 
printed  &r  the  Bozbnrgh  Clnb,  1828, 
4to.  This  edition  being  yery  scarce,  a 
new  one  compared  afresh  with  the  MS. 
has  been  prepared  for  tiie  Early  English 
Text  Society  nnder  the  title :  The  Lay 
of  Hayelock  the  Dane :  composed  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  about  a.d. 
1280,  formerly  edited  by  Sir  F.  Mad- 
den for  the  Aoxbnrghe  Clab,  and  now 


re-edited  from  the  nniqne  MS.  Land 
Misc.  108,  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford,  by  Key.  Walter  W.  Skeat, 
M.A.,  London,  1869.  It  will  there- 
fore be  assumed  to  be  accessible  to  all 
members  of  that  Society,  and  will  be 
cited  by  the  number  of  the  yerses,  as 
usual.  The  citations  originally  made 
from  Sir  F.  Madden's  mlition  haye 
been  yerified  by  Mr.  Skeat's.  I  am  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Skeat  for  many  hints,  and 
for  kindly  allowing  me  to  make  use  of 
his  proof  sheets  l^fore  publication,  so 
as  to  enable  me  to  iosert  this  notice  in 
its  proper  place. 
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rhymes  serve  to  shew  the  identity  of  the  two  spellings :  yow  now 
160,  prtsonn  la^arun  330,  mouth  suth  433,  yw  =:  you  nou  453, 
noY  =  nou?  you  484,  houiiden  wnden  =  toound&n  546,  imbomtden 
fiiiiden  602,  hw  =  how  he  was  mike,  hw  he  was  strong  960, 
donn  ton  =  town  1630,   wonnde  grunde  1978,  bowr  tour  2072,     . 
dune  croune  2656.     Of  course  ou,  ow  also  occur  as  (oou)  corres-^/ 
ponding  to  ags.  aw,  oh,  and  the  guttural  is  generally  lost  in  (w)  \  ^ 
after  o,  thus :  ynowe  slowe  2682.     In :  croud  god  2338,  we  should  \ 
prohahly  read  erody  as  the  proper  form  of  the  past  participle.^    The 
frequent  occurrence  of  ou^  however,  would  lead  one  to   suppose 
that  the  actual  MS.  must  helong  to  the  very  end  of  the  xm  th, 
if  not  to  the  heginning  of  the  xiv  th  century.' 

Assonances  are  frequent,  and  the  more  marked  that  there  is 
often  no  relation  hetween  the  consonants  which  follow  the  iden-   ' 
lical  vowels.     Thus :  rym  fin  21,  yeme  queue  182,  harde  crakede 
567,  be>e  rede  694,  knaue  plawe  949,   stareden'  ladden  1037, 


^  Affs.  cre6dan  (cre&d,  cmdon,  cro- 
den)  Ettmiiller,  Lex.  Anglos,  p.  400. 
Kail  (snpr&  p.  166,  note  1)  nnder 
Orowd-Barrow,  raotes :  "  She  sent  my 
mother  word  by  Kate,  that  she  should 
eome  hither  when  God  sent  time, 
thoogh  she  should  be  erod  in  a  bairow. 
Iett§r  of  Margery  Fatton,  a.d.  1477." 

*  Mr.  Skeat  informs  me  that :  *'  No 
other  MS.  of  Havelok  has  ever  been 
heard  o^  or  known  to  exist :  thoneh  of 
eonrse  there  may  have  been  seyeral.  If 
ttis  is  not  the  original,  it  is  at  any  rate 
a  yeiT  early  copy.  I  do  not  think  Sir  F. 
Madoen,  or  any  other  judge  of  writing, 
would  admit  it  to  be  later  than  about 
1280,  theprobable  date  of  the  compo- 
sition. The  eyident  ase  of  the  MS.  is 
one  eyidence  of  its  eany  composition." 
The  MS.  containing  fiayelok  begins 
with  liyes  of  Saints,  and  Hayelok  was 
oyerlooked  for  years,  because  it  does  not 
begin  till  fo.  204.  It  ends  on  fo.  2196, 
and  IB  immediately  followed  by  Kyng 
Horn  in  the  same  column,  liiis  has 
all  the  appearance  of  a  copy,  not  an 
ori^mal  MS.,  and  as  we  haye  two  other 
copies  of  King  Horn  (p.  480,  n.  1),  we 
may  some  day  find  another  of  Hayelok. 
£yen  a  much  later  one  (as  in  the  case  of 
Lajamon)  would  be  of  great  service. 
It  is  of  course  impossible  to  date  a  MS. 
by  the  writing  only,  within  30  years, 
the  working  liie-thne  of  a  single  scribe. 
The  orthography  would  leaa  me  to 
place  the  actual  manuscript  after  the 
eopring  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  and 
witnin  the  yariable  period,  say  1280  to 
1310.  Probably  after  the  last  date 
otf  was  uniyersaily  employed  for  (un). 


If  the  reader  will  turn  to:  Seinte 
Marherete,  the  Meiden  ant  Martyr,  in 
old  English,  first  edited  from  the  skin 
books  in  1862  by  Oswald  Cockayne, 
M.A.,  and  now  reissued  for  the  ^ffly 
English  Text  Society,  1866,  and  compare 
the  three  yersions  tnere  given,  the  first 
from  the  MS.  Beg.  17,  A.  xxvii.,  ap- 
parently written  in  1230,  in  which  no 
case  of  otf  =3 (uu)  occurs;  the  second 
from  MS.  Harl.  2277,  attributed  to 
1330,  in  which  <m  is  always  used  for 
(uu^ ;  and  the  third  from  the  lost  Cam. 
JiSC  (su^rii  p.  464,  n.  1 )  as  printed  by 
Hickes,  m  which,  if  the  text  is  to  be 
trusted,  there  is  just  a  trace  of  m  =  (uu) 
— ^u  22,  prisun  26,  etc.,  dragun  44, 
ut  28,  56,  ]7oru  47 — amidst  a  ipreat 
preponderance  of  ow,  the  yalue  of  this 
sign  of  age  in  a  MS.  will  become  more 
apparent ;  compare  also  supr^  pp.  408, 
423,  439,  446,  467,  and  p.  481, 1.  11. 

3  "  Probably  nuswritten  for  »traddm 
contended."  Skeat,  Glossary,  6ir  F. 
Madden,  and  Gamett  are  of  the  same 
opinion.  It  is  with  great  diffidence 
that  I  presume  to  doubt  this  correction. 
Btradden  would  introduce  a  Norse  word, 
whereas  the  noun  $trout  is  used  imme- 
diately 1039,  and  verb  airoute  in  1779, 
from  ags.  itnsdan,  sirulian,  and  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  both  words  should 
coexist  in  the  same  dialect,  or,  if  thej 
did,  should  be  used  in  immediate  proxi- 
mi^.  Nor,  I  must  confess,  does  eon- 
tended  seem  to  make  very  good  sense. 
The  passage  relates  to  the  game  of 
"  putting  tne  stone,"  the  point  being  to 
see  who  should  throw  an  enormous 
stone  farthest,  for  he  whose  stone  was 
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Bhop  (?)  hok  1101,  odrat  bad  1168,  drawe  hane  1297,  fet  ek  1303, 
ioye  trone  1316,  maked  yschaped  1646,  riche  chinche  1763,  2940, 
feld  Bwerd  1824,  2634,^  seruede  werewed  1914,  wend  gent  2138, 
flhauwe  knawe  2206,  grauen  namen  2628,  thank  rang  2660,*  ho^e* 
rede  2686,  bo}«n  drowen  2669,  shawe  knawe  2784. 

Apart  from  these  assonances  theire  are  no  bad  rhymes  which  do 
not  admit  of  explanation.  Thus:  hey  firi  1071,  might  possibly 
be :  hy  M,  see  p.  286,  but  as  the  form  hy  does  not  occnr  in  Have- 
lock,  we  should  probably  read:  hey  sley,  compare  1083.*     The 


eren  an  inch  before  the  othera  iru  to 
be  held  a  champion : 

Hwo  80  miihe  putten  ]}ore 
Bifom  ano])er,  an  inch  or  more, 
Wore  ye  [=he  P]  ynng,  [or]  wore  he 

hold, 
He  was  for  a  kempe  told.  1038 

What  would  then  be  more  natural  than 
for  the  champions  and  the  lads  to  stand 
and  look  intently,  siarSf  prior  to  the 
throw,  and  then  make  a  great  conten- 
tion, ttroutf  about  the  best  cast.  Thia 
la  what  the  text  says  as  it  stands : 

Al-so  ye\i]  stoden,  anfd]  ofte  stareden 
^e  chaunpiouns,  and  ek  the  ladden, 
And  he  maden  mikel  strout 
Abouten  j^e  alj^erbeste  but.  1087 

It  would,  howeyer,  be  rather  curious  to 
say  that  the  champions  and  lads  stood 
9nd  contended  ana  made  a  great  e<m- 
tention  about  the  best  throw.  If  we 
must  alter  the  passage,  etraden^  strode 
about  (Ettm.  746),  would  make  decent 
sense,  but  not  so  good  as  stareden.  It 
was  doubtless  the  apparent  harshness  of 
the  assonance :  stareden  ladden,  which 
led  to  this  conjecture.  In  the  same 
way  Mr.  Morris,  anxious  to  avoid  the 
assonance:  haide crakede 667, proposed 
to  change 

And  caste  ^e  knaue  adoun  so  harde, 
^at  hise  oroune  he  j^er  crakede 
into 
And  caste  fe  knaue  so  horde  adoun, 
bat  he  crakede  ber  hise  croune. 
(Sveat,  p.  91).    Where  the  rhyme  re- 
quires adoune  as  in  King  Horn  1487 
(Lumby's  edn.) 

Fikenhildes  crime 
fer  iM.de  adune  .  .  . 
which  is  quoted  in  Mr.  Skeat's  glos- 
sary (from  MS  Harl.  2258,)  as :  orowne 
•doune,  shewing  the  more  ancient  form 
of  the  other  version  of  King  Horn. 
But  the  only  alteration  really  required 
is :  )^er  he  crakede,  for :  he  ^er  crakede, 
in  Older  to  preserve  the  #  in  croMM.  As 


to  the  assonance  itself,  it  is  harsh  to  oitr 
ears  only.  We  must  remember  tiie 
constant  habit  of  the  metathesis  of  r, 
so  that :  haide  crakede,  may  have  been 
called:  haide  carkede,  which  would 
have  been  almost  a  rhyme,  as :  star'den 
ladden,  also  is.  On  the  principle  of  not 
making  unnecessary  changes,  I  Pj^^ 
accepting  the  readmg  of  the  M%.  in 
each  case  as  it  stands,  and  thersfore  re- 
tain both :  harde  crakede,  and  stareden 
ladden,  as  assonances. 

^  And  fe  ]>redde  so  sore  he  slow, 
hat  he  made  up-on  the  feld 
His  left  arm  fleye,  with  the  swerd. 
On  which  Mr.  Skeat  remarks:   "Cf. 
1.   1825.     We   should   otherwiw   be 
tempted  to  read  eheld;  especially  as 
the  diield  is  more  appropnate  to  the 
left  arm."    This  was  Sir  F.  Madden*s 
original  suggestion.     But  with  may 
denote  the  instrument:     he  slow  ]4 
]nredde  so  sore  with  the  swerd,  ];at  he 
made,  etc.    Compare  the  constructions^ 
supr^*  p.  876,  art.  110.    Oompare  also 
the  pandlel  passage : 
For  his  sword  he  hof  xxp  heye, 
And  ^e  hand  he  dide  of  fleye. 
That  he  smot  him  with  so  sore.   2750 
I  feel  doubtful  whether  the  otiier  inter- 
pretation :  that  he  made  his  left  erm 
together  with  the  sword,  fall  on  the 
field,  could  be  justified   by  parallel 
passives. 

'  This  may  be  a  rhyme,  see  mxprk 
p.  192. 

'  As  we  find :  rede  be]>e  694,  be>e 
rede  1680,  we  should  of  course  read: 
be]?e  rede  in  this  place.  This  is  only 
one  of  the  numerous  instances  of  the 
interchange  of  «,  a,  o,  to  be  noticed 
presently.  Thus  we  have :  ba]>e  1386^ 
2643,  and  bo)>en  178,  697,  958. 

^  According  to  the  text  Grodrichhean 
the  knifhts  ttuk  of  Havelok : 

Hw  he  was  strong  man  and  hey, 

Hw  he  was  strong  and  ek  firi,  1071» 
and  then  he  thought  that  King  Athel- 
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iliyme :  ylie  se  1984,  is  a  mere  misprint  in  Sir  F.  Madden's  edition, 
corrected  by  }ILr.  Skeat  to :  yhe  se,  where  the  A  is  an  idle  insertion, 
eomx>are  )^  =  thtffh  1950,  and :  %hinge  =  %inge,  Gen.  and  Ex.  300. 
The  passages  which  present  the  greatest  difficulty  are  the  follow- 
ing: eir  tother  410,  misdede  leyde  994,  deled  wosseyled  1736. 
The  last  is  explained  by :  wesseylen  todeyle  2098,  which  onght 
to  shew  that  the  writer  had  twt>  ways  of  pronouncing :  delen, 
deylen,  (deel'en,  dail'en).     Compare : 

So  ))at  be  blod  ran  of  his  fleys, 

pat  tenore  was,  and  swi^e  neya,  216 

And  wonndede  him  rith  ut  fe  flesh 

}at  teodre  was,  and  swi^e  nesh.  2742 

As  the  dialact  of  Havelok  shews  a  Scandinavian  character  in 
many  words,  the  form  deylm  may  have  arisen  from  that  source, 
Icelandic  (U  deila,  (d^'la)  to  divide,  and  it  would  be  in  fact  more 
difficult  to  accoount  for  the  forms  Jleys  n&^s,^    If  we  do  not  accept 


wald  had  made  him  swear  to  giye  his 
daoghter  to  the  "  hexte  '*  =  highest, 
taUttif  man  alive,  and  then  asks 
Hwere  mithe  i  finden  ani  so  hey 
So  hanelok  is,  or  so  sley  F  1083 

It  is  evident  that  the  two  couplets 
ought  to  correspond.  Sley,  of  course, 
means  skUfbl,  Uavelocks  skill:  hwhe 
warp  ye  ston  Ouer  ^e  laddes  eaerilkon 
1061,  baTinff  made  him  the  common 
talk.  .FW  yields  no  good  sense. 

^  For  J&y«  see  sa-prk  pp.  265,  441, 
445.  The  form  is,  in  fact,  not  unnsnal. 
For  ney»  there  seems  to  he  no  anthorit;^, 
and  cognate  langoages  do  not  exhibit 
the  diphthong  ^i),  as  they  do  in  the 
case  ofhigh  Grennan,^^M«A,  iheilf  tpeieh 
(flaidi,  tail,  bhaiJth),  compare  Dutch, 
tUta^  deel^  week  (ylees,  deel,  bheek). 
These  undonbted  correspondences  of  (e, 
so)  in  hieh  and  low  G-erman,  and  the 
oocasionaf  nse  of  ei  in  Icelandic  as  deUa^ 
prikr  (d«al*a,  raeikr),  but  its  rejection  in 
oflier  cases,  as^A;  (flesk),  may  at  least 
serre  to  render  intelligible  some  doubt- 
fni  usages  in  such  a  proyindal  region 
and  early  time  as  that  which  gives  us 
tiie  rhyme  of  Havelok.  Not  only 
does  provincial,  but  even  metropolitan 
usage  at  l&e  present  day,  fiimish 
examples  which  may  (pve  as  much 
trouble  to  ti  future  investigator.  Com- 
pere the  example  Chap.  2jl.  6  3,  where 
it  win  be  seen  that  Mr.  Melville  Bell 
writes :  (dsiz,  WASted,  fan,  geiv,  k^m, 
i#i),  where  I  have  (d^z,  wented,  £mi, 
gwv,  kevm,  %ee)^day8^  watted,  fain, 
gaioe^  came,  eay,  though  we  are  both 
supposed  to  speak  the  same  dialect. 
See  also  p.  460  n.  2,  and  p.  459,  n.  1, 


and  the  forms  nde  saide,  p.  446.  .  .  . 
After  the  preceding  observations  had 
gone  to  press,  I  received  a  remarkable 
confirmation  of  the  views  there  ex- 
pressed concerning  the  possibility  of 
different  pronunciations  coexisting  in 
limited  districts,  from  an  account  of  the 
present  pronunciation  of  English  in 
the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  orally  com- 
municated to  me  by  a  native  of  the  dis- 
trict, Mr.  Thomas  Hallam,  of  Man- 
chester. A  somewhat  detailed  account 
of  these  remarkable  pronunciations  wiU 
be  given  below,  Chap.  XI.  {  4,  but  it  is 
as  well  to  notice  here,  that  on  the  weet 
of  the  mountain  ridge  of  the  peak  we 
find  (mee,  dee,  Bwee-,  pee)  and  on  the 
east  (mil,  dii,  vwii,  pii)  for  may,  day, 
away,  pay,  and  again  on  the  we»t  we 
have  (shiip,  sliip,  mti)  and  on  the  east 
(sheip,  sleip,  mei)  for  sheep,  tiUep,  me* 
This  characteristic  diphthong  (ei), 
found  also  in  the  west  of  the  nd^  in 
(dzheist,  dzheint,  beil,  peint,  emt*- 
mynt)  for  joiet,  joint,  boil,  point,  oini" 
ment,  is,  as  pronounced  to  me  by  Mr. 
Hallam,  a  sound  which  one  Southerner 
will  hear  as  (ee)  and  another  as  (ai). 
Com-paiB  poynter=peynte,  p.  447, 1.  14. 
We  can  ?uess  how  a  peasant  of  the 
Peak,  with  his  partial  inoculation  into 
the  mysteries  of  modem  orthography 
is  likely  to  write,  but  to  put  ourselves 
into  the  position  of  the  most  careful  of 
ancient  scribes,  we  have  only  to  en- 
deavour to  appreciate  such  sounds  and 
attempt  to  commit  them  to  paper,  after 
a  careful  study  of  phonetics.  The  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  appreciation,  the 
readiness  with  which  we  mentally  as- 
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the  form  deyle,  then  one  of  three  things  must  be  the  case :  1)  The 
rhyme  may  be  faulty,  but  it  would  be  perhaps  the  only  faulty 
rhyme.  Or,  2)  the  ey,  e  may  be  a  true  rhyme,  but  tlien,  indepen- 
dently of  previous  investigations,  the  persistent  avoidance  of  such 
rhymes  is  remarkable,  and  there  would  have  been  no  reason  to  lug 
in,  for  example,  withuUn  faiU  179,  2909,  as  a  rhyme  to  comwayle, 
with  scarcely  a  shadow  of  excuse  from  the  sense.  Or  3)  the  pas- 
sages containing  deled,  to  deyle,  may  be  corrupt.  For  this  there  is 
some  ground.     The  passages  are  : 

But  hwan  he  haueden  ]?e  kiwing  deled, 

And  fele  fiij^es  haueden  wosseyled.  1736 

Hweber  he  sitten  nou,  and  wesseylefi, 

Or  of  ani  shotshipe  to-deyle.  2098 

The  first  Hue  contains  at  least  one  corrupt  unintelligible  word 
kiwing,  and  not  only  is  the  metre  of  the  last  line  unusually  defective, 
but  the  construction  to-deyle  of  for  participate  in,  seems  forced  and 
unsatisfactory.  It  would,  however,  be  too  hazardous,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  parallel  passages,  to  propose  any  emendation. 

The  second  passage 

Neuere  more  he  him  misdede, 

Ne  bond  on  him  with  yuele  leyde.  994 

cannot  be  so  explained,  as  dede  never  appears  as  deide,  and  it  would 
not  be  right  to  conclude  that  there  was  an  assonance  formed  by 
calling  leyde  (leid'e)  rather  than  (laid'e),  in  face  of  the  older  La^a- 
mon  forms :  Iseide,  laBiden,  leide,  laiden,  leaide.  There  was  no 
period  of  English  pronunciation  in  which  misdede  leyde  would  have 
rhymed,  so  far  as  our  researches  extend.  The  passage  must  there- 
fore be  corrupt.  In  the  first  place  the  sense  is  bad :  '*  never  more 
he  hurt  him  by  deed,  and  never  laid  hand  on  him  with  evil  intent," 
merely  repeats  in  the  second  line  what  is  said  in  the  first.    We 


Bociate  the  unusual  with  the  usual 
Bound,  the  hesitation  which  we  feel  in 
selecting  one  ortho^phy  in  place  of 
another,  and  the  variety  of  pronuncia- 
tions prevalent  within  a  limited  dis- 
trict, none  of  which  can  claim  the  pre- 
eminence —  true  picture  of  En^ish 
habits  of  speech  m  the  xinth  century 
— ^will  mase  us  more  readily  understand 
the  varieties  of  orthoepraphy  adopted 
by  ancient  scribes,  and  rather  admire 
than  depreciate  the  partial  uniformity 
to  which  they  attained.  For  myself  1 
should  feel  no  surprise  to  find  one  writer 
representing  the  **  Derbyshire "  sound 
of  sheepy  in  *' ordinary  spelling'  as 
th^ep,  another  as  shape^  and  a  third  as 
Bhipe.  Should  we  then  be  surprised  if 
we  found  an  old  monk  proceedmg  from 
a  similar  district  at  one  time  writing 
ahep,  and  at  another  aheyp  P  and  should 
we  conclude  ia  the  modem  case  that 
M,  a,  i,  hod  the  same  sound,  or  in  the 


old  case  that  $,  ay,  had  the  same  mean- 
ing ?  At  most,  they  would  be  different 
appreciations  of  the  same  sound,  and 
might  possibly  indicate  the  co-existence 
of  different  sounds  within  the  same 
district.  And  such  coexistence  is  not 
confined  to  English  dialects.  The 
Tulnur  (een,  keen,)  coexists  with  the 
polite  (am,  kain)  =dm,  kein^  in  Berlin, 
Saxony,  and  many  parts  of  Germany. 
In  the  Dyak  (Dai-ak)  languages  of 
Sarawak  (Sartfti'wak),  (m,  ai)  constantly 
interchange  even  in  adjacent  house- 
clusters,  sometimes  even  in  the  same 
house-cluster,  so  that  (basee*)  or  (basai*) 
would  be  equally  intelligible  for  ffreat. 
Generally  in  these  languages  (ii,  m,  ai) 
interchange  on  the  one  hand,  and  (oo, 
uu,  an)  on  the  other,  as  I  have  just 
been  informed  (April,  1869)  by  an 
English  resident  of  Ions  standixie  in 
Sarawak.  See  also  neitker,  supra  p. 
129,  n.  1. 
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want  tlie  sense,  ''he  neyer  more  wronged  him  by  irori,  or  deed." 

This  is  supplied  by  reading  mUseyde  for  misdede,  and  of  the  eorreci- 

neas  of  this  readmg^w^can  have  no  doubt  after  considering  the 

parallel  passages.       V 

Ne  fomukhe  non  that  him  miaaerd^ 

N[e]  with  iuele  o]i[iie]  hand  leyde.  49 

Bolieid  hire  ledde,  ^at  was  red, 

pat  hau[ed]e  ]^arned  for  hire  ^  ded 

Or  ani  haaede  hire  miaseyd, 

^h"  hand  with  iuele  onne  lejd.  1686 

Me  wore  lenere  i  wore  lame, 

(Ante  men  dide  him  aai  shuae, 

Or  tok,  or  onne  handes  leyde, 

Yn-ornelfke  [yn-omelike  F],  or  lame  seyde.    1938 

The  first  instance 

Hanelok,  ^at  was  ^e  eir 

Swanborow,  hia  nater,  Helfied,  the  tother.       410 

is  also  corrupt  on  the  fSace  of  it,'  for  the  second  line  of  the  couplet 

18  outrageously  prolonged.     The  word  eyr  occurs  not  unfrequently 

at  the  end  of  a  Hne,  as  110,  288,  605,  1095  and  always  rhymes 

with/Mr.     This  suggests  the  reading 

Hanelok,  that  was  the  eir, 
Swanborow,  HeMed  her  aister  fiur,  * 

which  at  least  preserves  metre  and  rhyme,  and  is  immediately  sug- 
gested by  the  parallel  passage : 

Of  his  bodi  ne  haude  he  eyr 

Bute  a  mayden  8wi];e  fayr.  110 

The  rhyme  i,  «,  as:  bidde  stede  2548  is  frequent.  Shewed 
knawed  2057,  must  be  considered  in  connection  with:  shewe 
lowe  1698,  and  lowe  awe  1291,  where  lowe,  ags.  hlaw,  means 
a  hill,  preserved  in  the  Scotch  law;  as  well  as  with  the  not 
unfiequent  interchange  of  «,  o,  as :  sore  wore  =  were  236,  wore 
a  were  more  1700,  were  sore  414,  (where  Mr.  Skeat  reads  wore)j 
more  there  =  there  921,  cle[r]k  yerk  =  York  1177,  and  also  of 
0,  a :    longe  gange   795,  2586,  sawe   wowe  =  waU  1962,  2142, 


1  *<  Gormpt  P  Linea  410,  411  do  not 
rime  well  together."  Skeat 

'  We  may  ei^en  imagine  how  the 
extraordinary  error  in  the  MS.  arose. 
Snppoae,  aa  uanal,  that  the  scribe  waa 
writing  from  dictation.  The  reader 
gi?ea  out :  '*  Swanborow,  Helfled  Iter 
aiater  fiur,"  the  acribe  writes  '*  Swan- 
borow, his  airter ; "  altering  her  to  hU 
aa  a  matter  of  course,  because  only  a 
maacoline  noon  had  preceded;  the  reader 
aeea  the  error  and  exclaims,  '*  Thou  haat 
forvotten  Helfled  thet  other;"  the 
aoioe  immediately  claps  down  the  words 
"Helfled  the  tother,"  and  ia  quite 
aatiafied  he  haa  correctly  followed  the 
reader  in  the  monstrosity:  *' Swan- 
borow his  sister,  Helfled  me  tother  I" 
8$  non  $  fferOf  i  ben  trovaUK     I  had 


at  first  propoaed :  Swanborow,  Helfled 
his  sisters  fair,  in  order  to  preserve  as 
much  of  the  original  as  possible,  but 
the  examples :  hise  children  yunge  368, 
we  aren  boj^e  ]>ine  619,  kniues  longe 
1769,  hundesteyte  1841,  wundes  swi^e 
grete  1898,  monekes  blake  2620,  shew 
wat :  his  sisters  faire,  would  have  been 
required  and  this  would  have  militated 
against  the  rhyme.  Unless,  indeed,  the 
author  could  nave  dispensed  with  tiua 
final  e  if  the  necessity  of  rhyme  lay  on 
him,  as  he  does  dispense  apparently 
with  an  #,  which  is  at  once  ^ural  ana 
dative,  in : 
Hwan  he  hauede  manrede  and  oth 
Taken  of  lef  and  of  loth.  2312 

where  however   perhaps:   othe,   lefe, 
lothe,  should  be  read. 
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thare  =  thore  s=  there  more  2486,  open  drepen  =«  kill  1782. 
We  have  then  to  admit  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  writer 
varied  in  the  same  word  at  different  times,  and  that  he  allowed 
himself  to  interchange  e,  a,  o.  The  same  interchange  of  {ee^  oo)  is 
ohservable  in  the  modem  Scotch  and  English :  aik  oak,  aiU  oats, 
aith  oath,  caip  cope,  elaith  cloth,  eratk  croak,  dat^h  dough,  dail  dole, 
aaist  ghost,  gait  goat,  i^rain  groan,  ^atp  grope,  hail  whole,  hadm 
home,  kaim  comb,  laid  load,  laird  lord,  ^t'^A  loath,  main  moan,  motr 
more,  maM^  most,  raid  road,  rtf^  rope,  $aip  soap,  «a«r  sore,  «pat% 
spoke  of  a  wheel,  taid  toad.  In  Ab^een  we  even  find  (stun, 
biin)  for  stoney  hone.  But  it  will  be  seen  on  examining  other 
Scotch  ai  =  (ee)  forms,  that  they  often  derive  i^m  an  ags.  a,  e. 
Herein  then  we  seem  to  have  an  indication  of  the  key  to  this 
dialectic  peculiarity.  The  original  (aa)  was  at  one  time  broadened 
into  (oo),  and  at  another  squeezed  into  (ee),  and  the  habits  of  the 
speaker  became  so  uncertain  that  all  three  forms  in  (ee,  aa,  oo) 
were  in  sufficiently  common  use  to  allow  a  rhymester  to  employ 
whichever  was  most  convenient,  till  at  last  (oo,  ee)  interchanged 
without  the  intervention  of  an  original  (aa). 

We  find  the  regular  interchange  of  ai,  m,  as :  at  hayse  =  at  eaee 
preyse  69,  deye  preye  168,  seyl  nayl  711,  ay  domesday  747. 
There  seems  to  be  even  a  probability  of  seint  having  been  occasion- 
ally dissyllabic,  as  supri  p.  264.     Thus,  comparing  ion  177 : 

In  al  denemark  ia  wimmafi  [non]  b  (In  al  Denmark*  is  wnm'an  noon, 

So  fayr  so  Bcke,  bi  seint  iohan.      1719      Boo  fair  so  shee,  bi  saa'int  Dzhon. 
Bnt  ffaf  hem  lene  sone  anon  But  ffaa*  -em  lee*ve  soon  anoon*. 

And  bitankte  hem  seint  Iohan.     2956      And  oitant*  -em  saaint  Dzhon). 

We  have  also  occasionally  the  (i)  value  of  u.  In  two  instances 
this  value  is  apparently  given  to  «  in  words  which  were  un- 
doubtedly generally  pronounced  with  (m),  as : 

So  J^at  )»ei  nonth  ne  blinne 

Til  yai  to  sette  bigan  ^e  snnne.  2670 

per  was  swilk  dreping  of  >e  folk 

pat  on  ^e  fekl  was  neu^re  a  polk 

pat  it  ne  stod  of  blod  so  fnl, 

pat  >e  strem  ran  intil  >e  hid.  2684 

In  the  first  case  read  so  }at  j^ei  \_»tunte']  mmth  ne  hlunne,  the 
ags.  forms,  etunte,  hlunne,  making  metre,  rhyme,  and  construction, 
perfect.  In  the  second,  hul,  which  was  supposed  by  Sir  F. 
Madden  to  mean  hiU,  is  perhaps  a  provincial  pronunciation  of 
the  ags.  and  old  norse  holy  Swedish  holy  Danish  htdy  a  hollow  for 
the  valley,  as  the  battle  was  fought  at  Tetford,  near  Homcastle. 
But  the  line  is  possibly  corrupt,  and  there  is  no  obvious  means  of 
correction  from  tiie  want  of  parallel  passages.^ 

^  As  it  stands  the  paasage  mnst  be  inclines  to  hul  hollow,  on  aocoont  of 

translated:  "  There  was  snch  slaying  the  Scotch  use  of  how0  (hoou,  Hxa),  a 

of  the  people,  That  on  the  field  tnere  direct  descendant  of  a  prerions  (Hid), 

was  never  a  puddle,    That  it  stood  not  as  opposed  to  knoU,  for  a  small  valley 

so  fiill  of  blood.  That  the  stream  ran  or  aepression.     Part  of  a  village  in 

into  the  hollow(P)."   Mr.  Murray,  who  Teviotdale  is  called  Huole-o-the3§am 

suggested  the  insertion  of  atunte  above,  (nti'l,  Hf#i,ol,  h^  mM), 
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The  other  rhymes  do  not  require  particular  notice.  The  yalue 
of  ihe  letters  is  clearly  that  established  for  the  xm  th  century,  by 
previous  research,  with,  in  the  case  of  au,  an  anticipation  of  the 
usages  of  the  zir  th.  The  metre  is  rugged  aud  the  spelling  irregular, 
so  tiiat  the  use  of  the  final  -e  cannot  accurately  be  determined. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  different  from  what  had  been 
found  for  others. 

The  orthography  of  the  guttural  in  connection  with  t  is  yery 
remarkable,  as:  knict  239,  knicth  77,  knith  1068,  kniht  2706, 
bnmth  356,  brihte  rithe  2610,  bitawte  authe  1409,  etc.,  implying 
a  peculiarily  of  pronunciation,  which,  in  the  absence  of  parallel 
usage,  and  determining  rhymes,  cannot  be  appreciated  with  certainty. 
We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  si^h,  droughty  height,  were 
sometimes  called  (soitii,  drAAth,  Hoith)  in  the  zm  th  century  (p. 
212),  and  that  Keighley  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
therefore  likely  to  be  somewhat  inclined  to  the  same  pronunciation 
as  the  writer  of  Havelok,  is  now  called  (Kiith'lt),  and  the  pro- 
nunciation (nekth)  for  height,  has  been  noted  near  Ledbury  in 
Herefordshire,  which  greatly  resembles  -eth  in  knieth.  At  first 
sight  -M  looks  like  a  metathesis  of  ht,  just  as  we  find  the  1377 
for  ich,  aiid  this  in  connection  with  the  actual  occasional  oc- 
eurrence  of  -ht  or  even  -et,  -eth,  would  lead  directly  to  the 
usual  (-kht)  pronunciation.  But  an  examination  of  the  ortho- 
gn^hy  in  the  poem  shews  a  systematic  avoidance  of  the  guttural 
except  in  relation  to  ^.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  expressed  only 
^y  y  *y  Iff  u,  as:  eie,  fleye,  heie,  leye  =  mentire,  seyen,  sleie ; 
awe  =  possess,  dawes  =  dai/s,  drawen  drou,  f awen  =sfain,  flow, 
galwe,  mowe,  slou,  ^ou  =  though.  Even  with  t  the  sign  of  the 
guttural  is  frequently  omitted,  as :  ante  laute  743,  but :  awcte  207, 
lauthe  1673.  It  seems  then  very  possible  that  these  ^et,  -eth,  -th,  -t, 
only  mean  t,  with  a  merely  oithographical  indication  of  the  gut- 
tuiaL  This  pronunciation  of  final  -eht  is  not  unknown  in  German.^ 
The  otiose  h  after  initial  t,  and  even  elsewhere  (supr^  p.  473, 1.  8), 
found  occasionally  in  various  manuscripts,  but  never  systematically 
carried  out^  is  not  to  be  compared  with  this  use  of  A  in  connection 
with  final  t,  where  in  most  other  MSS.  the  guttural  is  inserted  as 
h,  g,  ^.'  We  must  also  recoUect  that  in  MSS.,  as  we  have  had 
occasion  to  see  also  in  the  Prisoner's  Prayer  and  elsewhere,  the 
letter  h  is  used  very  loosely,  even  when  initial.  In  Havelok  it  is 
umieoessarily  prefixed  in:  holde  30,  hete  146,  het  653,  but: 
et  666,  heuere  17,  her  229,  hof  1976,  helde  128,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
we  find  it  omitted  in:  aueden  163,  osed  971,  etc.,  but  with  no 

^  ^Ch  lantet  gar  nicbt  Tor  t  Ober-  >  The  French  thd,  German  Thu  has 

B]i«m  nnd  Donan  Gebiet,  Land  and  (t)  or  if  it  is  more  dental  (.t)  on  the 

Stadt,  (-it,  -8t)  Bndflylbe  -ieht,  ^-let,  continent  more  than  witii  na,  this  ap- 

-lat)  ^idaylbe  -Ueht,  (nit  nrt)  mcht,  plies  to  eyerj  t  and  not  merely  to  those 

setlech.  Bab,  Land,  (fiiit'n)  Fenchten,  written  th.    In  one  dialect  or  the  Peak 

Ficbte,  (Furt)  Furcht,  (knet)  Knecht^  of  DerbjBhire  ( .t)  is  heard  only,  but 

nSat)  Liecht,  (Not)  Nacht,  (rsat)  recht,  always,  before  r  and  -^. 
(shliat  fedeln)  schlecht  fecnteln,  (brat) 
gebracht."       Scbmeller,    Mnndarten 
Bayenifl,  art.  432. 
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sort  of  uniformity.     Henoe  the  temptatioii  to  use  it  as  an  idle 

letter,  or  an  orthographical  expedient. 

That  long  t  was  (ii)  or  (n)  appears  among  other  passages  £rom 
jUs  she  shulde  hiae  clothes  handel 
On  forto  doiij  and  blawe  ^er^  fir  ( =Jlre) 
She  saw  thennne  a  lith  (=  ligh^  M  shir  (=  sheer).  686 
Al  so  brith,  al  so  shir, 
So  it  were  a  blase  of  fir.  1263 

The  word  ske&ry  Gothic  skeirs  (skiirs)  bright,  clear,  old  Saxon 
skiri,  middle  high  German  and  new  low  German  sehir^  new  high 
German  tehisr  (shiir),  old  high  German  teieri  (skii'ri  ?),  ags.  sdr 
old  norse  gkir  (skiir),  Orrmin  shir,  is  a  word  which  from  the  earliest 
times  and  in  almost  all  dialects,  and  specially  in  English,  has  re- 
tained the  sound  of  (-iir),  and  hence  is  an  excellent  rhyme  to  deter- 
mine the  old  sound  of  jir.  . 

The  reader  will  find  many  points  ef  orthography  and  pronuncia- 
tion touched  on  with  great  care  ia  Mr.  Skeat's  edition  §§  27  and  28, 
and  a  faU.  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  final  tf  in  §  29.' 

It  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I  annex  an  example  of  this  difficult 
proyincial  poem.  The  text  is  given  exactly,  iu  tt^e  pronunciation  I 
have  ventured  on  a  few  alterations,  intended  to  be  corrections. 

Mopelok  2S12'2M5.  Conjectured  FranuneuUion. 

Hwan  he  hauede  manrede  and     Whan  ne  Havde  manreed'  and 


oth 
Taken  of  lef  and  of  loth, 

Ybbe  dubbede  him  to  knith. 
With  a  swcrd  ful  swi^  brith, 
And  }?e  folk  of  al  ]?e  lend 
Bitauhte  him  al  in  his  bond, 
pe  cunnriche  euml  del. 
And  made  him  king  heylike  and 

wel. 
Hwan  he  was  king,  ]?er  mouthe 

men  se 
pe  moste  ioie  ^at  mouhte  be : 


When  he  had  homage  and  oaths 
Taken  of  dear  and  [eke]  of  loath  (ones), 
Ubbe  dabbed  him  (to}  kniffht, 
With  a  sword  fill  very  bright^ 
And  the  folk  of  all  the  land 


oodh'e, 
Taak'en  of   leev  and  [ook]  of 

loodh*e 
T7b*e  dub*ed  mm  to  kniit, 
With  a  swerd  ful  swidh'e  briit, 
And  dhe  folk  of  al  dhe  lond 
Bitaut*  -im  al  in  [too'}  ms  bond 
Dhe  kin'eriitsh'e  evnl  deel, 
And  maad  -im  kiq  Hai*liik  and 

weel. 
Whan  nee  was  kiq,  dher  mout'e 

men  see 
Dhe  most'e  dzhoi'e  dhat  mout'e 

bee:  ' 

Committed  to-him  al  in[to]  lus  hand 
The  kinsdom  every  part, 
And  made  him  king,  highlike  and  wel. 
When  he  was  king,  there  might  one  see 
The  most  joy  that  might  be ; 


^  Ibr.  Skeat  reads  ^e, 

*  Mr.  Skeat  having  requested  me  to 
read  and  comment  on  some  of  these 
points,  I  endeavoured  to  do  so,  in  great 
haste,  at  a  time  when  accidental  circum- 
stances disabled  me  from  given  them 
proper  attention.  In  those  cases  where 
the  present  statements  differ  from  those 
hasty  expressions  of  mine  which  Mr. 
Skeat^  anxious  not  to  another  opinions 


opposed  to  his  own,  has  politely  printed, 
they  must  be  considerea  as  oorrociiona, 
resulting  from  careful  re-examination. 
I  regret  not  having  been  able  to  examine 
all  the  cases  of  final  «,  to  determine 
the  circumstances  of  its  elision  aiui 
suppression,  but  1  believe  that  it  waa 
not  otherwise  treated  than  in  the  Cuckoo 
Song  and  Prisoner's  Prayer. 
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Bnttinge  with  sharpe  sp^es, 

Skinning    witli    taleuaces,    ^t 

men  beres, 
Wrastling  with  laddes,  putting 

of  ston, 
Haiping  and  piping,  ful  god  won, 

Leyk  of  mine,  of  hasard  ok, 

Bomanz  reding  on  ^  bok ; 

per  mouthe  men  here  ^e  gestes 

nnge, 
pe  gieymen  on  ]?e  tabonr  dinge ; 

per  monhte  men  se   )e   holes 

heyte, 
And  )e  bores,  with  hondes  teyte ; 

po  monthe  men  se  eneril  glen, 
per  monthe  men  se  hw  grim 

greu; 
Was  neuere  yete  ioie  more 
In  al  ^  werd,  ]?an  "po  was  yore, 

per  was  so  mike  yeft  of  clones, 

Pat  ]K}n  i  swore  yon  grete  othes, 

I  ne  wore  nonth  l^er-offe  crond : 
pat  may  i  fdl  wel  swere,  hi  god! 
pere  was  swi]?e  gode  metes. 
And  of  wyn,  lat  men  fer  fetes, 
Rith  al  so  mik  and  grete  plente. 
So  it  were  water  of  j^e  se. 
pe  feste  fonrti  dawes  sat. 
So  riche  was  nen^re  non  so  ^at. 


But'iq*  [dher  was]  with  sharp 'e 

speer'es, 
Skirm'iq*  with  tal'vases,    dhat 

men  beer*es, 
Eirast'liq*  with  ladz,  pnt*iq'  of 

stoon, 
Harp'iq*  and  piip'iq*,  fal  good 

woon, 
Laik  of  Miin,  of  Has'ard  ook, 
Eoom'ans*  re^'iq*  on  dhe  book ; 
Dher  mout'e  men   Hee*re    dhe 

dzhest'es  siq*e, 
Dhe  glaimen   on  dhe    taa'bnr 

diq-e; 
Dher  mont'e  men  see  ]?e  bol'es 

bai'te 
And  the  boo'res,  with  mmd'es 

tait'e; 
Dhoo  mout'e  men  see  evril  glen, 
Dher  mout'e  men  see  huu  Grim 

greu; 
Vas  never  jet'e  dzhoi'e  moore 
In  al  dhis  werld,  dhan  dhoo  was 

dhoor'e. 
Dher   was    so     mik'e    jeft   of 

kloodh'es 
Dhat  dhou  i  swoor'e  ju  greet 

oodh'es, 
In'e  woor'e  nout  dherof'e  krod : 
Dhat  mai  i  fill  welsweer'e,  hi  Gbd ! 
Dher  was  swidh'e  good'e  meet'es. 
And  of  wiin,  that  men  fer  fet'es, 
Biit  al  soo  mik  and  gret  plen'tee* 
Boo  it  wer  waa'ter  of  dhe  see. 
Dhe  fest'e  foour'ti  dau'es  sat. 
So  ritsh'e  was  never  noon  so 

dhat. 


l^anslaium. 


JMdng  [there  waal  with  shaip  epean, 
Fendne  with  BhielcLs  that  one  oeus, 
Wrastiing  with  lads,  patting  of  (tiie) 

■tone. 
Harping  and  piping,  fall  eood  qoantity, 
Game  of  Mine,  of  Haaard  eek, 
Bomanoe  reading  on  the  book. 
There  might  one  hear  the  jests  sang, 
The  gleemen  on  the  tabour  dnmij 
There  mif  ht  one  see  the  bolls  baited, 
And  the  boars,  with  merry  [staunch  P] 

hoonds, 
Then  mig^t  one  see  erery  glee, 


There  might  one  see  how  Ghrim  grew; 
"Was  never  yet  joy  more 
In  all  this  world  than  then  was  there. 
There  was  so  great  gift  of  clothes 
That  thoogh  I  swore  yon  great  oatha 
I- (not)  were  not  thereof  oppressed : 
That  may  I  fall  well  swear,  by  Qcd. 
There  were  very  good  meats, 
And  of  wine,  that  one  far  fetches, 
Bight  also  mach  and  great  plenty, 
As-if  it  were  water  of  the  sea. 
The  feast  foarty  days  lasted, 
So  rich  was  neyer  none  as  tiiai 
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6.   King  Hobk,  cntoX  a.d.  1290. 

The  story  of  Sing  Horn  exists  in  three  several  manuscripts  which 

present  such  great  varieties  hoth  of  orthography  and  language,  that 

the  text  must  he  considered  uncertain.     The  oldest^  was  apparently^ 

written  about  the  latter  half  of  the  zmth  century,  and  is  that 

I    which  will  he  followed  here.     In  some  cases  f  occurs  for  ^  or  i 

^  \    which  represents  5.     On  this  orthography  see  suprii  (p.  464).     The 

dialect  is  Midland,  and  the  whole  poem  bears  a  great  affinity  to 

Havelok. 

J  .       There  is  the  usual  rhyming  of  t,  0  or  tf ,  d  when  u  stands  for  i : 

K     adrenche  offinche  105,  Westemesse  blisse  157,   ire  =  mt  were 

309,  wille  telle  365,  pelle  foUe  =paU  JUl  401,  brunie  =  armour 

denie  =  din  591,  dunte  wente  609,  ferde  hurede  751,  custe  =  kissed 

reste  1189,  etc. 

There  are  a  few  cases  of  «,  a,  in  which  the  a  should  be  replaced 
by  tf,  as  :  biweste  laste  5,  wame  heme  689. 

As  in  Havelok,  there  are  cases  of  0,  0,  in  which  one  or^he  other 
^y     letter  must  be  dialecticaUy  altered,  if  the  readings  are  correct: 
more  jere  95,  swerde  orde  623,  sende  yrlonde  1001,  posse  Wester- 
nesse  1011.     We  have  0,  0  in  :  felawe  knowe  1089. 

A  few  cases  of  m,  0,  may  shew  a  dialectic  pronunciation  of  i«  as 
V     (o),  or  0  as  («) :  stunde  londe  167,  }?ojte  }?ujte  277,  buje  iswo^ 
427,  ^onge  isprunge  547,  hunde  fonde  831.    • 

In  some  cases  u  =  (uu)  seems  to  rhyme  with  u  =  (yy).  In 
\^  bur  mesauentur  325,  649,  bure  couerture  695,  one  might  fancy 
th^t  the  French  word  was  mispronounced  with  (uu).  The  word 
h^e  270,  might  therefore  be  to  lure,  which  makes  good  sense,  and 
have  been  used  as  a  term  of  falconry,  but  would  then,  probably  in 
a  Saxon's  mouth,  have  been  called  (luur'e),  but  it  must  apparently 
have  been  to  lower  or  watch  for,'  which  would  be  properly  (luur'e), 
since  the  Harl.  MS.  2253,  fo.  85,  reads  loure.  Stuard  275,  393, 
is  probably  a  clerical  error  for  stiuard  compare  ags.  stiward^  which 


i  Cambridge  Uniy.  Lib.  Gg.  4, 27,  2. 
This  \B  conirastod  with  the  Bodleian 
MS.  Laud  108  fo.  2196,  and  Harl.  MS. 
2253,  in  the  preface  to:  King  Horn, 
withFrafmentBof  Floriz  andBlaunche- 
fleur,  anaof  the  Assumption  of  our  Lady, 
from  a  MS.  (G^.  4,  27,  2)  in  the  Cam- 
bridge UniveTBity  Library;  also  from 
MSB.  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
Assumption  of  our  Lady  (Add.  MSS. 
10036)  and  Fragments  of  the  Floyres 
and  Blancheflur  (Cotton  Yitellius  D. 
iii),  edited  with  notes  and  glossary  by 
J.  BawBon  Lumby,  M.A.  London, 
1866.  8yo.  pp.  zx,  142.  E.  £.  T.  S. 
The  extracts  from  the  three  MSS.  taken 
in  the  above  order  present  the  foUow- 
inff  among  other  varietieB^ 

he  he  heo    ih^ff 

beon  ben  ben  be 


ihc  ich  y   I 

ym.  you  on   y<m 

laste  »g.^  lesten  pl.^  yleete  ^.,  Uut 

fidrer  feyrer  feyrorer  fairer 

rein  reyn  reyne    rain  s. 

miste  micte  mihte  might 

birine  upon-reyne  by-ryne  rain  i^poM 

bri}t  bnct  bryht    MffM 

flur  flour  flour  Jlototr 

colur  colur  colour   cohur. 

s  «1  u  r  e  (n) ,  0.  Dutch  leuren,  ]oraii, 
Fr,  leurrer,  Ittre,  Cham.  C.  t.  6997; 
lured  {part.)  w.  P.  P.  3861.~(l<h«n) 
lourin,  Z.  Oerm.  IHtbh.  {tpectilari  ?)  iaur 
{loioer)  Mcowl, prompt,  par9.  816 ;  loure 
Oow.  eonf.  am.  1, 47  ;  Rich.  3470 ;  vu 
P.  P.  2736;  JVuim.  1032;  louring 
{part.)  Chauc.  0.  U  6848."  Sinit- 
mann,378. 
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occurs  227,  and  is  the  reading  of  the  HarL  MS.  2253  elsewhere. 
In :  tore  pure  =  Uwer  peer  1091,  we  nxnst  suppose  pw»^=^  (puur'e), 
to  pore  or  look  intently  The  origin  of  the  word  is  yery  obscure. 
The  reading  of  the  'Qaxl,  MS.  2253  is  totally  different,  and  intro- 
duces Joke  ioT  pure. 

The  form  ou  occasionally,  but  very  rarely  occurs,  by  no  means  so 
frequently  as  in  Havelok,  is:  galun  glotoun  1123,  harpurs  gigours 
1471.  This  applies  only  to  this  particular  MS.  of  King  Horn.  Pro- 
bably the  ou  is  fully  as  frequent  in  the  Laud.  MS.  108,  as  it.  is  in 
that  MS.  copy  of  Havelok,  both  these  poems  being  in  the  same  hand- 
writing. The  greater  rarity  of  ou  in  this  Cam.  MS.  of  King  Horn 
is  eyidence  of  its  greater  antiquity,  and  forms  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  earlier  copies  of  Havelok  having  also  existed.  'It  is  cer- 
tainly desirable  for  the  investigation  of  the  orthography  and  develop- 
ment of  the  English  language  in  the  xmth  century,  and  especially 
Tvith  a  view  to  illustrate  Havelok,  to  have  the  Laud  MS.  copy  of 
Xing  Horn  accurately  printed  and  compared  with  the  Cam.  MS. 
The  scribes  of  the  two  MS.  possibly  belonged  not  only  to  dif- 
ferent times  but  to  different  districts,  and  yet  were  so  nearly  con- 
temporary, that  the  comparison  would  probably  clear  up  many 
points  of  difficulty.  In  the  HarL  MS.  2253,  "which  has  been 
piiated,  but  very  badly,  by  Ititson  iu  the  second  volume  of  his 
Metrical  Bomances,"  (Lumby,  p.  vi.)  the  ow  is  paramount. 

Sometimes  a  word  is  changed  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  as ; 
birine  =  he-rain  bischine  11,  yj^e  =  ethe  =  easily  dipe  =  dethe  =■ 
death  57,  ires  =  ears  tires  =  tears  959.  The  two  latter  are  how- 
ever perhaps  rather  to  be  considered  as  dialectic  peculiarities. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  resources  the  shortness  of  the  lines 
seems  to  have  driven  the  rhymester  to  great  shifts,  unless  the  scribe 
has  much  belied  him,  for  we  have  such  decidedly  false  rhymes  as :  he 
deie  331,  fofte  bri^te  389,  bij^o^te  mi^  411,  |onge  bringe  279,  ringe 
^nge  565,  1187,  (query,  read  ^in^e,  the  form  found  in  the  Harleian 
MS.  2253,)  sede  read  seide  leide  691,  heirs  read  heiris  pris  897, 
his(?)  palais  1255,  yrlonde  fondede  read  fonde  1513,  queue  been 
1519.  To  these  we  must  add:  bure  foure  1161,  unless  we  admit 
for  (fuu're)  (foou're)  as  supr^  p.  446,  L  21.  It  is  however  pro- 
bable that  aU  these  cases  are  mistakes.  The  great  diversity  of  the 
MSS.,  forbids  us  to  lay  great  store  by  any  particular  readings. 

The  marked  peculiarity  of  the  poem,  and  one  which  makes  it 
worth  while  to  notice  it  especially,  is  the  prevalence  of  assonances, 
single,  or  double,  that  is,  assonances  in  which  the  consonants  after 
the  identical  accented  vowel  are  different,  but  those,  if  there  are 
any,  following  the  identical  unaccented  vowel  are  the  same  or 
different,  as  in  Spanish ;  and  assonances  which  being  half  rhyme 
and  half  assonance,  may  be  called  eanassonancesj  the  accented  sylla- 
bles rhyming,  and  the  unaccented  being  assonant,  which  also  occur 
in  Spanish  though  they  are  not  legitimate.  Compare  the  as- 
sonances of  dissyllables  and  monosyllables  in  King  Alisaunder, 
supra  p.  452,  note,  coL  1, 1.  13.     These  assonances,  which  are  so 
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dearly  deyeloped  in  King  Horn,  remove  any  difficulty  about  ad- 
mitting them  in  Havelok,  wliere  they  are  not  so  frequent.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  both  kinds. 

Jiswnanees:  sones  gomes  21,  beste  werste  27,  gripe  smite  51, 
admirad  bald  89,  makede  =  mak'de  uerade  165,  swij^e  bliue  471, 
-whit  iMk  501,  proue  woje  545,  take  rape  553,  trewe  leue  561, 
man  cam  787,  woje  gloue  793,  nadde  harde  863,  rynge  Bymen- 
hilde  873,  1287,  compaynye  hije  879,  shorte  dorste  927,  blij^e 
bliue  967,  iknowe  o^e  983,  haue  fela^  995,  blowe  yto^e  1009,  lo^ 
rowe  1079,  wunder  tunge  1247,  grauel  castel  1465,  yswoje  lou^e 
read  lo^  1479. 

Conassapances :  moder  gode  145,  gumes  icume  161,  doster  read 
dofter  }rojte  249,  scholde  woldest  395,  lijte  kni^s  519,  feste 
gestes  521,  igolde  woldest  643,  do^r  ofbe  697,  ride  biidel  771, 
ariued  fine  807,  fijte  kni^s  811,  horde  wordes  827,  hundes  funde 
881,  kniftes  wi^  885,  dofter  lofke  903,  while  higiled  957,  kni^tes 
fijte  1213,  houe  proued  1267,  draje  felajes  1289,  hundred  wunder 
1329. 

The  rhyme :  time  bi  me  533,  is  interesting  from  its  association 
with  the  same  rhymes  in  Chaucer  and  Gower  (p.  280). 

The  wordjpleinff  32,  seems  to  be  a  contraction  oipleying^  and  this 
renders  the  rhyme :  l;ing  ploying  32,  perfect. 

The  following  may  serve  as  a  epecimen  of  the  language  of  tiiis 
poem,  according  to  this  more  ancient  version.  The  pronunciation 
indicates  occasionally  conjectural  emendations,  principally  for  the 
sake  of  the  metre. 


King  Horn  223-234,  241-276. 

pe  kyng  com  in  to  halle 
Among  his  kni^tes  alle : 
For]?  he  clupede  ajbelbrus, 
pat  was  fliward  or  his  hus. 
Btiwarde,  tak  nu  here 
Mi  fondlyng  for  to  lere 
Of  )ane  meftertf , 
Of  wude  and  of  riuere. 
And  tech  him  to  harpe 
Wi^  his  nayles  fcharpe, 
Biuore  me  to  kerue 
And  of  \q  cupe  ferue. 
Ailbrus  gan  lere 
Horn  and  his  yfere : 
Horn  in  herte  la^te 
Al  l?at  He  him  ta|te. 
In  pe  curt  and  ute 
And  eUes  al  abute, 
Luuede  men  honi  child, 
''  -^meflhimlouedeEymenhild^ 


Canfeehired  PrommouUion. 

Bhe  Xiq  kaam  in  to  Hal*e, 
Amoq*  sis  knikht'es  al'e : 
Forth  He  klep'ed  Aa'thelbruus, 
Dhat  was  Stii'ward  of  His  huus. 
Stii'ward*  taak  nuu  neer'e 
Mi  fimd'liq,  for  to  leer'e 
Of  dhiiu'e  mesteer*e, 
Of  wuud  and  of  riveer'e, 
And  teetsh  Him  to  narp'e 
With  His  nail'es  shaip'e, 
Bifoor'e  mee  to  kerve. 
And  of  dhe  kup*e  serve. 
Aa'thelbmus  gan  lee*re 
Horn  and  nis  ifee*re : 
Eom  in  nert'e  lakht*e 
Al  dhat  Hee  nim  takht'o. 
In  dhe  kuurt  and  uut*e 
And  el*es  al  abuut*e 
Luv*de  men  Horn  Tshild. 
Meest  luvd-  im  Biim*enhild 
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fe  kyngee  o^ene  dofter, 
He  was  meft  in  ^^te, 
Heo  louede  so  horn  child 
l^at  ne^  heo  gasi  wexe  wild : 
for  heo  ne  mijte  at  hoide 
Wi^  him  ^ke  ne  worde, 
Ke  no^  in  \te  halle 
Amofig  be  knijtes  alle, 
Ne  nownar  in  non  o^^  ftede :. 
Of  folk  heo  hadde  drede : 
Bi  daie  ne  hi  ni^ 
Wi^  him  ^>eke  ne  mi^te. 
Sire  ibre^e  ne  hire  pine 
Ne  mijte  nenre  fine. 
In  heoite  heo  hadde  wo». 
And  Vus  hire  hi^fte  ]io. 
Heo  fende  hire  fonde 
A]ielhras  to  honde 
pat  he  oome  hire  to, 
And  alio  ibholde  horn  dO' 
Al  in  to  bnre, 
For  heo  gan  to  lore.. 
And  he  ibnde  feide 
pdt  fik  lai  hat  maide 
And  had  him  come  iwi]^,. 
For  heo  nas  noj^ing  hli^e. 
""e  ibiard  was  m  herte  wo^. 
or  he  nnfle  ^diat  to  do^ 


i 


Phe  kiq'es  oogh*ne  dokht'er. 
Hir  was  -e  meest  in  thokht'e. 
Heo  luY'de  boo  Horn  Tshild 
Dhat  Heo  gan  w^ks*e  wild. 
For  Heo  ne  mikht  at  hooid'e 
With  Him  i^eek'e  noo  word'o 
"See  nokht  in  dhe  nal'e 
Amoq*  dhe  knikht'es  al'e, 
Kee  in  noon  oodhTe  steed'e. 
Of  folk  Heo  Had'e  dreed'e. 
Bi  dai'e  nee  hi  nikht*e 
With  mm  ^ek  neo  ne  mikhte. 
Hir  sor'ghe  nee  nir  piin*e 
ISe  mikht'e  nevre  f un*e. 
In  Hert  neo  had'e  woo. 
Bhus  nir  hithokht'e  dhoo.. 
Heo  fende  Hire  sond*e 
Aa'thelhruns  to  Hond'e, 
Phat  he  kuum  nir  too, 
And  al'so  shold  Horn  doo 
Al  in  too  mi  buuTe, 
For  Heo  gan  to  lun*re. 
And  dhe  sond'e  said'e 
Dhat  sik  lai  dhat  maid'e 
And  had  him  kanm*e  Bwiidh'e, 
For  neo  n^^ui  noo'thiq  bliidh'e. 
She  Stii*wajd  was  dher  woo, 
For  He  n^st'e  what  to  doo. 


^hmdaticn. 


The  king  came  in  to  hall 
Among  nifl  Icnis^ts  all. 
Forth  ne  calleaAthelbnu 
That  was  stevrard  of  his  honee.- 
"  Steward  take  now  here 
Hj  foundling,  for  to  teach 
Oithy  craft, 
Of  wood  and  of  riTer, 
And  teach  him  to  haif 
Witii  his  sharp  nails, 
Bdbre  me  to  caire. 
And  serre  of  the  cnp." 
Athelbms  began  to  teach 
Horn  and  his  companions. 
Horn  receired  in  his  heart 
All  that  he  tanght  him. 
In  the  oonrt  and  out 
And  else  idl  ahont 
LoTed  one  Horn  Child. 
Most  loyed  him  Eimenhfld, 
The  king's  own  daughter. 
To-her  was  he  most  m  thought. 
She  loyed  so  Horn  Child 
That  she  began  to  grow  wild. 


For  she  might  not  at  table 
With  him  speak  no  word. 
Nor  nought  in  the  hall 
Among  Six  the  knighte, 
Nor  in  no  other  place. 
Of  people  she  had  dread. 
By  day  nor  by  nij^ht 
With  him  she  might  not  speak* 
Her  sorrow  nor  her  pain 
Hiffht  not  oyer  cease. 
In  heart  she  had  woe. 
Thns  bethought  her  then. 
She  would-send  hir  messenger 
To  the  hand  of  Athelbnis, 
That  he  should  oome-to.her, 
And  thns  should  bring  Horn 
All  into  her  bower. 
For  she  began  to  lower  (lure  ?) 
And  the  messenger  said. 
That  sick  lay  the  maid 
And  bad  him  come  ^niokly  (P) 
For  she  was  in  no  wise  bhthe. 
To-ihe  steward  was  woe^ 
For  he  knew-not  what  to  do. 
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7.     MOBAL  OdB,  FaTIB  N08TBE,  ObISOK,    end  of  xnTH  CsNTtTRT. 

The  compositioiis  of  the  xnith  century  have  all  a  decidedly  local 
character^  but  the  phonetic  meaning  of  the  letters,  which  is  aU  we 
have  to  deal  with,  seemB  as  firmly  established  as  in  the  xirth. 
The  poems  mentioned  above  belong  perhaps  to  the  zn  th  century. 
The  copies  to  -^rhich  we  shall  refer  have  been  published  for  the 
Early  English  Text  Society.^  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  examine 
them  in  much  detail.  They  present  much  the  same  character  as 
Havelok,  with  the  e,  i  and  e,  0  and  0,  a  rhymes.  The  orthography 
is  very  unsteady,  and  it  is  difficult  to  feel  certain  iu  any  place  that 
we  are  not  dealing  with  a  scribal  error  rather  than  a  peculiarity  of 
pronunciation.   It  will  be  sufficient  to  deal  with  a  few  peculiarities. 

The  Moral  Ode,  or  Foeva  Morale  :  Eowen  sowen  ^=  rue  sow 
19,  written :  ruwen  seowen,  in  the  Egerton  MS.,  are  ags.  hreowan, 
sawan,  and  can  only  rhyme  by  the  dialectic  interchange  of  d,  0,  as : 
shewe  lowe,  in  Havelok  (supra  p.  476).  Seide  misdede  129,  seiden 
reden  223,  require  a  peculiiu*  dialectic  pronunciation  of  seide  as  sede^ 
and  that  this  existed  we  learn  not  only  from  the  orthography :  of 
sede,  rede  155,  in  this  MS.  but  from  the  parallel  rhymes :  sede 
misdede  131,  sede  rede  225  in  the  Egerton  MS.  See  supri,  p.  447. 
Hulde  felde  343,  hulle  fulle  347  and  durlinges  385,  are  examples 
of  the  use  of  u  for  t,  or  e,  common  in  this  MS. 

The  Fateb  Nosteb  ofibrs  many  examples  of  ti  for  t :  wule  14, 
of-]mnche%  16,  ufele  17,  l^enne  wunne  =  win  19,  inne  sunne  =^ 
ein  23,  139,  224,  wulle  ifrille  ^b,  sunne  unwiine  282.  The  rhyme : 
bone  clene  167,  shews  how  0  was  written  for  e  even  when  e  was 
pronounced.  "Wrei^  segge%  179,  shews  the  derivation  of  the  (ai) 
sound  from  (eyh),  and :  mei  dei  169,  shews  the  identity  of  ei,  ai. 

The  Okison,  or  On  God  TJseisok  op  Uke  Lefdi,  contains  a  few 
peculiarities  which  suggest  scribal  errors :  Marie  lefde  1,  lefdi  liuie 
11,  lefdi  beien  17,  coidd  not  have  rhymed.  The  first  would  be 
satisfied  by  the  more  ancient  form  lefdie,  ags.  hlaefdie,  which  is 
justified  by  lafdie  in  Layamon,  15647,  or  else  by  the  contracted 
form  Mori,  which  we  have  already  had  reason  to  suspect,  p.  441. 
The  difficulty  of:  lefdie  beie  17,  as  it  would  then  be  written,  is 
the  same  as  that  of:  beie  offrie  2,  and:  lefdie  liuie  11  offers  a 
sing^ular  form  for  Hue,  and  a  transmuted  accent.  See  several  other 
instances  of  like  forms,  suprii  p.  446.  See  also  the  infinitives  in 
the  Assumpoioun  in  Lnmby's  King  Horn,  p.  44,  and  in  Dan  Michel's 
Ayenhite,  Kwene  reine  =  queen  rain,  57,  should  evidently  be : 
kwene  rene,  the  old  ags.  form  ren,  which  existed  as  well  as  regen, 
here  coming  into  use. 

1  Old  English  Homilies  and  Homi-  with  introdnction,  translation  and  notes 

letic  Treatises  (Sawles  Warde,  and  ^  by  Richard  Morris,  1867-8.    The  Mo- 

Wohunge  of  Ure  Lanerd :  Ureisnns  of  ral  Ode  is  No.  17,  p.  158,  and  a  dnpU- 

Ure  Louerd  and  of  Ure  Lefdi,  etc.)  of  cate  of  the  first  270  lines  from  the 

the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries,  Egerton  MS.  is  given  in  an  Appendix, 

edited  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Mn-  p.  288.    The  Pater  Noster  is  on  p.  66, 

seam,  Lambeth  uid  Bodleian  libraries,  and  the  Orison  on  p.  191. 
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The  following  brief  extract  from  the  Paternoster  will  convey 
some  notion  of  the  language. 


FaUmoster,  75-98. 

Aduemai  r$ffnwn  tuum. 

Come  yi  liche  we  s^ge^  hit, 

Heicni^  alle  to  Jis  writ, 
his  riche  is  al  ]7is  middeleard. 
Eor^e  and  heofene  and  u  wilcherd 
oier  alje  is  his  mnchele  mihte. 
laaerd  he  is  icleped  mid  rihte. 
Lanerd  he  is  of  aUe  scafke. 
In  eor^e.  in  heuene  is  his  mahte 
alle  }e  scafte  J^e  he  bi-gon. 
^t  is  J^et  sodie  hit  wes  for  mon 

aUe  yinge  he  makede  set  agan. 

Er  he  e&e  makede  mon. 

he  makede  mon  i  rihtwisnesse. 

Onlete  on  his  onlichnesse. 

AJle  dor  and  fd^el  ifliht  r^ 

lete  he  makede  adnnriht. 

}ene  Mon  he  lufede  and  welbi- 

J^ohte. 
br-)d  his   neb  upward  he 
wrohte. 
^  wes  al  mid  muchele  skile  ;f 
^  he  hit  nnderstondon  wile. 
I^eb  upwardes  he  him  wrohte. 
he  walde  }et  he  of  him  ]?oht[e]. 

Al  swa  ye  lauerd  yet  him  wrohte. 


Canfeetured  Fhmunciatum. 
Adyeen-iat   reg*num    tau-nm. 

£uum*e  dhi riitsh'e !  We  saieth 

Hit. 
Herk'nith  al*e  too  dhis  runt. 
His  riitsh  is  al  dhis  mid'el  erd, 
Erth  and  nevn-  and  ii'wilk  nerd. 
Oyer  al  is  ms  mntsh'le  mikht'e 
Laverd  He  is  iklep'ed  mid  rikht'e 
Laverd  He  is  of  ed'e  skafb'e. 
In  erth,  in  hev *en  is  ms  makht'e : 
Al'e  dhe  skaft'e  dhee  He  bigon*, 
Dhet  is  dhet  soodh,  nit  wes  for 

mon, 
Al'e  thiq[  He  maaked  [?  ?] 
Eer  He  evre  maak'de  mon. 
He  maak'de  mon  i  rikht'wisnes'e, 
On'leet  on  ms  on'litshnes^. 
Al'e  door  and  fuugh'el  iflikht' 
Leet  -e  maak'ed  aduun'rikht : 
Dheen'e  Mon  He  luyd-  and  wel 

bithokht'e, 
And  fordhii'  ms  neb  up'ward'  he 

rtrokht'e. 
Dhet  was  al  mid  mutsh'le  skiile, 
Jif  je  mt  nn'derstond'pn  wiil'e. 
Kebnp'ward'es  nee  mm  rM^okhtie. 
He  wald'e  dhet   nee    of   Him 

thokht'e, 
Alswaa  dhe  Lay*erd  dhet  mm 

ru7okht*e. 


Mr.  Mcrriifa  IhmtHatkn, 


JitmUa  ngmm  tuum. 

Thj  kingdom  come,  we  do  aay  it^ 

Hearken  all  nnto  this  writ ! 

His  kingdom  is  this  middle  earth. 

Earth  and  heayen,  and  each  abode ; 

Oyer  all  is  his  great  mi^ht. 

Lord  he  is  call^  with  nght ; 

Lord  he  is  of  all  creatures, 

In  earth  apd  heayen  is  his  might. 

All  the  creatures  that  he  formed, 

That  is  truth,  it  was  for  man. 

All  tilings  he  made  to  appear 

Before  ho  oyer  made  man. 

He  made  num  in  righteonsnessy 


In  the  form  of  his  own  likeness. 
All  deer  (animals)  and  fowl  of  flight 
He  made  to  stoop  adownright  (down- 
wards). 
Man  he  loyed  and  cared  for  well, 
And   therefore    his  £eu»  upward   he 

wrought, 
That  was  all  for  a  good  skill  (reason), 
If  that  understand  ye  will. 
Face  upwards  he  him  wrought, 
He  would  that  man  of  him  thought. 
That  he  should  loye  him  with  thought 

(in  his  mind) 
As  the  Lord  that  him  wrought. 
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I  2.    Uhrhymed  Poems  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  and  Earlier. 

The  rhymed  poems  having  resulted  in  a  satisfactory  deter- 
mination of  the  values  of  the  letters,  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
the  result  to  the  examination  of  documents  in  which,  no 
rhyme  is  employed.  The  first  of  these  that  has  been  selected 
is  so  careful  in  its  orthographv  that  it  is  in  many  respects 
more  fitted  for  our  purpose  than  the  laxly  written  poems 
already  considered.  The  second  has  chieflv  antiqmty  to 
recolnmend  it,  and  its  principal  phonetic  value  lies  in  the 
great  diversity  of  representations  which  it  supplies  for  the 
same  word. 


I.    ObBMUV'S    OBBMULtM,  WKt>    OF    XntH    CBMTtTBT. 

Omnin's  Omnulum*  is  written  in  a  strict  orthography,  with 
some  inevitable  slips  here  and  there  perhaps,  which  escaped  the 
author's  evidently  careM  and  repeated  revision,'  and  as  the  object 
of  this  orthography  was  phonetic,  the  ^em  may  be  fairly  considered 
as  being  the  fiist  example  of  the  application  of  the  purely  phonetic 
principle  in  the  orthography  of  English. 

OirSoin's  scheme  was  to  double  the  following  consonant  when  a 
vowel  was  short  The  origin  of  the  feeling  which  led  to  this  no- 
tation has  been  already  explained  (p.  55),  This  plan  has  the  ob- 
vious disadvantage  of  not  indlcatmg  the  length  of  a  vowel  when  no 


^  The  Onnolnm.  Now.  first  edited 
from  the  original  maniucript  in  the 
Bodleian  (Jnn.  MS.  I.)  with  Notes  and 
a  Glossanr  by  Bobert  Meadows  White, 
B.D.  Oxford,  1852,  2  toIs.  Bto.  **If 
we  consider  alone  tilie  character  of  the 
handwriting,  the  ink,  and  the  material 
used  by  the  scribe,  we  find  reasons  for 
pladng  the  date  of  the  MS.  early  in 
the  thirteenth  century,"  pre£  IxziL 
Mr.  Gramett  considers  it  to  haye  been 
written  in  Peterborough.  Dr.  White 
writes  <*  I%e  Ormnlnm"  with  a  pre- 
fixed the  and  single  r  in  tiie  above 
title,  but  in  the  introdncticm  we  read — 

^ias  hoc  iss  nemmnedd  Orrmnlnm 

forrj^i  ^att  Orrm  itt  wrohhte 

where  Orrm  is  a  contraction  for  Orr^ 

min  as  we  see  by  the  example  given 

beloW,p.  491  dedication  324. 

*  In  the  facsimile  of  the  sixteen 
opening  lines  prefixed  to  White's  edi- 
tion, we  see  that  the  second  consonant 
in  a  rednptication  was  sometimes 
written  over  the  other,  and  sometimes 
not.  The  same  was  the  case  occasion- 
ally with  h  in  ^h,  etc.  IThus,  repre- 
senting the  superior  eonaonaat  by  an 


italic,  we  have  in  these  sixteen  lines, 
broberr  (twice),  trowi^J^e^  takemi, 
re^Aell,  foll^Aeim,  swasumm  (twice), 
bifiwille,  wennd,  litde,  hafe)>/.  As  we 
nave  also  at  length  broberr  (twice)^ 
WaUt\  afft*,  flsBshess,  crisstenndom, 
jHurh  ^three  times),  ftdlnhht,  godess, 
]^att,  Witt,  hafena,  etc.,  and  as  in  the 
eases  of  snpeiposition  the  writing  was 
crowded,  I  conceive  these  to  have 
been  corrections,  similar  to  the  little  ac- 
cent marks  by  which  words  were  sepa- 
rated that  had  been  too  closely  written. 
If  then  in  some  cases  we  find  a  single 
consonant  where  we  should  have  ex- 

Eected  a  double  consonant,  we  may 
lirly  attribute  it  to  a  slip  which  has 
escaped  correction.  OccasionaUy,  where 
two  consonants  follow  tiie  vowel,  the 
first  consonant  seems  not  to  have  been 
doubled,  either  through  the  author's 
inadvertence  or  from  his  not  having 
thoroughly  settled  the  system  of  writ- 
ing, so  that  we  find  ikinde  asid  Jlfmdmm^ 
wmch  must  have  both  had  a  short  t, 
and  may  be  compared  to  the  double 
forms  amang.  amannp,  which  nmflt 
have  signified  the  same  sound. 
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ooBBonant  followed.  Thus  in  the  opening  lines  }e,  i,  0,  to,  iwa  were 
all  probably  ahoit,  and  ha  =  both,  was  long.  The  writing,  how- 
ever, shews  no  difference.  There  was  also  this  ineonvenience  that 
as  the  short  vowels  are  more  firequent  than  the  long,  the  writing 
was  overladen  with  doubled  letters.  The  expedient  of  doubling  the 
vowel  to  indicate  length,  also  veiy  common  and  natural,  overcomes 
both  difS[ciiltie«,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  example  of  pronunciation  in 
paleeotype  below  p.  490.  Thorpe  in  the  Preface  to  his  AndUeta 
Anffh-Saxanica,  1846,  p.  xi,  attributes  to  Orrmin  the  precise  cor- 
respondence of  long  and  short  vowels  which  exist  at  the  present^, 
day,^  so  that  according  to  him  Orrmin's  a,  $y  t,  0,  u  represented  (m  \ 
e,  ii  e,  oi  «,  00  0,  uu  a),  an  hypothesis  which  our  preceding  inves-  \ 
tigations  render  untenable,  li  any  weight  is  to  be  attributed  to 
OUT  determination  of  the  values  of  a,  d,  •',  0  in  Chaucer,  and  u  in  the 
Cuehao  8<mg,  we  can  hardlv  conceive  the  pairing  of  the  vowels  to 
have  been  otherwise  then  (aa  a,  ee  e,  ii  i,  00  0,  uu  u),  except  that 
very  possibly  {eta  a,  eb  e,  tV  i )  may  have  replaced  the  first  three 
pairs,  and  as  to  the  last  pair,  there  might,  from  previous  examples, 
be  a  suspicion  that  the  long  and  short  u  may  have  been  at  least 
occasionally  (yy,  y) ;  but  no  examples  of  the  use  of  u  for  «,  e  seem  to 
occur,  so  that  u  should  probably  be  always  read  as  (uu,  u).  The 
form  au  for  (uu)  never  occurs. 

There  are  very  few  divided  vowels,  but  we  meet  with  a  and  so. 
The  a  in  numerous  instances  replaces  an  ags.  m  as  in :  deed  dead 
dead,  disem  dream  sound,  reem  hream  cry,  taem  team  offspring,  flffird 
Jieard  mockery,  staBp  steap  steep.  It  often  alternates  with  e  and 
sometimes  even  wit^  eo,  thus  we  have :  drsedenn  dredenn,  2  pr. 
dra&desst,  3  pr.  drede}^)^,  2  pi.  drffidenn,  3  p.  dredde,  imp.  dred ; 
dnefedd,  dreof edd,  drefedd.  These  confusions  seem  to  indicate  that 
ay  eOj  e  had  the  same  sound.  Even  if  ts  retained  its  true  ags.  sound, 
which  was  probably  (eeee,  ®),  this  would  readHy  be  confounded  with 
(sE,  e),  and  this  again  with  (ee,  e).  It  seems  preferable  then  to  give  a 
the  same  sound  as  «,  viz.  (ee,  e),  or  else  to  regard  a  as  (e),  and  ^  as  (e). 

As  respects  eo^  Mr.  Wliite  observes  that :  ''a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  preference  of  e  for  eo  will  be  found  by  the  omission,  nearly 


^  He  says :  '^  The  author  seenu  to 
have  been  a  critic  in  his  mother-tongae ; 
and  to  [throngh  ?]  his  idea  of  doabling 
the  eonflonant  after  a  ehort  Towel  (as 
in  German),  we  are  enabled  to  form 
fome  tolerably  accnrate  notions  as  to 
the  pronunciation  of  oar  forefathers. 
Thus  he  writes  min  with  a  single  n 
qdIt  because  the  i  is  long  or  diphthonal, 
as  m  onr  mine.  So  also  in  kinde  (pro- 
Booneed  as  our  kmdy)  dom,  boc,  had, 
lif  (pronounced  as  our  life),  etc.  On 
the  other  hand,  wherever  the  consonant 
is  doubled,  the  rowel  preceding  is 
short  and  sharp,  as  in  ^ett  (pronounced 
as  our  petf  not  paUy  as  it  would  be  if 
written  with  a  single  i)  Qodd  (pro- 


nounced Oodj  not  €hde)f  etc.  Thus 
htts  is  to  be  pronounced  Aom,  whereas 
buss,  with  a  double  «,  is  our  thut" 
Tyrwhitt,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Language 
and  Versification  of  Chaucer,  Part  lu. 
{  !▼.  note  62,  declares  himself  unable 
to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  those 
doubled  consonants,  and  in  quoting  the 
commencement  of  the  Dedication.  **yen- 
tores  (first  beg^^  Ormin's  pardon  for 
disreffar^ng  nis  iniunction)  to  leave 
out  uie  auperfluoui  letters."  To  have 
been  consistent,  then,  he  should  have 
wntten :  boring)  lev,  leters,  instead  of 
the  '<  superfluously  lettered"  begging, 
leoTd^  leUers ! 
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imifonii,  of  0  in  the  latter  part  of  the  MS.,  in  the  inserted  leaves, 
and  in  the  dedication  and  preface,  as  in  the  forms  lede,  ^ede, 
werelld,  etc.,  the  o  having  been  written  in  the  above  words  and 
in  others  in  the  first  part  of  the  MS.,  afterwards  erased,  and 
then  re-written.  In  these  last  named  instances  the  o  has  been 
retained  in  printing  in  order  to  preserve  the  orthography.  Perhaps 
the  0  was  rejected  as  not  essential  for  pronunciation ;  Cf.  our  word 
p$ople.^^  Of  course  such  deletions  and  restitutions  of  o  could  not 
have  taken  place  unless  eo  formed  one  syllable,  as  White  observes, 
quoting  v.  8571 : 

}a  BhiQeim  beon  off  heore  kuin. 
Possibly  the  writing  may  have  been  Orrmin's,  the  deletion  his 
brothei^s,  who  was  requested  to  examine  the  manuscript,  ded.  v.  65  : 

Annd  te  bitsBche  ice  off  J^iss  hoc 

heh  wikenn^  alls  itt  eeme^p 
all  to  buTrliBekeiui  illo  an  fern 

annd  to  ])urrhlokenn  offfce, 

certainly  rather  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  trips  in  doctrine, 

^att  npponn  all  ^is  boc  ne  be 

nan  word  ^len  CristeBS  lare, 
nan  word  tatt  swi^e  wel  ne  be 

to  trowwenn  annd  to  foUjbenn ; 

but  we  can  easily  imagine  "  broj^err  "Wallterr  "  having  extended  his 
observations  to  the  spelling,  and  Orrmin  having  on  farther  reflection, 
restored  his  own  orthography.  In  this  case  Orrmin  attached  a 
value  to  eo  different  from  (ee).  However  it  be,  we  find  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  in  White's  glossary  almost  every  word  spelled  with  eo 
has  a  secondary  form  spelled  with  simple  e.  This  would  rather 
indicate  (ee[^o),  with  a  stix)ngly  marked  (ee)  and  an  evanescent  (o), 
comparable  to  the  {oo\Uy  oo^w)  in  our  modem  pronunciation  of  huno 
=  (noon). 

The  forms  ai,  eiy  au,  ou  do  not  occur,  but  the  syllables  i^,  e^, 
a^S)  aww,  eww,  most  probably  indicated  the  presence  of  diphthongs. 
The  letter  s  had  of  course  a  different  sound  from  ff.  The  regular 
(gh)  sound  seems  to  have  been  written  ^,  while  (kh)  was  h  or  hh. 
Thus  from  aj^hmn  to  own,  we  have  ah  owns,  and  ahMe  goods,  cattie. 
We  have  also  hen^^enn  to  save,  herrhUss  salvation.  Observe  that 
in  these  cases  ^^  comes  before  a  vowel,  as  in  hdlli^j  re^^heU^ 
folj^hmn,  etc.,  and  A,  hh,  before  a  consonant  or  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
and  this  rule  appears  to  have  been  consistentiy  carried  out.  The 
simple  s  then  probably  functioned  as  (j),  as  in :  ^arrken,  ^ate,  $6, 
Selden,  ^ellpenn,  ^eome  jeorme  jeme  jerme,  jer,  jife,  jiff,  jilt, 
i;occ,  sol,  is^mg,  s^^e.  The  initial  ;;h  is  peculiar  to  the  word  ^  =s 
she  and  the  contraction  T^'t=  rho  itt.  In  the  later  text  of  La^a- 
mon  we  have  ^eo  for  she ;  see  also  ffhe,  ge,  supril  p.  467.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  pronounce  rho  otherwise  than  (yho,  Jho),  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  peculiar  derivative  frt>m  heo,  the  (jh)  being 
generated  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  in  a  not  unusual  modem  pro- 

^  White    translatea,    office,    duty,      attendants,  and  Stratmann  sab  voce 
ohazge.    See  La^amon's  wikenaie8»      iviken. 
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inmciation  of  the  words,  hue,  Stme,  JSughes  =  (jhnn,  Jliuum, 
Jhuuz).  From  these  (jho,  jhe)  forms  the  subsequent  (shoo, 
Bhee,  shii)  easily  follow.  What  then  was  the  effect  of  ^  when 
final?  We  know  that  many  orthoepists,  as  Wallis,  consider 
that  the  final  element  in  the  diphthongs  (ai,  au)  is  (j,  w)  and  not 
(i,  n),  p.  186.  We  see  also  from  the  example  oiAwuDstin,  Ded.  y.  10, 
which  we  know  from  Latin  sources  must  have  been  (Austiin*),  that 
Omnin  belonged  to  this  class.  It  follows  therefore  that  euno  must 
must  have  been  (eu)  in  cnewwe  and  that  ar^,  er^  must  have  been 
(ai,  ei),  or  (aai,  eel),  as  it  is  unlikely  that  Oixmm  would  have  made 
the  difference,  the  duplication  of  ^  serving  only  to  shew  the  strict 
diphthongation  of  the  elements. 

The  legitimacy  of  this  interpretation  will  be  more  readily 
admitted  after  an  inspection  of  the  following  lists  of  all  simple 
words  which  I  have  observed  in  Onrmin  containing  ajj  and  e^j. 


^J>Z  ^y  gen.  and  pi. 
dajhesB,  cui^^ess;  ags. 


^lierrfair,  ags.  faegr 
fa^^re  f atrip,  ags.  fiegere 
fraj^nen  to  ask,  ags.  Seg- 

nan,  Lancashire  fra/ne. 
majj  (1)  may,  ags.  maeg ; 

(2)  maid  iceL  mey. 
ma^denn    maiden,    ags. 

Du^den 
ma^jgtre  mapisier 
ma^^^e  tribe,  ags.  maegfS 
najjiiay 
naj^enn    to    nail,    ags. 

nsglian 
^izwoe 

wa;^  ioain,  ags.  wsegn 
vaj^e]?^  carrieth,  ags. 

wegan 


be^^en  gen,  o/'ba  both 
be^^sanns  hwtnte 
be^jsc  bitter,  icel.  beiskr 
be^^tenn    to    beat,   ags. 

b^tan 
clsenlej^c  chastity 
e^2e/#ar,  ags.  eg 
e^jlenn  to  ail,  ags.  eglan 
e^jjerr  either,  ags.  ©gfer 
e^^hasr  everywhere,  ags. 

seghwser 
fle^^l^t?,  old  Fr.  flaial, 

Lat.  flageUum 
ge^pien  to  gain,  iceL  at 

gigna 
gejjnlike      eonvenienUy, 

icel.  gegnilega 
idelle^^c  idleness 
IcTjest    le33e»   le^^jde 

le^^  layest  layeth  laid 


lenkenn  to  play,  ioeL  at 

leika 
le^^tenn  to  inquire,  iceL 

at  leita 
metle^jc  humility 
lezv^  rain^  ags.  ren,  regn 
re^^nenn  to  rain 
re^^senn  to  raise,  icel.  ai 

reisa  to  travel 
sexist      aezzi     se^^de 

sayest  saiih  said  from 

seggenn 
twej^en  twain 
fejx  they 
Jie^^m  them 
^ezv^e  their 
wejje  way,  age.  w^ 


lay,  from  leggenn  to  lay. 

In  almost  all  these  cases  we  see  a^S  answering  to  ags.  off  a^  eg^ 
and  e^^  to  ags.  eg  and  once  ea,  or  Icel.  ei,  and  twice  i  «  (je).  The 
most  remarkable  exception  is  ye^m  from  ags.  ^itm,  as  it  accounts 
for  the  form  yeim,  '^aim,  (p.  442,  Pater,  y.  8),  and  perhaps  for  b^, 
fonns  sometimes  found  in  old  English.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to 
estabHsh  the  transition  of  ag  into  ai  (agh,  ayh,  aj,  ai)  more  clearly. 

The  combinations  «j  or  t^j  occur  in  -/»j,  as  inntoarrdli-^, 
unterrli^,  and  in  tm-^ress  and  similar  words,  where  the  difference  of 
the  single  t  and  double  ^j  has  to  be  noted.  Properly  the  sound 
should  be  that  of  the  very  common  Grerman  termination  -ig,  as 
inwendig,  wahrhaftig,  which  is  theoretically  (-i^h)  and  practically 
(-iih),  as  (in"bhend:i^h,  bhaar*Haft:i^A),  or  (in'bhend:i^A,  bhaar*- 
Haft:iih).  It  would  therefore  be  hazardous  to  read  »j,  in,  other- 
wise than  as  (iiA;h,  i^h)  final  or  (ii^h,  i^h)  before  vowels.  The 
objection  that  these  sounds  when  final  should  have  been  written -eA, 
"Qik,  must  be  met  by  the  habit  of  the  ags.  final  -ig.  The  same 
leason  may  have  led  Omnin  to  use  ii  in  &e  middle  of  a  word  in 
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place  of  ^  jA,  which  would  have  been  the  regular  reduplication  of  ^, 
compare  sah  ia  JSnglush,  dedication  109.  The  value  of  uu?  in  ;^uw 
is  doubtful,  but  it  does  not  seem  Kkely  to  have  differed  from  (uu). 
The  /  between  two  yowels,  and  frequently^  elsewhere,  was  most 
probably  (t?),  a  letter  which  Orrmin  avoids,  but  ffwaa  of  course  (f). 
This  would  accord  with  the  modem  Welsh  usage. 

As  to  the  final  e,  the  rule  of  pronunciation  given,  by  the  strict 
observation  of  the  number  of  syllables  in  each  line,  is  precisely  that 
at  which  we  arrived  for  Chaucer,  down  to  the  occasional  eUsion  of 
an  inflectional  final  e,  even  when  not  preceding  a  vowel,  in  which 
case  Orrmin  simply  left  it  out.^  The  elisions,  however,  are  not  so 
frequent  as  in  Chaucer.  Thus,  in  the  first  1000  lines  of  the  Homilies 
in  White's  text,  final  e  is  elided  five  times  before  himm,  three  times 
before  he,  twice  before  himm  and  Am«,  once  before  hu  and  once  before 
Merodess  v.  277,  which  ia  very  peculiar.  The  elisions  before  a 
vowel  are  more  common.  Open  e  perhaps  does  not  occur,  so  that 
the  practice  of  the  end  of  the  xivth  century  is  iustified  by  an 
English  practice  at  the  beginning  of  the  xtnth,  which  cannot  have 
been  influenced  by  Norman  habits.  Coalescent  words  also  occur  as 
}ald0,  namm  =  ]7e  aide,  ne  amm,  h^t  ==  he  itt,  noff  =  ne  off,  nafe^ 
naffde  =  ne-hafe,  ne  haffde,  etc.  A  final  doit  changes  the  follow- 
ing ^  to  ^,  a  practice  which  we  have  met  with  before  (p.  444,  n.  2), 
and  which  was  still  preserved  in  Chaucer's :  wiltow  =s  wilt  thou, 
etc.  (p.  871),  but  here  carried  much  further,  "We  may  therefore 
feel  considerable  confidence  in  pronouncing  Orrmulum  as  follows  : 


Orrmtdum,  Dedieatum. 

Annd  whase  wilenn  shall  J^iss 

boc 

effib  ojerr  eipe  writenn,        96 

himm  bidde  icc  ^att  hi^t  wrfte 

rihht 

swa  sumpi  ]ds8  boc  himm  tsBch- 

all  {rwerrt  d't  affterr  J^att  itt  iss 
uppo  lis8  firrste  bisne,       100 
wi^^  all  swiUc  rime  alls  her  iss 
sett. 


Conjectured  Pranunetatian. 

And  whaa'see  wii'len  shal  this 
book 
eft  oo'dher  sii'dhe  reni'ten, 
mm  bid  ik  dhat  Hee-t  nedi'te 
riifrht 
swaa  sum  dhis  bookhimtsEtsh* 
eth, 
al  thwert  uut  aft'er  dhat  it  is 

upoo*  dhis  first'e  biisne, 
with  al  swilk  riim  als  heer  is 
set 


Verbal  X^amlation. 
And  whoao  flhall  desire  this  book  All  throughout  after  (the  way)  that  it  ib 


Again  another  time  to  write,         96 
Him  beg  I  that  he  it  write  rightly 
Just  as  this  book  him  teacheth, 

^  White  cites  the  examples:  fn 
mann'  to  manne  11219 ;  to  king'  8449, 
to  kinge  8370;  to  grand*  11773,  to 
gnmde  12547;  o  &derr  hallf*  2269, 
o  iaderr  hallfe  2028 ;  i  Godess  hns' 
625,  inn  hose  2112;  off  slap'  1908, 
off slsBpe  3143:  ]7attleredd' folic  15876, 
>att  Isrede  folio  7440 ;  aU  inn'  12926, 


On  this  first  example,  100 

With  all  such  nnmber  as  is  here  set 

(forth,) 

att  inne  12789  ;  whsroff'  13694, 
whferoffe  13704;  offwite3hunngl4416, 
off  witejhnnnge  146 17i  where  I  have 
introduced  an  apostrophe  to  mark  the 
elision.  This  omission  of  0  in  writing 
sometimes  takes  place  before  a  Towet, 
where  it  was  not  necessary  according 
to  Onninn's  system  of  writing. 
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wi^^  all  86  fele  woidees ; 
aimd  tatt  he  loke  wel  l-att  lie 

an  boestaff  write  twi^TesB  104 
ej^wh^er  ^aer  itt  upgp  ^iss  boc 

IBS  wiltenii  0  }?att  vriae ; 
loke  he  well  ^att  h^'t  write  swa, 

107 

forr  he  ne  ma^^  nohht  elless 
Qon  Ennglissh  writeim  rihht  te 
word, 

^tt  wite  he  wel  to  so^e. 
Aimd  pS  maun  wile  wYtenn  whi 

ice  hafe  don  J^iss  dede,        112 
whi  ice  till  EnngliBsh  hafe  wennd 

goddspellesB  haU^he  lare ; 
ioc  hafe  itt  don  forrH  }^att  all 

crisatene  follkess  benrhless  116 
iaelang  nppo  ]^att  an,  ]?att  te^j 

goddspeUess  hallThe  lare 
wi^^  fdlle  mahhte  foU^he  rihht, 

fiirrh  }K>hht,  J^uirh  word,  ^urrh 

dede. 
«        «        «        « 

Ice  ^tt  tifls  Enngliflsh  hafe  sett 

Rimglisshe  menn  to  lare,  «S22 
io  wass,   ]?8Br  J^ser  I  ciisfftnedd 
wass, 

Omnin  hi  name  nemnmedd. 
annd  ice  Orrmin  fall  innwarrdliT, 

wiH    mu]?    annd    ec    wi]?p 
herrte,  326 

her  hidde  }&  Crisstene  menn 

]ratt  herenn  oberr  r^denn 
yim  boc,  henun  bidde  ice  her  ]^att 

foir  me  ]dss  bede  biddenn :  330 


with  al  Bee  fee*le  word'es ; 
and  tat  He  look'e  wel  dhat  Hee 

aan  book'staf  nm'te  twiyh'es 
ei'wlusBr  dhEsr  it  upoo*  dhis  book 

is  rudt'en  oo  dhat  wii'se ; 
look  Hee  wel  dhat  nee-t  rcrii*te 
swaa, 

forr  Hee  ne  mai  nokht  el'es 
on    Eq'Iish    rtrii'ten    li^ht    te 
word, 

dhat  wiit  He  wel  to  aooth'e 
And  jif  man  wiil'e  wit'en  whii 

ik  Haar'e  doon  dhis  deed'e, 
whii  ik  til  Eq'Iish  naave  wennd 

god'spel'es  Hal^h'e  laa*re ; 
ik  Haay  it  doon  fordhii*  dhat  al 

cristee*ne  folk'es  berkhies 
is  laq  upoo*  dhat  aan,  dhat  tei 

god'spel'es  nal^h'e  laa're 
wi^  fiil'e  makht'e  fol^h'e  ri^ht, 

thur^h  thokht,  thnrifch  woord, 

thurl^h  dee'de. 
♦        «        #        « 

Ik  dhat  tis  Eq'Iish  naave  set 

Eq'lish'e  men  to  laa're, 
ik  was,  dhsEr  dhEisr  i  krist^ned 
was, 
Ormiin*  hi  naam'e«nemm'ned. 
And  ik  Ormiin*  fal  in*ward%h 
with  mnuth    and   eek  with 
hert'e, 
Heer  bid*e  dhaa  kristee'ne  men 
dhat  Hee'ren  oo'dher  ree'den 
dhis  book,  nem  bid  ik  neer  dhat 
tei 
for  mee  dhis  bee'de  bid*en : 


Whh  all  so  many  words, 
And  that  he  look  well,  that  he 

One  letter  write  twice,  104 

Srerywhere  where  it  upon  this  book 

Is  written  on  that  wise ; 
Look  he  well  that  he  it  write  so, 

For  he  may  not  else 
In  Englidi  write  rightly  the  word. 

That  know  he  wSl  to  sooth. 
And  if  one  will  know  why 

I  hare  done  this  deed, 
Why  I  into  English  hare  tamed 

Oospers  holy  lore ; 
I  haTe  done  it  oeeanse  that  all 

Chiistiaa  people's  salTation         116 


Verbal  Thtmlatian, 

Is  along  of  that  one  (thing),  that  they 

Oospers  holy  lore 
With  full  power  follow  rightly, 

By  thought,  by  word,  by  deed.  •  •  • 
I  that  this  English  have  set  (forth)  321 

EngUshmeh  to  teach, 
I  was  there  where  I  christened  was, 

Ormiin  by  name  named ; 
And  I  Orrmin  full  inwardly, 

With  mouth  and  eke  wiui  heart  326 
Here  pray  the  Christian  men 

That  hear  or  read 
This  book,  them  pray  I  here  that  they 

For  me  this  prayer  pray :  330 


108 


112 
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}>att  broj?eir  ^att  tiss  Ennglissh 
wntt 
allrseresst  wra't  annd  wrohlite, 
^att  bro^err,  forr  hiss  swinnc  to 

so]^  blisse  mote  findeniL     334 


dbat  broo'dber  dbat  tis  Eq'Iish. 
Ttoit 
akEE'iestreraat  annd  runMit'e^ 
dbat  broo'^er,  for  ms  swiqk  to 

sooth  blis'e  moo'te  find'en. 


Verbal  Dranslation. 

That  brother  that  this  English  writing      That  brother  for  his  labour  to  reward, 
First  of  all  (men)  wrote  and  wrought         True  bliss  may  (he)  find. 

As  considerable  doubt  attaches  to  the  length  of  the  vowel  in  old 
English,  and  aa  Orrmin's  orthography  is  meant  to  resolve'  that 
doubt,  it  seems  worth  while  to  collect  together  all  the  instances 
where  he  seems  to  mark  vowels  as  long.  In  the  following  lists, 
which  have  been  collected  from  White's  glossary,  all  the  simple 
(imcompounded)  words  in  which  a  long  vowel  before  a  consonant 
appeared  to  be  indicated  with  tolerable  certainty  have  been  col* 
lected.  To  all  cases  in  which  a  vowel  is  followed  by  more  than 
one  consonant,  and  the  first  of  those  consonants  is  not  doubled, 
doubt  attaches,  because  Orrmin's  usage  fluctuates  in  some  of  them, 
and  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  two  consonants  would  act  oc- 
casionally as  well  as  a  doubled  consonant.  Such  words  are  there- 
fore excluded,  as  are  also  all  monosyllables  ending  in  a  vowel,  and 
therefore  of  undetermined  quantity.  The  use  of  the  short  sign  (**) 
sometimes  seems  to  indicate  a  short  vowel,  where  only  one  con- 
sonant follows,  and  hence  a  few  of  the  following  words  may  be 
doubtful,  but  on  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  a  long  vowel  was 
intended  in  each  of  the  following  cases. 

List  op  Osbhik's  "Wosds  coisnAmma  LoNa  Vowels.* 

wraf 

]7afe 

jyrajhe 


Zwyuf  (aa) 

dale 

hide» 

nye 

adle 

drake 

laf 

rabenn 
sake    * 

afeU 

dra^henn 

laferrd 

ajhe 

^Eiderr 

lah 

same 

an 

fakenn 

lakenn 

samenn 

anij 

&renn 

lare 

Bare 

ar 

frame 

late 

shame 

are 

gal 

la^he 

8hape>]> 

arenn 

gan 

makenn 

skaj^^st 

ateU 

gate 

male 

slaB 

a>ell 

jate 

man 

BD&f 

aj^ess 

^atenn 

mana^ 

Stan 

aj^nmm 

^ehatenn 

mani^ 

strac 

awihht 

U 

mare 

sware 

babe 

nakedd 

swat 

brad 

hafenn 

name 

takenn 

brab 
kai^ 

hal 
halij 

nan 
nanesB 

tale 
wac 

kare 

ham 

na})e 

wakenn 

chari; 

hat 

ran  touched 

war 

clake 

hatenn 

rap 

wat^fiM^ 

cla^ 

lac 

ras 

waterr 

cnape 

lade 

ra]7 

wrat 

Xon^  J?(bb) 
©dij 
ffifre 
ser 
serd 
asre 

8BSt 

baere 

bffirenn 

bffitenn 

breed 

dffid 

deef 

d»h 

dffil-emi 

d»w 

dmy 

drefedd 


1  This  list  and  the  following  have  been  checked  by  Mr.  Brock* 
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dnent 
neremi 

fiEHfO 

ilssh 

evtenn 

Wedd 

luele 

Iwp 

her 


htate 

luBwenn 

▼hffir 

bee 

Ische 

Ifffe 

Ispenii 

IsBrenn 

IflBtenn 

Buelenn 

msAoB 

nmne 

nuero 

msb 

utenie 

nod 

nedij 

nefenn 

ism 


m 

■hiedeiin 
duBwenn 
thn«d«nii 
■ben 
daep 

lUep 

ttncm 

■tnete 

teehenn 

telenn 

wede 
irsdle 

irBBpemi 
wnte 

^w 
^ropenn 


ZoHff  JB(ee) 

•gede 

liede 

bene 

bereim 

betenn 

bfeme 


lecheU 

metodd 

kelenn 

merhe 
nea 

kene 

chepinng 

nedl 

chesenn 

neb 

kepenn 

new 

dene 

peninng 

clepenn 

prest 

cnedesst 

redenn 

cnelenn 

re^bell 

cwemenn 

sec 

cwen 

sed 

dede 

eefenn 

deme-nn 

sekenn 

depe 

Bel 

de^enn 
drefedd 

ser 
Bhene 

dieshenn 

sbep 

ec 

ehetenn 

eche 

slep 

efenn 

smec 

ekenn 

smere 

ele 

smebe 
spea 

etenn 

e^he 

^>edenn 

fedenn 

spekenn 

fele 

Btekenn 

fere 

ster 

flete» 

stren 

fle^henii 

Bwere 

fnsrA 

Bwet 

^emeim 

tekenn 

^er 

tene 

^etenn 

tredenn 

gredij 

wedenn 

grene 

wel 

gretenn 

nefenn 

beh 

her 

here 

herenn 

bete 

hew 

bewenn 

be^be 

ledenn 

lefe 

lefenn 

lem 

lenenn 

letenn 

le^be 

lejbenn 

mede 

mekenn 

mele 

menenn 

mene|>]» 

mete 


wen-enn 

wepenn 

were 

werenn 

wrekenn 

wre^enn 

^ede 

j^ee 

^e];enn 


Zonp  I  (ee) 
abidenn 
bifine 
bti>e 
ki^enn 
cnif 
diifenn 
fif 

filenn 
fir 
jifenn 

fiferr 
iderr 
hire 
hi; 


wbil 

ideU 

ifeU 

irenn 

Uo 

licb 

lif 

Uke 

likenn 

lim 

limeBB 

lin 

liteU 

Uj^e 

nukeU 

ynin 

mine)^]y 

nimenn 

ni^ 

ni^ben 

pine-nn 

ridinngeas 

rime 

risenn 

shine)']' 

shir 

shridenn 

shrifenn 

side 

sikenn 

sikerr 

si^e 

si^e 

skiledd 

skir 

emikerr 

smitenn 

stidi^ 

stih 

stirenn 

sti^benn 

swin 

Bwibe 

tid 

time 

wic 

wide 

wif 

win 

wis 

wise 

wite 

witenn 

witerr 

wijerr 

wntenn 

^iderr 

>ifie 


Zona  0  (oo) 
blod 


blome 

boo 

bode 

bodi; 

bone 

bo^ 

bote 

bo^e 

broberr 

dotenn 

come 

croo 

dom 

don 

flod 

flor 

flowedd 

fode 

fon 

fot 

frofre 

god 

ffom 

hof 

bole^^ 

hope 

boTbeMl 

inon 

lofenn 

lokenn 

lome 

lojbe 

mod 

moderr 

mone 

mone]» 

mot-e 

notesat 

oferr 

ofhe 

obetT 

ploh 

rhof 

rode 

ros 

rosenn 

rote 

rotenn 

scone 

shop 

slojp 

snoterr 

Bone 

stoke-BB 

toe 

tor 

wod 

wob 

wokenn 
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wop 

wo^he 

^olenn 


Long  27  (na) 
brakenn 
bnfenn 
bole 
ban 
bore 
bntenn 


bajbenn 

cludess 

clutess 

crune 

cumenn 

ca]> 

don 

dare 

fole 

fas 


Ture 

bani^ 

has 

haBell 

hatenn 

Ihode 

lafe-nn 

lakenn 

latenn 


ma^henn 
ram 

tun 
oferr 

rane 

shrad 

somerr 

ore 

osell 

at-e-nn 

sane 

mir 

flutell 

ii>e 

wude 

wake 

sn^ 

wunenn 

As  consideral^le  interest  attaches  to  the  determinatioii  of  such. 
adjectiveB  and  substantiyes  as  had  a  final  e  in  early  English,  and  as 
Omnin's  versification  establishes  with  certainty  the  pronunciation 
of  snch  letters,  except  when  they  are  elidably  situate,  I  have 
collected  from  White's  glossary  all  such  words,  adding  the  meanings 
A  few  substantives  are  only  found  in  oblique  cases,  and  these  are 
marked  f  because  the  e  may  be  only  inflexional.  In  the  case  of 
the  adjectives  it  is  not  always  certain,  from  a  simple  inspection 
of  the  glossary,  whether  the  «  is  a  mere  mark  of  the  plural  or 
of  the  definite  inflection.  When  I  have  detected  either  of  these 
to  be  the  case  I  have  omitted  the  adjective  from  the  list,  but  I  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  verify  every  case.  Buch  a  table  of 
German  nouns  and  adjectives  would  seem  ridiculous  to  a  German, 
because  he  cannot  dissociate  the  t  from  the  words*  We  have  be- 
come so  used  to  its  absence  that  every  kind  of  artificial  means  is 
necessajy  to  restore  the  association. 

List  of  Osbicin's  AnjxcnyES  Aira>  SxTBSTAirrxTSs  EifDnra  nr  E.* 


adle  diseoH 
febsere  eUar 
eegedef  hucury 
ttre  9ar 
9^  food 
alibte  goods 
ane  alom  (Pady.) 
ange  sorrow 
anndflSBte  MftiMtt 
anndsware  atuwor 
are  grace 
arrke  ark 
asse  au 
axe  axe 
a^he  ato$ 
bsre  iior 
bede  praywr 
belle  Ua 
bene  j9ray;0r 
bennche  f  htmh 
berrmet  ha/rm 
bermef  hwn 
bettre  hstUr 
bilenge  belonging  to 
birde  lineage 
bisne  exan^ 
bite  moroel 


bliflse  hUae 
bU>e  kUthe 
blome  bhm 
blofltme  Uoeaom 
bode  eommand 
bone  boon 
bote  romed}f 
bo]^e  booth 
bra^])e  anger 
bremeyMTftOMf 
bridale  bridal 
bridgoma     bndi^ 

groom 
bmaxe  axe 
bole  bM 
boref  bower 
care  oare 
chele  oold 
chepumgbo^e  mar^ 

kei^booth 
chesstre  eitg 
dakef  aeensation 
dene  dean 
cribbe  erib 
cilde  end 
oollfre  dove 
cwems  i^reeaNe 


diedbote  repentance 
dale  part 
dflsme  eeeret 
daffbe  hnatble 
dfile  vaUeg 
dede  deed 
demtf  fudge 
deope,  depe  deep 
deore,  dere  dear 
drixxe  dry 
dnumbet  drought 
dare  door 
dwillde  error 
ecbe  eternal 
cmet  ^c 
ebEte  eight 
eldef  age 
ele  oil 

ende  end  eountry 
eorbe,  er^e  earth 
errte  annnal 
ermde  errand 
ejbe  eve 

e^heaallfe  ege-aohe 
ejhesihh^e  egetight 
esjet^flr 
fBSwe  few 


ial\Be  /alee 
fasBte  foMt  8. 
me,  me.  Me 
fear]>e  fourth 
Uref^  power 
^fUiJifth 
^ftxsn&f  fifteenth 
fode  food 
foirme  Jk^ 
frame  proJU 
firemmde  etrange 
frofref  comfort 
frommbe  beginning 
faixe  fout-er 
galle  gall 
gate  wag 
genge  gang 
gilltef  trilmU 
grene  green 
grejjfe  herald 
grimme  grim 

heeeet  commmid 
hiBtet  keat 
helle  hOl 
bellfe  handla 
hellpe  help 
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hedfiie  heavtn 
heore  tksir  (pron.) 
heonie  hsart 
here  hut 
hete,  h^te  kate 
kinde  fuo/riian 
hire  hir 
hinie  ^oriMr 
hope  hap^ 
lire  tr« 
kinte  mri 
kemmpe  ckam(pim 
kene  JUm 
kide  IM 
kinde  ihiM?  8. 
kinencbe  kingdom 
kirrke  ^fturvA 
kiiikedare  ehttrek' 

door 
bde  ffuidimf  b. 
Icchef  /ifM^ 
IcfeMi^ 
lare  ^Imv 


Itttn  telfer 
laire  moimd 
lazhet  law 
lere  iMtve 
leode  jMop/!f 
leome,  leme  gleam 
lejhe  iM^M 
lifinhe  /«pimj^ 
like/rm 
Bret  29M 
Ii)e  ftV^  gmiU 

loxhet  A* 
hite  /<0NM 

maoehe,   make, 

iikU,  yfife 

Bueiiet  company 

malef  trtbuU 

man  «iofv 

nujjBtre  maaUr 

iDax2>e  «r»te  Am 

medet  aieed 

mele  mm; 

meirkef  MariE; 

mease  man 

m£te  «M< 


Le/#ma^«0imfi 
milde  miiii 
milef  ffit^ 
millce  m/ereg 
mindef  mitd 
Bumifltret  mimter 
nuBKledet  mitdotd 
mone  m/oon 
name  nam$ 
n&he  t  ^<M» 
neodre  <add$r 
nedlef  ntedk 
-neese  -«mm 
nesBhe  oo/t 
(vrrmetd  meatmr$le$8 
orrtrowwe  iftt  tnoi- 

orrtroww^e  distrust 
oxe  o:f 

pappef  ^TM*^ 
pine  ^M 

^fd^te  propkst 
reaste  r^poM 
riche  kingdoms  rich 
Timet  mstre 
rodet  9^00^ 
rote  9*00^ 
nmie  wide 
nme  counsel 
sffitef  seat 
aahhtie  eoneurring 
sake  dispute 
flallfe  ««^ 
sallmet  jTMibi 
eamet  mmn« 
sawle  «0ii; 
scone  bsMutesus 
BeoUjre  eell^e  hap- 
piness 
aerrjhe  sorrow 
sexe  Mir 
eexte  sixth 
eexte&e  sixteen 
sbsebet  sheath 
shanfce  oreatwre 
eliame  shams 
shande  disgrace 
eliene  cheen  a, 
Bhriffte  skrift 
nhh^e  sigM 


lijet  vietorg 
smere  ointment 
sme^e  miim^A 
sofite  M^ 
epieche  «pMf  % 
sUde  stead  plaee 
steffne  voice 
eteoime  <<ar 
stirne  stem  a. 
stoke  f  tf^otfjfr 
straetet  street 
sirandet  strand 
strennc^e  strength 
sane  con 
snnne  ttwi 
swaref  answer  i. 

^rtMWiwa. 
swepe  whip 
swi^e  ^«a< 
t^e  f <&  numJber 
temmple  ten^ 
tende  <m<A 
t^ne  teti^  injury  s. 
time  time 
tonge  /oii^w 
tnime  ^ur^Ji^ 
twinne  twin 
^eode  /wqp/# 
J^ejjre  their 
J^ra^hef  throw,time 
]7ridde  MM 
j^rinne  MrM 
^rittene  thirteen 
^rittennde     ^Air- 

J^rowwinngef  ^Atm 
^nrrfe  needfiU 
y-QBeande  thousand 
mmclene  unclean 
nnncweme    Unas' 

ceptahle 
nnnnele  deceitjul 
nnnfSeewe  not  a  few 
nnnhielet  untound- 

nets 
nnnome  plain 
nnnride  vast 
nnn8me]7e  unseen 
nnnwine  enemy 


lumwTflBste  weak 
nppbrixle  o^fect  of 

reproach 
lire  onr 
inede  clothing 
waedle  poor 
wsBtef  drinkn, 
waldef  power 
wambe  ScUy 
wasstme  fruit 
wa^he  wail 
wecche  watching  i. 
wehhte  f  weight 
w^re  were  man 
werre  worce 
wersse  iMrti 
wesste  waste  deeeri 

8.  and  a. 

we^jo  way 
whtete  wheat 
wicke   mean  weak 

wicked 
widdwe  widow 
wilde  wHd 
wille  wiU 
-wis,  wise  imfsa. 
wise  iptM  a. 
wite  prophet 
wite  t  puniahmsnt 
wite^bunnge  prO' 

phsey 
wi]>]»err8trenno^e  t 

opposing  powsr 
wlYte  t  /Mf 
wnecbe  vengeanee 
wra^be  t  wrath  s. 
wreccbe  wretched 
wribbte  (1)  maker; 

(2)  blame 
wnde  wood%, 
wuke  itmA 
Willie  t  iroo? 
wnndef  wound 
wnrr^ef  worthip 
wnrr^bipe  uforchip 
jate  gate  door 
jerrde  f  yard  rod 

;;are  your 


It  win  be  foxind  on  examinatioii  tliat  though  many  of  the  above 
-e  aie  justified  by  the  existence  of  some  final  vowel  or  syllable  in 
Anglosaxcm  or  Icelandic,  not  a  few  have  been  clearly  subsequently 
developed.    See  supra,  p.  345,  note  2,  and  the  Table,  pp.  379-397. 
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2.  La^amoit's  Bkut,  bboinkikg  of  zniTE  Centubt. 

Although  La^amoBB  Brut*  is  written  in  verse,  yet  the  rhythm 
and  orthography  *are  so  irregular  that  it  is  scarcely  easier  to  con- 
jecture the  pronunciation  than  if  it  were  mere  prose.  In  fact  with 
Orrmin  we  take  leave  of  all  certainty  arising  from  metre  or  strict 
orthography.  But  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  spelling  is  of 
itself  some  assistance. 

Weighing  the  results  already  obtained  we  cannot  be  very  far 

Y  wrong  in  supposing  a,  e,  i,  o,  « to  be  (aa  a,  ee  e,  ii  i,  oo  o,  uu  u), 

)  with  the  doubtM  (»)  or  (y)  for  u  occasionally  as  in  /uiJ,  lutel,  lu^ere 

^\  riit,  lit'el,  l»dh*ere)  few,  little,  wicked.*    Again  a  may  be  caUed 

(EE,  e),  and  as  eo  interchanges  with  e  it  may  be  (ee^  or  (cclo). 

JEa  is  rare  and  interchanges  with  a,  so  that  it  may  be  (ea)  or  even 

(ea)  with  a  more  distinct  (a).     Among  the  consonants  ^,  A,  follow 

the  same  rule  as  in  Orrmin,  eh  is  of  course  (tsh),  but  (sh)  does 

not  seem  to  have  been  developed,  ecs  scia  constantly  used. 

On  account  of  the  extreme  western  locality  of  the  author's  resi- 
dence (3J  miles  south-east  of  Bewdley,  in  Worcestershire)  there 
may  have  been  many  dialectic  peculiarities  which  would  tend  to 
give  the  letters  slightly  different  values  from  those  thus  assigned, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  such  a  pronunciation  as  the  following 
woidd  have  been  intelligible.^ 


Za^aman^s  Brut 

Hadden's  edition,  toI.  i.  p.  124,  y.  2922. 

Sixti  winter  hefde  Leir  t' 
J^is  lond  al  to  welden. 
be  king  hefde  ]7reo  dohtren  ;f 
bi  his  drihliche  quern 
nefde  he  nenne  sime  :f 
her  fore  he  war^  sari, 
nis  manscipe  to  halden  r' 
buten  ]fSk  J^reo  dohtren. 

^  La^amons  Brat,  or  Chronicle  of 
Britain;  a  poetical  eemi-saxon  para- 
phrase of  the  Brat  of  Wace,  now  first 
pnbUshed  from  the  Cottonian  mann- 
scripts  in  the  British  Museum,  accom- 
panied by  a  literal  translation,  notes, 
and  a  grammatical  glossary.  By  Sir 
Frederic  Madden,  EJS.,  keeper  of  the 
HSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London,  1847,  3  yoIs,  royal  8yo.  The 
Cottonian  MSS.  are  Calig.  A.  iz,  the 
older  version,  which  is  attributed  to  the 
beginning  of  the  xiuth  century  at 
latest,  and  Otho.  C.  ziii,  which  is  of  a 
much  later  date. 


Qmfeetured  Frantmetatum, 

Siks'ti  win'ter  Heevde  Lair 
dhis  lond  al  to-weld*en. 
Dhe  kiq  neevde  threo  dokht'ren 
bii  ms  dri^h'litshe  kween. 
Neevd  He  nen*e  suun'e, 
dheerfoor'  He  wardh  sar-i,     * 
His  man'skiipe  to  hald'en, 
buut'en  dha  threo  dokht'ren. 

'  The  forms  litul,  li^ere  also  occur. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  in  such  words 
both  modes  of  speech  (lut-el,  Ut*el)  oc- 
curred in  these  Western  dialects,  see 
p.  298,  p.  300  note  2,  and  p.  424. 

*  The  many  interesting  points  which 
would  arise  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
dialectic  peculiarities  indicated  by  the 
orthography  are  of  course  passed  over 
here,  as  the  object  is  only  to  ascertain 
the^  phonetic  meaning  of  the  letters, 
which  is  an  entirely  preliminary  inyes- 
tigation  without  wliich  the  other  could 
not  properly  succeed,  but  which  is  quite 
independent  of  any  other  research. 
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}&  SBldeste  dohter  haihte  Qor- 

noille. 
)a  o%er  Kegaa. 
fo  J^ridde  Cordoille. 
Heo  wes  Ja  puigeste  saster  r' 
a  wliten  aire  uairest ; 
heo  wes  hire  fader  al  swa  leof  r' 

swa  his  a^eUe  lif. 

)a  soldede  }?e  king ;! 

&  wakede  an  a^elan. 

&  he  hine  bi-)^ohte  :f 

wet  he  don  mahte. 

of  his  kineriche  r' 

aefter  his  deie. 

He  seide  to  himsulnen :/ 

Jat  fat  vTiel  wes : 

Ic  wUe  mine  riche  to-don :! 

&  aUe»  minen  dohtren. 

&  jeuen  hem  mine  kine-J^eode  t 

&  twemen  mine  heamen. 
Ac  aerst  ic  wille  fondien :! 
vhnlchere  heo  mi  beste  freond. 
and  heo  seal  habbe  j^at  beste  del  t' 

of  mine  drihlichen  Ion. 

}ni8  Je  king  jrohte :/ 

and  f  er  aefter  he  worhte. 


Dha  Eld'este   dokh*ter  HaiJEhte 

Gomnil'e, 
dha  oo'dher  Eeeg-au 
dha  thrid'e  Xorduil'e 
Heo  wes  dha  Jiiq'este  sus'ter, 
a  It^'ten  al*re  vair-est. 
Heo  wes  iriire  faa'der  al  swa 

leof 
swaa  His  aagh'ene  liif. 
Dhaa  sld'ede  dhe  kiq 
and  waa'kede  an  aa'dhelan 
and  Hee  Hiin'e  bithokht'e 
whet  He  doon  makht'e 
of  his  kin'eriitshe 
Eft'er  His  dai'e. 
He  said'e  to  him  sel'ven, 
dhat*  dhat  iivel  wes : 
Ik  wil'e  miin'e  riitsh'e  to-doon 
and  alien  miin*en  dokht'ren, 
and  jeeven  nem  miin'e  kin'e- 

theo'de 
and  tweem-en  miin'e  beam'en, 
ak  EETst  ik  wil'e  fond' Jen 
whilk'ere  beo  mi  best'e  freond, 
and  Heo  skal  nab'e  dhat  best'e 

deel 
Of  miin'e  dri^h'litshen  loon,  [deel 
Dhus  dhe  kiq  thokht'e 
and  dheerafb'sr  He  workht'e. 


Sir  F,  Madden' 9  trantlation  of  the  above,  omitting  the  parts  rioting  to  the 

more  modem  text. 


Sixty  irinters  had  Leir 

this  land  <  all '  to  goyern. 

The  long  bad  three  daughters 

by  bis  noble  qneen ; 

be  had  no  son, — 

therefore  be  was  sorry, — 

his  honor  to  bold, 

except  tbe  three  daufi^bters. 

The  eldest  daughter  bight  GomoiUe, 

the  second  Began, 

the  third  Cordoille. 

She  was  the  youngest  <  sister/ 

of  beauty  fairest  of  all ; 

she  was  to  her  father  as  dear 

as  bis  own  life ! 

Then  the  Ving  grew  old, 

and  weakened  in  strength, 


and  be  bethought  him 

what  he  might  do 

with  bis  kingdom, 

after  his  day. 

He  said  to  nimself 

that  that  was  eyil : 

**  I  will  diyide  my  realm 

to  '  all '  my  daughters, 

*  and  giye  them  my  kin^om, 

and  share  among  my  children ; ' 

but  first  I  will  prove 

which  is  my  best  friend, 

and  she  shall  have  the  beet  part 

of  my  lordly  land.*' 

Thus  the  king  thought, 

and  thereafter  he  wrought. 

82 
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Chap.  V. 


§  3.    Prase  Writings  of  the  xiii  th  Century  and  Earlier. 

Here  we  have  only  the  spelling  to  trust  to,  and  to  see 
whether  the  determination  of  the  values  of  the  letters  by 
means  of  the  poets  is  borne  out  by  the  systematic  ortho- 
graphy of  the  prose  writers.  Yery  brief  notices  are  all  that 
need  to  be  given. 

1.  Only  English  Pbocxamation  of  Hbnbt  III,  18  Oct.  1258. 

« 

This  proclaination,  issued  by  the  barons  in  the  king's  name,  has 
been  fully  considered  in  a  separate  work,^  in  which  the  pronuncia- 
tion was  assigned  in  accordance  with  the  results  at  wMch  I  had 
then  arrived,'  but  subsequent  research  has  induced  me  slightly  to 
alter  my  opinion  on  certcun  points.     Considering  that  the  document 

V  is  formal,  it  seems  probably  that  ea,  eo  had  their  full  (^a,  6o)  sounds. 

^It  is  even  possible  that  sow  may  have  been  (^ou)  rather  than  (eu), 
but  the  constant  practice  of  writing  eta  in  tretoe  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  initial  eo  of  this  combination  has  to  be  re€ui  (e)  simply. 
The  occurrence  of  simple  ew,  however,  casts  some  doubt  upon  this 
conclusion  as  respects  the  actual  pronunciation  of  the  scribe.  There 
is  probably  little  doubt  that  the  more  general  pronunciation  of  ea^ 
eoy  at  that  time  was  (ee),  and  of  eow  (eu).  The  combination  oa  is 
rare.  We  have  seen  it  rhyme  with  (aa)  in  G^esis  and  Exodus 
(p.  467),  and  the  writer  may  have  said  (aa,  aa^  o^h),  the  last  as  an 
intermediate  sound.  As  a  compromise  I  use  (oa,  a).  The  inter- 
change of  «,  tf  in  radeitnm  redesm&ny  seems  to  imply  that  a  had 
become  simple  (ee,  e).  In  accordance  with  former  usage  (ai)  is 
employed  for  ei;  but  we  must  not  fail  to  observe  the  correspondence 
of  the  French  I^%  Qeffre/y^  p.  604,  with  the  English  Oeffreu  mne 
p.  505,  shewing  that  the  pronunciation  (Dzhef'ree*)  was  then 
current  (supriL  p.  462).  The  name  AlditJteP  in  the  English,  p.  504^ 
and  AiidiiheV  in  the  French,  p.  505,  seems  to  be  a  contraction  for 
the  nameAIdidelege  in  Staffordshire  (Domesday  Book,  printed  edition^ 
fo.  2505,  col.  2,  photozincographed  edition,  Staffordshire,  p.  x.  col.  2,) 
^Bald-ide-Uge,  or  ags.  eald  y^a  Uga,  that  is,  old^water-land,  com- 
pare CsBdmon's  ea-etream-y^a.  Ide,  still  called  (lid)  supriL  p.  291, 
IS  in  Devonshire  (Domesday  Book,  fo.  1013,  col.  2,)  as  also  Ideford ; 
Idehill  is  in  Kent,  Iden  in  Sussex.  Sence  the  probable  alteration 
of  the  name  was  (ald-ii'dha-lee*yha,  ald-ii'dhe-lai,  auld-i-lai, 
aud-e-lai,  AAd'lee,  AAd'h'),  compare  Audelayy  p.  449,  n.  2,  and  the 
modem  AudUy.  The  other  vowels  and  the  consonants  present  no 
difficulty.    The  length  of  the  vowels,  where  it  differs  in  my  scheme 


1  The  only  English  Proclamation  of 
Henry  III,  18  October  1268,  and  its 
treatment  by  former  editors  and  trans- 
lators, considered  and  iUnstrated;  to 
which  are  added  editions  of  the  Cnckoo 
8onff  and  The  Prisoner's  Prayer,  Lyrics 
of  £e  xnith  century,  Lonaon,  1868, 
Syo.  pp.  136,  by  the  author  of  this 
treatise. 


*  The  error  of  sappoeing  long  i'  to 
have  been  occasionally  (ai),  see  mprk 

L279,  was  Qot  detected  tiU  after  the 
)k  had  been  printed  ofFjuid  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  errata.  The  nae  of 
Henr'  ....  send  igretinge for 
sende>,  is  well  iUnstrated  by  Arof. 
F.  J.  Child,  sapr&  p.  364,  art.  61. 
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from  that  assigned  to  Anglosaxon,  will  generally  be  fonnd  justified 
by  tlie  spelling  of  Orrmin,  or  by  more  recent  usage.  The  quantity 
of  the  Anglosaxon  short  yowels  seems  to  have  frequently  suffered 
in  paasmg  through  the  Korman  period  of  repression,  when  the 
language  ceased  to  be  cultivated  by  men  of  letters. 

inie  complete  proclamation,  with  the  French  original,  is  here 
reproduced  from  the  stereotype  plates  of  the  work  cited  in  note  1, 
in  order  that  the  first  correct  presentation  of  this  venerable  and 
interesting  document  may  be  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  Early 
Kngliah  Text  Society.  To  insure  accuracy,  the  proofis  had  been 
compared  three  times  with  the  originals  in  the  PubUc  Record  Office. 
A  few  very  slight  inaccuracies  in  the  stereotype  plates  have  been 
removed  in  this  edition,  after  a  fourth  comparison.  The  bracketed 
numbers  refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  lines  in  the  original  MSS. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  history  of  this  important  pro- 
damationy  the  only  public  English  document  known  to  have  been 
iasued  under  our  Norman  kings.  On  account  of  the  quarrels  be- 
tween Henry  III.  and  his  barons,  the  latter  were  summoned  to 
Westminster  7  April,  1258,  when  Henry  submitted  himself  to  a 
Council  of  Twenty-four,  twelve  chosen  by  himself,  and  twelve  by 
the  Barons,  or,  as  they  called  themselves,  the  Commons.  This 
Council  appointed  a  Committee  of  Four  to  choose  a  Cabinet  of 
Fifteen.  To  this  Council  and  Cabinet  were  due  the  provisions  of 
Oxford,  11  June  1258,  which  ordered  a  Parliament  conosting  of  the 
Fifteen,  and  Twelve  Magnates  to  meet  three  times  a  year,  and  for 
the  first  time  on  6  October  1258.  At  this  Parliament  the  follow- 
ing Proclamation  was  agreed  to,  and  issued  in  Latin,  French,  and 
"Rugliwh-  The  'Latin  version  has  not  yet  been  found.  There  are  | 
two  copies  of  the  French,  and  one  of  the  English  in  existence. 
The  French  version  which  foUows  contains  the  names  of  thirteen ' 
out  of  the  Cabinet  of  Fifteen,  and  three  frx>m  among  the  first  ap- 
jwinted  Twelve  Parliamentaiy  Magnates.  The  object  of  the  Pro- 
clamation, was  to  make  each  man  in  the  country  take  the  oath 
already  taken  by  the  King  and  the  Commons  at  Oxford,  pledging 
him  to  obey  the  Council  of  Twenty-four,  to  assist  it  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  and  to  oppose  its  enemies. 

The  English  proclamation  seems  to  have  been  published  from  the 
original  by  Somner  1659,  Heame  1720,  Henshall  1798,  the  Becord 
Commission  (in  its  edition  of  Eymer's  Foedera  1816,)  the  Master  of 
the  EoUs  (in  @ir  H.  James'  photozincographed  National  Manuscripts 
1865),  and,  in  part,  by  Astle  1808  (in  facsimile),  but  in  all  cases 
iDoorrectly,  and  the  errors  made  by  these  editors  have  increased 
in  the  hands  of  Tynel  1700,  Lyttelton  1767,  Henry  1781-93, 
Latham  1841,  and  Koch  1863,  who  followed  Somner ;  and  Craik 
1851,  who  followed  Eymer.  Pauli  1853,  and  Eegel  1856  (who  is 
followed  by  Marsh  1862,)  conjecturally,  and  on  the  whole  satis- 
factorily, amended  Bymer  by  means  of  the  French  version,  which 
has  been  published  by  Bymer  and  Pauli  only,  but  the  latter  merely 
transcribed  the  former,  leaving  a  grievous  blunder  imcorreoted. 
Bome  of  the  errors  of  these  various  ^tions  are  given  on  page  504. 
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OLD  FRENCH  VERSION. 
Patent  Eoll,  42  Henry  III.  m.  1,  n.  1. 

.  [1]  Henri  par  la  grace  deu  Rey  de  Englet're  Sire  de 
Irlande.  Due  de  Normandie  de  Aqui'en  et  Cunte  de  Angou.  a 
taz  fes  feaus  Clers  et  Lays  saluz.  Sachez  ke  nuf  uolons  et 
otnons  ke  ce  ke  noAre  conseil  [2]  y  la  greignure  partie  de 
eus  ki  est  esliLz  par  nuf  et  par  le  co'muii  de  noAre  Reauine  a 
fet  V  fera  al  honur  de  deu  et  noftre  fei  et  pur  le  p'fit  de  noftre 
Reauine  ficum  il  ordenera :!  feit  ferm  et  eftable  [3]  en  tuttef 
chosef  a  tuz  iurz.  Et  comandons  et  eniolnons  a  tuz  noz 
feaus  et  leans  en  la  fei  kil  nus  deiuent  kil  fermement  tefgnent 
et  iurgent  a  tenir  et  a  maintenir  les  eflabUfTemenz  [4]  ke  funt 
fet  Y  funt  a  fere  par  lauant  dit  Cunseil  y  la 


Modem  English  Translation  of  Old  English  Version. 

[1]  Henry^  by  the  grace  of  God^  king  of  England, 
Lord  of  Ireland,  Duke  of  Normandy,  of  Aquitaine,  and 
Earl  of  Anjou,  sends  greetings  to  all  his  lieges,  clerical  and 
lay,  in  Huntingdonshire.  [2]  That  know  ye  well  all,  that 
we  will  and  grant  that  that  which  our  councillors,  all  or 
the  greater  part  of  them,  that  haye  been  chosen  by  tiB, 
and  by  the  people  of  the  country  of  our  kingdom,  have 
done,  and  shall  [3]  do,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  fur- 
therance of  our  allegiance,  for  the  benefit  of  the  country, 
by  the  proyision  of  the  aforesaid  councillors,  be  stedfast  and 
lasting  in  all  things  oyer  without  end.  And  we  call  upon 
[4]  all  our  lieges  in  the  allegiance  that  they  owe  us,  that 
they  stedfastly  hold  and  swear  to  hold  and  to  defend  the 
acts  that  haye  been  passed,  or  shall  be  passed  by  the 
aforesaid  councillors,   [5]  or  by  the 
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OLD  ENGLISH  VERSION. 

Patent  Boil,  43  Henry  III.  m.  16.,  n.  40 

[1]  ^  Henr'  j>m^  godef  fultume  king  on  Engleneloonde. 
Lhoauerd  on  Yrloand'.  Ihik  on  Norm'  on  Aqmtain'  and 
eorl  on  An'iow  Send  igretrnge  to  alio  hiTe  holde  ilaarde 
and  ileawede  on  Hnntendon'fcliir'  [2]  Ymt  witen  -gt 
wel  alio  ^sdt  we  willen  and  ynnen  ]>8Bt.  ])set  tto  rsddef- 
men  alio  o]>er  \>e  moare  dael  of  heom  ]>^t  beo]>  icho- 
fen  J'nr;  uf  and  ])nr;  ])8Bt  loandef  folk  on  vre 
kunencHe.  liabbe)>  idon  and  fchullen  [3]  don  in  J>e 
woT^neSe  of  gode  and  on  Tie  treowje.  for  J>e  freme 
of  J>e  loande.  )>iirj  ]>e  befijte  of  fan  to  forenifeide 
ledefmen  :/  beo  ftedefaeft  and  ilefhnde  in  alle  )>inge 
abnten  sende.  And  we  hoaten  [4]  alle  Tre  treowe  in 
]>e  tieowj^e  J^set  heo  yf  o^en.  J^a^t  heo  fiedefseftliche 
healden  and  fwerien  to  healden  and  to  werien  J'o 
ifetneiTef  ]>8et  beon  imakede  and  beon  to  makiexl  J>ur2 
^an     to    foren    ifeide    raDdefmen      [5]     o)>er     ]>iii3     ]>e 


-r^ 


Conjectured  Pronunciation  of  Old  English  Version. 

[1]  Hen'rii  thurkh  God'es  fdl'tume  kiq  on  Eq'leneLm'de, 
Ihoverd  on  lir'Lmde,  Dyyk  on  Normandii,  on  Akitain'e  and 
eorl  on  Andzhuu*,  send  igreet'iqe  to  al'e  His'e  Hold'e  ileer*de 
and  ilee'wede  on  Hun'tendoonesliii're.  [2]  Dhet  wii'ten  /e 
wel  al'e,  dhet  we  wil*en  and  im'en  dhet,  dhet.iiu'raJ»en!^«- 


men  al'e  odh'er  dhe  maa're  deel  of  Heom,  dhet  booth  italu  •  - 
sen  thurkh  us,   and  thurkh   dhet    Lmd'es  iulk   on   uur^    .^ 
kin'eriitshe,   Hab'eth  idoon*  and  shul'en  [3}^ojiiy -.^^  U^ 
worth'nese  of  God'e  and  on  uu're  treuth'e,  for  dhe  rreoiae, 
of  dhe  hmd'e,  thurkh  dhe  besiAih'te  of  than  to  foo'nnlsaifio 
ree'desmen,   beo    stee'defest    and   lles*tinde  in    al'e   tbiq  e 
abuut'en  en'de.    And  we  Hoa'ten  [4]  al'e  uu're  tr^u*>^  in    \ 
dhe  treuth'e  dhet  Heo  us  oogh'en,  dhet  Heo  stee'defesttiit^^^     \ 
Heald'en  and  swee'rien    to   neald'en  and  to  weer'ieil  iho      \ 
iset*neses  dhet  beon  imaa'kede  and  beon  to  maak*ien  thu?^ 
dhan  to  foo'ren  isaid'e  ree'desmen,  [5]  odh'er  thurkh  dho 


1^.-' 
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Old  French  Version. — (Continued.) 

greignnre  partie  de  eus.  en  la  maniere  kil  est  dit  defoz. 
et  kil  fentreeident  a  ce  fere  par  xneifmes  tel  s'ment 
cnnt'  tutte  genz  [5]  dreit  fefant  et  p'nant.  et  ke  nul 
ne  preigne  de  t're  ne  de  moeble  par  quel  cefte  pnrueance 
puifle  eftre  deftnrbee  y  empiree  en  ntde  manere.  ei  fe 
nul  y  nus  yi^gnent  encunt'  cefte  chose  [6]  nuT  uolons 
et  comandons  ke  tuz  nof  feaus  et  leans  le  teignent  a  enemi 
mortel.  et  pur  ce  ke  nus  yolons  ke  ceste  chose  feit  ferme  et 
efiable :!  nof  enueons  nof  lettres  ou'tes  feelees  de  n're  [7]  seel 
en  chefcun  Cunte  a  demorer  la  entrefor.  Tesmofn  Meimeifmes 
a  Londres  le  Difutfme  lur  de  Octobre  Ian  de  noftre  regne 
Q'raunte  fecund.  Et  cefte  chose  fu  fete  deuant  Boneface 
Arce[8]eueske  de  Cantrebur^.  Cbut'  de  Cantelou.  Eueske  de 
Wyreceftr*.  Simon  de  Montfort.  Cunte  de  Leyceftr'.  Bichard 
de  Clare  Cunte  de  Glouceilr'  et  de  Hertford.    Eog' 


Modem  English  Translation  of  Old  English  Version. — (Con.) 

greater  part  of  them^  as  it  has  been  before  said.  And  that 
each  help  the  other  so  to  do  by  that  same  oath,  against  all 
men,  doing  and  receiying  justice.  And  let  no  man  take 
any  land  or  [6]  chattel,  whereby  this  proyidon  may  be 
let  or  impaired  in  any  wise.  And  if  any  person  or  persons 
oppose  this  proyision,  we  will  and  enjoin  that  all  our  lieges 
hold  them  as  mortal  enemies.  And  because  [7]  we  will 
that  this  should  be  stedfast  and  lasting,  we  send  you  this 
letter  patent  signed  with  our  seal,  to  hold  among  you  in 
the  treasury.  Witnesses  ourselyes  at  London,  the  eigh- 
teenth day  of  the  month  [8]  of  October,  in  the  two  and 
fortieth  year  of  our  reign.  And  this  was  done  in  the 
presence  of  our  sworn  councillors,  Boneface,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  "Walter  of  Cantelow,  bishop  of  Worcester  ; 
r$]  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester ;  Bichard  of  Clare, 
earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford;  Boger 
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moare  dsel  of  heom  alTwo  alfe  hit  if  biforen  ifeid.  And 
]^t  8b1ic  o^er  helpe  ]>89t  for  to  done  hi  )>an  ilclie 
o)>e  ajenef  alle  men.  Ei^  for  to  done  and  to  foangen. 
And  noan  ne  nime  of  loande  ne  of  [6]  ejte.  wherj^oi; 
yi£  befijte  mnje  beon  ilet  oj'er  iwerfed  on  onie 
wife.  And  pf  oni  o]>er  onie  cnmen  her  onjenefr' 
we  willen  and  hoaten  }>8Bt  alle  Tre  treowe  heom  healden 
deadhche  ifoan.  And  for  J>8Bt  [7]  we  willen  \mt  ]?if  beo 
ItedefaBft  and  leftmde:'  we  fenden  jew  ]?if  writ  open 
ifeined  wi]>  vre  feel,  to  halden  a  mangef  jew  inehord. 
WitneiTe  vf  feluen  set  Lunden*.  Jane  EjtetenJ)e  day. 
on  fe  MonJ?e  [8]  of  Octobr*  In  J?e  TwoandfowertijJ^e 
jeare  of  vre  cruninge.  And  Jif  wef  idon  ©tforen 
vre  ifworene.  redefmen.  Bonefac'  Archebifchop  on  Kant'- 
bur*.  Waif  of  Cantelow.  Bifchop  on  Wirecheftr*.  [9] 
Srai'  of  Muntfort.  Eorl  on  Leircheflr'.  Bao'  of 
dar*    eorl    on     Glowchestr'    and    on    Hurtford.*     Rog' 


Cor\jectured  Pronunciation  of  Old  English  F<?r«t(Wi.— (Con.) 
maaTe  deel  of  Heom  al'swo  als*e  Hit  ia  bifoo*ren  isaid*.  And 
dhet  eetsh  oodh'er  Help'e  dhet  for  to  doon*e  bii  dhaan  il'tshe 
ooth'e  ajree'nes  al'e  men,  riA;ht  for  to  doon*e  and  to  foq'en. 
And  noon  ne  nii*me  of  hmd'e  ne  of  [6]  eiht'e^  wheerthurkh* 
dhis  besiA;ht'e  muugh'e  beon  ilet*  odh*er  iwers'ed  on  on'ie 
wiise.  And  jif  on'i  odh*er  on'ie  kuum'en  neer  onjee*nes, 
we  wil'en  and  Hoa'ten  dhet  al'e  uu're  treu'e  Heom  Heald'en 
dead'Utshe  Hacen:  And  for  dhet  [7]  we  wil'en  dhet  dhis  beo 
stee'defest  and  lest'inde,  we  send'en  Jeu  dhis  nrit  oop'en 
isain'ed  with  uu*re  seel^  to  nald'en  amaq'es  Jeu  in'e  Hoord. 
Wit'nese  ns  selven  et  Lnn'deene,  dhaan'e  eA;ht'etenthe  dai, 
on  dhe  moonth'e  [8]  of  Oktoo'ber  in  dhe  twoo  and  foour*tiA;hthe 
jeare  of  uu're  krunndqe.  And  dhis  wes  idoon*  etfoCren 
ua^reiswoo'reneree'desmeniBon'efaaseyAr'tshebish'oponKan'- 
terberi;  Walt'er  of  Kan'teloou^  bish'op  on  Wii'retshester;  [9] 
Sii'moon  of  Munt'fort,  eorl  on  Lair*tshester ;  Bii'tshard  of 
Elaa*re,  eorl  on  Glooa'tshester  and  on  Hert*ford ;  Bodzh'er 
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le  Bigod  Gunte  de  [9]  Norf  et  Marefchal  de  Englet're 
Humfrey  de  Bolmn  Ciinte  de  Hereford.  Piere  de  Saueye. 
Guilame  de  forz.  Cunte  de  Aubemarle.  lohan  de  Plesseiz 
Cunte  de  Warrewyk',  Rog*  de  Quency  [10]  Cunte  de 
Wynceftr*.  loHan  le  Fiz  Geffrey.  Piere  de  Mimtfort. 
Bichard  de  Grey  Bog'  de  Mortemer  lames  de  AuditheL 
et  Hug'  le  Despens'. 


Modem  English  Translation  of  Old  English  Version. — (Con.) 

Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk  and  Marshal  of  England :  Peter  of 
Savoy;  William  de  Fort,  earl  of  Albemarle;  [10]  John  de 
Plessis,  earl  of  Warwick ;  John  Fitz  Geoffrey ;  Peter  de 
Montfort;  Eichard  de  Grey;  Roger  de  Mortimer;  James 
Audley,  and  in  the  presence  of  other  kinsmen. 

[11]  And  in  exactly  the  same  words  it  has  been  sent 
into  every  other  shire  throughout  the  kingdom  of  England 
and  also  in  till  Ireland. 

P  rincipal  errors  of  former  editions.  Only  such  blunders  are  here 
given  as  make  nonsense  of  the  original.  The  numbers  refer  to  the 
lines  of  the  MS.,  the  spaced  letters  to  the  original,  and  the  italics 
to  the  errors. 

Bend  igretinge   1,  Tyrrel,  Henry,  Latham:  send  I greting. 

holde  ilserdel,  Henshall :  hoi  theilaerde. 

freme  8,  Somner:  freine;  Henshall /r^'m^. 

ilche  o]>e  5,  Tyrrel,  Henry,  Lyttelton :  ilehs  other. 

B  i  3 1  5,  Somner :  {in  alls  yinge  'j^at)  ogt ;  Tyrrel :  {in  aU  things 

that)  ogt :  Henry,  Lyttelton :   in  alls  thet  heo  ogt ;  Craik : 

[in  alie  thaet  heo]  oght. 
noan    ne    nime    of  5,   Somner,  Tyrrel,  Henry,  Henshall, 

Eymer,  Craik :  noan  ne  mine  of:  Latham  :  noan  ne  of  mine. 
e  J  t e .   w h e  rj^urj  6,  Sonmer:  egtewhar  \urg\  Tyrrel,  Henry: 

egetewher    thurg ;    Latham :    egetewhere^  thurg ;    HenshaU : 

egte-tolusr,  thurg ;  Eymer :  egteohcero  }^urg ;  Craik :    eghteo- 

haro,  thurg. 
deadliche  ifoan6,  Sonmer,  Tyrrel,  Henry,  Latham,  Rymer, 

Craik:  deadlicheistan; ;  Henshall:  deadliche.     If  than. 
In  consequence  of  these  errors  the  translations  given  by  Somner^ 
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Bigod  eorl  on  Northfolk'  and  Marefcal  on  Engleneloand/ 
Perref  of  Sauneye.  Will'  of  Fort  eorl  on  Aubem'. 
[10]  loV  of  Pleffeiz.  eorl  on  Warewik  loh' 
Geffireef  fune.  Perref  of  Muntfort.  Eic'  of  Grey.  Eog' 
of   Mortemer.       lamef    of    Aldithel'  and    aetforen   o)>r6 

moje. 

[11]  If  And  al  on  Jo  ilche  worden  if  ifend  in  to  SBunhce 
o]nre  slicire  oner  al  )>8ere  kunenche  on  Engleneloande. 
and  ek  in  tel  Irelonde. 


Conjectured  Pronunciation  of  Old  English  Version. — (Con.) 

Bii'god,  eorl  on  Nortli'folke  and  Maa*reskal  on  Eq-leneland'e. 
Peres  of  Savai'e;  Wil'Helm  of  Fort,  eorl  on  Au'bemarle; 
[10]  Dzhoon  of  Ples'aiz,  eorl  on  Waa'rewiike;  Dzhoon 
Dzhefrees  suiin'e ;  Per'es  of  Munt-fort ;  Rii'tshard  of  Grai ; 
Bodzh'er  of  Mor'temer;  Dzhaam'ez  of  Al'dithel,  and  etfoo-ren 
oodlx*re  moogh'e 

[11]  And  al  on  dlio  il'tshe  word'en  is  isend*  in  to  evritshe 
oodh're  shii're  oo'ver  al  dhee're  kin'eriitshe  on  Eq'lenelonde, 
and  eek  in  til  lir'londe. 

Henry,  Latham,  and  Cmk  of  the  passage  :  And  J^set  SBhc  o]?er 
helpe  ....  deadliche  ifoan,  5,  6,  are  ludicrously  wrong. 

Sonmer's  Latin  version  is :  "  Et  quod  unusquisque,  vigore  ejus- 
dem  juramenti,  contra  onmes  homines,  in  omnibus  tum  faciendis, 
torn  recipiendis,  ut  id  ita  fiat  et  observetur,  alter  alteri  sint  auxilio. 
Et  (quod)  nollus  sive  de  terra  (vel,  gente)  mea,  sive  quacunque  alia, 
per  consilium  hujusmodi  (hujus  soil,  consilii  obeundi  causa)  impe- 
diatur,  sive  damTium  patiatur,  ullo  modo.  Et  si  quis,  sive  yir  sive 
fiemina,  huic  (edicto)  contravenerit,  volumus  et  mandamus  ut  onmes 
fideles  nostri  eos  habeant  infensissimos." 

Craik's  English  version  is :  "  And  that  each  otier  help  that  for 
to  do,  by  them  (to)  each  other  against  all  men  (in  all  that  they) 
ought  for  to  do  and  to  promote.  And  none,  nor  of  my  land  nor 
elsewhere,  through  this  business  may  be  let  (hindered)  or  damaged 
in  anywise.  And  if  any  man  or  any  woman  come  them  against, 
we  will  and  enjoin  that  all  our  lieges  them  hold  deadly  foes." 

The  most  remarkable  error  in  the  copy  of  the  French  version 
printed  in  Rymer  is :  nos  Giueons,  for  nos  enueons  6,  which 
has  the  false  appearance  of  an  appropriation  of  a  Saxon  word  by 
the  Nonnans,  with  a  French  inflexion, — a  philological  curiosity ! 
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2.     AkCBSN  EiWLB,  XmTH  GENTtrBT. 

The  Akcben  Eiwle  and  the  TTatj  Meidsithad  may  be  consideTed 
together.* 

In  the  AncKEsr  Eiwlb  it  -will  be  seen  that  the  simple  vowels 
'  *   u  must  be  taken  as  usual  to  mean  (aa  a,  ee  e,  ii  i,  oo  o, 


a«  e,  t,  0 


uu  u),  with  a  much  larger  allowance  of  i*  =  (y)  or  (i,  e)  than  is 
found,  except  in  the  west  of  England.  Thus  we  haye  gult,  cluppen^ 
fustesy  fur,  lupeSy  lut,  ntde,  for  guilt,  clip  (embrace),  fists,  fire,  Hps, 
little,  n'ill.  Besides  this  there  is  a  very  extensive  assortment  of 
diphthongs  and  even  triphthongs,  which  should  be  apparently  pro- 
nounced thus :  at,  au,  ea^  ei,  eo,  eu,  oa,  oi,  au,  ui  =  (ai,  au,  eea  ea, 
\;' ;  ai,  eeo  eo,  eu,  ooa,  uui,  oou  ou,  ui).  The  oa,  oi,  ui  as  in  hloawen 
hloamen  huine  are  too  rare  to  form  a  good  judgment  on. 

The  combination  iw  which  only  occurs  in  the  foreign  word  riwl 
is  most  probably  intended  to  give  the  sound  (yy),  for  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  imagine  that  (yy)  could  not  have  been  pronounced,  and 
that  therefore  iw  =  (iu).'  On  account  of  the  action  of  the  (r)  the 
sound  (riul)  is  difficult  to  enunciate  purely,  and  (nrul,  ryyl,  nd) 
are  all  easier,  and  they-  are  consequently  stiU  in  use  provincially. 

The  following  brief  example  from  p.  70  of  the  Ancren  Eiwle,^ 
wiU  shew  the  effect  of  these  assumptions,  and  will  render  an  ex- 
ample £rom  Hali  Meidenhad  needless : 


Original  Text, 

Muche  fol  he  were,  'pe 
muhte,  to  his  owene  bihoue, 
hwe^er  se  he  wolde,  grinden 
greet  oj^er  hwete,  jif  he 
grunde  pet  greet  and  lefde 
Jene  hwete.  Hwete  is  holi 
speche,  ase  Seint  Anselme 
sei^.  Heo  grint  greet  %e 
chefleV.  pe  two  cheioken 
beo^  >e  two  grinstones. 
pe  tunge  is  ]^e  cleppe.  Loke%, 
leoue  Bustren,  ^et  ouwer 
oheoken    ne     grinden    neuer 

1  The  Aneren  JRitoU ;  a  treatise  on 
the  Rules  and  Duties  of  Monastic  Life, 
edited  and  translated  from  a  Semi- 
Saxon  MS.  of  the  thirteenth  century 
by  James  Morton,  B.D.^  yicar  of  Hoi-* 
beach,  prehendary  of  Lincoln;  printed 
for  the  Camden  Society,  1863,  London, 
4to.  Soli  Meidmhady  from  MS.  Cott 
Titus  D.  xriii,  fol.  112  c,  an  allitera- 
tiye  homily  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
edited  by  Oswald  Cockayne,  M.A., 
London,  1866,  8yo.  pp.  yiii,  50; 
£.  £.  T.  S* 

s  As  the  combination  iw  does  not 
oocor  in  other  words,  and  m  rintU^ 


Conjectured  JPrmunciation. 
Mut^'e  fool  Hee  weer'e,  dhe 
mukht'e,  to  ms  oou'ene  biHoo'Te, 
whedh'er  see  He  wold'e,  grind'en 
greeot  oo'dher  wheet'e,  rif  He 
grund'e  dhet  greeot  and  leevde 
dheen'e  wheet'e.  Wheet'e  is  Hool-i 
speetsh'e,  as'e  Saint  Anselm^e 
saith.  Heeo  grint  greeot  dhe 
taheef'leth.  Dhe  twoo  tsheek'en 
beoth  dhe  twoo  grin*stoon*eB.^ 
Dhe  tuq*e  is  the  klep'e.  Look*- 
eth,  leo've  sustren,  dhet  oou'er 
tsheok'en    ne     grind'en    neyer 

riuU  are  found  in  very  old  Nor- 
man, the  point  must  be  considered 
doubtful.  In  the  xrvth  century  the 
sound  was  almost  certainly  (ryyle). 
Mr.  Payne  is  inclined  to  think  tiuit  the 
old  Norman  sound  was  (riti'le). 

*  The  proof  was  read  by  Mr.  Brock 
by  the  original  MS.,  Cott.  I^ero  A.  xiv. 

*  The  "colloquial"  pronunciatioiL 
(grin'ston),  mentioned  by  Smart,  is 
mus  shewn  to  be  very  ancient,  and 
becomes  a  proof  that  (^nd  was  for- 
merly (grtnd)  not  (gramd),  supri^  p. 
276,  and  p.  290, 1  8. 
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bnte  Bonle  node  i  ne  our 
earen  ne  hercnen  neuer  bute 
soule  heale  :  und  nont  one 
OUT  eoren,  anh.  ower  eie 
yoA^A  time%  ajein  idel 
speche  i  fet  to  on  ne  cnme 
no  tale,  ne  ti^inge  of  J^e  worlde. 

Verbal 

Much  fool  lie  were,  that  might,  to 
hia  own  behoof  whether  so  he  would, 
grind  chaff  (grits}  or  wheat,  if  he 
ground  the  chaff  and  left  the  wheats 
Wheat  is  holy  speech,  as  Saint  Anaelm 
saiih.  She  fi:nnd8  chaff  that  chaffs 
(chatters).  The  two  cheeks  are  the 
two  grindstones.     The  tongne  is  the 


bnnt*e  Boonl*e  vood'e;  ne  oonr 
ea'ren  ne  nerk'nen  never  bnut*e 
Booul'e  Heal'e;  and  nont  oon*e 
oonr  eea'ren,  aukh  oou'er  ai'e 
thirl'es  tnun'eth  ajain*  ii'del 
speetsh'e ;  dhet  to  oon  ne  knnm'e 
ne  taal'e  netiidh'iqe  of  dhe  worlde. 

clapper.  Look,  dear  sisterB,  that  your 
cheeks  do  not  grind  never  hnt  soul's 
food;  nor  your  ears  do  not  harken 
ncTcr  but  to  soul's  health ;  and  not  only 
your  ears,  but  your  eye's  windows 
fence  against  idle  speech ;  (so)  that  to 
YOU  (may)  not  come  neither  tale  nor 
tiding  of  the  world. 


3.  Old  Enolibh  Homilie8,  xhth  Cbntu&t. 

Tbe  yenerable  homilies  lately  disinterred  by  Mr.  Morris  ^  cannot 
be  read  in  any  other  way  than  the  Ancren  Biwle.  The  values  of 
all  the  letters  and  combinations  seem  to  be  completely  known,  and 
no  further  change  can  be  expected.  A  very  brief  example  will 
therefore  suffice.  In  the  following,  the  original  text  is  exactly 
reproduced  except  in  ^^mid  for  m»^,  ^^wolde  for  walde^  ^^ga^  for 
gad,  ^^do^  for  de^,  ^^hdh  for  huks.  The  kinUn  for  lenUn  at  the 
beginning,  may,  as  so  many  other  evidently  are,  be  a  dialeotio 
pronunciation,  and  is  comparable  with  Jlsiih  for  JUsk  (suprii  p. 
473,  n.  1),  but  8tratmann  quotes  the  same  form  firom  Wright, 
Vocab.  90,  Bob.  Glouc.  187,  8.  The  experiment  of  writing  (y) 
for  u,  when  it  may  be  (i,  e),  and  (ei)  for  d«,  as  being  older  fonnSi 
has  here  been  made.  • 


Original  Text,  p.  25. 
Dominica  Prima  in  Qnadiigesima, 

ri]n  leinten  time  uwilc  mon 
gaiS  to  scrifte  ;  ]?er  beo% 
snmme  J^e  mare  herm  is  ]?e 
ga^  al  swa  ic  nu^e  eow  tellen 
wulle.  He  sei^  mid^^  Jamu^e 
^t  nis  naut  in  his  heorte.  ic 
wulle  gan  to  scrifte  for  scome 
alswa  do%  o^er  men.  jif  ic 
&rlete  J^e  preost  me  wolde^' 
eskien  on  ester  dei  hwa  me 
serine  er  he  me  ^efe  husul 
and  ec  for  monne  weordes 
%inge.  he  ne  ga^^'^  naut  to 
soxifte  al  swa  do%  o^er  men. 


drnjeetured  Pnmuneiatum. 
First  Sunday  in  Lent, 

In  lein'ten  tii'me  v'wilk  mon 
gaath  to  skrifb'e.  Dher  beoth 
sum'e,  dhe  maa're  nenn  is  dhe 
gaath,  alswaa*  ik  nuu'dhe  jou  tel'en 
wyl'e.  He  saith  mid  dha  mnu'dhe, 
dhet  nis  naut  in  ms  Heorte  :  ''Ik 
wyl'e  gaan  to  skrif'te  for  skoo'me 
alswaa*  dooth  oo'dher  men;  jif  ik 
forlee*te,  dhe  preost  me  wol'de 
es'kien  on  eest'er  dai  whaa  me 
skrii've,  eer  nee  me  jee've  hus'uI, 
and  eek  for  mon*e  weor'des 
thiq*e."  Hee  no  gaath  naut  to 
skrifte  alswaa*  dooth  oo'dher  men. 


^  In  ths  sama  work  with  the  JTsro/  0^  vaspk  p.  484,  note  1. 
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Ah  al  swa  he  do^  ^*]  swa  ye 
Bwica  ]7e  biswike^  hine 
Beolf e  on  ende  and  bi%  al  swa 
is  an  eppel  iheowe^.  he  bi^ 
wi^uten  feire  arid  fi^el 
wi^inne.  Awah  ]>et  he  efre 
wnlle  J^ristelechen  o^er  bi- 
]?enchen  mid  his  fule  heorte 
be  heo  wnlle  nnderfon  swa 
he^  ]nng  and  swa  hali  swa  is 
cn'stes  licome  in  his  sunftille 
bnlke.^*^  and  wene^  let  hit 
wnlle  him  helpenr'  ISeiso^- 
liche  nawiht  ah  benne  ^e 
preost  hit  de%  i»  his  mn^e. 
^nne  cnme%  drihtenes  engel 
and  binime^  j^a  halinesse  mid 
him  toward  heonene  riche. 
Jet  J?er  bilef  ^  in  his  mn^e, 
ah  ^if  eni  mon  hit  mnste  isean. 
he  mahte  iseon  ane  beminde 
glede  "j^et  hine  al  for-bema^ 
]mmt  to  cole. 


Akh  alswaa*  He  dooth,  swaa  dhe 
swiik'a  dhee  biswii'keth  niin'e 
seol'fe  on  end*e,  and  biith  alswaa* 
is  an  ep*el  iheo'weth;  nee  biith 
withuu*ten  fai're,  and  frak'el 
within'e.  Awakh*,  dhet  He  evre 
wyl'e  thris'teletsh'en  odh'er  bi- 
then'tshen  mid  His  fon*le  Heor*tey 
dhee  Heo  wyl'e  nn'derfoon  swaa 
Hei  thiq  and  swaa  naa'li,  swaa  is 
Kiist'es  liic'oome  in  His  syn*fiile 
bnlk'e,  and  ween'eth  dhet  nit 
wyl'e  Him  nelpen !  iN'ei,  sooth*- 
liithshe  naawikht !  akh  dhen'e  dhe 
preost  Hit  deeth  in  His  mnu'the, 
dhen'e  kun*meth  diikhtenes  eq*el, 
and  binii'meth  dha  naa-lines'e  mid 
Him  toward'  neo'vene  rii'tshe. 
Dhet  dher  bilefth*  in  His  muu'the, 
akh  jif  en'i  mon  mt  mus'te  isee-an. 
He  makh'te  isee'on  aa'ne  bem'ind'e 
gleed'e,  dhet  mi'ne  al  forbem'eth 
thnrunt'  to  koole. 


Mr,  Morris's  X^amlaium,  p.  24. 


In  Lenfen  time  each  man  goes  to 
confiBssion;  there  are  some  to  whom 
there  is  ^eater  harm  in  going  (than 
in  abstainm^),  as  I  will  now  tell  yon. 
He  saith  with  the  mouth  what  is  not 
m  his  heart.  '^  I  will  go  to  shrift  for 
shame,  as  other  men  do ;  if  I  neglect 
the  priest  will  ask  me  on  Easter  day 
who  shrove  me,  before  he  administer  to 
me  the  sacrament,  and  also  for  the  sake 
of  man's  esteem.''  He  does  not  go  to 
shrift  as  other  [good]  men  do,  but  acts 
Uke  the  cheat  who  at  last  deceiveth 
himself,  and  is  as  a  rosy  apple— fair 


without  and  rotten  within.  Alas  that 
he  will  erer  dare  or  think  with  his  fonl 
heart  to  receive  so  high  and  so  holy  a 
thing  as  is  Christ's  flesh  into  his  sinful 
body,  and  thinketh  that  it  will  help 
him.  Nay  truly  not!  but  when  the 
priest  putteth  it  in  his  mouth,  then 
Cometh  the  Lord's  angel  and  taketh 
the  holiness  with  him  toward  heaven- 
kingdom.  As  for  what  remaineth  there 
in  ms  mouth,  if  anj  man  were  able  to 
perceive  it,  he  might  see  a  burning 
gleed  that  consumes  him  aU  to  coals. 


§  4.  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  Sources  of  the  English  Language. 

The  pronunciation  of  English  has  now  been  traced  up  to 
the  earliest  period  in  which  it  is  known  in  a  literary  form  as 
distinct  from  -  Anglosaxon.  To  complete  the  edifice^  some 
account  must  be  attempted  of  the  pronunciation  of  Anglo- 
saxon^  the  direct  mother,  and  Old  Norse,  an  important 
modifier  of  our  tongue.  These  again  point  to  Gothic  as  the 
oldest  low  German  dialect  that  is  known.  It  would  be 
highly  desirable  to  add  an  account  of  Old  I^orman,  but  no 
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safficient  researches  have  been  made  into  that  language  to 
warrant  any  detailed  statement  of  the  pronunciation  of  that 
language.    It  must  be  therefore  entirely  passed  oyer.^ 


^  See  the  obsenratioim  on  p.  438,  and 
the  remarks  on  Norman  at,  $iy  p.  453. 
Dr.  Bapp,  while  owning  that  the  de- 
sphering  of  the  phonic  meaning  of 
NorAem  and  Ola  French  docnmentB 
was  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of 
his  task,  has  yet  yentnred  to  assign 
radi  definite  yalnes  to  the  symbols  as 
to  give  detailed  specimens,  which  he 
has  not  attempted  for  Anglosaxon  and 
Old  Norse.    Although  I  am  far  from 
agreeing  with  his  results,  which  appear 
to  be  founded  upon  insufficient  exami- 
nation of  the  sources  of  information, 
the  reader  will  probably  be  pleased  to 
hare  a  brief  account  of  his  opinions, 
■    PhjB,  d.  Spr.  ii,  82-117.    The  follow- 
\    ing  seems  to  be;his  alphabet:  A  aa  a, 
'-J'.    AI  ee,  ATI  an,  B  b,  G  k  s  sh,  CH  sh, 
\  D  d,  S  e#  e  a  p,  £1  a,  £17  CB  ^,  G 

Du  Chevalier,  qui  ooit  la  Meste  H 
Hotre  -  Dame  atoit  pour  lui  au 
UmmoiemenL 

Eitrait  d*unMS.  de  SorbonneNo.  331  (2). 

Bous  Jhesus,  com  cil  bel  gnerroie, 

Et  come  noblement  toumoie. 

Qui  Tolentiers  au  monstier  toume, 

Otk.  Ten  le  saint  servise  atoume  4 

Et  celebre  le  saint  mistere 

Bn  doux  Fils  de  la  Yierge  Mere. 

Ponr  ce  Yueil  un  conte  retraire, 

Si  oom  le  truis  en  exemplaire.  8 

IJn  CheTalier  oourtois  et  sages, 

HaidiB  et  de  grant  yassela^es, 

Nns  mieudres  en  Chevalene, 

Moult  amoit  la  Yierge  Marie.  12 

Ponr  son  bamage  demener 

Et  son  franc  cors  d'armes  pener, 

Aloit  k  son  toumoiement, 

Ganiis  de  son  contenement.  16 

An  Bien  plesir  ainsi  avint, 

Qne  auant  le  jour  du  toumoi  Tint^ 

n  se  nastoit  ae  chevauchier : 

Bien  Tousist  etre  en  champ  premier  20 

B*une  ^lise  qui  prds  estoit 

Oi  les  sains  que  1  on  sonoit 

Pour  la  sainte  Messe  chanter. 

Lb  Chevalier  sans  arrester  24 

8'en  est  M  droit  k  T^glise 

Pour  eecouter  le  Bieu  serrise, 

L'en  chantoit  tantost  hautement 

line  Messe  d^Totement  28 

Be  la  sainte  Yierge  Marie, 

Puis  a  on  autre  comende, 


g  zh,  H  H,  I  ii,  i,  J  zh,  E  k,  L 
^  M  m,  N  n,  [AN  aq,  EN  eq,  IN 
iq,  ON  oq,  UN  yq,  AIN  ED(  eq, 
OlN  oiq,  UlN  uiq,"]]  0  oo  o  o,  (E  oe, 
01  oi,  OU  u  9U,  P  p,  Q  k,  E  r, 
S  s,  T  t,  [-NT  -n,  -q],  U  y  OB,  UI 
6i,  Y  Y,  X  u  s  us  ks,  Y  i,  Z  s  ts. 
The  following  is  a  small  portion 
of  his  example  taken  from  itiefme 
JBarbazan,  Fabliaux  et  Contes  des 
Pontes  franqois  des  xi,  xn,  xni,  xir 
et  XV  si^cles,  1808,  8vo.  4  vols.,  vol.  1, 
p.  82,  the  original  text,  which  Bapp 
omits,  is  here  added  by  way  of  com- 
parison. As  I  have  not  been  quite 
able  to  appreciate  his  system  of  accen- 
tuation, r  omit  it  altogether.  I  have 
also  forborne  to  correct  any  apparent 
errors,  such  as  making  meietM  v.  86,  of 
two,  instead  of  three  syllables. 

By  sh^valid^r,  ki  o,oit  la  mese  # 
notre  dame  estoit  puur  lui  an 
turnoiameq. 

Buus  Zh^sys,  k^m  shil  bel  geroia 
£  kome  noolameq  tumoia 
Ki  voleqtiers  au  monstier  tuma, 
XTu  1-  ^  b  seq  servis-  atuma 
£  sh^lebra  h  seq  mistera 
By  duus  Fils  de  la  Yierzhe  Mere, 
Puur  shd  voelj  yq  koqta  r^treera. 
Si  kom  U  truis  en  eseqpleera.— 
Yq  shtfvaliCT  kurtois  e  sazhas, 
Hardiis  e  de  graq  vaselazhas, 
Nyys  mieudres  eq  shevalariia, 
Miut  amoit  la  Yierzha  Marila 
Puur  soq  bamazha  d^m^i^^ 
£  soq  fraqk  koors  d-  armas  poiMr 
Aloit  a  soq  turnoiameq 
Gamis  de  soq  koqtmameq 
Au  Bioe  pl^iir  eosi  aviq. 
"Ke  kaq  ]e  zhuur  ay  tumoi  viq, 
II  se  Hastoit  de  sli!rvaushiMr ; 
Bieq  vusit  estr-  eq  shaq  pr^mi^flr. 
B-  yn-  ^lisa  ki  prest  estoit, 
0,ii  los  seqs  ke  1-  oq  sonoit, 
Puur  la  seqta  mesa  shaqt^r. 
la  shdvalieer  saqs  arest^ar 
S-  «n  est  alee  droit  a  1-  aglisa 
Puur  eskuttf^r  U  Bioe  servisa ; 
L-  eq  shaqtoit  taqtost  Hautameq 
Yna  mesa  d^otameq^ 
Be  la  seqta  Yierzha  Mariia : 
Puis  a  on  antra  komeqahiidy 
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1.    AKOLoaAxoir. 

The  value  of  the  letters  in  Anglosaxon  proper  could  not  have 
materially  differed  from  that  which  the  whole  of  the  preceding  in- 
vestigations has  led  us  to  assume  for  the  letters  used  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  xmth  and  close  of  the  xnth  century.  The  most  re- 
markable difference  was  the  vowel  y,  manifestly  (yy,  y),  which* 
however  had  become  interchangeable  with  t,  and  therefore  equiva- 
lent to  (iiy  i)  or  (tV,  *)  before  ti^e  inflectional  system  of  the  Anglo- 
saxon literature  had  disappeared.  The  vowel  a  we  may  also 
assume  to  have  had  its  deeper  sound,  now  again  familiar  in  England 
(sese,  ae).  It  is  very  probable  that  a  was  sounded  folly  as  broad  as 
{aa,  a)y  but  0  was  probably  not  so  broad  as  (ee  e)  because  it  would 
have  been  otherwise  confused  with  (eeae,  ee).  That  short  i  was  («), 
from  the  Saxon  times  to  the  present  day,  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt,  although,  fix)m  having  no  direct  authority  for  this  conclusiony 
I  have  generally  written  it  (i)  before  the  xivth  century.    But  we 


Le  GheTBlier  bien  TesooiitA, 
De  bon  cuer  la  Dame  piia. 
£t  quant  la  MeBse  ftit  fln^ 
La  tierce  fu  reoomenci^e 
Tantost  en  oe  meiame  Hen. 
Sire,  ponr  la  sainte  char  de  Dieo, 
Ge  li  a  dit  son  Escnier, 
L'henre  paase  de  tonmoier, 
Et  Yoiu  que  demonres  id  ? 
Yenez  tous  en,  je  rous  en  pri, 
Yolez  YOIU  deTenir  hermite^ 
Ou  papelart,  on  ypocrite  ? 
Alons-en  k  nostre  mestier. 
Amis,  ce  dist  li  Cheyalier, 
Gil  tonmoie  monlt  noblementy 
Qui  le  Berrise  Dien  enteni, 
Quant  les  MesBcs  aeront  trestoutes 
Dittes,  B*en  irons  k  noa  routes : 
Be  Dien  piest,  ains  n'en  partirai, 
Et  puis  an  Dien  plesir  irai 
Toumoier  Tiguereosement ; 
De  ce  ne  tint  parlement. 
Deyers  Tautel  sa  chiere  toume, 
En  saintes  oroisons  s^joume 
Tant  que  toutes  chanties  ftirent, 
Puis  monterent,  00m  fiere  durent, 
Et  cheyanchierent  Ters  le  lea 
On  fere  dcToient  leur  geo. 


L0  sh^faliMT  bieq  1-  esknta, 

82      DtfboqkoBr  ladamopria. 
S  kaq  la  mese  tri  fiuMd 
La  tiersha  fV  reKomeqshitf^a 
Tantost  eq  8h#  meesma  lice. 

36      8iir,  pur  la  seqta  shar  d$  DicMSp 
Shp  h  a  dit  son  esooi^iflr, 
L-  cera  pasa  de  tumoiMr, 
£  Tus  )ue  daaomees  isldi  ? 

40      Voiees  tus  eq,  zbp  tus  eq  prii, 
YoImb  tus  AtrevaJT  Hermito, 
XT  papalart  u  ipokrito  P 
Alo^s  eq  a  nostra  masdar. 

44      Amiis,  SOP  dist  li  s Wali«r, 
Shil  tumoia  mult  noblameq 
Ki  b  servisa  Dice  eqteq ; 
Kaq  las  mesas  sAroq  Irestufata 

48      Ditaa,  s-  «n  iroqs  a  nos  mtaa ; 
S«  DicMB  plM,  eqs  n-  eq  partiree, 
J?  puis  a  Dic3  plffir  iree 
TnrnoiMr  yigoervesemeq ; 

52      D«  shp  ntf  tiq  parlameq. 

Dtfrers  1-  autei  sa  shiera  taroa, 
Eq  seqtss  oroisoqs  snhuma 
Ta^  \0  ttttes  shaqtMds  fyia, 

66      Pu2s  nuKitera,  kom  fen  dyra, 
£  sh^raushiera  Ters  ]$  Iqocb 
Uu  fera  d#Toia  loer  chceoD. 

6L088AIBa. 


3.  monstier,  monatthi 

8.  truis,  triuive 
11.  mieudres,  miUUitr 
18.  bamafe,    tourage^  fi"*^    vaJeur, 

nooUue 
14.  pener,  tounmuier 
16.  contenement,  dtat 
22.  sains,  tiodm. 


26.  le  pieu  serTise,  U  9eft%o$  d$  J>im 

30.  puis,  Off  #M  0  MfM  awtr$  eommme^ 

39.  que,  pour^uoi  demeuretF^Mmt  id  f 

42.  papelart,  faux  divot 

48.  alons-en,  attoiu  noua-^m 

48.  s'en  irons,  m  mmm,  4t  naut  mm  m 

iromt 
66.  tant  que,  Jmq^d  m  fm. 
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find  (t)  or  even  {e),  bo  rooted  in  the  North  of  Europe  at  the  present 
day,  among  not  merely  the  English,  but  the  Scotch,  Dutch,  Banes, 
aad  Swedes,  and  above  all,  the  Icelanders,  who  acknowledge  it 
orthographically,  that  it  presents  the  appearance  of  an  original  sound, 
rather  than  of  a  modem  development.  The  o  was  almost  certainly 
(oo  o);  the  distinction  (oo  o)  is  quite  of  modem  growth,  nor  have  we 
been  led  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  equivalent  distinction  £rom 
the  XVI  th  century  upwards.  The  u  was  perhaps  {ttu  u)  rather  than 
(uu  u)  or  (uu  u)f  the  modem  use. 

The  digraphs  ea,  eo  could  scarcely  have  been  (ja,  jo)  as  Eask 
supposes,  being  misled  apparently  by  modem  Scandinavian  usage. 
The  confusions  of  ea  with  <e  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  on  the  other, 
even  in  Anglosaxon,  and  its  farther  concision  with  e  in  more  recent 
times,  as  the  zm  th  century,  exclude  the  sound  of  (j)  with  certainty.^ 
And  similarly  for  (eo).  But  it  is  possible  that  they  were  occa- 
sionally pronounced  with  the  second  element  more  conspicuous  than 
the  &rat,  so  that  though  we  may  generally  write  (ea,  eo),  as  true 
diphthongs,  in  the  ordinary  manner,  it  may  be 'occasionally  neces- 
sary to  indicate  the  preponderance  of  the  second  element  by 
writing  (ea,  eo)  or  perhaps  more  truly  (eaa,  eoo)  which  might  fau 
into  (aa,  oo,  uu).  On  examining  the  long  list  of  Anglosaxon  words 
commencing  with  ea  eo,  the  following  are  all  that  I  have  noticed 
which  could  give  lise  to  the  notion  of  the  pronunciation  (ja  jo), 
which  Eask  seems  to  have  adopted  through  his  own  Scandinavian 
liabits :  ealo  ale,  vulgar  (jel,  jA)  :  Eoforwicy  in  Domesday  Ewrvicy 
York,  with  the  secondary  form  Eferwic;  eand  jandf  the  proper  form 
being  ffe<md,  eow  you;  eoum  ewe,  dialectic  {joo).  Eemembering 
how  recently  the  soimds  (w,  j)  have  been  prefixed  to  the  English 
9He,  Scotch  one  (wan,  jen),  we  can  find  no  difficulty  with  tiiese 
words.  The  Icelandic  Jarl,  which  many  persons  rely  upon  for 
proving  that  ags.  eorl  must  have  been  (jorl),  was  perhaps  a  deriva- 
tive of  or  the  hearth,  and  was  anciently  applied  to  an  upper  domes- 
tic, whereas  the  ags.  word  was  probably  connected  with  the  old 
Saxon  erl,  constantly  used  for  male,  man,  and  in  the  plural  erlot, 
and  compound  erkcepi  for  men,  people,  collectively  (Schmeller's 
BeUand,  Gloss,  p.  29).  Hence  the  effect  of  palatisation  can  alone 
be  relied  on  in  support  of  this  (j)  theory. 

Kow  the  palatisation  of  a  preceding  e  (k)  into  {k)  would  be  produced 
hy  the  simple  action  of  the  palatal  (e)  and  would  not  require  that 
that  (e)  should  be  squeezed  into  (i,  jr).  Indeed,  we  have  observed 
a  tendency  to  palatisation  in  French  and  English  before  (a)  sounds, 
which  in^French  produced  (kj,  tsh,  sh)  (p.  53),  but  in  EngUsh  after 
flonrishing  for  a  httle  time  as  (ki,  kj,  kij)  and  still  dragging  out  an 
obscure  existence  in  a  fast  disappearing  generation,  or  on  the  boards 
of  second-rate  theatres,  (p.  206),  is  rapidly  going  out  of  use  and 
&vour.'    In  modem  Prench,  too,  both  (ij)  and  (gj)  are  used  with- 

}  The  isolated  identifloatioii  of  ea         <  It  is  strongly  marked  in  the  dia* 
vifk  (je)  in  oertain  words,  by  Sales-      lects  of  the  Peak  of  BerbyBhire. 
hvy,  we  have  seen  reason  to  suppose 
waBaB]«pruit)P«80. 
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out  any  tendency  to  becoming  (sh,  zh)  as  in  queue,  gueux  (kjoe, 
gjoe).      Icelandic  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  same,  as  k,  g 
are  there  always  palatised   into   (kj,  gj)  before  (aat,  ee,  eei,  ♦, 
i,  j)  without  having  the  least  tendency  to  become  (tsh,  dzh).     The 
(k)  itself  is  naturally  an  unstable  letter ;  either  the  tongue  has  a 
tendency  to  rise,  producing  (kj),  or  the  lips  a  tendency  to  round, 
producing  (ktr),  and  from  these  physiological  actions  can  be  traced 
a  yast  variety  of  changes  ia  time  and  place.     The  same  remarks 
apply  also  to  (g)  and  to  (kh,  gh).     A  proper  understanding  of  the 
relations,  palatal  (k,  kj,  tj,  tsh,  sh),  and  (kh,  kjh,  jh,  J,  i),  labial 
(k,  K,  ktr,  w,  b,  p)  and  (kh,  xh,  kw^h,  wh,  f )  will  serve  to  solve 
numerous  riddles  in  comparative  philology.     Not  only  does,  how- 
ever, a  palatal  vowel  by  direct  action,  or  occasionally  a  guttural 
vowel  by  contrary  action,  tend  to  palatalize  a  consonant,  but  also 
the  presence  of  the  liquids  (1,  m,  n,  r)  produces  the  same  effect  in 
the  Germanic  languages,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe 
(p.  205).     It  is  curious  to  note  how  certam  words,  however,  resist 
palatalization,  while  their  fellows  readily  succumb  to  the  influence, 
as  in  drink  drench.     The  resistance  to  palatization  is  not  purely 
Scotch.     We  find  werchen  in  the  PBisoifKE's  Pkatek,  v.  41,  and 
werch  often  in  Chaucer,   but  we  constantly  find  werk.     In  the 
Ancben  Eiwle,  wlule  k  had  yielded  to  (tsh)  by  itself,  se  had  not 
become  (sh),  as  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  as  generally  in  England 
at  that  time,  and  the  modem  shot  scot,  ags.  sceat,  shews  both  the 
palatized  and  unpalataHzed  form  of  the  same  word  still  current. 
Again  although  cealc  is  now  ehalk  (^edlk,  tshAAk),  and  eeap  is  chsap 
(^^ap,  tsheep,  tshiip),  ceald,  eealf  are  cold^  caip  (^edld,  ko^ild,  koold, 
koould,  koold ;  A'ealf,  kanlf,  kaaulf,  kauf,  kaaf ),  and  if  dcen  has  be- 
come chicken  (tshtk'en),  altering  the  first  and  retaining  the  second 
(k),  eicene')i2i'&  become  itVtfAe»(kitsh'en)by  a  precisely  contrary  action. 
Agaia,  the  single  word  wicca  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  both  witch 
and  wicked,  {wicke  in  Orrminn)  and  similarly  ags.  wic  gives  wick  as 
an  independent  word,  also  heard  in  Wickham  and  in  terminations  as 
bailiwick,  sherifwick,  as  well  as  Berwick,  Alnwick,  while  in  other 
cases  it  gives  (wetsh)  as  in  Ipswich'^  or  (idzh)  as  in  Norwich.    Hence 
the  pure  (k)  is  no  more  the  sign  of  a  north  country  pronunciation  than 
the  (tsh)  of  the  south ;  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  suppose  that  ea,  eo 
were  (ja,  jo)  to  account  for  the  change  of  a  preceding  (k)  into  (tsh). 
As  to  the  consonants  generally  there  is  very  littie  to  observe, 
except  that  probably  (kj,  gj)  were  well  in  use  in  the  early  Anglo- 
saxon  times,  that  g  also  probably  became  (^h)  that  is,  (gjh)  in  many 
cases,  in  the  same  way  as  it  now  does  in  Iceland,  and  in  Modem 
Saxony,'  so  that  the  preparation  for  the  (j)  or  simple  (i)  sound  was 
early  made.     On  the  other  hand,  after  (o,  u)  sounds  and  in  other 

^  In  Cumberland  (koof).  3  Modem  Saxon  is  high  Crerman, 

*  So    called   generally   by  persons  old  Saxon  and  Anglosaxon  iow  German, 

living  away  from  East  Anglia.      In  There  was  no  connection  between  the 

Norwich  I  heard  it  called  f/ps'tdzh)  two,  and  no  connection  is  intended  to 

which  follows  the  analogy  of  ^orwicn  be  implied  by  this  illustration.    They 

and  Greenwich.  are  two  independent  phenomena. 


/ 
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places  g  may  have  had  an  early  tendency  to  (gt&h)  as  we  also  find 
in  Icelandic,  and  thus  prepaied  the  subsequent  changes  (p.  212 
and  p.  311.) 

The  letter  h  seems  to  have  natoxally  played  a  triple  part,  the 
three  functions  being  frequently  confiised,  and  by  no  means  gene- 
rally understood  at  &e  present  day.  At  the  beginning  of  words  h 
was  either  (h)  or  (h'),  probably  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the 
oth^  as  in  modem  English,  and  in  almost  all  languages  where  h  is 
pronounced  at  all.  At  the  end  of  words,  the  (n^)  was  replaced  by 
the  (kh)  which  is  an  easier  terminal  sound,  and  more  adapted  to 
check  a  vowel  sound.  The  initial  combinations  A/,  ^r.  An,  nw,  are 
ordinarily  assumed  to  be  (khl,  khr,  khn,  khw)  and  at  a  remote 
period,  before  Anglosaxon  was  properly  constituted,  they  may  have 
been  (kjhl,  kjhr,  kjhn,  kte'h).  But  it  seems  more  probable  that  in 
the  more  cultivated  period  they  were  reduced  to  (Ih,  rh,  nh,  wh),  the 
last  (wh)  remaining  to  the  present  day,  although  sadly  neglected  in 
the  South  of  England,  and  the  first  (Ih)  exi sting  in  the  xttt  th  century, 
though  the  second  and  third  (rh,  nh)  rapidly  disappeared.  Tlus 
view  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  existent  Icelandic  prommdation 
of  hj^  My  hn,  hr,  hv  as  (jh,  m,  nh,  rh,  wh).  The  device  of  pre- 
fixing A  to  form  the  symbols  for  these  sounds,  is  so  natural,  that 
many  persons  still  insist  that  the  proper  way  of  writing  wh&n  is  hwen, 
and  when  I  was  printing  phonetically  I  found  this  position  of  the 
letters  practically  sufiicient.  An  accurate  analysis,  however,  would 
shew  that  (n'wen)  was  materially  dififerent  from  (when),  and  that 
therefore  in  all  accurate  phonetic  writing  the  sounds  should  be 
distingiushed. 

The  letter  p^  I  presume  was  (w),  certainly  not  (v),  and  probably 
not  (bh).  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  the 
medieval  form  of  r,  but  I  consider  it  to  be  rather  the  old  rune  called 
w^n  =  hope,  in  Cotton  MS.  Otho  B.  10,  as  quoted  in  Hickes's 
Anglosaxon  GraDomar  (Thesaurus  i.  135).  The  sound  of  v  con- 
8(mant  in  ancient  Latin,  is  a  matter  of  dispute ;  it  was  probably 
(w)  or  (bh),  and  more  probably  the  latter  than  the  former,  because 
we  can  hardly  imagine  (w)  generating  (v)  except  through  (bh),  but 
the  passage  from  (bh)  to  (v)  is  so  easy  and  slight,  that  the  two 
parts  of  Germany  which  are  distinguished  by  the  two  different 
sounds  at  this  day,  profess  to  pronounce  their  w  in  the  same  way. 
(Bh)  is  a  kind  of  bat  sotmd,  readily  falling  into  (w)  or  (v),  but  the 
real  (w)  has  a  very  moderate  domain  in  Europe.^  The  (bh)  is 
thoroughly  established  in  high  Germany  and  in  Spain,  where  the 

old  jcke  of 

"  felicee  popnli  qaibns  vivere  est  bihre  ** 

^  Mr.  Skeat  notioes  only  seyen  or  at  about  1300." — Hayelook,  Prefiice 

ojjoX  inctances   of  the  use  of  p  in  }  26.  . 

mTdoek,  adding:  "This  evidence  is  'An   accnraie   conception   of  the 

interertine  as  shewing  tiiat  thifi  letter  three  sonnds  (w,  bh,  t)  is  necessarj  for 

was  then  u»t  going  out  of  use,  and  I  the    proper    understanding   of  many 

think  we  may  safely  date  the  final  dis-  linguistic  relations.    For  (w^  the  lips 

disappearance  of  this  letter  from  MSS.  are  rounded  nearly  as  for  (u)  and  tne 

33 
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points  at  once  to  the  antiquity  of  the  sound  in  that  country  in  which 
it  is  still  used  for  both  h  and  v,  and  to  the  probable  pronunciation  of  v 
in  Latin  as  (bh)  at  that  time.  The  example  of  Kawia^  being  heard 
as  cav^  n'  eas  =  cave  ne  eas,  would  be  solved  by  the  identity  (kabhne* 
aas)  in  both  languages  at  that  time.  At  the  time  when  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  being  Christianized,  adopted  the  Christian  Eoman  alphabet, 
the  Roman  t;  consonant  was  certainly  (v),  a  sound  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  did  not  then  distinguish  &om  (f ),  as  we  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  letter  /,  like  the  letter  «,  served  the  purposes  of 
both  hiss  and  buzz.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Anglosaxons 
had  no  sign  for  their  w  consonant,  which  was  distinct  from  v,  and 
they  therefore  retained  their  runic  p.  For  these  reasons  I  think 
that  p  was  (w)  not  (v),  and  that  the  German  habit  of  transliterat- 
ingp  by  v  is  improper. 

The  combinations  cw,  wl,  wr,  were  probably  the  labial  modifica- 
tions (ku7,  lu7,  Tw),  The  first  has  been  already  explained.  The 
other  two  stiU  occur  in  French  fot,  roi  =  (Iw^a,  rt^a),  confused  with 
(lua,  rua)  on  the  one  hand  and  (Iwa,  rwa)  on  the  other,  supr& 
p.  187.  The  action  is  however  truly  simultaaeous.  The  ags. 
wlaco  (lu^aa'ko)  seems  to  have  generated  (luuk)  in  lukewarm^  and 


back  of  the  tongue  is  raised,  but  the 
outer  edges  of  the  lips  are  brought 
more  together  than  for  (u),  and  the 
sound  of  (w)  when  continued  is  there- 
fore a  buzzy  a  mixture  of  Toice  and 
whisper,  and  not  a  pure  vowel  sound. 
When  the  buzz  is  strong  the  tremor  of 
the  lips  is  very  perceptible,  and  a  Uttle 
more  force  produces  the  labial  trill 
(brh).  K  tne  voice  is  removed  we 
nave  (wh),  and  the  back  of  the  tongue 
being  raised  as  before  mentioned,  the 
ilif  htest  effort  suffices  to  raise  it  higher 
and  j)roduce  (ktcb).  This  gives  the 
relation  between  the  gutturals  and 
labials  which  plays  such  an  important 
part  in  comparative  philology.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  (bh)  the  tongue  is 
not  raised,  the  souna  is  a  pure  labial, 
less  like  (u),  but  easily  deduced  from 
Tw)  by  lowering  the  ton^e  and  slightly 
flattening  the  lips.  It  is,  to  those  used 
to  it,  an  extremely  easy  and  pleasant 
consonant,  produced  with  the  least  pos- 
sible effort.  By  dropping  the  voice  it 
produces  (ph),  whicn  is  not  now  used 
in  Europe,  but  was  probably  a  value  of 
^.  For  (w,  bh)  there  must  be  no  contact 
with  the  teeth.  Directly  the  lower 
lip  touches  the  upper  teetn,  an  impe- 
diment is  raised  to.  the  passage  of  the 
air  through  the  mouth,  and  the  breath, 
escaping  out  on  both  sides,  produces  a 
rushing,  rubbing,  rustling  sound,  dis- 
tinctive of  the  *' divided    consonants, 


and  known  as  (v),  which,  on  dropping 
the  voice,  becomes  (f).  But  all  degrees 
of  contact  between  the  lower  lip  and 
the  teeth  are  possible,  producing  varie- 
ties of  (f,  v),  from  sounds  which  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  (ph,  bh). 
up  to  extremely  harsh  hisses  ana 
buzzes.  Generally,  then,  ^w)  is  a  con- 
sonant framed  from  (u)  by  closing  the 
lips  too  closely  to  allow  of  a  pure  re- 
sonance for  the  vowel  sound ;  (bh)  is  a 
(b)  with  the  lips  just  slightly  opened,  or 
a  (v)  without  touching  the  tc^th,  that 
is,  a  pure  labial ;  (v)  is  a  denti-labial. 
The  (w)  is  further  distinguished  from 
(bh,  v)  by  having  the  tongue  raised. 
It  is  possible,  of  course  to  raise  tiie 
tongue  when  sounding  (v) ;  the  result  is 
(vh) ,  a  very  peculiar  and  disagreeable 
sound.  But  if  the  tongue  is  raised 
when  sounding  (bh)  no  ear  would  dis- 
tinguish the  result  from  (w).  The 
following  words  should  be  carefollj 
pronounced  to  shew  these  differences : 
Fr.  ouiy  out;  Eng.  toe,  German  tPM, 
Fr.  f;t>  =  (u,i  lU  wii  bhii  vii),  Dutoh 
letters  u,  v,  w  =  (vy,  vee,  bhee) ;  usual 
Scotch  quhm,  iSiglish  lohen,  Aber- 
deenshire fen  =  (kt^nsn,  when,  fnn)  ; 
usual  German  tchreiben,  faulty  German 
aehreiwen  =  (shrai'bm,  shrai*bh«n) ; 
German  pferd  now  (pfert),  once  pro- 
bably (pphert)  and  in  some  Bavarian 
dialects  (pnert). 
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tclite  (Itcdi'te)  hkB  become  (loo'te),  lote,  countenance  in  O.  and  E. 
1162,  2328.  On  the  other  hand,  as  wrong  exists  as  (vraq)  in 
Aberdeenshire,  so  wlaneo  (It^seqk'o)  generated  the  Scotch  tclonk 
(yloqk)  the  origin  of  our  flunkey.  In  ags.  wlips  (lirrps)  the  labial 
modification  has  been  simply  dropped  in  Chaucer's  lipsen  266,  Sir 
T.  Smith's  (Itps)  and  our  li^.  Ags.  wlatian  to  nauseate,  loath, 
seems  to  be  lost,  but  (li^at)  and  (1/Midh)  =3  ags.  1£%,  loath,  are 
closely  related  in  sound.  Wl,  tor,  could  scarcely  be  pronounced 
initialLy  as  (wl-,  wr-),  but  would  require  the  insertion  of  ('),  thus 
(Vl-,  w'r-),  as  seems  to  be  the  case  in  some  Scotch  dialects  at  the 
present  day  (p.  290.)  The  mode  of  writing  would  then  be  similar 
to  that  adopted  for  hlj  hr  =  (Ih,  rh).  The  reason  why  cw  was 
used  in  preference  to  wc,  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  Latin  qUj 
and  the  probability  that  (kw-)  being  sounded  with  tolerable  ease 
may  have  been  confused  with  the  correct  sound  (kt^),  for  which 
there  was  a  single  character  both  in  the  Eunic  and  Gothic  alphabets. 

The  letter  {z)  of  the  Roman  alphabet  was  also  not  quite  the  same 
as  the  ags.  ^  in  all  cases.  In  later  stages  of  the  language,  as  in  the 
xmth  century,  two  forms  (g,  j)  are  found  in  use,  the  latter  of 
which,  under  the  form  }  became  confused  with  s  in  writing,  and 
subsequently  in  printing  (p.  310).  But  the  Eoman  y  represented 
some  of  the  sounds  of  ags*  g  and  hence  the  Anglosaxons  found  no 
more  difficulty  in  using  it  than  is  now  felt  by  the  modem  high 
(Germans.  The  two  sounds  (th,  dh)  howeyer,  had  no  Latin  equiva- 
lent. Though  the  old  Latins  had  introduced  th,  eh,  for  the  Greek 
sounds  0,  Xf  the  probability  is  that  these  letters  were  never  properly 
pronounced,  and  that  at  the  period  in  question  they  were  merely  (t,  k) 
as  at  present  in  Italy,  and  therefore  quite  unsuited  for  Anglosaxon. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  ]?  %,  the  former  a  rune,  the  latter  a  modified 
J,  whereas  the  use  of  y  for  (y)  would  imply  that  the  Latins  still 
made  some  distiuction  between  i  and  y. 

What  were  the  precise  meanings  of  ]?  9,  or  rather  how  the  mean- 
ings (th,  dh)  were  distributed  over  them,  it  does  not  seem  possible 
to  elicit  from  the  confused  state  of  existing  manuscripts.  It  is 
generally  accepted  that  ]?  is  (th)  and  ^  is  (dh),*  yet  }>  is  generally 
employed  in  initials,  and  %  elsewhere,  quite  disregardrol  of  modem 
usage,  which  we  know  has  remained  unaltered  for  300  years,  and 
therefore  might  be  supposed  to  represent  the  old  practice.  We  find, 
however,  in  modem  Icelandic,  a  systematic  adherence  to  the  rule 


1  Mr.  Oswald  Cockayne  eeems  to 
coosider  "5  =  (th),  and  ^  =  (dli),  for  in 
&e  pre^Bbce  to  his  edition  of  Hali 
Meidenhad  (snpdi  p.  506,  n.  1),  which 
is  otherwise  in  ordinaiy  orthography, 
he  generally,  bnt  not  qmte  consistently, 
employs  ]>  "S  in  these  senses.  Thus  I 
ftoa:  j^e,  ]71b,  J^ose,  bat,  )^y,  ]?em, 
^eir,  bat :  ]»irteen^,  mi]>,  and  in  one 
place:  aobor,  though  in  three  other 
eases :  an'oor,  is  writen ;  with  this  last 
speUJng  agrees :  lengS,  dealS,  and,  per- 


haps :  wi^,  which  some  still  call  (w«th), 
but  then  we  also  find :  ISongh.  These 
inconsistencies  in  a  modem  writer  who 
was  evidently  desirous  of  indicating  the 
two  sounds  (th,  dh)  by  appropriate 
letters  may  serre  to  explain  the  nu- 
merous inconsistencies  of  ancient  and 
perhaps  less  careful  scribes,  who  were 
certainly  not  less  intending  to  carry 
out  theoretical  conceptions  of  ortho- 
^phy.  See  infir^  No.  2,  under  tS  y 
in  tne  Icelandic  Alphabet 
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of  initial }?  and  medial  and  final  %  in  writing,  and  a  xinifonn  cor- 
responding pTonimciation  of  (th)  for  ]?  and  (dh)  for  ^.  Hence  we 
flhoold  not  be  justified  in  pronouncing  pnre  Anglosaxon  in  anj 
other  way,  and  we  must  suppose  the  change  to  have  occurred^  in 
the  transition  period  from  pure  Anglosaxon  to  Early  English. 

In  the  above  remarks  we  have  endeavoured  to  assign  the  probable 
values  of  the  Anglosaxon  letters  from  the  conclusions  to  i^ch  we 
were  gradually  led  for  the  zinth  century,  but  these  values  differ 
materially  frx>m  those  assigned  by  our  native  Anglosaxon  scholars. 
We  have  seen  (p.  255,  note  1)  tiiat  one  of  them,  an  excellent 
scholar,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  decidedly  calls 
long  t  (oi),  long  e  (ii),  long  a  (oo),  long  u  (ou).  The  well  known 
scholar,  Benjamin  Thorpe,  evidently  made  long  «  (oi),  and  short  u 
(o),  altiiough  he  makes  long  e  and  u  in  Orimin  (ee,  uu),  see  p.  487, 
note.  Now  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  have  some  direct  evidence  as 
to  the  sounds  of  these  long  vowels,  and  this  seems  to  be  famished 
by  a  valuable  and  interesting  MS.  at  Oxford,  to  which  attention 
was  drawn  by  Hickes,'  who  gave  some  extracts  ftx)m  it,  which  will 
'he  here  reproduced.  In  order  to  correct  the  errors  in  Hickes'a 
transcription,  Mr.  G.  Waring,  of  Oxford,  obligingly  collated  the 
text  with  the  MS.,  and  has  subsequently  compared  the  proa£9  of 
the  extracts  with  the  original.  I  am  also  indebted  to  him  for  the 
account  of  the  MS.  given  below.' 


^  Usage  IB  not  yet  quite  fixed  in  some 
few  cases.  Meath  ana  Zowth  are  com- 
monly called  (Miith,  Lanth)  by  the 
laninitialed,  and  (Miidh,  Landh)  comes 
on  them  as  a  surprise.  With  the  pre- 
position was  always  (with)  in  the 
xvith  century,  and  mth  the  sub- 
stantive is  stQl  so  called.  Sometimes 
an  arbitrary  distinction  is  made.  Dr. 
JBi.  G.  Dfttham  calls  himself  (LMh'vm), 
but  informs  me  that  his  ramily  says 
(LMdh"em}.  This  is  an  instance  of  a 
variation  of  the  medial  th^  which,  so 
iar  as  I  can  recall,  is  always  (dh)  in 
ordinary  words.  The  chance  of  final 
(xlh)  to  (th)  is  natural  enough,  through 
ihe  frequent  use  of  (-dhth)  as  in  breaths 
=  (briidhth)  at  the  end  of  a  sentence, 
or  when  prolonged  without  a  following 
Towel.  The  initial  change  has  only 
•affected  the  common  words :  that,  the, 
iftee,  their,  them,  ^en,  thence,  there 
*a&d  its  compounds,  these,  tiiey,  thine, 
'this,  those,  thou,  though,  thus,  thy. 
These  have  all  (th)  so  fiff  as  they  exist 
in  Icelandic,  nut  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  we  have  a  western  dialect 
'which  uses  (dh)  initially  in  all  cases. 
Jt  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
there  are  any  dialects  which  use  (th) 
initially  in  aU.  Enclitically  and  after 
words  ending  with  dft  me  know  that 


so  late  as  Orrmin,  and  eyen  later,  y  be- 
came t,  and  not  d,  even  in  j^at,  ^u,  etc., 
and  eyen  after  d,  which  ia  rather  in 
fiayour  of  a  (th)  than  a  (dh)  sound.  But 
see  a  different  use,  p.  444,  note  2. 

'  linguarum  Yett.  Septentriona- 
lium  Thesaurus  grammatico-criticus  et 
archasologicus.  Auctore  Oeormo  Hieke- 
9i0y  S.T.F.  Oxford,  1706,  foho,  3  yols ; 
prefiBuse  p.  xi. 

'  The  MS.  is  thus  described  by 
Hickes:  "Dum  in  Bibliotheca  Bod- 
leyana  Godd.  Saxonicos  perscrutarer, 
inyeni  peryetustum  librum  MS.  oujus 
nota,  NE.  D.  2.  19.  in  quo  quidem 
libro  nonnullffi  lectiones  h  yeteris  tea- 
tamenti  LXXII.  interpretum  yersione 
GrsBca,  cum  Latina  translatione  ex  ad- 
yerso  in  alterU  columna  scriptii,  Sazo- 
nicis  Uteris  describuntor."  Mr.  War- 
ing says  that  the  present  signature  of 
the  MS.  is  Auct.  F.  4.  32.  It  is  a 
small  quarto  yolume  containing  seyeral 
unconnected  pieces  of  great  age  and 
yalue.  On  the  first  page  is  a  figure  of 
Christ  with  an  entry  stating  it  to  have 
%een  drawn  by  the  hand  of  St.  Dunstan. 
Fo.  1-B,  ^*  In  honomatis  sumi  tonantis 
an  £uticis  Gramatici,''  with  several 
interlinear  glosses,  partly  Latin  and 
partly  Old  British.— To.  10-18.  Anglo- 
saxon homily  on  the  Inyention  of  the 
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The  peculiarity  of  this  maxmscript  is  that  it  gives  certain  Ghreek 
texts  in  Anglosaxon  characters,  which  are  seen  immediately  not  to 
reproduce  the  original  letters,  but  to  be  intended  to  represent  the 
sounds  in  reading.  There  is  no  indication  of  the  age  of  the  MS.  in 
any  part  of  the  book,  but  Mr.  Waring  thinks  that  these  transcrip- 
tions were  probably  written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  x  th  century.^ 
Now  we  shall  see  that  Greek  was  at  that  time  probably  pronouneed 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  at  present.  Hence,  by  comparing  the  letters 
by  which  the  Anglosaxon  scribe  translated  the  Greek  sounds,  we 
have  direct  evidence  of  the  values,  he  assigned  to  the  Anglosaxon 
letters  themselves.  To  make  this  comparison  the  more  complete,  I 
append  the  extracts  given  in  Hickes,  which  are  quite  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  as  collated  by  Mr.  Waring,  and  contrast  them  with 
the  modem  Greek  pronunciation,  as  obligingly  furnished  to  me  by 
Ftxxf.  Yaletta,'  adding  the  ancient  text  for  comparison.'     As  the 


GroiB,  superBcribed  bdii,  as  if  foiming 
part  of  a  coUeotion.    The  handwriting 
18   andent,  the    language   j^nie    and 
strictly  grammatical.      Jnd^g  from 
these  characteristics  and  certain  pecu- 
Uaiitiea  of  dialect,  Mr.  Waring  aasigna 
it  to  the  latter  half  of  the  x  th  century. 
The  legend  is  that  of  the  poem  of 
Elene.— Fo.  19.  See  below  at  fo.  24. — 
Fo.  20-22.  A  Lunar  and  Paschal  Ca- 
lendar.— Fo.  23.  Pauca  de  Mensuris, 
containing  seyeral  Old  British  glosses. 
— Fo.  19  and  fo.  24-36.  Extracts  from 
the    Septiiagint    with    corresponding 
texts  from  the  Itala,  in  two  parts :   fo. 
24-28,  the  Septuagint  text  in  Greek 
chanurtera,   full  of  flagrant  blunders, 
and  critically  worthless;    fo.  19,  and 
half  of  fo.  28  to  36,  the  Septuarint 
text  in  Angloeaxon  characters,  of  a 
decidedly  better  quality  than  the  other. 
--Fo.  37  to  end,  Oyidii  Nasonis  Artia 
AmatoriiB,    lib.    prim.,    accompanied 
with  many  interlinear  glosses  in  Latin 
and  Old  British. — The   pieces   com- 
mencing on  folios  1,  20,  23,  37,  are 
noticed  in  Lhuyd,  Arclueol.  p.  226,  and 
Zensa,  Celtica  1,  p.  xxxriii,  and  II,  p. 
1076  ff.    The  whole  codex  is  described 
in  p.  63  of:  Antiquie  Literature  Sep- 
tentrionaliB  Liber  Alter  sen  SumphriU 
Wanleii  Librorum  Yett.  Septentrion- 
alium,  qui  in  AnglisB  Bibliothecis  ex- 
tant^ nee   non  multorum  Yett.  Codd. 
S^tentrionahum  alibi  extantium  Cata- 
Lo|^  Historioo-Criticua,    cum   totius 
Theaaori  linguarum  Septentrionalinm 
sex    Indicibua,    Oxford,    1703,    folio, 
fonning  the  second  volnme  of  Hickes. 
The  &nbe  apparently  did  not  know 
Greek.    The  letters  are  run  much  into 


each  other,  with  yery  imperfect  at*- 
tempts  at  arrangement  into  words. 

^  The  following  are  his  reasons: 
There  could  be  little  doubt  of  the  date, 
if  a  period  could  be  assigned  when 

Sriests  of  the  Anglosaxon  church  mi^ht 
aye  been  brought  into  connection  with 
those  of  Constantinople,  and  this  is 
easily  done.  Otho  I,  em^or  of  Ger- 
many, 936  -  978,  mamed  Eadgith, 
daughter  of  King  Athelstan  I  ol 
England,  930,  and  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Otho  II,  married  Theophania, 
daughter  of  the  Greek  Emperor  Nice- 
phorus,  in  972,  after  the  latter  em- 
peror's assassination.  At  the  court  of 
Otho,  then,  where  constant  connection 
was  kept  up  with  the  Anglosaxons  and 
the  Greeks,  there  waa  a  means  opened 
out  for  the  priests  of  the  former  to 
receive  some  tincture  of  Hellenic 
letters.  We  shall  therefore  hardly  be 
wrong  in  referring  such  transcriptions 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  xth  century. 
Want  of  opportunity  is  against  an 
earlier  date,  and  the  conftision  and  ruin 
occasioned  by  the  Danish  invasion  in 
the  early  part  of  the  xi  th  century,  the 
close  connection  of  Canute  with  Kome, 
and  the  subsequent  Norman  influence 
through  Edward  the  Confessor,  render 
a  later  date  almost  impossible.  To  thia 
we  may  add  the  agreement  of  the  Saxon 
homily  in  the  same  book  with  the 
language  of  the  x  th  oentury. 

>  Author  of  a  learned  work  in  mo*- 
dem  Greek  on  the  life  and  Poems  of 
Homer.  'O/i^pov  0lot  koI  iroM/urm, 
irpayiiar^la  laropu^  ical  Kpirtic^,  tmh 
'l»4yvov  N.  BoX^ro,  London,  1867. 
'  There  will  be   found  many  dif- 
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modem  Greek  does  not  distmgpiish  long  and  short  vowels,  and  does 
not  seem  to  appreciate  any  such  difference,  bnt  pronounces  the  same 
Yowel  in  the  same  word  sometimes  long  and  sometimes  short,  ac- 
cording to  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  mis- 
leading to  indicate  long  and  short  vowels  in  the  following,  and  I 
have  ^erefore,  for  convenience  marked  them  all  as  short.  The 
same  indistinctness  exists  in  the  Italian,  Spanish,^  and  French 
languages,  and  probably  exists  naturally  wherever  the  vowels  are 
in  perfect  pairs.  On  a  very  accurate  examination  of  the  vowel 
pairs  in  English  it  wiU  be  seen  that  iir  many  words  they  differ 
rather  in  quality  than  in  quantity,  and  that  there  is,  ias  Professor 
Haldeman  urges,  a  medial  leng^  of  vowel,'  which  is  sometimes 
heard  as  short  and  sometimes  as  long.  The  Scotch  consider  most  of 
their  vowels  as  short,  though  they  strike  an  English  ear  at  first  as 
long,  being  probably  medial,  and  Feline  marks  almost  all  French 
vowels  as  eliort,  though  other  writers  mark  them  frequently  as  long. 
When  I  have  placed  the  accent  mark  after  the  vowel  instead  of 
after  the  consonant,  there  seemed  to  be  certainly  an  option  in  pro- 
nouncing long  or  short,  and  the  shortest  vowels,  are,  as  in  Italian, 
always  perfectly  clear  and  never  degenerate  into  obscurities  like  the 

English.  The  letters  A  ^>  seem  to  be  naturally  pronounced  by 
Prof.  Yaletta  as  (bh,  ph),  but  when  he  became  particularly  em- 
phatic he  made  them  (v,  f ).  I  have,  therefore,  used  (v,  f )  in  my 
transcription  as  more  convenient,'  and  for  the  same  reason  have 
transcribed  av,  ev  as  (av,  ev)  or  (af,  ef ). 


ferenoeB  between  the  two  editiooB,  but 
it  was  ihouffht  best  to  follow  the  usual 
text  of  the  Septnagint. 

^  My  attention  was  first  drawn  to 
the  doubtful  medial  quantity  of  the 
Italian  rowels  by  H.I.H.  Piince  Louis 
Luoien  Bonaparte,  and  Sefior  €ubi  y 
Soler  made  me  notice  the  absence  of 
truly  *  stopped/  or  shut,  short  Towels 
in  Castilian,  which  he  said  was  a  par- 
ticular mark  of  that  leading  Spamsh 
dialect,  so  that  he  suggested  the  use  of 
long  Towel  signs  in  afl  Spanish  words. 

'  Analytic  Orthography,  p.  80.  Prof. 
Haldeman  makes  short  vowels  last 
about  a  quarter  of  a  second,  medial 
about  three-eighths  or  one-half,  and 
long  Towels  about  fiTc-eighths  or  three- 

{[Utfters,    so    that    the    oomparatiTe 
engths  are  about  as  2,  3  and  6,  or 
1,  2,  8. 

*  The  sounds  (bh,  ph)  are  most  pro- 
bably Tery  ancient.  Prof.  Goldstiicker 
in  his  learned  paper  on  the  Greek  Di- 
gamma,  read  before  the  Philological 
Society,  20th  Not.  1868,  attempt^  to 
point  out  the  Greek  words  in  which  it 
had  existed  by  means  of  a  comparison 


with  the  Sanskrit  form,  inferring  a 
digamma  in  many  cases  where  the 
latter  began  with  (t),  or  (st],  and  the 
Greek  hi^  either  no  initial  consonant 
or  only  an  aspirate.  Remembering 
that  the  Sanskrit  grammarians  affirm 
the  Sanskrit  sound  to  be  a  true  (t), 
made  with  action  of  the  teeth,  and 
tiiat  in  Spanish  we  know  historically 
that  Latm  F,  certainly  (f),  passed 
through  (h)  and  became  lost,  as  in 
JUiuty  old  Spamsh  ^o,  modem  hpo  in 
which  the  A  is  not  pronounced  (I'xo), 
and  knowing  first  how  easily  (t,  f )  are 
conftised,  next  how  unlikelT  the  Greeks 
who  had  o-^  =  (sph)  woula  be  to  allow 
Cbv)  or  (flf),  the  ease  with  which  there- 
fore an  initial  (s)  in  this  combination 
would  be  rejected,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Tery  probable  transit  of  (b\ 
into  (f),  we  are  led  to  the  sound  of  (f } 
as  that  most  likely  to  ftilfil  the  phone- 
tic conditions  imposed  on  the  digamma 
by  comparatiTe  philolo^.  The  sound 
(w]  would  not  be  easily  lost  except 
Wore  (o,  u),  and  the  sound  (bh)  was 
already  probably  existent,  and  became 
fixed  as  ofM  (if  not  the  only)  sound  of 
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Extracts  fbom  the  Bodl.  MS.  Attot.  F.  4,  32. 


Anghsaxon  JVanseription. 
MS.  fo.  30,  h. 

26.  Phyisomen  anthropon  cat 
icana  ce  cath  omyosm  imeteran 
ce  archeto  ton  icthyon  tis  talasas 
ce  ton  petinon  tn  nranu  ce  ton 
ctinon  ce  passes  tis  gis  ce  panton 
ton  herpeton  ton  herponton  epi 
tis  gis  ce  egeneto  ntos 

27.  ce  ephyisen  o  theos  ton 
anthropon  cat  icona  then  epyisen 
anton  aren  ce  thily  epyoeisen 
antes. 

28.  ce  enlogisen  antns  legon 
anzanesthe  ce  plithynesthe  ce 
plirosate  tin  gin  ce  catacyrien- 
aate  antis  ce  archete  ton  icthyon 
tis  thalassis  ce  ton  petinon  ta 
nranu  ce  ton  panton  ctinon  tis 
gis  ce  panton  ton  eipeton  ton 
eiponton  epi  tis  gis 

29.  ce  ipen  o  theos  idu  edoca 
ymin  panta  chorion  spomonii 
spiion  sperma  6  estin  epano  pas- 
sis  tis  gis  ce  pan  xylon  o  echi 
en  eanto  caipon  speimatos  spoii- 
mn  ymin  estae  is  brosin. 

30.  ce  passin  tys  thiriys  tis 
gis  ce  pasin  tys  petinys  tu  nrann 
ce  panti  eipeto  erponti  epi  tis 
gis  6  echi  en  eanto  pnoin  zois  ce 
panta  chorion  chloron  is  brosin. 
ce  egeneto  ntos. 

Oreeh  Text, 

26.  iro4(r»iup' HyBpeovoy  xar^  tMwet 
iffutriftuf  iced  icaXt  ifioiuffir  iced  ^X^* 
TfMror  r&y  ^x^^r  rijs  BaXjifinis,  Koi 
Tcvr  -rerety&y  rov  ottpayov,  K<d  r&p 
Knpf&r,  jcai  vdmis  Trjs  yrjSj  jco}  irdyrtov 
rww  kpfutr&w  r&r  kpiw6irrtav  M  r^s  T^f . 

27.  Kol  hroififfw  6  ^hi  rhy  Mpw- 

lip(rcr  Ktik  O^Xv  kwoiiiirw  alnoik. 

28.  md  fiXiiyriaty  abroibs  6  Oc^f, 
X^ywr,  ai{^cir9c,  ico)  wKri$iy€tr$€,  xai 
TAi|p<&<rare  r^w  yrjyf  ical  KaraKvpuiiaepr^ 

AoXio-oiis,  ico)  r«y  ircrcirdF  r^  obpO' 


Modem  Greek  Pranunciatum, 
QieneffiB  ch.  L 

26.  Fi,i*somen  an'thropon  kat 
iko'na  imeter'an  ke  kath  omi*- 
osin,  ke  arkhet'osan  ton  ikhthi*- 
on  tis  thala'sis,  ke  ton  petinon* 
tu  uranu%  ke  ton  ktinon*,  ke 
pa'sis  tis  jis,  ke  pan'don  ton 
eipeton'  ton  erpon*don  epi'  tis  jis. 

27.  ke  epi'isen  o  theos'  ton 
an'thropon.  kat  iko-na  the,u* 
epi'isen  afton',  ar'sen  ke  thi'li 
epi'isen  aftus* 

28.  ke  evlo'jisen  aftus*  o 
theos-,  legh'on,  afksa*nesthe,  ke 
plithi'nesthe,  ke  pliro'sate  tin 
jin,  ke  katddriefsate  aftis',  ke 
ar'khete  ton  ikhthi'on  tis  thala*- 
sis,  ke  ton  petinon*  tu  uranu*, 
ke  pajL'don  ton  ktinon*,  ke  pa'sis 
tis  jis,  ke  pan'don  ton  erpeton* 
ton  erpon'don  epi'  tis  jis. 

29.  ke  i'pen  o  theos*,  idhu*^ 
dhe*dhoka  imin'  pan*da  khor*ton 
spo'nmon  spi'ron  sper'ma,  o  es'- 
tm  epa'uo  pa'sis  tis  jis,  ke  pan 
ksi'lon,  0  e'khi  en  eafto'  karpon* 
sper'matos  spori'mu,  imin*  es'te 
is  vro'sin* 

30.  ke  pa*si  tis  thiri'is  tis  jib, 
ke  pa'si  tis  petinis'  tu  uranu*, 
ke  pandi*  eipeto*  er*pondi  epi* 
tis  jis,  0  ekh'i  en  eafto*  psikhm' 
zo,is',  ke  pan'da  khor'ton  khlo- 
ion*  is  yro'sin,  ke  exeu'eto  u'tos. 

GeneoB,  Gh.  i. 

yovy  icol  wdyroty  r&y  icrriy&yf  Kcd  irdtr^s 
rris  y^s,  koI  irdyrvy  rwy  iprwvr&y  rmy 
ipm6yr»y  hrX  r%s  t^j. 

29.  JccU  cTireir  6  ec^f,  lHoh  9iS»Ka 
tfuy  vdyra  x6pToy  <rv6pifioy  trwupw 
mrfyfia^  5  icriy  hrdy»  iriffiis  r^s  y^r 
jcol  iray  ^{iKoy,  %  ^x**  ^^  Icatr^  KOprSy 
ffwfyfiaros  OTOpifjuoVf  hpuy  iffrcu  cly 
fipwcrty. 

80.  jcat  iFcurt  rois  Btiptois  r^f  yjis 
jcol  vwri  rots  irerttydit  rod  ottpayov, 
Koi  wayrl  ipwer^  tpnroyri  M  r^s  nr^s, 
h  Ix*'  ^f'  lovr^f  ^^x^i'  C^^9  ''^  ^virra 
X<{pToy  x^^f^^  <^'  fipHifty,  Kcd  tryiyvro 

0^9tS. 
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AngloBoxim  Trameriptum. 

31.  ce  yden  o  theos  ta  panta 
68a  ephyisen  ce  idu  cala  lian  ce 
egeneto  hespera  ce  egeneto  prohi 
himera  ecti  . 

MS.  fo.  84,  b. 

1.  0  theus  epirasen  tonhabra- 
chain  ce  ipen  pros  atLton  habra- 
cbain  habracbam  ce  ipen  idu  ego. 

2.  ce  ipen  labeto  yion  su  ton 
agapeton  on  egapesas  ton  isac  ce 
porentbeti  is  ten  gen  ten  ypselen 
ce  prosenencon  anton  eci  is  olo- 
carposin  is  ena  oros  on  sy  ipo 

8.  anastas  de  babracbam  to 
probi 

MS.  fo.  34  a. 

1.  on  tropon  epipotbie  elafos 
epi  tas  pegas  ton  ydaton  utos 
epipotbi  e  psuycbe  mu  pros  se  o 
tbeus 

2.  edipsisen  e  psycbe  mn  pros 
ton  tbeon  ton  zonta  pote  ixo  cae 
optbesome  tu  prosopu  tu  tben 

3.  egenetbe  my  ta  dacrya  mu 
artos  emeras  cae  nyctos. 

MS.  fo.  32,  h. 
1.  Ce  epilempsonte  epta  gyne- 
ces  enos  antbropu   leguse    ton 
arton    emon   fagometba    ce    ta 


Modem  Greek  Ptonunetatian. 

81.  ke  i'dben  o  tbeos*  ta  pan*- 
da,  os'a  epi'ise,  ke  idbu*  kala* 
li'an*  ke  ejren*eto  esper'a,  ke 
ejen'eto  pro,i*,  imer*a  ek'ti. 

Gfenesis  cb.  zxii. 

1.  0  tbeos*  epi'rasen  ton  Avra,- 
Am*,  ke  i*pen  afto',  Avra,am*, 
Avra,am*,  ke  i"pen  idbu*  egbo* 

2.  Ke  i'pe,  lave  ton  i,on'  su 
ton  agbapiton*,  on  igba'pisas  ton 
l8a,ak*,  ke  poref'tbiti  is  tin  /in 
tin  ipsilin*,  ke  anen'eqke  afbon* 
eki*  is  olokar'posin  ef  en  ton 
ore'oon  on  an  si  i'po. 

3.  anastas*  dbe  AYra,am'  to 
pro,i'  .... 

Pdalm  xiii. 

1.  on  trop'on  epipotbi*  i  el*- 
afos  epi*  tas  pigbas*  ton  idba*ton 
u'tos  epipotbi*  i  psikbi*  mu  pros 
se,  0  tbeos* 

2.  edbip*siseni  psikbi' mu  pros 
ton  tbeon*  ton  zon*da;  po*te 
iks'o  ke  oftbi'some  to  proso'po 
tu  tbe,u*? 

3.  ejeni'tbi  ta  dbak'na-mu 
end*  ar'tos  imer*as  ke  niktos* 

leaiah  ch.  iy. 
1.  ke  epilip' sonde  epta*  jine*- 
kes  antbro'pu   enos*,  legb'use : 
ton  ar*ton  imon*  fagbom'etba,  ke 


Cfreek  Text, 


31.  Koik  tVitv  6  0cbt  rk  irdCrra,  ttra 
hroitiff^'  iced  i5o^  naXhi  Xlw'  Koi  iyivvro 

Qenesis  Ch.  zxii. 

1.  6  B^hs  hrttpatrep  rhv  *A$paitfjif 
jcol  fT-rcK  eAr^'      'Afiptthfiy  'Afipadfi' 

2.  jcal  cTtc,  \dfi€  rhv  vUp  (Tov  rhr 
wopt607iri  tls  riiy  yyjp  rijy  &^\^yy  §eai 
i^*  &  T&y  6p4wy  iy  &y  cot  cYir«. 


3.  Ayeurr^  9i  *Afipahfi  rh  irpoA .... 

Psalm  xlii. 

1.  ty  TffAroy  iirtiro$u  if  IXo^t  M 
rks  miyiif  r&y  Mdrt^y^  o^mSf  ^nro6ci 

2.  49(^&€y  4i  infxfl  fu^  9p^  r^ 
Bthy  rhy  (uyrv  wm  !!(»  koI  h^fHttroiMi 

3*  iyty^Bri  rik  ^dKpvd  ftov  ifwi  ipros 
ifi4pas  KcU  yvKr6s, 

Isaiah  Chap.  iv. 
1.    Ko}    ivik^oyTM   hrrk  yvweuK€s 
byBp^ov    Msf   \4yowrai'    rhy    fyroy 
illiAy  ^HxySficBaj   kolL  t^  Iftdrta  ^fi&y 
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AngloBOXon  Transeriptum, 

imatia  emon  peribalometha  plen 
to  onoma  sa  ce  elite  ef  emaa 
afele  ton  onidismon  emon 

2.  te  de  emera  ecinie  empi- 
lampei  o  theus  en  boile  meta 
doxea  epi  tes  ges  tu  ypsose  ce 
doxase  to  catalipthen  tu  iarahel. 

3.  ce  este  to  ypolipthen  en 
don  ce  to  catalipthen  en  hini- 
salem  agiy  clethesonte  pantes  y 
engraplientes  is  zoen  en  hirusa- 
lenL 

4.  oti  ecplyni  kirios  ton  mpon 
ton  yion  ce  thygateren  sion  ce 
to  aema  eccathaii  ec  messo  auton 
en  pnenmati  criseos  ce  en  pneu- 
mati  causeos. 

5.  ce  exi  ce  este  apas  topos 
ta  oms  sion  ce  panta  ta  peri 
cyclo  antes  sciasi  nefele  emeras 
cae  OS  capnu  ce  fotos  pyros 
ceomenn  nyctos  pase  te  doxe 
scepasthesete. 

6.  ce  este  is  scian  apo  can- 
matos  en  scope  ce  en  apocryfo 
apo  Bcelerotetos  ce  yetn. 

Isaiali  ch.  y. 
1.  Abo  de  to  agapameno  asma 
to  agapeto  to  ampeloni  mn  Am- 
pelos  egeneto  to  ecapemeno  en 
cerati  en  topo  pioni 

Greek 

wtpifiaXo^fi^Ba'  irXV  fh  Syofia  rh  ahy 
KtKkfiaBtt  ^*  ii/MS,  &^\€  rhy  iyttiur- 
fihfiifiSiy. 

9c^t  iy  0av\p  f^erk  Z6^iiif  hrl  r^f  y^s, 
Tov  {n^fiiffat  mtl  to^dcat  rh  icoraAci^Oiv 
rov  'lirpcr^A. 

3.  lecU  iirraij  rh  ^woXti^hf  iy  2(^y, 
ni  rh  KoraXu^Bky  iy  'IcfMnwoA^/i, 
iytoi  KKifd^icoyrcu  wdyrts  ol  ypapirrts 
c2r  (miiy  iy  'UpowraXfifu 

4.  tri  iinrKvy€7  Kloiot  rhy  p^myr&y 
viAy  jKol  r&y  Bvyarifwy  Hiity,  Ktd  rh 
otfUi  iKKoBaptu     ix  fi4<rov  ajbruy,   4y 


Modem  Oreik  Prtmuneiatwn. 

ta  ima*tia  imon*  periyalu'metha: 
plin  to  o'noma  to  son  keklis'tho 
ef  imas*,  af*ele  ton  onidhismon* 
imon*. 

2.  ti  dhe  imer*a  eki'ni  epi- 
lam'psi  0  theos*  en  ynli*  meta* 
dhok'sis  epi*  tis  jis,  tn  ipso'se  ke 
dhoksaa'se  to  katalifthen*  tn 
Isra,il*. 

3.  ke  es'te  to  ipolifbhen*  en 
Sion*  ke  to  katalifthen*  en  lem- 
salim*,  a'ji^i  klithi'sonde  pan-des 
i  ghrafen'des  is  zoin*  en  lem- 
salem. 

4.  o*ti  ekplini*  ki*rio8  ton 
ri*pon  ton  ion*  ke  ton  thigba- 
ter*on  Sion*,  ke  to  e*ma  ekkath- 
ariji*  ek  mes'n  afton*,  en  pnev- 
mati  kri'seos  ke  pnevmati  kaf*- 
seos. 

5.  ke  ik'si'y  ke  es'te  pas  to*pos 
tu  or*ns  Sion*,  ke  pan*(la  ta  peri- 
kik'lo  aftes'  skia*si  nefel'i  imer*- 
as,  ke  OS  kapnu*  ke  fotos*  piros* 
keomen'u  niktos*,  ke  pa'si  ti 
dliok*si  skepasthi*sete. 

6.  ke  es*te  is  skian*  apo*  kav- 
matos,  ke  en  skep*i,  ke  en 
apokri*fo  apo*  sklirot'itos  ke  ietn*. 

Isaiah  ch.  t. 
1.  a'so  dhi  to  ighapimen*o 
as'ma  tn  aghapitn*  mn  to  ambe- 
lo*ni  mu.  Ambelon*  ejcni'tbi  to 
igapimen*o  eq  ge'rati  en  do*po 
pi'oni. 
Text. 

6,  Kcd  fi€if  Ktd  iarcu  teas  rifwos  r«v 
ipovs  ZU^y^  KaX  wdyra  t&  ircpuc^SicXy 
a^r^s  ffKidati  y^4Kii  iifitpast  koI  its 
Kairyov  KeH  ipurhs  rvphs  Katofiiyov  yvK- 
rhSf  Kol  'wdirp  rf  5<{(]7  (rjccircur^a'CTai. 

6.  jcol  forau  tis  ck^  kwh  KwOfjunoSf 
KcH  iy  (TKtirpf  icol  iy  iixoKpi^  airh 
(nc\3ip6r7fros  nai  ierov, 

Iflaiah  Chap.  t. 

1.  iffm  9^  r^  ^tytnrniiiytp  ^fjut  rov 
iyeanirov  fiov  r^  iLfxirtXuyl  ficv.  *A/a- 
ircAi&y  iytyfiBii  r^  liyamifAiy^f  iy 
iciparif  iy  r6w^  irioyi. 
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Anghsaxon  Transcriptitm. 

2.  ce  fragmon  perietheca  cae 
echaracosa  ce  ephyteusa  ompelon 
sorec  ce  ocodomesa  pyrgon  en 
meso  autu  ce  prolenion  oryxa 
en  auto  ce  emina  tu  pyese  stafy- 
len  epyesen  de  acantas 

MS.  fo.  33,  h, 

1.  Y  dipsontes  poreuesthe  ef 
ydor  ce  osy  men  u  cecethe 
argyra^  badisantes  agorasete  ce 
piete  aneu  argyriu  cee  tunis  ynon 
ce  stear 

2.  inati  timasthe  argyrio  ke 
ton  misthon  ymon  .u.  chi  plis- 
monin  acusate  mu  cae  fagesthe 
ta  agatha  ce  tryiasi  en  agathys 
i  psychi  ymon 

3.  prosechete  tys  osin  ymon 
ce  epaeolathisate  tea  odys  mu 
acussate  mu  cae  ziste  en  agathys 
i  psychi  ymon  cae  chathisome 
ymin  diathicin  eonion  ta  osia 
dauid  ta  pista. 

4.  idu  martyrion  auton  dedoca 
ethnesin  archonta  ce  prostas- 
sonta  ethnesin. 

5.  ethni  a  uc  idisan  se  epicale- 
sonte  se  cse  y  las  .y.  uc  epistanto 
se  epi  se  catafeuxonte  enecen  tu 
then  tu  agiu  LBiahel  oti  edoxasen 


86. 


Modem  Chreeh  Pronunciatum, 

2.  ke  fraghmon-  perieth'ika 
ke..ekhara'kosa  ke  efi'tefsa  am'- 
belon  Sorik*  ke  okodho'misa  pir*- 
ghon  en  mes'o  aftu*  ke  proli'nion 
OTiksa  en  afto*,  ke  em*ina  tu 
piyi'se  stafilin%  ke  epi'isen  akan*- 
thas. 

Isaiah  ch.  It. 

1.  i  dhipson'des,  porevesthe 
ef  i'dhor,  ke  o'si  mi  ekh'ete  ar- 
ji'rion,  vadhi'sandes  aghora'sate, 
ke  fa'jete  an*ey  arjiii'u  ke  timis' 
i'non  ke  ste'ar. 

2.  inati'  timas'the  arjiri'u,  ke 
ton  mokh'thon  imon'  uk  is  plis- 
monin*?  aku'sate'  mu,  ke  fa*- 
jesthe  aghatha',  ke  endrifi'si  en 
aghathis'  i  psikhi*  imon*. 

3.  prose 'khete  tis  osin*  imon*, 
ke  epakoluthi'sate  tes  odhis'mu : 
isaku'sate*  mu  ke  zi'sete  en 
aghathis*  i  psikhi*  imon*,  ke 
dhiathi'some  imin*  dhiathi*kin 
e,o*mon,  ta  o'sia  Dhavidh*  ta 
pista* 

4.  idhu*  marti*rion  en  eth*ne- 
sin  e'dhoka  afbon*  ar'khonda  ke 
prostas'onda  eth*nesin. 

5.  eth*m  a  uuk  i*dhasi*  se 
epikale'sonde*  se,  ke  la,i*  i  uk 
epis'tande*  se  epi*  se  katafef*- 
ksonde  en*eken  Eiri'u  tu  the,u' 
su  tu  aji'u  Isra,il',  ot*i  edhok*- 
sase*  se. 


Or$$k  Text, 


Kcd  ^xM/iriaa  ir^pyov  iv  fU<r^  airov, 
feed  rpoX-fivtoF  Apv^a  4v  oJtn^y  icoi  Hfuwa 
Tov  rotija'u  ffratpvkiiVf  mI  4v6nifft¥ 
iucdy$€a, 

Isaiah  Chap.  It. 

1.  ol  dir^&yres,  iropt^cadt  1^'  fSdwpy 

iyopdiraTtf  nai  4>dyer€  ^cv  hpyuplov 
accd  rifiiis  oJvov  jcol  irriap, 

2.  Iwri  TtfjMoB^    iipyvplovy   ita)  rhv 
fiixj^ov    ifi&v    ovK     €tf     ir\iicnovi\if ; 

iPTpwfrficu  4y  iyodols  4  ^h'jA  ^fu»y. 


3.  irpoa'^ert  roTs  &<Ay  hiuiv^  mX 
iTaKoKov&fia'afr€  reus  69oTs  /aov*  cas- 
OKoAffore  futv^  kcUL  (liff^tu  iy  iyaBois 
4  ^xh  ^fi&y,  Kfld  ZiaB^ofuu  ^juy 
9ta^in}y  d^ioy,  rit  Zaia  AauiH  rh 
Ti<rr&. 

4.  l9ob  fiapT^pioy  4y  HOyuny  t^ica 
aitrrhy,  Ikpxoyra  koI  TpoffrdtnToyra 
i$y€(riy. 

6.  iOyri  i  ohm  dOiaffl  o-e,  hnKoX^troy 
ral  o-c,  Kcd  \aol  ot  o(fc  Mffrayrai  irc 
M  eh  icora^e^lorrat,  %veK%y  Vivpiov 
TOV  9cov  ffw  rov  ieyiou  'I<r/>a^X,  9r( 
&6iatr4  trc. 
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From  these  extracts  we  may  deduce  the  following  table  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  Greek  and  Anglosaxon  letters.  A  third 
column  shews  the  values  now  attributed  to  the  Greek  letters  in 
Athens,  including  some  combinations  which  do  not  occur  in  the 
extracts. 
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Ab  Prof.  Yaletta  pronounced,  a  was  (aa,  a)  or  (oa,  a\  but  there 
was  never  any  roimding  or  labialisation  producing  (ah,  a).  From 
this,  however,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  ags.  a  which  transcribes 
a  may  not  have  had  a  labialised  form,  for,  just  as  the  French  a 
was  called  (a)  in  England,  when  it  was  only  (a),  p.  226,  note,  col. 
2,  80  the  Anglosaxons  would  have  transcribed  a  by  a,  even  if  the 
first  said  (a)  and  the  last  (a).  But  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
ags.  long  a  was  not  {po)  or  even  (oo). 

The  imiform  transcription  of  6,  and  almost  uniform  transcription 
of  (u,  by  ^,  precludes  tiie  idea  that  ags.  b  was  ever  anything  but 
(ee,  e).  "When  ai  was  not  represented  by  e^  which  is  very  rarely, 
it  is  represented  by  o^,  which  muyt  be  regarded  rather  as  a  Latin 
than  an  ags.  form,  having  then  the  invariable  sound  of  (ee), 
although  the  ags.  8b  itself  is  found  in  em  Is.  55,  1.  5.  Thus  kcX 
is  generally  written  ce  but  occasionally  cae  Ps.  42,  2;  and  e«t$ 
SffTcu  Is.  4,  3.  5  is  evidently  more  correct  than  estaSf  Gen.  1,  29 ; 
so  that  aema  alfjM  Is.  4,  4,  should  be  ema. 

The  transcTiption  of  a>  o  by  o,  shews  that  ags.  must  have  been 
(oo,  o)  or  {ooj  o).  Prof.  Yaletta  pronounced  Greek,  and  indeed 
English,  with  a  clear  (oo,  o),  and  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  (oo). 
But  just  as  Englishmen  nowadays  report  the  Greek  O)  to  be  (oo), 
BO  the  Anglosaxons  would  of  course  have  used  their  Of  whether  it 
meant  (oo)  or  {oo). 

The  uniform  transcription  of  i  by  i  shews  that  ags.  i  was  certainly 
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(Uf  i)  or  (it  i).  There  are  six  letters  and  combinations  in  modem 
Greek  which,  in  Prof.  Yaletta's  pronunciation,  have  the  aoirnd  of 
(ii,  i),  viz. :  rf  i  v  et  oi  vi.  Of  these  the  ags.  transcription  gives  f 
for  c  and  ei  uniformly,  with  the  single  error  te  in  Ps.  42,1  epipothie 
hri/rroOel,  Yot  17  we  find  most  generally  t,  but  in  about  50  in- 
stances 0,  not,  however,  uniformly,  thus  against  passes  iraarj^  (hsn. 
1,  26,  we  find  passis,  ib.  v.  29 ;  against  ten  gen  rffv  y^v  Gen.  22,  2, 
we  may  put  tis  gisy  Gen.  1,  30  ;  against  etMras  fiijApas:  Ps.  42,  3, 
we  have  himera  Gen.  1,  31 ;  against  psyche  '^^vyt)  Ps.  42,  2,  we 
have  psychiy  Is.  55,  2  ;  against  epyesen  iTrohfcev  Is.  5,  2,  we  have 
epytsen  Gen.  1,  27,  against  exi  rj^ei  Is.  4,  5,  we  have  txo  r^^ 
Ps.  42,  2,  and  so  on.  Hence  we  cannot  conclude  that  r)  was 
Bounded  as  (e),  or  6  as  (i),  but  must  consider  that  there  was  some 
confusion  in  i^e  mind  of  the  scribe,  perhaps  arisiag  from  the  Latin 
transcriptions  of  17,  with  which  he  was  necessarily  more  familiar. 
The  forms  eeinte  eKelvrj  Is.  4,  2,  and  agapameno  rf^am]yJkvt^  Is.  5,  1 
are  mere  mistakes.'  The  Greek  t;  ot  are  uniformly  rendered  by  y 
and  vt  by  yi,  mere  clerical  errors  excepted,  as  epyoeisen  hroifqaeif 
G^n.  1,  27  when  five  words  before  it  was  epyisen ;  and  ecphni  rupcn 
hcrrXwel  pxnrov  Is.  4,  4,  between  which  words  stands  hirios 
Kvpuyi  (having  t  and  not  y  for  u,)  as  if  to  shew  the  error,  while 
psuVehe  '^i^X^  Ps.  42,  1,  indicates  an  intention  to  correct  such 
errors.  Now  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  earlier  sounds  of 
V  vt  01  were  (y,  yi,  ui),  and  that  the  degradation  of  y,  yi  into  (i), 
was  similar  to  the  common  upper  German  use  of  (i)  for  (y),  while 
(i)  for  (ui)  is  comparable  to  the  French  y^an^aM  (fraASE)  for  frangots 
(fraAsus).  At  present  Prof.  Yaletta  will  not  admit  any  other  sound 
but  (i)  for  any  one  of  the  three  combinations,  v  vi  01,  but  Franz 
asserts  in  his  Modem  Greek  Grammar,^  that  v  vt  01  resemble  French 
«,'  which  at  least  shews  a  probability  that  the  Anglosaxon  scribe 
also  recognized  (y)  rather  than  (i)  in  the  combinations  v  vi  ot,  and 
hence  that  the  ags.  y  was,  aa  is  generally  suspected,  (y). 

The  Greek  ov  is  the  least  disputed  of  the  Greek  sounds ;  it  re- 
mained for  writers  of  the  xvith  century  to  start  the  theory  that 
both  Greek  ov  and  Latin  u  were  (ou),  suprk  pp.  150-1.  We  find 
it  uniformly  represented  by  ti,  with  the  exception  of  the  manifest 
error  hoile  $ov\fj  Is.  4,  2. 

As  to  the  transcriptions  auy  eu  for  aVy  ev,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
whether  they  are  to  be  taken  as  Latin  (au,  eu),  or  whetiier  u  is 


^  Ghrammatica  LiiunuB  GnecsB  Be- 
centioris,  Rome  in  OoUegio  TJrbano, 
1837,  8yo.  pp.  Y,  137,  and  tables.  The 
preface  is  signed  Joannes  Franzins,  and 
dated  Bomee,  Idibus  Martiis,  1837. 
Franz  was,  I  believe,  a  Bavarian  priest 
who  was  sometimes  at  the  court  of 
Otho. 

s  ^Yocalium  pronnntiationem  eza- 


minanti  imprimis  has  tres  ti  i  v  sese 
offemnt,  de  qnibns  si  quis  ex  nsa  vnl- 
gari  judicaverit,  facile  addad  potest,  nt 
nullum  in  sono  eamm  discnmen  de* 
prehendi  arbitretur.  Quanquam  illnd 
quidem  negari  non  potest,  quum  19 
maffis  ex  imo  pronuntietur,  v  ad  sonum 
GaUici  M  propius  accedere  .  .  .  .  oc  vt 
u  (gall.)  roibf,  vfht  (pyos,  yos)."  Ib.p.  2. 
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^'  n  consonant,"  that  is  r,  in  which  case  (ay,  ev)  would  agree  with 
the  modem  soimds  except  before  ir,  r,  k. 
These  transcriptions  establish,  therefore,  by  direct  eyidence,  that : 
ags.  a  was  one  of  the  sounds  (a,  0,  ah,  a),  and  not  (0,  0). 
ags.  e  was  (e). 

ags.  %  was  one  of  the  sounds  (i,  »'),  and  not  a  diphthong  like  (ai) 
ags.  o  was  one  of  the  sounds  (0,  0) 
ags.  u  was  one  of  the  sounds  (u,  «),  and  not  (on) 
ags.  y  was  probably  (y)  but  may  have  been  (i)  or  (♦) 
The  transcription  has  several  foreign  letters  and  combinations  as, 
M,  8,  th,  X,  ph,  ehf  the  meaning  of  which  is  generally  evident.   The 
only  difficulty  is  ph  when  used  for  tt  mphyisomen  wov'^oDfiev,  Qen, 
1,  26,  ephyisen  hrotqaeVy  v.  27,  where  it  is  explained  by  the  con- 
current form  $py%9m  in  the  same  verse.     In  all  other  words  p  only 
is  used.     The  concurrent  form  /  when  ph  represents  ^  as  in  nefele 
fotos  V€if)€kij  ifymro^.  Is.  4,  5,  shews  its  value  in  this  case.     Before 
thy  there  seems  to  have  been  the  same  difficulty  of  pronouncing  jvA, 
as  at  the  present  day,  where  so  many  say,  as  most  used  to  write 
Upthong  (drp'thaq),  for  we  find  opthesome  6j>6ri<TOfuu  Fs.  42,  2, 
ypd^then  viroXet^Ohf  Is.   4,  3,  where  the  modem  Greek  says 
(ipolifthen*).     Similarly  cth  is  used  for  x^  ^  tethyon  iyQxmv  Gen. 
1,  28.     It  is  rather  remarkable  that  ^  was  not  used  for^. 

The  consistent  use  of  0  to  transcribe  Greek  /c,  to  the  exclusion  <^ 
hy  shews  that  the  ags.  always  pronounced  c  as  either  (k)  or  (^),  the 
distiDction,  of  course,  being  unrecognized.  As  h,  y,  d  axe  used  for 
iS,  7,  S,  no  countenance  is  given  to  the  modem  uses  (bh,  gh,  dh), 
where  (bh)  becomes  (v),  and  (gh)  is  rather  (grh)  or  the  lighter  (r), 
but  before  (i,  e)  falls  into  (^h,  ^h)  or  (j),  the  last  being  the  re- 
cognized sound.  The  character  %  stood  in  readiness  for  a,  but  as 
ih  had  been  used  for  0,  dh  would  have  been  the  only  appropriate 
sign  for  S,  and  this  was  not  a  known  symbol.  Perhaps  the  use  of 
),  %,  had  begun  to  be  unsettled,  and  this  may  have  prevented  their 
employment  for  0,  S,  The  ags.  y  was  itself  most  probably  often 
(gh)  and  hence  no  better  sign  could  be  devised,  even  if  tiie  (gh) 
sound  of  7  was  recognized.  The  modem  change  of  ir,  r,  k,  into 
(b,  d,  g),  after  /t,  p,  7,  is  not  acknowledged.  But  the  change  of 
7  into  (q)  before  k  in  the  middle  of  a  word  is  acknowledged  as 
protenencon  dveveyKC  Gen.  22,  2. 

The  Greek  aspirate  is  generally  omitted,  but  an  A  is  occasionally 
inserted  where  there  is  none  in  the  original,  especial  to  avoid  an 
hiatus  as  prohi  Trpmty  Gen.  1,  31,  ierahel  'IcpaijX,  Is.  55,  5,  and 
this  is  occasionally  strengthened  in  ^A  as  hahracham  'Al3ad/i, 

The  principal  gain,  tiien,  of  this  transliteration  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Anglosaxon  simple  vowel  system  within  certain  limits ; 
nothing  is  gained  for  the  double  vowels  ea,  eo.  On  the  whole,  the 
results  are  confirmatory  of  those  arrived  at  by  the  totally  different 
process  of  gradual  ascension  from  the  English  of  the  xiv  th,  xin  th, 
and  zn  th  centuries. 
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We  have  assumed  as  well  known  that  the  pronunciation  of  Greek 
in  the  x  th  century  at  Byzantium  was  practically  the  same  as  that 
now  in  use  at  Athens.^  The  proofs  of  this  are  to  be  sought  in  the 
hieroglyphical  transcription  of  the  names  and  titles  of  the  Greek 
and  Eoman  Pharaohs,  as  collected  in  Lepsius's  Elonigsbuch,  in 
the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament  transcription  of  Hebrew 
words,  and  in  the  New  Testament  transcription  of  I^tin  names,  in  the 
Syriac  vowel  points,  in  the  transcripticm  of  Latin  names  by  Polybius 
and  other  Greek  writers,  in  the  numerous  errors  of  the  old  Christian 
and  other  inscriptions,  and,  among  other  sources,  in  the  writing  of 
Latin  words  in  Greek  letters  in  the  vith  and  vnth  centuries,  by 
certain  Greeks  at  Eavenna,  who  had  to  attest  certain  Latin  documents 
which  still  exist,  and  have  been  published  by  Marini.*  As  a  com- 
panion to  the  above  transcription  of  Greek  into  Anglosaxon  characters, 
a  few  of  these  attempts  by  Greeks  to  write  Latin  in  Greek  characters 
will  be  interesting,  and,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  they  were  writing  an 
unknown  language  from  dictation  and  would  be  therefore  likely  to 
commit  as  many  errors  of  audition  and  pronunciation  as  a  decidedly 
provincial  Frenchman,  ignorant  of  English,  who  attempted  to  write 
English  from  dictation  in  his  own  characters,  we  shall  see  that  the 
key  to  his  meaning  is  to  be  found  in  the  modem  pronunciation  of  * 
Greek.  The  Latin  interpretation  here  annexed  has  been  deduced 
from  corre^onding  Latin  attestations  in  the  same  documents.  The 
Latin  letters  «,  n,  d^  indicate  some  peculiar  forms  of  v,  v,  S,  and  h 
is  sometimes  Latin  h,  and  sometimes  a  peculiar  form  of  tf.  The 
transcript   of  Marini  is  not  always  trustworthy,   and  in  a  few 


*  "Why  Greek  alters  not  in  fourteen 
centnries,  and  English  must  needs  alter 
in  four,  is  queer/'  wrote  a  Mend  in 
reply  to  an  observation  of  mine  on  the 
pronunciation  of  Greek  at  the  time  of 
ulfilas.  Of  course  there  must  have 
been  reasons  for  the  preservation  of 
any  pronunciation  for  so  long  a  time. 
Greece  was  a  very  small  country,  but 
it  had  numerous  dialects,  and  hy  ne- 
glecting these  we  reduce  the  country 
almost  to  one  city,  Byzantium,  the  seat 
of  the  Greek  empire,  and  of  Greek 
learning  and  literature,  till  quite  recent 
times.  The  pronunciation  we  have  to 
deal  with  is  therefore  that  of  an  undis- 
turbed court  and  literary  dialect,  in 
which  we  should  naturally  expect  the 
utmost  uniformity  to  prevaU,  while  as 
it  gave  the  character  to  all  Greek  lite- 
rature, it  became  the  norm  for  all 
"correct"  speakers.  England  offers 
the  utmost  contrast  to  this  state  of 
things,  and  the  violent  succussions  of 
two  civil  wars,  the  forcing  of  a  peasant 
into  a  court  dialect,  the  adoption  of  a 
whole  vocabulary  from  a  foreign  tongue, 
the  parliamentary  introduction  of  pro- 


vincial speakers  amon^  the  highest  of 
the  realm,  the  genenu  importance  of 
secondary  cities,  and  other  causes, 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  account 
for  the  numerous  chan^  which  have 

Srevailed.  If  we  examined  the  Greek 
ialects  at  present  for  variety  of  pro- 
nunciation, we  should  probably  obtain 
a  lar^  amount  of  information,  impor- 
tant in  its  bearings  even  upon  ancient 
Greek  usages.  The  modem  system  of 
education  however,  which  aims  at  uni- 
formity of  pronunciation  and  a  recur- 
rence to  ancient  idiom,  only  the  ancient 
Greek  Grammar  being  taugnt  in  schools, 
may  soon  efface  these  records  of  the 
past.  In  the  disturbed  state  of  Greece, 
nrom  the  death  of  Alexander  b.c.  323 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Greek 
empire,  a.2>.  395,  took  place  most  pro- 
bably those  changes  which  separate  the 
modem  from  the  ancient  system. 

3  I  papiri  diplomatic!  raccolti  ed 
illustrati  dall'  abate  Gaetano  Marmiy 
prime  custode  della  Bibl.  Vatic,  e  pre- 
fetto  de^li  archivi  secreti  della  Santa 
Sede.    £i  Eoma  1806,  foL 
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iiiBtances  it  has  been  corrected  by  bis  facsimiles,  but  the  passages 
ongbt  to  be  carefully  re-edited  from  the  original  documenls.  The 
numbers  and  pages  refer  to  Marini's  book,  and  the  numbers  in 
()  to  the  lines  of  the  document.  The  Latin  contractions  have  not 
been  extended,  and  Marini  is  not  always  clear  as  to  their  meaning. 

Ko.  75,  p.  116.     Eome,  in  the  Yatican. 

Attestation  to  a  will  a.d.  575,  by  which  certain  property  was 
left  to  the  Church  at  Eavenna.  The  numbers  are  those  of  the  lines. 
Ck)rrected  by  facsimile,  plate  V. 

(24).  ncr/Mv  uh,  KoKticrapuos  ovu  (24)  Petrhs  yIi  CoUectariiu  biiic  testa- 
Ti|(rrafn}yr»i'  poyaros  a  Moyyoyi}  .  . .  mentum  Tortus  a  Mannane  (25)  yd 
(26)  ....  rnm-awpri  ^t\u»s  K»fjiZa  testarore  filio  qd.  Nanderit  ipisopre- 
Nfl^cpif  ri^ou  irfnj<r€yTri  er  ffowrKpivfvrri      sente  et  subscriDente  (26)  adque  ei  tea- 

(26)  ....  c<  Tn<rTafi§yru  fniKtierov  tamento  relictum  per  quod  constitoit 
Tcp  Koy  Kwserover  tpifit  (rwra  7iK\t<na      heredem  santam  ecclesiam  (27)  catlu^ 

(27)  .  .  .  .  ica  Pavcyyari}  rnsris  ffovff'      licam  Bayeimateiii  testia  subscnpsi. 

No.  90,  p.  139.     In  Bologna,  Museo  dell*  Instituto. 
Deed  of  Gift  to  the  Church  at  Eavenna,  vi  th  or  yh  th  century. 
Corrected  by  facsimile,  plate  XII. 
(38)  Mapmos  xfiwrwKaraXaKris  ov€uc       ^  (38)  Marinas  ChijsolcatalactiB  hnio 


cbaztulsB  UBufractuanee  (39)  donationis 
sfltanun  sex  unciamm  piincipalium  in 
integro.  super  (40)  nominatsB  totius 
Bubstantise  mubilse  et  immubil»  seseque 
(41)  moyentibus  sicut  superius  legitur 
facta  in  sstam  (42)  sanctam  Rayennatsa 
Ecclesise  a  Jobanne  yc.  Expatario  qd« 
(43)  Georgio  Magistro  Militum  et  nunc 
rrimicirius  Numeri  felicum  (44)  qd. 
Theodosiakus  ssto  donatore  qui  mi 
presente  (45)  sirnum  sanctn  Ctuclb 
fecit  et  coram  nobis  ei  relicta  est  (46) 
rogatus  ab  eodem  testis  subscripsi  et  de 
conseryandis  (47)  omnibus  (P)  omnibus 
quso  superius  superscripta  (?)  le- 
guntur  ad  (48)  sancta  eyangelia  cor- 
poraliter  mei  presentia  [prsebuit  sacra- 
menta  et  banc  donationem]  (49)  ab  boo 
prenominatse  sanctsB  BayennatSB  £c- 
clesise  traditam  [ridi]. 

No.  92,  p.  142.     Eome,  in  the  Yatican. 
Deed  of  Gift,  vi  th  or  vn  th  century.     Corrected  by  facsimile, 
plate  XIII ;  line  19  is  scarcely  legible,  and  the  whole  is  very  obscure. 

(17)  Fn  Stephanos  illustrius  conma- 
nens  (18)  in  ciyitate  Neapolitanae  buic 


XttfTovXff  avffowpopTv  .  .  .  (39)  nariomit 
ssTOfovfx  <rr|  ovHKeapovfA  irptKnrapuff 
omnp  .  .  .  (40)  ftofunart  rarriovs  crowj- 
Torie  funfU€\t  cr  mfiwuKt  s  ...  (41) 
fMffiCAMriKovs  trr/Kovfi  vovireptovs  \c71- 
T«f  faia-a  ....  (42)  scucra  Pamrvart 
EcX«ri€  a  Iwannt  uk  Zisirarap  .  .  .  (43) 
Tcopyi  Meuiarrpo  MiAir . .  fi  er  nonov 
Uptfiauptovs  Aovfi .  .  .  (44)  Kovfi  O  .  .  . 
....  <c  .  .  .  .  9wyttrovp€  koi  fit  irpcorc 
. . .  (45)  ftov  ssucTi  KpoKts  ifuKer  , .  t 
Kmpa  nous  ci  piXticra  .  .  .  (46)  ros  ou 

toUffl  r€ST15  SOVSKpit^l  CT  Sc  KOfUTtp  .  .  . 

(47)  niuovs  vfiniuovs  k€  sowfpiovs 
smcKptra  \eyoun  .  .  .  (48)  joucto  tvua- 
7«AXia  KoproppaXiTMp  fieu  irpcscvri .  .  . 
(49)  •  .  .  M  ovK  vcpnoncnarc  seurrc 
PatfcftMorff  cicXtscc  rpa  .  . 


(17)  ^  st<penos  tXXovspios  Kon/iantns 
f  18)  tp  Kifinar*  N«airoXiTaya€  oik  [icofn] 
120)  Too\€  a  du  irpco'cvTi  dona  .... 
(21)  d€  troKpa  tffKpnrra  ofinia  en/xo^iXia 
l22)  rp§dia  Kvi  (Tovnr  rtppiropio  Ayov 
(23)rBm]o  ov$i  ovjBi  fffov  tnrpo  Kifiirar€ 

(24)  [<r«]ow  0opi  KtjSiTOT*  wvpis  fiti  a  put 

(25)  ^oKTC  en  (ran  KTa  cKxAco'ta  Pa^cn 

(26)  flon-c  Old  ofinta  fforpaurKptfrra  pt 

(27)  Xe7i  Kontrttiffi  er  ffovffKpi^lfi  er  tcjcj 

(28)  KVI  ffowrxptfitpfyr  poyafii. 


(20)  cartulsB  a  die  pnesentis  donationis 

(21)  de  supra  inscripta  omnia  inmobilia 
'22)  praodia  quae  sunt  territorio  Agu- 
'23)bino  ubi  ubi    sen  intro    ciyitate 

24)  sen  foris  ciyitate,  juris  mei  a  me 

25)  facte   en  sancta  ecclesia  Bayen 

26)  nate  ad  omnia  suprainscripta  re- 
^27)legi  consensi  et  suoscrij^si  et  testes 
(28)  qui  subscriberent  rogayi 
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No.  110,  p.  169.    Bergamo,   in  the  possesdoii  of  the  Maicheea 

AutoQia  Solzi  Suardi. 

Deed  of  Gift.   Supposed  to  be  of  the  vi  th  century.   No  fEu^simile. 

(9)  .  .  ,  .    <rr.   ovi  ovtroppHicTvapuu  (9)  , .  .  sp.  huic   usnfractiiariiB  do- 

doiair(Mf§s  KoprovXM  .  ^ nationif  cartnlae  ssti  hortos  in  integro 

(11)   €6  irtfrci      qui  est  in  pergxdis  exomatns  cum  usa 


oBkouu  uryptffo  €$  ryptffo  vry  por  .... 
•(12) .  . .  pifTf  a  irXarca  vcA.  ofuftftavs  ad 
•odfft,  wfpTtyt ...  (13)  ...  (riKo0  <nr. 
Xryirop  ffnuera  a  tnr,  yavBiHtro  pev  .  .  . 
(14)  ,  .  ,  fta  d€<f>fyffop§  oturr^  ^kkXwuu 
pau€9nfar€  ...  (16) . .  .  iy  <nr.  paucvya- 
r€fi  cKKA.fO'  K  fi ,  .  ,  (16) .  .  . «  ffHffpu^t9 
«0  KOpay  p  .  .  ,  IS  at  pfKuera  %<rr  .  .  . 
{17}  ...  ova  a  air.  yavBMao  rvrrn 
^HffKpli^t  te  QMK  ...  (18)  .  .  .  XOfl 
woana  aovrrtp  aearra  €vayy§\ia  aKT(io 
...  (19) ...  pc^MsTC  9iucK«ruu  a  fufioparo 
ya»f(toao  aovK  .  .  .  (20)  .  .  .  vpwdo/i 
rpaderofi  vuU, 

No.  114,  p.  172. 
Deed  of  Sale,    vith  century. 

(92)  ItfAionof  fiA.  Kpy^nropios  €ts 
€urTputA9nTis  uiy€yrai  .  tAy^poU  (93) 
4pond€i  Kontcupdicucos  pvyaros  a  Bop' 
fiiKumai  <Hp,  fun-pt  (94)  €T  afi  tunriau 
^iXicif  doiin^KU  0^.  «T  dfVTtpio  uh,  cr<r 
...  (95)  ...  indirwptuos  tiirais  irpctf-cytrc- 
fiovs  TC0T1S  aoffKp  ...  (96)  ifri  cr  aa, 
vprno  avpi  ao\9€h$  kcmtov  oTckci  cceif 
(97)  OMTia  rpaderos  uuh. 


cortis  (11)  et  putei  adque  ingresso  et 
e^esso  nee  non  et  (12)  pariete  yel  om- 
nibus ad  eondem  pertinentibus.  (13) 
sicut  sp.  legitur  facta  a  sp.  Gaudioso 
reyerentiB(14)simo  defensore  sanctss 
eoclesiiB  ItaTemiatsB  dona(16)tOTi  in  sp. 
Bayennatem  eccles.  qui  me  (16)  pre- 
sente  subscripsit  et  coram  nobis  ei  re- 
hcta  est  (17)  rogatus  a  sp,  Gaudioso 
testis  Bubscnpsi  et  banc  (18)  cartu- 
lam  positam  super  sancta  eyangcdia 
actionariis  (19^  prefate  Ecclesiae  a 
memorato  Gauoioso  sub  (20)  juquzan- 
dum  traditam  yidi. 

Borne,  in  the  Yatican. 

No  facsimile. 

(92)  Julianus  yb.  Argentarius  hia 
inskumentis  yigintl  jugerum  (93)  jfundi 
Oonoordiaous  rogatus  a  Thulgilone  hf. 
matre  (94)  et  ab  ejusque  filiis  Domnica 
bf.  et  Deuterio  yb.  sstis  (96)  yen^- 
toribtts  ipsis  pnesentibus  testis  subscri- 
(96)psi  et  SB.  ^retium  auri  solidos  cen- 
tum deoem  eis  in  pnfis(97)entia  traditos 
yidi. 


9Pirp 

No.  122,  p.  187.     Eome,  in  the  Yatican. 
Deed  of  Sale.    a.d.  591.    No  facsimile. 


(78)  noicci^ucos  BA  .  «if  ^sopfunris 
ff€^  c»  tnrptypo  ovnKttapovfi  ipoiM^i 
rtntKttam  (79)  aucor  aovwtputs 
\€yirop  poycBTos  a  aa,  Povf uccxona  h^, 
u^nderpuceu  c<ov0'(8O)Kac  lovyoXA 
Kciroftff  B<f  avTovpt  %d  c<nroftTaiicM 
ip^duovaaovpt  koc  (81)  /*c  irptaenre 
ctyna  iptuctupovfi  td  cci5  ptKiicro  tc 
rtms  aowKpi^i  (82)  er  aovrpa^anptrro 
irp€K€Uf  avpi  <ro\idos  Mcicnrc  kuutouo 
€€is  cfi  irpc(83)0-inTMi  lowtinc  BK. 
Konroparwpc  o/rnofuparos  cr  rpadiros 

U9ldt, 


(78)  Pacificus  yb.  bis  instrumentb 
sex  in  integro  unciarum  fundi  Gene- 
ciani  (79)  sicut  superius  legitur  rogatus 
a  ssta.  Busticiana  hf.  yenditrice  ejus- 
(80)que  jugale  Tzitane  yd.  autore  et 
spontaneo  fideiussure  qui  (81)  me 
prsesente  signa  fecerunt  et  eis  relictum 
est  testis  subscripsi  (82)  et  suprascrip- 
tum  precium  auri  solidos  yinnti  qua- 
tuor  eis  in  pr8B(83)8entia  lonanne  yc. 
comparatore  adnumeratos  et  traditos 
yidi. 


The  Latin  A  is  here  xmiformly  represented  by  a.  But  E,  though 
generally  e,  is  often  %  and  very  rarely  (,  indicating  not  so  much 
a  wavering  pronunciation  of  €,  i;^  t,  as  an  uncertain  appreciation 
of  the  sound  of  the  Latin  #,  confirmed  by  modem  Italian  usage.  I 
is  regularly  t,  but  not  unfrequently  6^ ;  in  uirfevrai  viginti  (No. 
114,  line  92),  if  the  transcription  is  to  be  trusted,  i,  6,  o^  all  occur 
for  f,  and  €  is  also  found  occasionally,  compare  ueisnri,  (No.  122, 
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line  82) ;  this  again  must  be  attributed  to  mishearing  of  the  Latin. 

0  is  o,  a,  and  rarely  ov,  for  similar  reasons.  17  is  regularly  ov^ 
occasionally  o^  t;  in  the  words,  xoi,  kvi,  for  qui,  and  rarely  o).  I 
have  already  recorded  my  opinion  t^t  the  original  sound  of  Greek 

01  was  (ui),  andLatiu  oe  (u^),  see  Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  1867,  supp.  p.  65. 
Probably  a0icouu=atque  (No.  110,  line  11)  is  Marini's  misprint  for 
oBkovcu^  AE  is  generally  e,  occasionally  ai,  AU  is  represented 
by  at;  in  aopi  =>  auri,  No.  122,  line  82,  but  it  is  still  possible  that 
the  Greek  said  (abh'ri),  as  I  heard  a  guide  at  Pompeii  call  centauro 
(tshentabh'ro),  and  compare  Pauewarrj^  Bavennatem,  The  Greek  ci, 
01  are  written  occasionally  for  ei,  oi;  compare  6«9,  €6i9  "=  eis,  ovecK  oue 
^huie.  Among  the  consonants  p  is  used  for  Latin  v  =(bh)  ?,  and  hy 
but  Latin  h  is  also  represented  by  u  a  special  form  of  v ;  7  is  used 
for  g  which,  however,  occasionally  falls  into  ^ ;  S  is  rather  avoided, 
or  receives  a  special  form  d  for  Latin  d\  ^  only  occurs  in  one  of  the 
attempts  yav^ao  to  spell  GaudiosOy  and  in  ofcr^to,  dovar^iove^ 
for  actio  donationesy  which  seem  to  indicate  its  present  use  in  T(f,  vt^ 
=(tsh,  dzh),  but  observe  the  pure  t  in  irpeaurna  ^  prasmtia;  0  is 
only  used  as  a  mispronunciation  oi  t]  k  universally  represents  e, 
indicating  that  the  Latin  letter  had  preserved  its  sound  down  to 
this  period  in  Italy,  as  indeed  the  ags.  use  oi  c\b  sufficient  to  prove ; 
X  s  /;  fi  —  m,  but  the  m  is  often  quite  dropped  when  final,  indi- 
cating the  transition  to  the  modem  Italian  -0,  -a,  from  -urn,  -am,  the 
accusative  forms ;  1/ "« n,  but  n  and  m  are  much  confrised ;  ^^  sc, 
nr—pyp^ry(r==SyT  —  ty  0  =  /,  X  ^^^  ^^^  occur,  yp'  ^  pg  as  in 
rpfrcv  s  ip80y  aovo'tcpiy^i  =  suhscripsiy  but  ectro'i^  =>  ipais,  is  also 
found.  The  use  of  aavra  —  sancta,  seems  to  indicate  a  transition 
to  the  modem  Italian  santa^  although  trcucray  aantcra  also  occur, 
and  the  combinations  77,  yx  are  not  found. 

The  extremely  recent  date  of  the  present  pronunciation  of  Greek 
in  England  is  not  generally  appreciated.  In  1554  the  present 
modem  Greek  pronunciation  was  regularly  taught.^     Sir  Thomas 

^  See :  Iiutitationes  LingyiB  Gnecs ; 
N.  Clenardo  Authore  cum  Scholijs 
P.  Aatesignani  Raputagnesis,  Lngduni, 
1654,  in  which  the  only  pronnnciation 
taught  is  that  now  nsnal  at  AthenB. 
Compare  also  the  passage  in  Habelaia 
— La  Tie  de  Gara^antua  et  de  Panta- 
gmeL  Book  ii,  chap.  ix.  (first  edn. 
1535),  **Dont  dist  le  compaignon: 
"  Despota  tinyn  panagathe  diati  sy  mi 
oak  artodotis  r  horns  gar  limo  analis- 
Gomenon  eme  athlion,  ke  en  to  metazy 
me  ouk  eleis  oudamos,  zetis  de  par 
emou  ha  on  chre.  Ke  homos  philologi 
pontes  homologonsi  tote  logons  te  ke 
remata  i>eritta  hyparchin,  opote  pragma 
afto  pasi  delon  esti.  Entha  gar  anan- 
ke'i  monon  logi  isin,  hina  pragmata 
(hon  peri  amphisbetonmen),  me  pros- 
phoros  epiphente."  Qnoy?  dist  Car- 
palim  lacqnays  de  Pantagmel,    c'est 


grec,  je  Tay  entendu.  £t  comment? 
as  tn  demeur6  en  Grece  ?*'  The  Greek 
is  thus  restored  in  the  edition  of  the 
CEurres  de  Eabelais  par  fismangart  et 
'Eioi  Johanneau  (Pans,  1823,  9  yoIb. 
Sto.)  vol.  3,  p.  296.  A4inroTa  rolyw 
waydyaBt,  9 A  t\  a^  {xoi  ouk  iproiortis  ; 
6p^s  7^  Ai/i^  iafa\tffK6fityoy  ifi 
iBKioVy  Mcd  iv  rf  fi9ra^6  fit  oIk  ^Accas 
oifiafi&S'  (i)T(if  8i  Tap*  i/iov  &  ob  XP^» 
Kcd  Bfiots  ifuXoKSyoi  voIktcs  SfioKoyowrg 
rdrt  \6iyovs  re  icol  ^fxara  irfpirrh 
&vdpxta^  6«-<^ff  vpSyfut  ainh  itan 
}ifH\6v  icriy,  '^ErBa  yhp  ivayKeuoi 
lUyov  xSyoi.  eJtrly,  fya  irpdyfuira,  &w 
iripi  iifi^wfirirovfiWf  fiii  vpoaipSpwf  iwt- 
fedynrM,  Obeenre  the  retention  of  e 
lor  11 ;  dialectically  ffiUpoy  B^piov^  etc., 
are  still  found  for  trlhipoy  Biipior,  etc., 
in  Modem  Greek. 
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Smith's  theories  were  quite  heretical  m  1568,  see  saprii,  p.  35, 
note  1,  and  he  called  a,  €,  ff,  i,  o,  o»,  v,  (U,  Uy  av,  eu,  ov,  vi  (aa  a, 
e,  ee,  ei  t ,  o,  oo,  yy,  ai,  ei,  an,  eu,  on,  wei),  entirely  ignoring  the 
long  sound  of  (ii)  both  in  Latin  and  Greek.  In  the  xyn  th  centory 
a,  h  Vy  ei,  avg  €V,  ou,  became  (sasB  e,  ei  f,  iu,  ei,  aa,  in,  an),  in 
the  zvnith  a»  17,  became  (ee,  ii),  and  thus  in  one  letter,  17,  the 
former  pronunciation  was  restored.  The  extraordinary  mispronun- 
ciation of  Latin  and  Greek  now  prevalent  in  £ngland,  results  from 
the  application  of  our  own  changeable  pronunciation  to  the  fixed 
pronunciation  of  dead  languages,  and  from  the  historical  ignorance 
which  assumes  that  a  language  may  have  only  one  pronunciation 
through  the  generations  for  which  it  lasts.  We  may  never  be  able 
to  recover  the  pronunciation,  or  appreciate  the  quantitative  rhythm 
of  the  Athenian  tragedians  or  of  the  Homeric  rhapsodists,  but  we 
can  read  as  Plutarch  and  as  Ludan,  and  we  should  be  satisfied  with 
that  privilege,  remembering  that  if  we  pronounced  these  later 
authors  otherwise  than  as  the  modem  Ghreeks,  we  should  certainly 
pronounce  wrongly.  It  would  indeed  be  just  as  absurd  to  read 
Lucian  with  the  pronunciation  of  Aristophanes,  as  to  read  Tenny- 
son with  the  pronunciation  of  Chaucer.^ 


1  The  following  is  Koomj  *b  eloquent 
apology  for  the  modem  ureek  pronim- 
oiation  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  eoition  of 
leocrates^  Paris,  1807.  No  one  who 
is  aoqnainted  with  ancient  Greek  will 
have  any  difficulty  in  reading  it,  and 
the  English  pronunciation  of  Greek  is 
80  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  our 
own  pronimciation,  that  it  is  not  out 
of  place  to  give  it  here  at  length : — 
Xdiom-eu  voWSrareu    hriypa/i^    fa- 

rTJs  'EXAiyviirii J  yX^ffJis  ^  trpo^pii  tJpat 
^  aMi  Koifi  xpo^opky  IJrts  ^ov  cif 
"XjniviP  Kwrk  rohs  KeuaapucobSf  icoi  tavs 
&ycircpa  Kvr^  mnohs  robs  llroKffJuuKobs 
Xp^yovij  liywv  icoT*  iKflvfir  BXjip  r^tf 
irtploiov  rod  xp^^^i  *^'  '^^  ifwoiaof 
iCuffw  Ka0c|^s  6  Ho\6fiu)Sf  6  *A\ucapy- 
afffffhs  AioviiTios,  6  ^uctXi^trris  Aut' 
S»pof,  d  1rpdfi»yf  koI  &y  ixOwfity 
Karcordpw  fi^xpi  rijs  Scvrcpof  hth 
XpioToD  iiearorratrriplZot,  Aluw  6 
X(n}(r6ffrofios,  6  UXo^rrapx^^t  ^  'A^^to- 
9^T,  6  UoBwravias,  6  AovKiwhSy  6  TaXii- 
phsy  2^|ros  6  'EfiTupiKhs,  Kol  (UXoi 
woWol  ii^i6\oyoi  <nryyp€ul>tis,  "'Eii' 
liveu  fiipfiopos  ^  ornitpuf^  ii/i&w  wpo' 
^pii,  «V  iKttyoi  ©x*  V«**  o'  ofrwi 
r^s  $apfiap6<rews,**  4fiTopovfi€y  pit 
kwoKplyufjLty  Tphs  rohs  Kamy6povs,  ical 
pit  rohs  irapaKtt\4(rufi€y  yh  6vo^p»irsy 
fik   fxoKpoBvfdoaf    yk   wpwp4p»fuy   koI 


4i/u7s,  &s  hrp6i^§p€ep  JKCiyoc.  lirriptCmu 
iJAXurra  ^  KanryopUi  tls  roy  'Iwrcucur- 
f(^y,  liyovv  r^y  iiapdyiefis  ovfifiaivov^ 
iray  rod  abrov  ffxov  rov  *Idra  avxyhy 
iwsofdkri^afj  irwSroM  jcai  td  Bi^Boyyot 
£1  Kol  OI  Tpo^pctrrai  its  air6,  'Afi^c- 
$o?da  9hy  §hm  5ri  if  trvxyh  'r&y  oin&w 
ffroix'itoy  iwatfd\fF^is  c7mu  ^wrucii 
iaii^r  iW*  6xt  8i&  rovro  upeirci  ris 
wdyrort  vh  r^y  itfiro^t^yp  /a^  wf pitpyiat^ 
Zturi^edfioyaf  iray  ftikurra  Tlikv  ^wu 
ff^fi^ya  T^  hrayaKafifiigyifitya  aroi- 
XCiia ;  napaHfiyfuxros  X^^  <^^  t^*' 
ffrixoy  rovroy  rov  'O/A^pou  C^^^*  E. 
222). 

OTot     Tp^Joi     trroif      iwurrd§uyoi 

edp(<riccTcu  e^iifccr  4  Bi<p0oyyos  OI.  BC* 
9\oy  rovro  9ky  j3X/ira»  8i&  rolay  cdrlay 
Tpwp€p6fityos  Kord  r^y  vpoipophy  r&y 
Tp<UK&y, 

Ti  Tp^U  Xm,  hrurrdfityi  wtSiio 
ff^cXcK  §ta$<u  ctr  r^y  iuco^y  ia^iartpos 
Topii  wpo^€p6fityost  its  rhy  itpo^ipowri 
woXXol  kirh  rohs  iWoyeyM  E&ponralovs. 

Ztot  TpAXoX  friro*  iwt<rrdfuyoi  veSCoSo 
li^^ros  6  *Efnr€tpiKhs  iyofidCei  KoBapk 
r^  Jii^iyyovs  ra^as  aroiXfuii  liyow 
rhs  OTOxaicrai  its  av\a  ypd^iftara  fls 
riiy  wpo^opdy.  [In  a  footnote  the 
author  says  that  Sextus  lived  a.d.  190, 
and  cites  a  long  passage  from  his  Up6s 
Tpofjifun-uc,  Ktf,  4,  f  117,  o-cA.  241, 
beginning :  *Evc2  ohy  6  rod  AI  icoi  £1 
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After  thus  establishing  the  value  of  these  transcripttons  of  the 

Septnagint  into  Anglosaxon  characters  for  indicating  the  precise 

si^iification  of  the  Anglosaxon  Towels  in  the  x  th  century,  it  may 

seem  superfluous  to  cite  Norman  traditions  in  the  xn  th  and  xnith, 

were  there  not  always  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction  in  cumula- 

tire  evidence.    In  Wace's  Roman  de  Bou,  which  unfortunately 

exists  only  in  later  transcripts,  and  whose  author  probably  always 

pronounced  the  despised  Baxon  most  vilely,  and  certainly  spelled  it 

abominably,   we  find  the  following  indications.     Describing  the 

conduct  of  the  Saxons  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Hastings,  he 

says: 

Holt  les  TeiBsiez  demener  £  latteome  e  drineheheil^ 

Twper  e  saillir  e  chanter-  Z>rme  Htndr^uMrt  e  LrinUum 

Bimer  e  oier  wdml  Drinc  Selft  drine  Tum.     y.  12471-6 

which  may  perhajw  be  rendered:  ''You  might  see  them  much 
sporting,  gamboling,  leaping,  singing,  joking,^  and  crying  Wa% 
half  and  Lot  hit  cuman,  and  Drino  hal,  Drine  Hindweardf  and 
Drine  la  me,  Drine  healf  and  Drink  to  me  J*  In  this  Was  hal  and 
Drine  hal  are  well  known,  and  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  finding 
Norman  ei  for  ags.  a,  a  strange  sound,  when  Orrmin  shews  hesstenn 
for  ags.  heatan  (supr^p.  489).  Drink  to  me,  remains  in  our  language. 


ierat  KaH  raSha  (fto<xcm,  and  proceed- 
ing Ter^  distinctly  to  shew  that  by  this 
expression  he  excluded  the  conception 
of  diphthongs.]  Kal  &y  rovro  9^v 
kwoB^iX^   ^i   c*f  rfiib%    xpSvavs    rov 

btuf^v  Hvai  yit  9ei^p,  Sri  c2f  robs  xP'^vova 
Tov  thv  ivtnrrt&ero  KoytU,  9ri  ol 
ikiyas  ^KteroyratTriplias  xpoytvdarepoi 
^txeof  vpwpopiof  Huupopov.  M^t*  i^t^pw, 
fi,'i(r€  pii  ftdJBm  fU  /i^Aci,  w&s  iwp6<^p€V 
6  ItroKparriSy  6  UKirwi^,  6  Arifio<r94ms, 
ml  S^roi  &AX01  liKfuuray  us  tAr^v  r^s 
yKdi&mis  r^v  knyAiv  iced,  5ray  hr^pa* 
trr((w  r^v  ffrnfupiir^v  icpo^piuf,  Z\y 
ZiUrxyp^i^l""-  ^'  frpoil>€O0fi€y  hcapah' 
xdtcTws  iis  iKtiyoi,  hru9ji  irtBuphv  tlycu 

cvfMficivu  elf  SXa  r&v  ivBpAictov  rh 
ipya  Kol  iroi^iurro.  Tovto  ja6vov  bZuT' 
rdxrus  mitm^  Sri  &y  ^  vpo^opk  T9i$ 
yXAcarii  ^AXoic6^,  vh,  r^v  iaroKvra- 
irHitrp  us  rV  ipxoiay  te^^s  ^iaiy  9kp 
flvat  KoXhs  Traph  jUvoi  ol  iiroToi  r^y 
4KdAow  KcH  riiv  iypeupow  &s  fn\rpii^v 
ohrmv  yX&traay,  'Ems  k&  hv<i^i^<ra<nv 
iiC€7roi,  jcal  tls  ii/uis  (rvyxupviix4yov 
Avu  1^  'wpo^4p€9fi9yf  &s  r^v  iwpSifttpw 
6  0dp$apos  i4^roSj  6  iiypdfifiaTos  n\o6- 
rapxos,  b  i^ia$4irraros  Takriyhsy  Koi  ol 
ii\XoytP€ts  'EXXi^vurrcU  ^iKoawpdntpov 
^cAoy  xp^ci,  fty  hrtfixoy  koX  T^y  trpo- 
^ophv  rov  'ILpdapuw  Ihrov  ^rtfiiroy  iroX- 


Xits  iXXas  TpoA^cif,  rifj^  fUUitfra 
tls  T^r  iafiry4yyifffur  r^s  '£AAil(8of, 
imirw  fih  i^y  6fMO^Mi0yitur  r^s  irpo<popSis, 
ica2  TJ^r  iiidKovoy  vapiiBto'iy  r^s 
TdKouus  fii  rljy  y4ay  yX&trtray  r&v 
'EW^iymy,  ical  o^hrol  iwh  riis  iue6ftiri 
dciA^s  iifA&y  waparrip^usy  koX  ^/ici» 
&ir^  rits  ffoifAs  aJbrmv  (nf/xci^o-cis  ^ixa- 
fjL«y  fteyiiXots  w^cXijO^  tls  r^y  kpto^ 
yiftlffw  r&y  hpxoiwy  miifrSoy  imi  avy- 
ypwl>4»y, 

^  I  adopt  the  reading  of  the  Dncheme 
MS.  oited  by  Pluquet,  cunoe  the  read- 
ing in  his  text  ^^Bublie  crient  e  wetster 
is  unintelligible.  £u/lerisfrom**buffiSf 
buffet,  bi{ffle :  conp  de  poing,  Bonfflet, 
tape;  buffo,  en  Ital.  bufetCone;  en 
Basq.  bufeta ;  en  Langneoocien  bufoy** 
(Roquefort) :  whence  English  buffety. 
compare  Iteuan  buffo,  whence  our  buf- 
foon. Compare  also  the  Norfolk  bujle^ 
to  handle  clumsily,  to  speak  thickly 
and  inarticulately  (Nail),  to  abuse,  to 
rate  soundly  (as  I  am  informed  by  Mr. 
"Waring) ;  also  German  Mffel,  buffalo, 
buff,  lout  (compare  Oehs  for  a  fool)  and 
biiffeln  to  drudge  (Hilpert).  Whether 
bujler  is  a  Norman  word  adopted  into 
Enfi^lish,  or  an  English  word  TTorman- 
ized  —  compare  tioie  modem  French 
boxefy  to  box — ^it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine in  the  absence  of  parallel  passages. 
It  seems  here  to  imply  rough  joking. 
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Perhaps  Lat  hit  cuman^  is  a  good  wish,  may  you  have  what  you 

want,  and  the  drinking  hindweard  and  healfi  may  refer  to  some 

customs  such  as  still  prevail  among  those  who,  making  an  art  of 

toping,  such  as  standing  hack  to  hack  and  giving  each  to  drink  from 

the  other's  cup,  or  hoth  drinking  from  the  same  howl,  etc.     The 

passage  is,  however,  not  of  much  service  phonetically,  and  the 

Anglosaxon  words  are  douhtM.     The  following  are  hetter : 

OlicroMe  soTent  crioent,  E  OodemiU  altretant 

£  Oodemite  reclamoent :  Com  en  frenoeiz  Dez  tot  pousant. 

Olicrosse  est  en  engleiz  y.  13119-24. 

Ke  sainte  Croix  est  en  franceiz, 

Hence  Olicrosse  =  Hdlig  CrosSy  which  looks  like  an  error  for  Rdd^ 
and  Oodemite  is  God  Almihtig,  The  former  would  incline  to  a 
very  hroad  pronunciation  of  a  as  (aa),  and  perhaps  arose  from  the 
suhsequent  southern  holy.  The  latter  might  imply  that  long  «  was 
(ii),  and  certainly  that  they  did  not  pronounce  almighty  as  at  pre- 
sent ;  hut  as  the  vowel  was  certainly  short  in  miht^  we  do  not  gain 
much,  except  to  learn  that  this  form  coexisted  with  Orrmin's 
Allmahhti^.  The  form  Oodelamit  occurs  in  the  singular  poem 
called  La  Pais  atix  Englois^  attrihuted  to  a.i).  1263,  which  ridicules 
English  French  in  an  orthography  difficult  to  comprehend.^ 

Normanz  escri^nt :  Dex  aie ;  Con  est  I'ensegne  que  jon  di 

La  gent  englesche :  Xlt  s'escrie.     t.  13193        Quant  Engles  saient  Kort  a  eri. 

The  two  last  lines  are  an  addition  to  the  text  of  Pluquet,  taken 
from  MS.  6987,  Bib.  Roy.  de  Paris  (E.  Taylor's  translation,  p.  191), 
and  imply  that  ut  ^  ags.  ut^  and  therefore  fixes  the  traditional  pro- 
nunciation as  (uut),  which  is  of  some  value.  The  Man  of  v.  109, 
and  Zoonee  of  v.  10659  (supra,  p.  461,  note  col.  1)  are  useless. 

Marie  de  France  belonged  to  quite  the  beginning  of  the  xm  th. 
century,  and  we  have  the  advantage  of  an  indubitably  early  manu- 
script of  much  of  her  poetry.*  In  her  lai  de  Laustic  (Roquefort  1, 
315,  Harl.  MS.  978,  fo.  142),  which  Roquefort  explains  as  in- 
tended for  a  Breton  word,  meaning  a  nightingale,  she  says : 

Lauftic  ad  nun  ceo  meft  auif  Ceo  eft  reifun  en  franceif 

Sil  apelent  en  lur  paif  E  nihtegale  en  droit  engleif.   t.  3. 


^  See  Journal  de  1'  Institute  His- 
torique,  Premiere  Ann6,  1834,  p.  363, 
for  which  reference  I  am  indeoted  to 
the  kindness  of  M.  Francisque  Michel. 
In  this  poem  not  is  uniformly  spelled 
rat,  and  foir$  rhymes  to  tngUtiere, 
gtiere,  eonquerre^  which  seems  to  mili- 
tate against  the  view  I  have  taken  on 
p.  463,  and  at  least  shews  that  (feere) 
was  a  presumed  Anglo-Norman  pro- 
nunciation at  the  time,  but  whether  it 
was  the  only  or  general  value,  or 
whether  this  may  not  be  due  to  the 
author's  pronunciation,  or  to  the  Poite- 
vin  dialect  to  which  the  editor  attri- 
butes the  piece,  it  is  difficult  for  any 
one  to  determine,  who  knows  the  in- 


consistent way  in  which  dialectic  or 
foreign  pronunciation  is  still  repre- 
sented orthographically,  e.g.  Bums's 
Scotch.  No  doubt  can  be  felt  as  to 
the  presumed  rhyming  word  faire  (p. 
449),  after  seeing  Orrmin's  ortho- 
graphy faxjerr,  p.  489. 

>  The  Harl.  978  described  supr^,  p. 
419.  The  Fables  of  Esop  there  named 
are  by  Marie  de  France,  and  many  of 
her  lays  occur  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  MS.  See :  Poesies  de  Marie  de 
France,  po^te  Anglo-normand  du  xine 
sidcle,  par  B,  de  Sjoqmfort,  Paris,  1819, 
2  vols.  8vo.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Payne  for  having  drawn  my  attention 
to  the  transcription  of  Englie^  in  her 
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In  the  lai  de  ChevrefoU  (Eoq.,  1,  388,  Harl.  MS.  978,  fo.  148&), 
we  find: 

£n  fuhtwalefl  .r.  il  fu  nez    t,  16.  Gotelef  lapelent  en  engleif 

£ii  comwaille  uait  tat  dreit.  y.  27.        Ghearefoil  le  nument  en  &*anceu.  t.  115 

In  the  lai  de  MUun  (Eoq.   1,  328)  we  find  Snhtwales  y.  9, 

Irlande  15,  Norweie  16,  Guhtlande  16,  Suhthamptune  318,  Nor- 

thnmbre  453.     In  the  lai  d*  Ywenee  (Eoq.  1,  274),  we  have  Incolne 

»  Lincoln  v.  26,  and  Yllande  »  Ireland^  y.  21,     In  the  Eables 

(Eoq.  2,  141,  Harl.  MS.  978,  fo.  53J),  we  have: 

8i  ad  nre  ke  11  nileinf  Lung  com  li  witecocs  aneit 

£nft  tel  bek  mat  11  plereit  y.  18-20 

where  Eoqnefort  cites  the  variants:  huitecox,  widecos,  witecoc, 
which  all  seem  to  mean  tohitecoek,  an  unknown  bird,  but  as  Norman 
ui  was  probably  not  so  truly  (uf )  as  (ui),  or  according  to  Mr.  Payne 
(uu),  p.  424,  n.  3,  and  certainly  often  replaced  (uu),  p.  458,  1.  27, 
these  may  mean  (uit'ekok,  uut'ekok),  that  is  (wuud'ekok),  ags. 
wnducocc  (Ettm.  86),  English  woodcock,  with  an  omitted  (w) 
before  (nu),  p.  420,  note,  col.  2.  These  words  give  (aa  a,  ee  e, 
ii  i,  00  o,  nu)  as  Marie  de  Prance's  appreciation  of  the  sounds  of 
the  Anglosaxon,  or  xn  th  century  English  a,  e,  t,  o,  u. 

In  order  to  see  at  a  glance  the  different  opinions  that  prevail 
respecting  the  values  of  the  Anglo-saxon  letters,  a  table  has  been 
annexed  on  p.  534,  giving  also  the  views  of  Eask,  Grimm,  and 
Eapp.^  Neither  Eask  nor  Eapp  give  any  illustrations,  though  Eapp 
writes  a  few  isolated  words.'  But  as  we  have  ventured  to  give  a 
theoretical  representation  of  the  values  of  the  letters,  symbolizing 
of  coarse  different  pronunciations  according  as  they  are  used  in 
different  combinations  to  express  the  very  distinct  dialects  which 
prevailed  at  the  time,  it  is  necessary  to  shew  the  effect  of  this 
theory,  by  attempting  the  phonetic  representation  of  a  short  passage. 
The  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,'  has  been  selected  for  this  purpose, 
and  will  be  hereafter  presented  iu  Icelandic  (No.  2),  Gothic  (No.  3), 


and  Wace's  poems.  It  is  trae  that  her 
transliterations  of  English  rather  repre- 
sent the  pronnnciation  of  the  xiuth 
century,  than  of  Anglosaxon,  and  should, 
properly  speaking,  have  heen  adduced 
on  p.  462,  but  as  I  was  not  aware  of 
them  till  after  that  sheet  was  printed 
off,  I  am  glad  to  have  this  oppor- 
tmuty  of  inserting  them. 

^  i.  Ra»k,  Grammar  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Tongue,  translated  from  the 
Danish  hy  B.  Thorpe,  Copenhagen, 
1830,  pp.  6-15.  /.  Grimm,  D.  G.  I», 
32^-378,  for  Towels,  and  P,  243-269 
or  consonants,  hut  the  indications  are 
often  so  indistinct,  that  much  douht  is 
to  be  attached  to  the  following  inter- 
pretations. Grimm  proceeds  uom  an 
etymological,  rather  than  a  phonetic 
conception.    JT.  JT.  Bapp,  Fhys.  d.  Spr. 


ii,  140-149,  IT,  245,  Yergleichende 
Grammatik,  vol.  3  (1859),  pp.  125-129. 

'  This  heing  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom  he  explains  hy  saying:  '^Da 
dieser  Dialekt  noch  zn  gar  keinem 
festen  Besultate  Uber  die  Eritik  der 
Bachstaben  gelanst  ist,  sind  wir  weit 
entfemt,  mit  danin  einschlagenden 
Sprachproben  nns  zu  befassen." 

'  Da  haljean  Godspel  on  EneUsc. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  noly 
Gospels,  edited  from  the  original  mann- 
Bcripts  by  Benjamin  Thorpe,  F.S.A., 
London,  1842,  Svo.  pp.  240.  *<The 
basis  of  the  present  text  is  the  Cod. 
Bibl.  Pub.  Cant.  Ii.  2,  11,  collated 
with  Cod.  C.  C.  C.  C.  S.  4.  140.  In 
doubtful  cases  Cod.  Bodl.  441.  and  God. 
Cott.  Otho,  C.  1,  have  also  been  con- 
sulted.'^ — Frefaee* 
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the  Wycliffite  versioiL  (Chap.  YII.,  §  3),  for  the  sake  of  compariBon. 
The  translation  at  the  foot  of  the  page  is  intended  to  point  out  the 
granunatical  coostmctian,  and  the  etymological  relati<»i8  of  each 
word  to  the  English,  end  wonld  he  therefore  scarcely  intelligiUe  if 
the  passage  wem  not  eo  well  known. 


Letton 

Buk 

Orlmm' 

Bapp 

SUia 

LettoK 

lUtfk 

Grimn'  Bapp 

ElUa 

k 

aa 

aa 

aa 

aa 

I 

u 

•  • 

u 

u 

•  • 

u 

a 

a 

a 

a 

oa 

t 

« 

■ 

1 

• 

1 

• 

t 

t& 

IBII 

mm 

Ml 

MB 

ie 

jee 

te  14 

ieP 

e 

e 

» 

86 

» 

la 

jua 

top 

aw 

aa 

an 

1 

1 

1 

1 

b 

•b 

b 

m 

m 

m 

m 

c 

k 

k 

k 

-kk 

n 

n 

n 

n 

eg 
cw 

g^ 

kbk 

L 

? 

M 

00 

00 

<l1g 

00 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

0 

0 

0  6 

0 

0 

« 

dh 

dA 

ih 

dh 

9 

P 

P 

p 

6 

ee 

ee 

ee 

ee 

r 

r 

r 

6 

e 

te 

e  e 

e 

B 

B 

^ 

8 

ea 

tuam 

ea  oil 

«a  ea 

ea  ea 

ee 

ek  «;fe 

«k 

BkMb 

eo 

JOO  JO 

60    96 

eo  60 

eo  e6 

t 

t 

t 

t 

f 

f  V 

i 

f 

f    T 

i 

tb 

tbs 

th 

tb 

g 

g^  J 

g 

g» 

Mv 

un 

Utl 

uu 

ntt 

gb^b 

ti 

u 

ti 

n 

nil? 

h 

It*  \h 

ft 

kh 

BH*kh 

w 

bb 

bb 

w 

hi 

khl 

lb 

wl 

Iw 

hn 

khn 

nb 

wr 

rw 

hr 

kkr 

rb 

y 

yy  . 

yy 

yy 

yy  U 

hw 

kbw 

wb 

7 

y    ' 

y 

y 

y» 

Anglosaxon,  Lucas  15,  11-32. 

11  So^lice  scan  man  hsofde 
twegen  suna. 

12  Dacw8e%segingra[7^W;^, 
yldra]  to  his  f adder,  Fsfeder,  syle 
me  minne  dael  minre  sehte  ye 
me  to  gebyre%.  Da  dffilde  ne 
hym  hys  sehte. 

13  Da,  aefter  feawa  dagnm, 
ealle  his  ^g  gegaderode  se 
gingra  sunu,  and  feide  wreeclice 
on  feorlen  rice,  and  forspilde 
J^ar  his  sehta,  lyhhende  on  his 
g«&lsan. 


Confeetur&d  Pronuneiatum. 

11  Soodh'liiXie  ston  man 
HKV'de  twee^h'en  stm-cu 

12  Thaa  ku^sedh  se  ^h«q*ra 
to  Hts  faed^er,  Fied'er,  syl'e  toe 
iniin'e  dseael  miin*re  SBkht'e  thee 
me  too*gebyr*edh.  Thaa  dseffild'e 
se  H«m  His  SB8eibht'6. 

13  Thoa,  eeft'er  fearwa  dogh*- 
nm,  eal-e  Hts  thtq  gegod'erode 
se  ^htq'ra  stm-n,  dnd  fer'de 
nimk']uke  on  feor'len  liij^-e, 
and  forspil'de  thdMn*  Hts  seaekht'a, 
lyb*ende  on  Htisi  gaessl'san. 


Verhatim  Translatumf  Luke  15, 11-82. 


11  Sootbly  some  man  bad  twain  sonSk 

12  Tben  quoth  the  younger  to  bit 
father.  Father,  sell  (give)  me  mine 
deal  (part)  of -mine  owning  that  me  to 
belongeth.  Then  dealed  lie  him  bis 
owning. 


18  Then,  after  few  days,  all  bis 
ibinfl;8  fathered  the  younger  son,  and 
fared  banisbed-like  ^abroad)  on  hr 
kingdom,  and  for-spilied  ^ost)  there 
bis  owningB,  living  on  his  luxury. 
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14  Da  he  hi|  b«fde  ealle 
amynrede,  y&  wefu%  mycel  him- 
ger  on  ^am  rioe ;  aold  he  wear% 
wffidbu 

15  Da  feide  he  ai^d  folgode 
^oram  Imrh-sittendmD/ men  ]w8 
rices:  ^  sende  he  mne  to  hia 
tune,  ^t  he  heolde  h^  swyiL 

16  Da  gewilnode^  he  his 
wamhe  gefyllan  of  ^am  bean- 
coddum  ]^e  %a  swyn  ifeton:  a&d 
him  man  ne  sealde. 

17  Da  be^hte  he  hine,  and 
cwae%,  Eala  hn  fehi  yiVlinga 
cm  mines  feeder  hose  hlif  ge- 
Bohne  habba%,  and  ic  her  on 
hnngre  forweoHSe  I 

18  Ic  arise,  and  ic  fare  to 
minom  fisBder,  and  ic  secge  him, 

19  Edla  fseder,  ic  syngode  on 
heofenas,  and  beforan  ]^,  nn  ic 
neom  wyr^e  tot  ic  beo  Jin 
sunn  nemned :  do  me  swa  snne 
of  Juram  yr^lingom. 

20  And  he  aras  ]«,  and  com 
to  his  fieder.  And  )^a  g3rt,  ^ 
he  wees  feor  his  foBder,  he  hyne 
geseah,  and  wear%  mid  mild- 
heortnesse  astyred,  and  agen 
hine  am,  and  hine  beclypte,  and 
cyste  hine. 


14  ThAi  He  H^h  HSBT'de 
eal'e  amyrede  thiM  weardh 
mik'el  H«q*er  on  thdm  iiiA*e;  and 
He  weardh  wssd'Ia. 

15  Thaa  fer-de  ne  and  foK 
gfaode  aan*nm  btfrktrh-sft'endmn 
men  thaes  riiit'eB:  th/ui  send'e 
He  Hth'e  to  HM  tauoie,  th«t  He 
Heold*e  HM  swiin. 

16  Thoa  gewtl'node  He  h«s 
wom'be  gefyl'an  of  thom  bean*- 
kod*nm  i^ee  tha  swiin  SBaet'cm : 
and  Hnn  man  ne  seal'de. 

17  Thoa  bethokht'e  He  Hfh*e, 
and  kiMBth,  E^-la,  huu  fel*a 
yrdhitqa  on  mii'nes  faad'er 
Huu'se  Ihaaf  genookh'ne  nab*- 
ath,  and  «k  neer  on  Hiiq*re 
forweor'dhe ! 

18  /k  arii'se,  and  «k  fi^'e 
to  mii*nian  fied'er,  and  Ik  se^'e 
Htm, 

19  £4-la  £ed*6r,  tk  syn'gode 
on  Heo'venas,  and  befor'an 
thee,  nuu  tkneom  wyrdh'e  theet 
ik  beo  thiin  stcn'u  nem'ned: 
doo  me  swaa  »n*e  of  thii'njim 
yrth'ltqnm. 

20  ^nd  He  oraas*  thoa,  and 
koom  to  HM  foed'er.  And  thoa 
^hft  thoa  He  wees  feor  his 
ffed'er,  ne  hth*e  geseakh*  and 
weardh  mid  m»ld-heort*nese  as- 
tir*ed,  and  agen*  Hth*e  am, 
and  Hth*e  beklyp'te,  and  kys'te 
Htn-e. 


Verbatim  TrtmtiaHoiu 


14  Then  (irhen)  he  them  had  aU 
diasipatod,  tiien  worth  (became^  muokle 
hunger  on  that  kingdom ;  and  ne  wortli 
(bc<»me^  destitute. 

15  Then  fared  he  and  followed  one 
borangh-attinf  man  of-that  kinffdom : 
then  Bent  he  mm  to  his  town  (inclo- 
sore),  that  he  might  hold  his  swine. 

16  Then  desired  he  his  womb  (belly) 
to-fiU  of  (with)  the  bean-cods  that  the 
awine  ate;  and  to-him  man  not  sold 
(gsTe). 

17  Then  bethonght  he  him,  and 
qaoth.  Oh!  how  manTearthlings^fiurm- 
ers)  on  mine  firther's  nonse,  lou  (bread) 


enough  have,  and  I  here  on  hunger 
forth-worth  (perish). 

18  I  arise  and  I  fisffe  to  mine  father, 
and  I  say  to  him, 

19  Oh !  father,  I  sinned  on  heayens, 
and  before  thee,  now  I  not-am  worthy 
that  I  be  thine  son  named :  do  to-mo 
as  to-one  of  thine  earthlings  (farmers). 

20  And  he  arose  then,  and  came  to 
his  &ther.  And  then  yet,  then  (while) 
he  was  far-from  his  fawer,  he  him  saw, 
and  worth  (became)  with  mildhearti- 
ness  a-stirred,  and  again  him  ran,  and 
him  be-dipped  (embraeed),  and  kissed 
hinu 
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21  Da  cw8e%  his  sunu,  Feeder, 
ic  syngode  on  heofen,  and  be- 
foran  fe,  nu  ic  ne  eom  wyr^e 
]?8Bt  ic  JTin  sunu  beo  genenmed. 

22  Da  cw8e%  se  fseder  to  his 
J^eowum,  Bringa^  ra^e  Jone 
selestan  gegyrelan,  and  scryda^ 
bine;  and  sylla^  bim  bring  on 
bis  band,  and  gescy  to  bis  fotnm ; 

23  And  bringa^  an  fsBtt 
styric,  and  ofslea%  ;  and  nton 
etan,  and  gewist^illian : 

24  forj^am  }^es  min  sunn  wsbs 
dead,  and  be  geedcucode;  be 
forwear«,  and  he  ys  gemet. 
Da  ongunnon  big  gewistlsecan. 

25  So^lice  bis  yldra  sunn 
wees  on  secere  ;  and  be  com : 
and  ]?a  be  )^ani  buse  genealsabte, 
be  gebyrde  J^one  sweg  and  ]?set 
wered. 

26  Da  clypode  be  aenne  J?eow, 
and  acsode  bme  bwaet  J^set  weere. 

27  Da  cw8B^  be,  J?in  broker 
com,  and  J^in  feeder  ofslob  &a 
faett  cealf ;  for]^am  be  bine 
babie  onfeng. 

28  Da  gebealb  be  bine,  and 
nolde  ingan:  J^a  code  bis  feeder 
ut,  and  ongan  bine  biddan. 


r 

/ 
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21  Thaa  k'e^eeth  nts  stoi'u, 
Faed'er  »k  s^^'gode  on  Heo'ven, 
and  befor*a4  tbee,  nnu  »k  ne 
eom  wyrdb'e  dbaet  tktbiin  sim'u 
beo  genem'ned. 

22  Tha\»  kti^tb  se  feed'er  to 
Htis  tbeo'winn,  Brtq*adb  raadb'e 
tbon*e  s^e'lestan  geg3rr'elan, 
and  skryyd-adb  Hin'e,  and  syl*- 
adb  Htm  2rbiq  on  Hts  Hand,  and 
gesAyy  to  His  foo'tton : 

23  and  brtq'adb  oon  feet 
styyri^,  and  of'sleadh*  ;  and 
uu'ton  et*an,  and  gewtst'ftfl'ian: 

24  fortbam*  tbes  miin  stm'n 
wees  dead,  and  be  ge,edkuu*- 
kode ;  He  forweardb*,  and  He  ts 
gemeet*.  Tboa  on'g«<n'on  ni^b 
gewfst'leeae'A^n. 

25  Soodb'lii^  nts  yld'ra 
stm'u  wees  on  eek'ere ;  and 
He  koom;  and  tbaa  He  tbam 
Huu'se  genea'laeaekbte.  He  ge- 
Hyrd'e  tbon*e  swee^b  and  tbeet 
wer*ed. 

26  Tbaa  klyp'ode  ne  een'e 
tb6ou,  and  aks'ode  Hth'e  wbeet 
tbaet  weeae're. 

27  Tbaa  kwTaedb  ne,  Tbiin 
broo'dber  koom,  and  tbiin 
feed'cr  of'slookb*  aan  feet  kedlf : 
fortbam*  ne  nm-e  naal'ne  on'feq'. 

28  Tbaa  gebeaUb*  He  Hin-e 
and  nold'e  tn'gaan* :  tbaa  eo'de 
He's  feed'er  nnt,  and  on*gan' 
Hih'e  bt'd'an. 


Verbatim  I^antlation. 


21  Then  qnoth  his  son,  Father,  I 
sinned  on  heaven,  and  before  thee,  now 
I  not  am  worthy  that  I  thine  son  be 
named. 

22  Then  quoth  the  father  to  his 
thanes  (servants) .  Bring  rathe  (quickly) 
the  best  garment,  and  shroud  (clothe) 
him,  and  sell  (give)  him  a-ring  on  his 
hand,  and  shoes  to  his  feet, 

23  and  bring  one  fat  steer,  and 
slaughter ;  and  let  us  eat  and  feast, 

24  for-that  (because)  this  mine  son 
was  dead,  and  he  again-quickened ;  he 
forth-worth  (perished),  and  he  is  met. 
Then  began  they  to-feast. 


25  Soothly  his  elder  son  was  on 
acre ;  and  he  came,  and  then  (while) 
he  to-the  house  neared,  he  heard  the 
music  and  the  company, 

26  Then  cleped  (called)  he  one 
thane  (servant)  and  asked  him  what 
that  were. 

27  Then  c^uoth  he,  Thine  brother 
came,  and  thine  father  slaughtered  one 
fat  calf;  for-that  he  him  whole  feinged 
(received). 

28  Then  was-wrathfdl-at  he  him 
and  not- would  go-in:  then  went  his 
father  out,  and  began  him  to-bid. 
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29  Da  cw8B%  he,  his  fsBder 
andswariende,  Efiie,  swa  fela 
geara  ic  ]?€  J^eowode,  and  ic 
mefre  }m  bebod  ne  forgymde, 
and  ne  sealdest  ]ni  me  nsefre  &a 
ticcen,  >8et  ic  mid  mintim  freon- 
dnm  gewistfallode : 

30  ac  sy^^an  Jes  Vin  sunu 
com,  Je  hys  sp6de  mia  myltry- 
strum  amyrde,  >u  ofsloge  him 
fsBtt  cealf . 

31  Da  cw8B^  he,  Sunn,  tu 
eait  symle  mid  me,  and  ealle 
mine  f  ing  synd  ]7ine  :  te  geby- 
rede  gewistfuUian  and  geblis- 
sian :  forj^am  )?e8  Jdn  broj^er  wees 
dead,  and  he  geedcucode  ;  he 
forwear^,  and  he  ys  gemet. 


29  Thaa  ku^th  He,  Hts 
faed'er  andswar'iende,  Eevne 
swa  fel'a  ^hea-ra  tk  the  theo*- 
wode  ;  and  tk  nsevre  thiin 
bebod*  ne  for^hyym'de,  and  ne 
seal'dest  thuu  mee  nseyre  aan 
ttk*en,  thaet  tk  mtd  miin'ton 
freon'dtnn  gewtst*fttl*ode : 

30  dk.  siidh'an  thes  thiin 
Bun'M.  koom,  thee  ms  spee'de 
mtd  mil-tristrtim  amyrd-e  thnu 
of'sloo^h'e  Htm  faet  ked\f. 

31  Thaa  ku^sedh  He,  Stm'u, 
thuu  eart  sim-le  mtd  mee,  and 
eal'e  miine  thtq  stnd  thii'ne: 
thee  gebyr'ede  gewtst*f«I*ian 
and  geblts'ian  fortham'  thes  thiin 
broo'dher  wees  dead  and  ge,ed- 
knu'kode  ;  He  forweardh*,  and 
He  ts  gemeet*. 


Verbatim  Translation, 


29  Then  qnoth  he,  his  father  an- 
swering, Lol  so  many  years  I  thee 
thaned  (served),  and  I  never  thine 
bidding  not  neglected,  and  not  soldest 
(gavest)  thon  me  never  one  kid,  that 
I  with  my  friends  feasted : 

30  Eke  (but)  sithens  (since)  this 
thine  son  came,  that  his  speed  (pro- 


thon 


perty)    with    mistresses     lost, 
slaughterest  for-him  fat  calf. 

31  Then  quoth  he,  Son,  thou  art 
ever  with  me,  and  all  mine  things  are 
thine;  to-thee  belonged  to-feast  and 
to-hliss;  for-that  this  thine  brother  was 
dead,  and  he  again-quickened;  he 
forth-worth  (perished),  and  he  is  met. 


2.  Iceijlndic  and  Old  Nobsb. 

In  the  IX  th  centnry,  Iceland  was  discovered  and  colonised  by 
the  Scandinavians.  The  writing  at  first  used  was  runic,  but 
Boman  Christianity  and  Roman  letters,  which  seem  to  have  always 
gone  hand  in  hand,  were  introduced  in  the  xi  th  century,  and  MSS. 
of  the  xnth  and  xnrth  centuries  still  exist.  The  sea  usually 
unites;  but  large  tracts  of  dangerous  wintry  sea,  and  a  climate 
which  for  months  in  the  year  closes  the  harbours,  separate.  The 
Icelandic  colonizers  were  so  separated  from  their  native  country 
that  their  tongue  was  practically  unaffected  by  the  causes  which 
divided  it  on  the  continent  into  two,  mutually  unintelligible,  literary 
languages,  the  Danish  and  Swedish,  and  the  numerous  unwritten 
Norwegian  dialects.^    In  Iceland,  therefore,  we  have  the  strange 


^  **  On  the  older  Runic  stones  alto- 
gether the  same  ton^e  is  found  in  all 
three  kingdoms,  and  m  the  oldest  laws 
of  each  people  very  nearly  the  same. 
This  ton^e  occurs  first  under  the 
denomination  Bonsk  ttinga  (Doensk 
tuuq'ga)  because  Denmark  was  in  the 
old^  times  the  mightiest  kingdom. .  * . 


But  the  Old  Norse  began  also  first  to 
decay  in  Denmark,  and  therefore  took 
the  name  Norrsena  (Nor'raa»*na),  be- 
cause it  was  probably  spoken  best  and 
most  purely  in  Norway  .  . .  .  Before 
the  XJnion  of  Calmar  [between  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norway,  1397],  it 
was  materially  changed  both  in  Sweden 
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spectacle  of  a  liTing  medieval  tongue,  with  all  its  terminations,  in- 
flections, and  vowel  changes,  whether  of  mutation  {Umlaut)  or 
progression  {LatUv0r9ehMhung\  practically  unchanged,  and  in  daily 
use.  The  language  of  the  oldest  MSB.  scarcely  differs  from  that 
of  the  most  modem  printed  books  as  much  as  that  of  Chaucer 
from  that  of  Shakspere.  Practically  the  study  of  Icelandic  is 
the  study  of  the  language  spoken  by  those  fierce  invaders  of  our 
Eastern  coasts,  whose  tongue  has  so  powerftdly  and  pennanently 
affected  all  our  Eastern  and  Korthem  dialects.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
extreme  iuterest  to  all  students  of  dialectio  or  early  English.^  But 
its  orthographic  laws  aie  so  different  from  those  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  and  many  of  its  sounds  are  so  sing^ular, — ^living  remnants 
of  habits  which  seem  to  have  been  widely  diffused  in  the  xth 
century,  but  which  have  become  lost,  and  generally  misunderstood 
in  modem  times — ^that  a  careful  examination  and  explanation  of 
their  nature  is  necessaiy.  As  no  treatise  has  as  yet  appeared  which 
conveys  satisfactory  inforawtion,  I  have  availed  mvself  of  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Eiiikr  MagnussoUf'  who,  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  hia 
native  tongue  joins  a  long  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
language  and  pronunciation  of  England,  and  who  has  taken  the 
greatest  pains  to  enable  me  to  render  the  following  account  as 
complete  and  tmstworthv  as  possible.'  Whether  the  actual  pro- 
nunciation of  Icelandic  is  or  is  not  the  same  as  that  in  use  in  the 
z  th  century,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.   The  antecedent  probability 


and  Korway;  tiien  arose  the  name 
iaikntha  (iis'lenska)  which  the  tongoe 
has  kept  to  the  present  day/* — Rtuk^ 
Oram.  art.  518.  "From  the  North 
tiie  same  tongue  was  spread  oyer  the 
Ferro,  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  Western 
Isles,  and  from  Iceland  to  the  ooast  of 
(Greenland :  hut  the  old  Greenland  has 
been  now  jfbr  a  long  time  lost,  and  since 
the  Scottish  Isles  were  joined  to  Scot- 
land, the  Old  Norse  language  has  given 
way  to  the  New  English.  On  the 
Ferro  Isles  a  dialect  u  still  spokcm, 
which  comes  ver^  near  to  the  Icelandic, 
but  is  of  little  mterest  since  it  has  no 
literature  except  some  popular  songs." 
— Ihid.  Art  520.     These  songs  were 

fuhlished  with  a  Danish  translation  hy 
<ynffhye,  Banders,  1822  (Dasents 
note).  See  also  Ivar  Aasen's  Diction- 
ary of  the  Dialects  of  Norway. 

^  Prof.  Th.  Mobius's  Analecta  Nor- 
roena,  and  Altnordisches  Glossar,  re- 
oenily  published,  will  be  found  uaeM 
far  students  who  are  acquainted  with 
German.  The  glossary  extends  to 
aereral  other  selections  named  in  the 
preface.  A  uniform  modem  orthogra- 
phy is  adopted  in  all  the  extracts,  but 
«areMly  printed  qiecimens  of  the  ortho* 


graphjr  adopted  in  anaent  manusmptB 
are  ^yen  m  an  appendix.  A  gram- 
mar IS  to  follow,  and  in  the  meantime, 
Dasenf  s  Bask's  Grammar  may  be  used. 
The  following  are  Icelandic  Diction- 
aries of  rq>ute,  which  haye  superseded 
Biom  Haldorson's  Lexicon  luandioo- 
Danicum,  edited  by  Bask,  Copenhagen, 
1814,  2  yols.,  4to.  Syeinbjbm  E^ils. 
son.  Lexicon  Foeticum  antiqusB  LinguA 
Septentrionalis,  Copenhagen,  1840, 8yo. 
pp.  932.  Erik  Jonsson,  Oldnordisk 
OrdW,  Copenhagen,  1863, 8yo.  Fritz- 
ner,  Ordbog  oyer  det  gamle  norske 
Sprog,  Ohristiania,  1867. 

>  Editor  of  the  reyised  edition  of  the 
Icelandic  Yeision  of  the  Bible  for  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
author  of  Legends  of  Iceland,  and 
tnuislator  of  yarious  sagas. 

•  Mr.  Hennr  Sweet,  of  the  Philolo- 
gical Society,  naying  acquired  the  pro- 
nunciation oiP  Icelandic  firom  another 
teacher,  Mr.  Hialtaiin,  I  requested  him 
to  inform  me  where  his  impressions  dif- 
fered from  mine.  The  obseryations 
which  he  has  been  kind  enoueh  to 
flimish,  are  added  in  the  shape  of  foot- 
notes, signed  H.  S. 
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IS  that  there  are  differenoes,  and  ^th  respect  to  y  this  probability 
amonntB  abnost  to  a  oertainiir.  Bnt  Bask,  Bapp,  and  Qzimm^ 
differ  most  materially  in  their  yiews,  and  as  they  cannot  all  be 
light,  it  is  yeiy  likely  they  are  all  wrong.  None  of  them  seem  to 
baye  pnrsaed  a  satisfactoiy  oourse  for  arriying  at  the  tmth,  which 
would  require  a  long  stady  of  the  phonetic  relations  of  ezistine 
dialects  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Iceland,  the  careM 
examination  of  ancient  manuscripts,  of  rhymes  and  assonances,  and 
of  the  intenial  phonetic  relations  of  the  language  itself.  Mr.  Heniy 
Sweet  haying  carried  out  this  programme  to  a  great  extent,  has 
obHging^y  Airnished  me  with  his  own  yiews  on  the  subject,  which 
I  haye  appended  to  a  tabular  account  of  the  opinions  of  Bask, 
Bapp,  and  Ghimm,  at  the  close  of  this  section.  It  is  first  necessaiy 
to  ascertain  existing  usage. 

Icelandic  now  possesses  eig^t  simple  yowels,  a,  «,  «,  i,  o,  d,  «,  4 
**(ay  e,  f,  i,  o,  OB,  9,  u)  either  short  or  long,  the  shortening  being 
generally  indicated  by  two  following  consonants,  or  a  doubled  con- 
sonant. The  letters  ^  y  are  at  present  identical  with  i,  «.  It  has 
also  six  diphthongs ;  namely,  three  i  diphthongSi  a  au,  ei  or  ^, 
the  two  last  being  at  present  identical »  (aat ,  CBcet,  eef) ;  two  u 
diphthongs,  i,  (5 » (aau,  oou),  the  great  peculiarity  of  all  these 
diphthongs  being  the  importance  of  the  first  element,  and  the 
breyity  of  the  second,  which  in  the  case  of  ^  d  amounts  to  that 
faint  indication  of  an  (i,  u)  heard  in  the  English  day,  know  (d^'j, 
noa'w),  in  Icelandic  letters  d&i^  nS;  and  one  acknowledged  diph- 
thong with  (i)  prefixed,  ^  or  ^  as  it  is  now  written,  and  which 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  written  je,  for  in  fact  there  are 
numerous  other  diphthongs  of  the  same  class,  now  written  with  a 
prefixed/,  but  formerly  written  with  a  prefixed  «. 

The  consonants  &,  d,  A,  j,  /,  m,  n,  p,  r,  «,  /,  t; »  (b,  d,  h,  J,  1,  m, 
^  P9 1^9  8>  t,  y)  almost  inyariably ;  /yaries  between  (f,  y)  and  some- 
times (b,  m) ;  kf  p  axe  properly  (k,  g)  but  are  often  palatalised  to 
Uc,  g\  and  $  takes  all  guttural  phases  of  (gh,  yh,  ih ;  gM^h,  trh). 
down  to  (j,  w),  and  complete  disappearance ;  c  used  to  be  employee! 
in  the  combination  ck  only,  and  q  in  the  combination  qv,  but  as 
nd.ther  4  ot  q  belong  to  llie  language,  they  haye  been  botli  super- 
seded by  ^ ;  ^  is  occasionally  used  for  Jc8,  or  gB  \  and  %  is  employed 
for  the  sound  of  8  before  which  a  dental  has  been  omitted,  but  not 
yery  consiBtently.  The  old  letters  ]?,  %  are  retained  as  (th,  dh), 
althou^  d  is  often  employed  for  %  in  older  printed  books.  The 
combinations  hj,  M,  An,  Ar,  At?  are  called  (jh,  Ih,  nh,  rh,  wh).  The 
double  letters  %  nn  are  mostly  (dl,  dn)  when  medial,  and  (tlh,  tnh) 
or  (dtlh,  dtnh)  when  finaL  In  the  doubled  tt,  the  first  t  indicates 
an  assimilated  guttural,  which  howeyer  is  generally  more  or  less 
heard.  The  following  is  a  particular  alphabetical  account  of  the 
behayiour  of  each  letter  and  principal  combination. 

>  A  Orammar  of  the  Icelandic  or  fbrt,  Jae^,  1843.    The  Swedish  tide 

Old  None   Tongoe,  ttaoslated   from  is:   AnTuning   till   Islandskan   eller 

the  Swedish  of  Brammit  JUuk  by  Gt.  Nordiska     Fomspr&ket,   af  Eninnna 

W.  Daaent,  London,  Fickenng;  Frank*  Christian  Baak.   Frfln  Danskan  ofrer- 
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Icelandic  Alphabet. 

A,  distmctly  (aa,  a),  not  so  low  as  {aa,  a),  and  never  rounded  to 
(ah),  but  occasionEdly  as  high  as  (aah,  ah),  though  this  may  be  an 
individual  peculiarity,  and  was  certainly  unintentional.^  Most  of 
the  words  cited  by  Grimm  as  having  short  (a)  are  now  pronounced 
with  long  (aa).  Ex.  hann  (nan)  kCy  alt  (alht)  all,  haf^di 
(Hav'dht),  landi%  (landtdh)  the  land;  drafi  (draavi)  huskSf  matar 
(maa'tar)  meat  ^food,  taka  (taa*ka)  take,  ma%ur  (maa'dlwr)  man'^ 
sag^i  (saah[^gh'dhty  said.  In  unaccented  syllables,  where  open  or 
closed,  the  short  a  is  general. 

A,  a  clear  diphthong  (aau),  with  the  first  element  predominant, 
and  the  final  short,  and  thus  distinguished  from  the  German  au 
(au).  Not  (ao,  ao)  as  suggested  by  Bapp.  Never  (aa),  but  con- 
foimded  occasionally  with  o  in  MSS,  with  which  compare  the 
Welch  confusion  of  aw,  o  (au,  oo).  "When  4  is  final  and  emphatic 
there  seems  to  be  an  inclination  to  sound  after  it  a  whispered  ^ 
(*u),  or  the  labio-gutturals  (wh,  gwh),  just  slightly  touched,  as  d 
(aauLwh)  river,  fa  (faauLwh).  Before  a  doubled  letter  the  first 
element  is  somewhat  shortened,  and  before  doubled  t,  the  guttural 
is  decidedly  touched,  as  dtti  (aui  ku^ht'ti)  had,  but  the  whole  com- 
bination is  spoken  with  extreme  brevity. 

M,  the  diphthong  (aaf ),  taken  by  Eapp  as  (a^),  from  his  inability 
to  appreciate  (f ) ;  distinct  therefore  from  German  ei,  ai  (ai).  There 
is  an  unacknowledged  tendency  te  develop  a  palate-guttural  sound, 
as  (j,  jh,  ^h,  ^h),  after  a,  when  final,  or  before  a  vowel,  as :  as 
(aafLjh)  aye  ever,  eea  (aarja)  to  cry  for  pain.  And  before  two  con- 
sonants or  a  doubled  consonant,  the  first  element  is  shortened,  as : 
setla  (att'la)  to  think  asttir  (att'trr)  oughtesL 

ATI  sounds  te  me  as  the  diphthong  (oeoet),  scarcely  differing  from 
the  French  osil  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Duteh  ui  on  the  other. 
Bask  refers  the  Icelandic  sound  te  the  German  eu,  as  Dr.  Gehle  did 
the  Duteh  (suprd.  p.  235,  n.  1,  and  p.  295,  n.  1),  and  Bapp,  as  I 
imderstand  him,  says  that  Bask  pronounced  the  diphthong  au  as 
(oBp),  which  pronunciation  seems  te  furnish  the  key  te  the  ortho- 
graphy, for  a  changes  its  sound  by  Umlaut  te  e  through  a  following 
i,  and  to  6  (oe)  through  a  following  u  {i),  as :  fa^ir,  fo^ur  (faa'dhtr, 
fcEoe'dhpr).  This  organic  law  of  change  was  probably  the  cause 
why  au  was  written  for  d  in  old  MSS.  quasi,  a  as  altered  by  the 
influence  of  u,  and  the  same  spelling  was  also  used  for  6u  (oecep) 
most  naturally.  Now  since  (^)  is  often  confounded  with  (y),  and 
(y),  when  brief,  is  easily  confounded  with  (t),  we  see  how  au  might 

blee,  and  in  accented  intermediate  to  (ah) 
and  (a). — H.S.    Is  this  sound  (a^)  P 
*  Compare  the  Norfolk  mawther,  a 

g'xl,  and  the  observation   in    Nail's 
lossary.     This  Icelandic  word   was 
formerly  mannr,  modem  Danish  mand. 
'  For  the  use  of  ^  to  signi^  a  scarcely 
andible  utterance  of  the  following  ele- 
ment, see  suprsl,  p.  419,  note,  col.  1. 


satt  och  omarbetad  af  Forfattaren, 
1818.  Physiologie  der  Sprache  von 
Dr.  K.  M.  Bapp,  vol.  2  (1839),  pp. 
128-139,  vol.  4  (1841)  p.  246.  Ver- 
gleichende  Grammatik,  vol.  3,  (1869), 
pp.  39-41.  Deutsche  Grammatik  von 
Jacob  Orimnif  vol.  1,  3rd  ed.,  1840, 
pp.  421-495,  2nd  ed.  1822,  pp.  280-330. 
^  Decidedly  (ah)  in  unaccented  sylla- 
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come  to  be  (oece^,  oeoey,  <bob»),  and,  in  the  present  absence  of  (y) 
from  the  language,  would  naturally  rest  in  (ceoet).  The  German 
eu  ifi  very  yariously  pronounced  (supr^  p.  321,  note  2).  Bask  must 
have  alluded  to  the  somewhat  rare  (^y)  sound,  which  he  heard  as 
(oey).  If  the  view  here  taken  be  correct,  the  soimd  (ce^)  was  pro- 
bably the  oldest  form  of  this  diphthong,  and  the  antiquity  of  the 
(p)  sound  of  u,  is  also  rendered  probable.^  Ex.  hlaup  (Ihoecetp) 
etmrsey  lauf  (Iceoety)  leaf,  skaut  (skoeoett)  lap,  kaupa  (koQoerpa)  buy. 

B  is  always  (b). 

C  is  "  used  by  old  writers  indiscriminately  with  k,  especially  at 
the  end  of  monosyllables.  It  is  now  used  only  in  ok  for  kk,  but 
many  write  kk  and  thus  shut  e  entirely  out  of  the  language,  a 
custom  which  is  already  (1818)  old,  though  not  general." — JRask. 

D  is  always  intended  to  be  (d)  according  to  the  present  orthogra- 
phy, but  in  older  printed  matter  it  also  stood  for  ^.  It  is  found  only 
at  the  beginning  of  words  and  syllables,  and  after  /,  n,  m,  and  d.  It  is 
occasionally  written  when  not  pronounced,  as:  syndga  (sm*ga)  to  m. 

D  is  precisely  the  English  (dh),  but  never  occurs  initially  in 
Icelandic,  where  it  is  foimd  in  place  of  (d),  after  vowels  and  r,  /,  ^, 
and  "in  old  writers  it  is  sometimes  found  after  I,  m" — Eask. 
There  are  some  districts  in  Western  Iceland  where  it  cannot  be 
pronounced,  and  is  replaced  by  (d).  It  has  disappeared  in  Swedish, 
but  is  heard  though  not  written,  in  Danish.  The  present  use  of 
J,  ^  in  Icelandic  accords  generally  with  their  written  use  in  Anglo- 
saxon,  and  consequently  there  is  a  presumption  that  the  EngHsh 
use  of  an  initial  (dh)  is  modem,  see  suprik  p.  515.' 


^  This  conjecture  will  be  incorrect  if, 
98  seems  probable,  Mr.  Sweet's  yiews 
are  to  be  adopted,  infrl^  p.  569. 

'  Since  p.  515  was  sent  to  press,  Mr. 
Henry  Sweet  has  read  his  investigation 
of  the  meaning  oCpiS  before  the  Phi- 
lolc^cal  Socie^  (4  June,  1869).  He 
considers  that  the  sound  was  originally 
uniformly  Tocal^ldh),  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  and 
that  the  non-Tocal  (th)  is  a  later  and 
progressiye  development.  He  believes 
that  the  earliest  Icelandic  of  the  xui  th 
century  had  the  same  pronunciation  of 
^  IS  as  the  modem,  except  in  the  words 
which  have  exceptionally  an  initial 
vocal  form  in  English,  thus,  ancient 
i^t,  1Ss»9i  iS&  =  modem  J>a1$,  Wm*,  bit. 
Bat  the  testimony  of  Icelandic  MSS. 
he  finds  to  be  very  uncertain.  In  mo- 
dem Icelandic,  iS  is  often  evanescent 
(idh),  according  to  Mr.  Sweet, and  in  the 
Norwegian  dialects  it.disappears  entirely 
leaving,  an  hiatus.  See  Rapp's  opinion, 
infr^  p.  555,  n.,  col.  2.  It  should  be  men- 
tbnea  that  one  of  our  words  having  an 
nitial  (dh),  thoughy  is  pronounced  with 
initial  (ti^)  in  Scotland,  (thoo),  which 


however,  may  be  a  remnant  of  the  form 
thoehty  possibly  a  form  of  thought^  for 
which  initial  (th)  would  be  regular. 
As  regards  Anglosaxon,  the  real  usages 
of  MSS.,  disregarding  the  manipma- 
tion  of  editors,  are  very  uncertain,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Sweet.  The  Northum- 
brian writings  use  %  everywhere,  except 
in  the  contrition  ^^.  Kapp  (Yei^lei- 
chende  Grammatik,  iii,  128)  complains 
that  a  great  mistake  has  been  made 
respecting  Anglosaxon  }>  i$,  especially 
in  England.  The  Anglosaxons,  he 
says,  probably  wrote  first  with  mnic, 
then  with  Latm  letters,  and  there  being 
no  Latin  letter  for  (th),  the  sound  was 
represented  in  three  ways;  occasion- 
ally, even  in  the  oldest  monuments,  by 
<A,  [compare  supr^  ^.  526,  1.  221 ; 
afterwards  by  the  ronic  K  and  thirdly 
by  the  Icelandic  fS.  Englishmen  could 
not  but  feel  that  ]>,  tS  were  convenient 
representatives  for  their  own  two  sounds 
(tn,  dh),  although  a  cursory  inspection 
of  the  MSS.  would  shew  the  mscord- 
ance ;  so  that  some  inverted  the  order 
and  made  J^,  "S  =  (dh,  th),  [supr^  p.  515, 
note  1].    Neither  the  Anglosaxon  nor 
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E  ifl  properly  (ee,  e)  long  and  short.^  The  soimd  did  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  so  low  as  (bb,  b),  and  certainly  was  not  so  high  as  {eey  #)• 
Qrinun  (ib.  pp.  427-432)  endeavours  to  divide  the  sound  into 
two,  (e)  corresponding  to  Gothio  a,  and  («),  which  he  writes  ^,  cor* 
responding  to  Gothic  t .  There  is  no  trace  of  this  in  the  spoken 
language.  Ex.  ennfremnr  (6n*fi*ee*mMr)  and  fitrther ;  sem  (seem) 
who ;  herrar  (ner-rar)  U>rd$y  verk  (verk)  tporkj  eto.  Initially  it  is 
occasionally  pronounced  like  ^,  as :  eg  (jee^h)  J. 

E,  E\  the  form  ^  was  proposed  by  Eask,  and  haa  been  generally 
adopted,  the  older  writers  employ  i  or  omit  the  accent  altogether, 
leaving  it  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader— -either  form  is  considered 
equivalent  to  j0,  and  should  therefore  be  (jee,  jre),  but  in  fact,  as 
in  many  cases  where  j  is  written,  the  result  is  often  a  diphthong 
with  the  stress  on  the  first  element,  as :  tri  (tdee)  ir^e^  mh  (mfeer) 
to  m$ ;  but :  f&nu  (free'no,  fide-na)  /ms,  property ^  rittur  (rxet't^)' 
rigU,  fm  (&edtlh)>^,  ete. 

EI,  £Y.  These  two  signs  are  now  identical  in  signification. 
Bask  says  that  the  two  sounds  are  still  distinct  ia  Norway,  where 
ey  ^  (oei),  and  in  the  Ferro  dialect,  where  it  is  commonly  (oi).  At 
present,  however,  both  are  {eei)  or  (m'j),  not  sensibly  differing  from 
southern  English  day,  and  having  its  first  element  distinctly  (m) 
and  hence  materially  differing  from  e.  It  is  occasionally  shoitened 
by  shortening  the  nrst  element,  and  then  may  be  written  (^i  t)  to 
shew  the  brevity  of  the  second  element,  so  that  the  effect  is  almost 
(a).  Ex.  seiL  (sMil)  towing  linSy  heill  (Htf|^tdtlh)  whoh,  ^iira  (th^trv 
ra)  of  them,  eytt  {e[it)  wasted. 

F,  properly  (f),  with  a  very  nuld  hiss,  scarcely  more  than  a 
single  tooth  being  touched  by  the  lower  lip,  so  that  it  approcu^hes 
(ph).  It  has  this  sound  only  at  the  beginning  of  syllables,  or  before 
s.  or  when  doubled.  At  the  end  of  a  word  or  between  vowels  it 
falls  into  an  equally  mild  (v).  Before  /,  n,  at  the  end  of  syllables 
it  faUs  into  (b),  but  if  d  or  t  follow  the  n,  then  fnd,  Jht  become 
fmnd,  mnt),  most  generally,  though  some  say  (mnd,  fiit).  Ex. 
lotur  (foou-t^r)  foot,  ofsi  (ovsi)  arrogance ;  haf  (naav)  sea,  arfir 
(arv'CT)  inheritance ;  tafia  (tab'la)  tahle,  nafa  (nab'nh)  name ;  nefiia 
(neb'na)  to  name,  ne&t  (nemnt)  supine  of  nefna^  ja&t  (jaft),  from 
the  pulpit  (jamnt)  equauy} 

G  is  the  most  changeable  of  all  the  letters,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
lay  down  rules  which  should  apply  to  every  case.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  syllables  it  is  (g)  before  a,  d,  o,  6,  u,  i,  6,  au,  and  (j)  before 
a,  e,  ei,  i,  k,  y,  y,  ey  and  also  before  j.     The  first  group  corresponds 

Early  English  use  ]y  or  tS  in  place  of  and  1$  eliminated.  He  eyen  aflsumes  ini- 

an  organic  (d).    The  Englishman  now  tial  ^A  =  (th)  in  Chaucer,  see  the  intro- 

pronounces  the  demonstrative  pronomi-  duction  to  Chap.  VII.  §  1,  near  the  end. 

nal   femiily  with   initial  (dh),  which  ^  I  took  the  e  for  (b)  instead  of  (e). 

no  one  has  yet  asserted  for  Anglosaxon  — H.S. 

{toot  noeh  niemand  im  AngeUikehntehin         *  The    sound  before  it  \b  t^   pure 

hehauptet  hat).  He  considers  that  Eng-  aspirate    without    consonant   quality, 

lish  (dh)  has  arisen  partly  from  (th)  r^tt  (riEHt)  —H.S. 

and  partly  from  (d),  and  that  in  Anglo-  '  Jafnt  or  j'amt  with  voiceless  m 

saxon  )),  d,  must  be  everywhere  restored,  (jamht) . — H.  S. 
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to  non-palatal  Towels,  and  the  aeoond  to  palatal  vowels,  bnt  this 
diTidon  is  not  exact,  for  e,  u  6  (e,  9,  os)  hiaye  precisely  the  same 
eletution  of  tlie  tongae  as  ei  (m),  and  a  (aa»)  is  a  back  Towel, 
before  which  the  use  of  the  palatal  (^)  is  exactly  similar  to  that  in 
older  "RngHali  regard^  %ky  (ri^aaid%  sAai),  saprji  p.  206.  The  palatal 
ky^are  expressed  by  Jl^\  gj  before  the  fiivt  group,  and  should  always 
be  so  expressed.  G  ^&&t  0,  0,  becomes  (gh),  and  after  (5,  ^,  it  faUs 
into  (tt7h,  wh,  w)  or  almost  entirely  disappears.  Bnt  after  an  (i) 
sound,  it  becomes  {g\  kk)  or  eyen  completely  (jh,  j),  and  occasion* 
ally  disappears  as  (i).  These  changes  are  extremely  interesting  be- 
cause they  shew  the  stages  through  which  the  ags.  s  passed  in  older 
"Rngliah  before  it  entirely  subsided  into  the  present  ^j  i,  w  u)  or 
totally  disappeared.  We  haye,  therefore,  an  actual  liymg  example 
of  the  intermediate  sounds,  already  suggested  by  theory,  establish- 
ing the  correctness  of  the  preyious  hypotiiesis,  suprii,  p.  512.    Ex. : 

(g),  gafa  (gaau*ya)  gift^  g&s  (gaaus)  goosey  gaukur  (g(B0Bt'i9r)  euckoWy 
gl6%  (glooudh)  live  eoal,  go^ur  (goon  dh^),  gora  (yceoBTa)  to 
make. 

{g\  gses  (yaats)  geese,  gseta  r^aat*ta)  to  keep,  geit  {geeii)  goat,  gjof 
(^OBOBy)  gifi,  gjam  (yiadtnh)  prone,  p^gja  (piiq*^)  pwse, 
gefa  (^ee*ya)  give. 

(gh)  og  (oogh)  and,  dogum  (doeoegh'^m)  to  days,  sag^i  (saahi^gh*- 
dhi)  daglaunamenn  (daa[^gh*lceo8i*namen')  day  labourers. 

(gtc^h,  wh,  w),  Ijiiga  (liuu'i^gu^ha,  ljuu*[^wha,  liuu'wa,  Ijuu-a)  to  teU 
a  falsehood,  aU  varieties  of  barely  pronounced  (gu^h)  being  per- 
missible, and  the  last  two  forms  being  most  common.  This 
disappearance  of  (gM'h)  strongly  calls  to  mind  the  absence  of 
(gh)  in  the  Welch  system  of  mutation  of  initial  consonants, 
thus  (by  f,  m ;  d,  dh,  n)  should  have  in  Welch  a  coirespond- 
ing  (g,  gh,  q),  but  instead  of  (gh)  an  hiatus  is  substituted  as : 
eu  gm,  dy  afr,  fy  ngafir  (ey  gaay'r,  da  aay'r,  ya-qaay'r),  th$ir, 
thy,  my  goat,  where  we  ought  clearly  to  haye  (da  ghaay'r). 

(fh,  /h)  mig  (mii^h)  me,  eigum  (eeigli'mi)  possessions,  sig  {mgh^ 
himself,  eg  (jee^h)  I,  gn»gHS  (gnaat[^hd),  enough. 

(ilh)  f jarlflegt  (fiar'laai |^^ht)  far  lying. 

(j)  feginn  (feevm)  fain,  segja  (seei-ja)  to  say,  dragi^  (draa'jtdh), 
draw,  put,  bogi  (boovt)  how  for  shooting,  agi  (aa*Jt)  chastisement, 
bigindi  (baauvmdt)  troubles. 

In  addition  to  these  we  must  reckon  the  cases  where  a  scarcely 
perceptible  {gh,,  ik,  gtrh,  wh)  is  developed  from  («,  uu)  as :  sd,  bd 
(ai'i^jh,  buu(^wh)  ever,  farm.  The  Swedish  reading  of  gn  as  (qn)  is 
unknown  except  when  d,  t  follow  as  lygndi  (lnqn*dt)  became  calm, 
rigndi,  rignt  (r»»qn'd»,  rnqnt)  was  rained  on.  When  s  foUows  the 
It  is  lost,  as  gagns  (gagks). 

H  before  vowels  is  (h',  h)  and  is  never  dropped.  Before  conso- 
nants it  is  used  simply  to  make  them  voiceless.  Thus  we  have  the 
remarkable  set  of  digraphs,  HJ,  HL,  KN,  HR,  HT,  existing  as 
distinct  (jh,  Ih,  nh,  rh,  wh),  as  was  conjectured  for  Anglosaxon, 
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p.  513.  HJ  »  (jh)  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  initial  element  in 
my  pronunciation  of  hue  (jhfu),  and  is  not  (Arh,  gh\  but  of  course 
ordy  slightly  different.  HL  =  (Ih)  is  the  true  whispered  (1),  with 
the  breath  passing  out  at  each  side  of  the  tongue,  and  hence  dif- 
ferent 6x)m  the  unilateral  Welch  //  (Ihh),  so  that  "Welch :  Uadd 
(Ihhaadh)  to  hilly  and  Icelandic :  hla%  (Ihaadh)  a  street,  a  moundy 
are  perfectly  distinct  in  sound.  This  (Ih)  sound  is  also  frequently 
developed  from  U  final,  intended  for  dl,  but  called  (dtlh)  as  ^ 
(audtlh)  eel,  and  even  before  t,  as :  alt  (alht)  all.  It  would 
therefore  naturally  replace  our  English  final  ('1)  in  fiddle,  if  I 
occurred  final  after  a  consonant,  just  as  the  modem  French  stable 
(stablh),  p.  52.*  This  is  really  the  case  withHN  =«  (nh),  which  not 
only  occurs  initially,  as  hn{fiir  (nhii'vw)  jfent/J?,'  but  in  nn  as :  einn 
(tftdtnh)  one,  and  :  vatn  (vatnh)  water.  In  HR  =  (rh)  the  Icelandic 
possesses  perfect  whispered  r,  which  on  the  analogy  of  (Ih,  nh) 
is  the  sound  of  the  fayourite  nominative  termination  -r  in  old 
Korse,  as :  bleikr,  deigr  (bl^ft'^rh,  deeigrh)  pale,  wet,  but  the  modem 
custom  is  to  use  -ur  (-n)  in  its  place,  and  this  pronunciation  has 
probably  arisen  from  the  sound  (rh)  having  been  dropped,  and  (r) 
simply  retained,  as  (bl^^tkr)  with  a  distinct  trilled  (r)  not  forming 
a  syllable,  and  different  from  (blwtk'r),  into  which  it  probably  sank, 
before  the  transition  into  (bl^rkpr)  took  place,  as  the  Icelander 
naturally  conceives  all  indistinct  sounds  to  be  ($)  which  is  hu 
"  natural  vowel."  The  close  resemblance  of  (rh)  to  (s)  however, 
and  the  correspondence  of  the  Icelandic  -r  with  the  Gothic  -s, 
renders  the  old  sound  (rh)  extremely  probable,  and  possibly  the 
old  Latin  confusion  of  terminal  s,  r  as  arhos  arbor,  honoa  honor, 
may  rest  upon  a  similar  antecedent  whispered  pronunciation  of  r. 
The  use  of  MV  =  (wh)  is  the  most  singular,  because  (w)  is  not  a 
recognized  element  in  the  language,  and  it  will  be  best  considered 
under  V. 

I  is  distinctly  (tV,  i)  both  long  and  short,  the  very  sounds  which 
we  were  led  to  attribute  to  ♦  in  the  xiv  th  century  (p.  297).  It  is 
interesting  also  to  see  that  foreigners,  unable  to  appreciate  the  true 
(«  ♦),  course  it  with  {ee,  e),^  which  is  a  corroboration  of  the  re- 


^  The  sound  of  hi  is  more  correctly 
(Ijh).— H.  8.     See  infrkf  p.  646,  n.  1. 

2  Compare  Cooj)er,  p.  32,  "  N  For- 
matur  ab  extremitate  iingusB  superio- 
rum  dentium  radici  appositd  (si  spiri- 
tas  utrinque  per  labia  ematur  formatur 
l)  huic  correspondet  htty  quam  scribunt 
Anffli  per  Arti,  know  hnow^  oognosco." 
— ^p.  37,  "A#»  quam  scribimus  Arw." 
— p.  38,  ''  thy  why  shy  thy  Afi  ui  Alpba- 
beto  non  numerantur."— p.  39,  "  kn 
ponitur  pro  hn." — p.  67.  "  Kn  sona- 
tur  ut  hn ;  knave  nebulo,  knead  mala 
cisso,  knee  genu,  kneel  ingeniculor,  knife 
culter,  knight  eques,  knit  necto,  knock 
tundo,  know  nosco,  knuckle  articulus ; 
quasi  hnwe,  etc." 


'  Bask  says  that  the  ^*  sound  espe- 
cially when  it  is  long  seems  to  approach 
to  that  of  the  deep  e  {e).**  Rapp  says 
**  folfflich  •  =  i  gilt,"  i.e,  consequently 
i  =  (*).  Grimm  says:  "Wiihrend  der 
unterschied  zwischen  i  und  i  in  solchen 
zweisilbigen  formen  beinahe  unmerk- 
lich  sein,  z.  b.  qvi'Sa  poema  fast  lauten 
musz  wie  qvtSa  metus,  obschon  kurzes 
i  im  munde  des  Islanders  sich  dem 
elaut  nahcrt,"  i.e.  he  considers  that  the 
dissyllables  qvi'Ka  poem^  qvtSa  fear 
oufht  to  be  nearly  indistinguishable, 
'*  EUthough  in  the  mouth  of  an  Icelander 
short  t  approaches  to  the  sound  of  tf." 
(Gr.  P,  486).  Mr.  Sweet  says  than 
in  unaccented  syllables  t  is  rather  (e) 
than  (t). 
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mark,  p.  271,  and  even  in  some  terminations,  e  often  stands  in 
MSS.  for  f ,  as  in :  haskalegr,  misseri,  lande,  for  h^kaligr,  missiri, 
landi  (Haaus'kalng^r,  mfS'stVn',  land'u)  dang&rom^  quarter  year,  to  a 
land.  At  the  present  day,  however,  the  (tt)  is  veiy  distinct,  as  is 
never  confused  with  (ii),  thus :  vinum  m(num  (vtrnraa  mii'upm)  do 
not  rhyme,  and  children  in  repeating  the  alphabet  never  confuse  i  with 
I,  that  is  (n)  with  (ii).  Icelandic  is  the  only  language  I  have  met 
with  which  distinctly  recognizes  this  long  (tV),  though  we  have  seen 
that  it  is  occasionally  generated  in  English  (p.  106).  The  short  t 
is  the  true  usual  English  (»'),  and  is  perfectly  distinct  from  (i).  In 
older  books  i  before  a  vowel  was  used,  where  y  is  now  employed. 

r  on  the  other  hand  is  (ii,  i),  generally  long,  but  short  in  un- 
accented syllables.  It  is  not,  however,  found  short  in  closed  ac- 
cented syllables  as  in  Scotch  and  French.^  Bask  considers  i,  tt  aa 
diphthongs,  as  it  were  tj  uv  =  {ii,  su),  but  there  is  no  foundation  for 
this  in  actual  speech,  and  the  conception  seems  due  to  the  mode  of 
writing. 

J  was  used  as  the  ancient  capital  of  %,  at  the  beginning  of  words, 
but  as  it  was  there  pronounced  as  (j)  before  vowels,  it  has  in  recent 
times  been  used  in  the  middle  of  words  before  vowels,  even  though 
the  sound  was  not  always  the  pure  consonant  (j),  but  much  more 
frequently  an  (i)  diphthongising  with  the  following  vowel.  It 
changes  a  preceding  k,  g  from  (k,  g)  into  {k,  g),  but  the  sound  of  (i) 
is  still  heard  as  much  as  in  the  Italian :  chiaro,  ghiaja  (^da'ro, 
^idi'ia)  clear,  gravel.  It  does  not  seem  to  change  a  preceding  I,  n 
from  (1,  n)  into  (Ij,  nj),  as  Ija  (liaau)  new  cut  grass,  Ijo^  (Udoudh) 
poem,  liuftir  (liuu'v^r)  gentle,  Ijae  (Haat)  to  lend;  nidlgur  (niaaul-- 
g«r)  hedgehog  .  In  some  cases  the  sound  of  (j)  would  be  difGicult 
as :  fjirms  (fiaau'rinzs)  of  the  fee,  fjarlsegt  (fiaar'laa*!  Aht)  far -lying, 
bjost  (biooust)  hwked,  brjosti  (brf<M>ust*»)  breast,  nljop  (Ihlooup) 
leaped.  Hence/  must  be  merely  looked  upon  as  a  dipthongizing  (i), 
not  (i).  In  all  these  cases,  however,  a  simple  (j)  would  be  con- 
sidered correct,  thus  (Lraau,  Lrooudh,  Iruuvvr,  ha&i,  niaaul'g^, 
fraau'rins,  fraar'laat'i^^ht,  bjooust,  brjoous'tt,  Uuooup). 

K  is  (k)  before  a,  d,  o,  6,  u,  d,  Q,  au  and  {h)  before  a,  e,  e%,  i,  i, 
y,  fi,  eg,  j,  thus  kirkja  (^tr*^a)  church,  contains  the  true  inter- 
mediate sound  between  the  Scotch  kirh  (kerk)  and  Chaucer's  chirche 
(tshirtsh'e),  suprk  pp.  203-6.'  K  does  not  assume  the  forms  (kh, 
llh,  ku7h),  and  hence  differs  materially  frx)m  G. 

L  is  usually  and  always  intentionally  (1),  but  the  sound  of  (Ih) 
is  sometimes  produced  by  a  following  t,  as  alt  (alht)  all.  In  the 
case  of  II,  the  first  I  is  pronounced  as  (d),  and  if  the  second  is  final, 
it  becomes  (M),  and  thus  generates  a  (t)  in  passing  from  (d),  so 
that  the  combination  becomes  (-dtlh),  and  the  first  (d)  is  frequently 
scarcely  audible,  as  (-Ldtlh),  the  whole  combination  being  rapidly 


>  Short  (i)  in  yin^  (tbiqg).    I  think  '  I  thonght  Ar  before  e,  t,  etc.,  was 

r.  Hjaltalln  said  uiat  the  pi 
n  (thtoe)  ir  " 
oocim.— H.  8. 


Mr.  Hjaltalln  said  uiat  the  pronnncia-      really  (kj)  not  (kj=A;),  bat  this  wu 

— H.S. 


tion  (thti^)jRith  open  (t)  sometimes      probably  incorrect 
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pronounced,^  and  rl  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  thus :  kail  karl 
(kai  dtlh)  calling,  ehwrl.  Between  two  vowels,  U  is  distinctly  (dl) 
as  falla  (kad'la^  to  call.     See  K.     For  hi  see  H. 

M  is  always  intentionally  (m),  but  may  be  yoiceless  (mh)  before  t. 

K  is  always  intentionally  (n),  but  after  t,  h  final,  (nh.)  is  generated 
as :  yatn  (vatnh)  water ^  regn  (reg|_knh)  rat'n,  vagn  (yag[^knh)  wain^ 
and  nn  m  are  both  (-i^dtidi)  final,  see  L.  Thus  kl^nn  (klie|^dtnh) 
imallf  finn  (fii[^dtnh)  Jine^  j&m  (jaau(_dtnh)  iron,  ^^  But  should 
nn  belong  to  the  following  syllable,  or  if  it  be  a  simple  vowel  that 
goes  before,  the  sound  is  (n),  as  i-nni  (aun*m)  to  the  river,  dat.  sing, 
with  art.,  ey-nni  (^tn'nt)  to  the  island ;'  so  also :  kanna  (kan*na)  to 
eurvey,  haon  (nan)  hs,  brenna  (bren*na)  to  hum,  etc.  Old  writers 
often  used  II,  nn,  in  all  cases  before  d,  t  without  regard  to  the 
radical  form,  though  the  custom  was  never  general.  This  nnd  has 
been  long  since  entirely  laid  aside,  as  also  II,  d  where  the  root  has 
a  simple  /,  {;'." — Rash}  In  NG  the  n  becomes  (q),  and  the  g  has 
its  fall  sound  of  (g\  thus  J^ing  (thiiqg)^  council,  assemlly,  and  the 
preceding  vowel  is  always  one  of  the  accented  series  d,  i,  6,  ii,  y. 
Konra%  GCslason,  however,  maintains  that  the  vowel  should  always 
be  unaccented  in  old  Norse ;  but  his  opinion  does  not  find  much 
favour.  NE  is  also  pronounced  (qk)  as :  )?dnki  (thaauqk'i)  mind, 
thought,  hAnki  (naanqk't)  handle  of  a  basket,  ear  of  ajar. 

0  is  the  pure  (oo,)  long  and  ehort,  supr^  pp.  94-96,  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  EngHsh  (aa,  o),'  and  is  identified  by  Bask  with  the 
Swedish  a,  Bussian  and  Finnish  o,  but  as  he  also  makes  it  the  same 
as  English  o  (o),  some  doubt  attaches  to  the  other  indications. 

0'  is  the  pure  English  diphthong  (oou)  as  heard  in  know.  The 
final  u  here  generates  a  (w)  when  another  vowel  follows,  as  soa^i 
(soo'wadhi)  wasted.  When  a  doubled  tt  follows,  where  there  is  an 
assimilated  guttural,  the  first  element  is  shortened,  and  the  guttural 
is  faintly  heard,  as  dottir  (doui^gicht'tir^  daughter.  When  6  is  final, 
the  (u)  is  heard  quite  as  distinctly  as  in  English,  thus  sko  (skoou) 
shoes,  is  a  perfect  rhyme  to  know. 

0,  (E,^  is  (oeoe,  oe)  long  and  short,  and  is  kept  quite  distinct  from 
{99,  0),  as  in  dogum  (doecegh'^m)  to  dags.  The  form  oe  is  only  used 
by  theoretical  writers. 

P  is  always  (p),  except  in  the  combination  pt  which  is  called  (ft) 
as  lopt  (loft)  air,  but  modem  writers,  and  among  them  the  learned 
Jon  porkelsson,  are  beginning  to  employ  ft  by  preference. 


^  X^  nn  =  ('dlb,  ^dah)  between 
vowels  generally,  as  well  as  finals  falloy 
allra,  einna  =  (a'dlhrah),  etc.  L  is 
generally  rather  Hj).  One  Icelander 
(Mr.  6.  Yigftisson)  said  he  coold  not 
sound  the  English  I,  Thus/a/Za  is  more 
correctly  {fa*dljhah).--H.S. 

'  In  Doth  these  cases  -nni  stands  for 
'inni  and  is  the  dat.  fern,  of  the  suffixed 
definite  article,  so  that  it  has  no  ety- 
mological connection  with  the  preced- 
ing d,  ey,  and  the  division  of  the  syUa- 


hles  being  etymological,  not  phonetic, 
in  Icelanmc,  -nn  is  said  to  belong  en- 
tirely to  the  second  syllable,  but  a  dis- 
tinct (n,n)  is  realljT  pronounced. 

*  Before  <,  »  is  voiceless  as  heini 
(betftnht).— H.8. 

^  See  p.  545,  note  1. 

*  I  took  the  0  for  (o)  not  (o). — ^H.S. 

*  In  old  Icelandic  there  was  a  long 
GB  distinct  from  sb,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  absorbed  by  ee  at  an  early  period. 
— H.S. 
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QY  is  fonnd  in  old  MSS.  bnt  even  there  interchanges  with  kv. 
At  present  q  has  no  yalne  different  from,  (k),  and  consequently  (k) 
is  now  generally  written. 

B  is  a  strongly  trilled  (.r)  as  in  Scotland,  and  when  doubled,  as 
in  Qarri  (fia.r*.r«')  remote^  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  is  very  great.  Pinal  -ur  (-«r)  is  however  more  lightly  pro- 
nounced. In  tiie  following  transcription  I  shall  simply  use  (r). 
but  the  reader  must  be  careful  never  to  say  (j).  The  combinations 
rl,  m  are  considered  under  L,  N.  The  final  -r  after  consonants, 
was  probably  (rh)  see  hr  under  H,  but  it  is  now  generally  replaced 
by  -ttr  (-ot).^ 

S  is  always  intentionally  (s),  and  never  (z),  but  (z)  is  sometimes 
generated,  although  it  is  not  recognized.  Thus  («)  final  after  /,  n, 
and  perhaps  in  other  cases,  generates  an  intermediate  (z).  For  ex- 
ample, if  we  compare:  eins,  sins  (eeinzs,  siinzs),  with  English 
stains,  scenes  {steemzSy  siinzs),  we  shall  see  that  the  difference 
of  the  terminations,  here  written  alike,  arises  from  the  (s)  in  Ice- 
landic being  intentional  and  predominant,  but  the  (z)  generated 
and  therefore  lightly  touched,  while  in  EngHsh  the  (z)  is  inten- 
tional and  predominant,  and  though  the  (s)  is  often  prolonged, 
and  in  the  church  singing  of  chmty  children,  not  unfirequently 
painfolly  hissed,  it  is  yet  merely  generated  by  a  careless  relaxation 
of  the  voice,  and  its  very  existence  is  unknown  to  many  speakers. 
We  might  therefore  write  the  Icelandic  (-ulzs)  and  the  English 
(-nz^s),  but  (-ns,  -nz)  is  sufficient  for  most  purposes.  I  found  also 
that  there  was  an  unacknowledged  tendency  to  pronounce  s  final 
after  long  vowels,  in  the  same  way ;  thus  :  Ms,  has,  meis,  vfs,  hrfs, 
ros,  hus,  mus  sounded  to  me  (laauzs,  baauzs,  m^tzs,  viizs,  rhiizs, 
roouzs,  Huuzs,  muuzs)  halter,  stable,  manger,  wise,  vegetable,  rose, 
house,  matise,  the  two  last  words  sounding  quite  different  from  the 
Scotch  (hus,  mus).  Even  in  the  name  of  Iceland  itself,  Tsland,  I  found 
the  *  varying  from  (z)  to  (s)  at  different  times,  as  (iis'land,  iiz'land). 
Between  two  vowels  s  may  similarly  have  a  tendency  to  become  (z), 
but  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  the  numerous  words  of  this 
class  orally,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  natives  who  had 
not  learned  the  sound  of  (z)  from  other  languages.  We  may 
always  pronounce  (s)  without  offence,  but  (z)  would  be  frequently 
very  offensive.  Initially  before  j,  s  seems  to  assume  the  form  (sj) 
or  (shj),  the  latter  was  the  sound  I  heard  in  sjukur  (shjuu^k^r) 
sick.  Icelanders  have  a  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  sound  of  EngHsh 
(ah),  except  in  such  a  word  as  sugar,  which  they  probably  call 
(shjuugvr).' 

T  is  the  usual  (t),  but  in  tt,  where  the  first  t  stands  for  an  assimi- 
lated guttural,  while  both  letters  are  pronounced  (t,t),  the  guttural 
still  generally  asserts  itself,  see  ^,  K,  0'. 

p  is  (th),  and  that  invariably,  although  it  stands  in  places  where 

*  In  rt,  the  r  Ib  Toiceless,  as  hart  pronounce  (sh,  teh).  They  sonnd  our 
(narht). — H.S.  cAwrtfA  as  (siErhs).    They  also  find  our 

'  Most  Icelanders  seem  unable  to      (z)  very  difficult. — H.S. 
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(dh)  is  now  pronounced  in  English.  Bask,  howeyer,  excepts  '^  pro- 
nouns and  particles  which  in  daily  speech  are  attracted  like  en- 
clitics to  the  foregoing  word,  as  a  sefi-j^inni'  in  thy  days,  ha£r  }>u 
hast  thou  ?  where  it  has  the  sound  of  %.  The  word  }>u  is  often  thus 
contracted  with  verbs,  in  which  case  u  loses  its  accent,  and  ^  is 
changed. into  %,  d,  or  t^  as  the  foregoing  letter  may  require;  as 
haf-%u  (Havdhp)  Imper.  of  hafa  to  have,  kom-du  (kom'd^)  Imper. 
of  koma,  rfs-tu  (riis't^)  of  risa  to  riseV  These  are  equivalent  to 
Chaucer's  saystow  wiltow  (sais'tu,  wt'lt'u),  sayest  thou,  unit  thou, 
(supr^  p.  371,  art.  98,  e,  Ex.)  the  vulgar  German  haschte  (nash't^) 
»  hast  du,  hast  thou,  etc.    They  are  generated,  unintentional  sounds.' 

TJ  seems  to  be  pure  (09,  0)  long  and  short,  and  the  existence  of 
the  forms  d,  6  (aau,  ooxi)  would  seem  to  indicate  the  absence  of  any 
letter  for  (u)  even  in  ancient  times,  and  au  for  (odoe)  and  (oeoe^)  ap- 
pears to  imply  that  this  value  of  u  was  ancient,  see  AU.'  Tins 
sound  of  {9)  is  often  confosed  with  (y),  on  the  one  hand,  and  (gb)  on 
the  other.  Thus  to  Mr.  M.  Bell  the  Erench  u  sounds  (p),  and  to 
me  (y).  In  our  own  provinces  (y,  9)  seem  to  be  heard  indifferently, 
thus  I  heard  both  (tyy)  and  (t^^)  for  two  in  Norwich,  See  also  the 
Devonshire  sounds  in  (p.  301  note).  In  Scotland  (y)  and  (0)  are 
both  used,  though  only  (y)  is  generally  recognizedi  I  hear  (9)  for 
the  Erench  e  muet,  but  others  hear  (d,  ph).  In  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many (os)  and  in  others  {9)  are  used  for  6.  Hence  we  must  not  be 
surprised  at  Bask's  finding  Icelandic  u  **  almost  like  deep^  Swedish  o 
in  hoy  rd^," probably  {9),  or  "  Grerman  il,^^  which  he  may  have  heard  as 
(9),  wishing  to  keep  it  distinct  from  (i)  into  which  his  own  Danish 
y  had  fallen.  He  adds  that  ''the  word  gu%  God  is  pronounced 
nearly  as  gvo^  or  gvii^,"  but  to  me  it  sounds  (gvwdh)  or  {gw99dh) 
where  the  inserted  v,  or  a  labialized  y  arising  perhaps  firom  an 
intense  effort  to  avoid  any  palatisation  of  the  y  into  (gj).  The 
distinction  between  the  sounds  of  u,  0  (9,  oe)  is,  if  I  rightly  ap- 
preciate it,  precisely  the  same  as  that  between  i,  t  (i,  ♦),  or  («,  e) 
that  is,  the  position  of  the  tongue  and  lips  is  the  same  for  both 
elements  in  each  pair,  but  the  whole  of  the  back  part  of  the  mouth 
etc.,  is  wider  for  the  second  element  in  each  pair  than  for  the  first. 

If  is  (uu,  u),  long  in  accented,  short  in  open  unaccented  syllables." 
Bask  says  l^at  it  has  two  sounds,  apparently  (uu, «),  but  his  expla- 
nation is  quite  unintelligible,  owing  to  his  confusing  vowels  so  un- 
like, as  (a,  p,  0,  u)«  Ko  such  distinction  was  admitted  by  Mr. 
Magnusson.  It  seems  impossible  to  an  Icelander  to  pronoimce 
final  it  without  some  labio-guttural  intonation  after  it,  such  as  (wh, 
gi^h),  thus :  bu  (buu)  or  rather  (buu(_wh)  farm. 

>  The  change  of  ]y  to  ^  is  rare  in  olo^y,  thus  art.  15,  he  speaks  of  *'  X  or 

this  case.  high  e  in  the   Swedish  word   engel, 

*  See  note  on  %  eaprk,  p.  541,  n.  2.  French  ^  in  aprit^  £nglish  e  in  fMou? 

'  See,  howeyer,  a  different  opinion  or  at  in  hair,**  and  "  the  lower  sonnd 

advanced  by  Mr.  Sweet,  inirk,  p.  559.  of  <  in  the  Swedish  le/va,  veto,  French 

1  Bask  calls  {e)  deep,  and  (e)  hi^h,         >  Short  (u)  in  >6ngr,  not  (»)  as  if 
which  is  contrary  to  the  usual  termin-      spelled  «.— JB:.S. 
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Y  is  (y)  with  so  slight  a  contact  of  the  lower  lips  with  the  np]^ 
teeth  as  to  yary  in  effect  at  different  times  as  (bh,  y),  but  I  did  not 
feel  justified  in  noting  it  as  (bh)  without  haying  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  sound  from  numerous  speakers.'  That  it  was  not 
originally  (y)  is  clear  to  me  from  the  combination  HV,  which 
is  called  (wh)  in  the  southern,  and  (ktrh)  in  the  northern  districts 
of  Iceland,  corresponding  to  the  English  and  Scotch  sounds  of 
teh,  and  the  South  and  North  Wales  pronunciation  of  ehw.  These 
point  to  an  original  (w)  and  to  the  transitional  sound  (bh)  before 
Mling  into  (y).  For  the  unyoiced  (y)  could  only  be  (f ),  the 
Aberdeen  expression  of  trA;  and  the  unyoiced  (bh)  would  be 
(ph),  neither  of  which  sounds  seem  to  be  used,  although  /  now 
falls  into  v.  It  is  yery  possible  that  in  earlier  times  /  had  the 
true  sounds  of  (f,  y),  and  that «,  then  not  distinguished  in  writing 
from  II,  was  (w),  whence  hv  would  be  (wh).  At  the  present  day,  r, 
h9  =  (y,  wh)  is  an  anomaly,  which  could  hardly  haye  been  originaL 

X  is  traditionally  used  for  ks,  ^8,  without  any  known  reason, 
except  custom,  and  shortens  the  preceding  yowel  like  a  doubled 
consonant. 

Y  has  precisely  the  same  value  as  t  (t)  and  is  only  employed  to 
point  out  certain  grammatical  or  etymological  relations.  But  in 
some  valleys  it  is  yet  called  (y),  and  this  was  possibly  its  original 
sound.  The  present  sound  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the 
in  th  century,  and  to  nave  become  prevalent  in  the  xiv  th. 

y  is  now  the  same  as  i  (ii).  "  The  name  of  the  letter,  however, 
is  pronounced  altogether  as  it  is  in  Swedish  and  Danish,"  says 
Bask,  tiiat  is,  as  (yy)  or  more  commonly  ^silon. 

Z  has  always  tiie  sound  of  (s),  its  use  is  merely  etymological 
or  literary,  shewing  that  some  letter  has  been  lost  before  «,  and  as 
it  is  not  consistently  employed,  it  would  be  better  disused  altogether. 

The  alphabet  is  read  thus,  in  Icelandic  orthography ;  a  4  b^  c^ 
d^  e%  e  ^  eff  g^  h^  i  { jo%  ka  eU  emm  enn  o  6  p^  qd  err  ess  t^  u  u 
vaff  ex  ypsilon  ;^silon  zeta  ]?om  ce  =  (aa  aau  bjee  sjee  djee 
eedh  ee  jree  ef  ^jee  naau  «V  ii  joodh  kaau  edtlh  em  en  oo  oou  piee 
kuu  er  es  tree  99  uu  vaf  eks  «pstlon  iip'stlon  see*ta  thodtnh  aat). 
Both  86  and  oe  are  written  occasionally,  but  they  are  not  distin- 
gnished  in  sound,  and  are  both  named  (aat). 

The  stress  is  on  the  first  syllable  of  all  words  long  or  short, 
simple  or  compound,  but  in  the  case  of  compounds  each  component 
has  an  accent  as  if  it  were  simple,  and  the  chief  stress  lies  on  the 
first.  A  single  final  consonant,  or  a  single  consonant  between  two 
vowels,  leaves  the  preceding  vowel  long,  as :  vel  (veel)  well,  man- 
saugur  (maan-soBcei'Jw:)  loveaong,  ve^  (veedh)  pledge,  J^at  (thaat) 
that,  til  (t«l)  to.  A  doubled  consonant,  or  two  consonants  (of 
which  final  r  is  not  one)  shortens  and  "  stops"  the  preceding  vowel, 
and  diminishes  the  length  of  the  first  element  of  diphthongs. 
Doubled  consonants  are  fully  pronounced,  as  in  Italian,  suprcl  p.  55. 

1  I  thought  at  first  that «  was  (bh),      Mr.   Hjaltalin  that  it  was  a  dental 
and  I  was  only  induced  to  consider  it      sound.— H.  S. 
as  a  (y)  by  the  distinct  statement  of 
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Itask  asserts  that  all  vowels  and  diphthongs  are  nasalized  when 
standing  immediately  before  m  and  n,  but  if  such  nasalisation 
exists,  it  must  be  very  slight,  and  I  did  not  detect  it.  But  see 
infrd  p.  558, 1.  25. 

When  three  consonants  come  together  one  is  usually  omitted,  as 
hiUft  (Haaulht)  half,  volgt  (volht)  lukewarm^  margt  (maart)  much. 
Similarly  islenzskt  (iis'lenst)  loelandie,  danskt  (danst)  Danish ; 
gagns  (gagks)  of  tM«,  hrafiis  (rhafs)  a  erow^Sf  vatns  (vas)  water's. 
Similarly  r  is  little  heard  before  at  and  nd,  as  verstur  (yest'^)  tvorsty 
fyrstur  {fh-tgr)  Jirst.  For  r/,  m,  see  L,N;  for  Jhd,  fnt^  see  T,  for 
gnd,  gnt,  see  G-. 

These  obseirations  will  give  the  reader  a  tolerably  complete 
notion  of  Icelandic  pronunciation,  and  enable  him,  with  a  little 
attention,  to  read  intelligibly.  There  is  no  sound  really  difficult  in 
the  language,  but  the  combinations  are  unusual,  and  will  require 
care.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  haye  an  example,  for  which,  as 
ahready  mentioned  (p.  534,)  tiie  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  has 
been  selected.  The  text  is  taken  from  that  revised  by  Mr.  Magnus* 
Bon,^  and  the  pronunciation  was  written  down  from  his  dictation, 
and  afterwards  carefrdly  compared  with  his  reading.  The  transla- 
tion is  constructed  on  the  same  principles  as  before  (p.  534).  The 
reader  is  recommended  to  read  the  words  of  one  verse  over  with 
care  and  repeat  them  till  he  can  form  tly  sounds  with  ease  and 
rapidity  from  memory  before  proceeding  to  a  second  verse.  If  he 
proceeds  through  the  whole  parable  in  this  way,  and  commits  the 
text  to  memory,  he  will  be  able  to  read  any  Icelandic  book  in- 
telligibly to  an  Icelander. 

Ldkasar  Gu^spjall  15,  11-32.  Luuk-asar  Gvppdh'spiatlh,  15, 

11-32. 

11.  Ennfremur  sag^i  hann:  11.  En'free'nwr  saa[^gh'dh» 
ma%ur  nokkur  dtti  tvo  sonu,            Han :  maa'dhpr  nok'kn:  aui^ktrht*- 

ti  tvoo  BOO'n^, 

12.  M  fngri  ^eirrs,  sag%i  vi^  12.  Saauiiq*gn'thmr*rasaai^ghl 
fd%ur  sinn :  fa^ir !  l£t  mig  i&  dht  vtdh  foeoedh'^  sin :  faa'dhtr ! 
bann  hluta  fjdrins,  sem  m^r  laaut  mt'i^h  faau  than  Ih^a'ta 
ber;  og  hann  skipti  miUi  ^eirra  ftaau'rinzs,  seem  mieer  beer ; 
fi^nu.  oogh  Han  siif'tt  m«d*l>  th«[^tr'ra 

f»ee*np. 

Verbatim  D^antiaiion. 
Luke's  Gospel,  16,  11-32.  fiEitiier  his:   feither!  let  me  feng  that 

11.  StiU-fiirther  said  he :  man  cer-  lot  of-the-fee  which  to-me  are-m>me ; 
tain  had  two  sons,  &iid  he  divided  hetween  them  fee-the. 

12.  The  younger  of -them  said  to  13.   Some    days    since,   took   the 

^  Hits  Nya  Testamenti  Drottins  toii  The  New  Testament  of-Lord  onrs  Jesos 

JesCi  Erists,  ftsamt  melS  DaTitSs  S&l-  Christ,  toother  with  Davids  Psalms, 

mum.    Endursko'SuV  titg&fa.    Oxford :  Revised  Mition.    Oxford ;  printed  in 

Srenta'S    i  PrentsmilSju    H6sk6lan8  i  Print-smithy   of- High -school -the  in 

'xford,  &  Eostna'5  hins  Brezka   og  Oxford,  at   cost   of- the   Britiidi  and 

Erienda  Bifliufdlags.  1863.    Literally :  Foreign  Bihle-fellowship. 
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13.  Nokknim  dogmn  sOSar  tok 
ad  f  Bgri  alt  £^  sitt  og  fer^a^ist 
£  Qarlsegfc  land ;  ]?ar  s6a%i  hann 
f^  slnu  1  ohofsomum  li&a^L 


14.  Nd  er  hann  haHSi  eytt 
ollum  eigom  slnum,  kom  ^ 
miki%  hallaeri  i  lajidi^S,  tok 
hann  ]?a  a%  IHSa  nau%, 

15.  Por  hann  H  og  r^^st  tQ 
eins  borgara  f  pyf  landi,  sem 
sendi  hann  nt  d  bu  sitt,  a%  gaeta 
far  svlna  suina ; 

16.  Yar%  hann  ]^  feginn,  a^ 
se^ja  sig  af  draJGl  J^vf,  er  svinin 
dta  ;  og  einginn  var^  til  a% 
gefa  honnm  nokku%. 

17.  "NvL  er  hann  rdnka^i  ti^ 
B^r,  sag^i  hann :  hversu  marga 
daglaunamenn  heldur  fa%ir 
minn,  sem  hafa  gnseg%  matar  en 
eg  ferst  1  hungri ; 

18.  Eg  yil  taka  mig  upp  og 
fara  til  fo^ur  mfns,  og  segja  Ti^ 
hann:  Fa^ir!  eg  hefi  syndga^ 
moti  hJTnnimiTn  og  fyrir  ^^r, 

19.  Og  er  ekki  leingur  ver^ur 
a%  heita  sonur  ]?inn.  Far  ]7u 
med  mig  eins  og  einn  af  dag- 
launamonnum  J^inum. 


13.  Nok'krrai  doeoegh'^n  aii*- 
dhar  tooxik  saau  iiq'gn'  alht  £ree 
Bit  oogh  fer'dhadhtst  ii  flaar'- 
laat'i^j&ht  land;  thaar  Boo'wadihi 
Han  &ee  sii'na  ii  aowKoaaY'" 
sodcempm  l»b*nadh». 

14.  Nuu  er  nan  Hay*dh«e|^it 
oet'l^m  eeiiffhnR  siin'^m,  koom 
thaar  mii*^^  Had'laairi  ii  land*- 
idh,  t(>ouk  Han  thaau  aadh  lii'dha 
ncBOBidh. 

15.  'Foam  nan  thaau  oogh 
Heedhst  ttil  eeinzs  bor'gara  ii 
thvii  land't,  seem  send'tnan  uut 
aau  buu[^gtrh  sit,  aadh  ^aait'a 
thar  sviin'a  sih'na. 

16.  Yardh  nan  thaau  feevin, 
aadh  seedh'ja  sitgh  aav  draavi 
thvii,  er  sviin'in  aau'tp,  oogh 
^l^iq'gin  yardh  ti'il  aadh  yee*ya 
Hoo'n^m  nok'k^dh. 

17.  !N'un  er  nan  rauq'kadhi 
yiidh  sieer,  saah[^gh'dhi  nan : 
wher'S9  marg'a  daai  ghioBoei'na- 
men*  Heldvr  faa'dh^r  min,  seem 
Haaya  gnaai^yhdh  maa'tar  en 
jee^h  ferst  ii  Huuq'gri 

18.  Jeeyh  yil  taa*ka  mii^h  ^, 
oogh  faa'ra  tiil  foBoedh*^  miinzs, 
oogh  seei'ja  yt'dh  nan :  Faadh'ir! 
jee^h  Heey'i  sin'gadh  moou'ti 
Him'nin^m  oogh  fii'rir  thfeer, 

19.  Oogh  er  ek'Ai  l^^Liq'g^r 
yerdhvr  aadh  H^*ta  soo'n^r  thin. 
Faar  thuu  meedh  mii[^gh  ^^inza 
oogh  eeitnh  ay  daaj^gh'loeoei'na- 
moen'n^m  thiinvm. 


Verbatim  D^anslation, 


yoimger  all  fee  his  and  faxed  in  far- 
lying  land ;  there  wasted  he  fee  his  in 
un-meaaore-some  living. 

14.  Now  as  he  had  wasted  all  own- 
ing! his,  came  there  mnch  hard-ear- 
ing (famine)  in  land-the,  took  he  then 
to  suffer  need. 

15.  Fared  he  then  and  betook-him 
to  one  citizen  in  that  land,  who  sent 
him  out  to  higging  (farm)  his,  to  keep 
there  swine  his : 

16.  Was  he  then  fain  to  fill  himself 
of  hnsks  those,  which  swine-the  ate; 


and  no-one  worth  to  (became  to,  was 
at  hand)  to  give  him  anything. 

17-  Now,  as  he  came  to  himself,  said 
he:  how  many  day-loans-men  holds 
father  mine,  who  naye  enough  meat 
and  I  perish  in  hunger ; 

18.  1  will  take  me  up  and  fare  til 
&ther  mine,  and  say  to  him :  Father ! 
I  have  sinned  against  heaven-the  and 
before  thee, 

19.  And  am  not  longer  worthy  to 
hight  son  thine.  Fare  thou  with  me 
like  as  one  of  day-loans-men  thine. 
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20.  Bjost  hann  ^i  til  fer^ar 
til  fo^ur  sfns;  en  er  hann  yar 
enn  nu  Mngt  {  burtu,  sd  fa%ir 
bans  hann  og  kendi  {  brjosti  um 
hann,  hljop  og  f^ll  um  h41s 
honiun  og  kysti  hann. 

21.  En  Bonuriim  sag^i  vi^ 
hann :  Ea^ir  minn,  eg  hefi  synd- 
ga%  moti  himninmn  og  fyiir 
J^r,  og  er  nu  ekki  framar  ver^ur 
a%  heita  sonur  }>inn. 

22.  pa  sag^i  fa^irinn  yi% 
Jrjona  sma:  fseri^  bfnga^  hina 
beztu  skikkju  og  fseri^  hann  i ; 
dragi%  hrfng  d  bond  bans  og 
ako  d  feetur  honum ; 

23.  Komi^  me^  alik^  og 
sMtri^,  svo  y^r  getum  matazt 
og  yeri^  gla^ir ; 

24.  pYi  J^essi  sonur  minn,  sem 
yar  dau^ur,  er  lifaa^ur  aptur, 
og  hann,  sem  tyndur  yar  er 
fandinn  ;  toku  menn  nii  a% 
gle^jast. 

25.  En  syo  bar  yi^,  a^  eldri 
bro^ir  bans  yar  d  akri,  og  er 
hann  kom  og  nalga^ist  husi%, 
beyr^i  hann  samsaung  og  dans ; 

26.  Xalla^i  hann  ]7d  i  einn 
af  Ijonustumonnunum,  og  fr^tti 
hann,  hya^umyffiri; 


Verbatim 

20.  Bnsked  (arose)  he  then  to  faring 
to  &theT  his ;  bnt  as  he  was  even  now 
lon^  on  way  (away),  saw  father  his  him 
ana  moTed  in  breast  for  him,  leaped 
and  fell  over  neck  to-him  and  kissed 
him. 

21.  But  son-the  said  to  him :  Father 
mine,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven- 
ihe  and  before  thee,  and  am  now  not 
further  worthy  to  hight  son  thine. 

22.  Then  said  father-the  to  thanes 
his:  Fare  hither  the  best  robe  and 
fare  him  in;  drag  ring  on  hand  his 
and  shoes  on  feet  to-him. 


20.  BiooMBt  Han  thaau  t«Vl 
ferdh'ar  ttVl  foeoedb'^  siinzs ;  en 
er  Han  yaar  en  nuu  laauqt  ii 
b^rt'9,  saau  faadh'ir  nans  Han 
oogh  kendi't  ii  brlooust't  9m  nan, 
Ihfooup  oogh  fietlh  ^m  naaulzs 
Hoo'npm  oogh  A;ts'tt  nan. 

21.  En  soo'n^rin  saahi^ghdht 
yndh  nan :  Eaadh'tr  mm,  jee^h. 
Heey*  sm'gadh  mo<?u*t»  Hfm'nt- 
npm  oogh  firrtr  thfeer,  oogh  er 
nuu  ek'^  fraa*mar  yerdh'^r  aadh. 
H^'ta  800 'n^  then. 

22.  Thaau  saahi^gh'dbi  faadh*- 
trtn  yndh  thfoo'na  sii'na ;  faai'« 
redh  niiq'gadh  H»rna  best'p 
Bktk'h  oogh  faatr'tdh  nan  ii  ; 
draau*j»dh  rhiiqgaau  HGendnanzs 
oogh  skoou  aau  faattvr  Hoo'n^m. 

23.  Koom'tdh  meedh  aa*li- 
kaauly,  oogh  slaau'trtdh,  syoo 
yfeer  ^eet'^m  maa'tast  oogh 
yee*ndh  glaa'dbtr ; 

24.  Thyii  thes'si  soo'n^r  mm 
seem  yaar  dceoeidh'w,  er  lib*- 
nadhpr  aftvr,  oogh  nan  seem 
tiin'dpr  yaar,  er  f^nd'm ;  too\ik'0 
men  nuu  adh  gleedh'jast. 

25.  En  syoo  baar  yndh,  aadh 
el'dr»  brooudh'tr  nanzs  yaar  aau 
aa'krt,  oogh  er  nan  koom  oogh 
naaul'gadhtst  Huus'tdh,  H^ir*- 
dhi  Han  saam'soeceiq  oogh  dans ; 

26.  Kad'kdht  nan  thaau  aau 
tfritLuh  ay  tbfoou'n^stwnoen-- 
npupm,  oogh  Met'tt  nan,  whaadh 
wn  yaarn' ; 

T^^anslation, 

23.  Gome  with  fatted -calf  and 
slaughter,  so  we  get  to-eat  and  be  glad ; 

24.  For  this  son  mine  who  was  dead, 
is  enliyened  again,  and  he,  who  tined 
(lost)  was,  is  found.  Took  men  now 
to  gladden-themselyes. 

25.  But  BO  bore  to,  that  elder  brother 
his  was  on  acre,  and  as  he  came  and 
neared  house-the,  heard  he  music  and 
dance; 

26.  Called  he  then  on  one  of  thanes- 
men-the,  and  asked  him,  what  about 
were; 
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27.  Hann  sag^i :  bro^ir  Mnn 
er  kominn,  og  fa^ir  fum  nefir 
slatra^  aliMlfi,  af  ^vi  hann 
heimti  son  sinn  heilan  heim. 

28.  Eeiddist  hann  j?a  og  vildi 
ekki  fara  inn.  Ea^ir  hans  for 
hvi  ut  og  haa%  honum  inn  a% 
koma. 

29.  En  hann  svara^i  og  sag^i 
vi^  fb^ur  sinn :  {  svo  morg  kr 
hefi  eg  nu  })j6na%  ]7^r  og  aldrei 
breytt  ut  m  bo^mn  l^inum,  J76 
hefir  Jm  aldrei  gefi^  mer  ki'Sling, 
svo  a%  eg  gseti  glatt  mig  me% 
Tinmn  minnm ; 


30.  En  J^essi  sonur  }>ion,  sem 
Boa^  hefir  eigam  binnm  nie% 
sksekjiun,  er  nu  kominn,  og 
bans  vegna  elatrar  ]ni  alik^lfii. 

31.  En  hann  sag^i  Ti^  hann: 
sonnr  minn,  }>u  ert  alt  af  nie% 
m^r,  og  aUax  mfnar  eigor  heyra 
fer  til; 

32.  Nu  eettir  ]fu  a^  vera 
giaour  og  1  go^u  skapi,  far 
bro^ir  )>inn,  sem  dau^ur  var, 
er  liina^nr  aptur,  og  hann,  sem 
tyndur  var,  er  fiindinn. 


27.  Han  Baah|^gh*dh»  : 
brooudh'tr  thtn  er  koom'm,  oogh 
faadh'ir  thtn  neevtr  slaaut'radh 
aa'lfkaaul'Yt,  av  thvii  nan 
neeim.'t%  soon  sm  H^'lan  iieeim, 

28.  B^'d'dtst  nan  thaau,  oogh 
vtl'd*  ekJ6t  faa*ra  »n.  Eaadh'tr 
Eanzs  foour  thvii  nut,  oogh 
boBoetdh  Hoo'n^m  in  aadh  koom*a. 

29.  En  nan  svaa'radht  oogh 
saahLgh'dht  viidh  foeoedhvr  sen : 
ii  Bvoo  mcerg  aaur  Heevt  jee^h 
nuu  thfoou'nadh  thfeer  oogh 
al'dr^i  brd*t  uut  av  boodhvm 
thiin'^m,  thoou  neevir  thuu 
al'dr^M*  yee'vtdh  mfeer*  kfdh'lt'q 
svoo  adhjee^h^aarti  glat  mnyh 
meedh  vtVnvm  miin'nn ; 

30.  En  thes'sf    soo'npr   thm, 
seem  soo'wadh  neevtr  ^^^^h'^m 
thii-n^m   meedh  s^aai'/j^m,    er 
nuu  koom*m,  oogh  nanzs  veg'na  * 
slaau'trar  thuu  aa^likaaul'v*. 

31.  En  Han  saah|^gh*dh»  vttdh 
Han  :  soo'n^r  min,  thuu  ert  alht 
av  meedh  mfeer,  oogh  adt'lar 
miin'ar  eei^h'sr  Hwrra  thfeer  tiil ; 

32.  Nuu  ai[^^ht*tir  thuu  aadh 
veer'a  glaadh'^r  oogh  ii  gooudh'P 
skaa'pt,  thaar  brooudh'tr  thin, 
seem  doBceidhvr  vaar,  er  lib'- 
nadh^  afb'^r,  oogh  nan,  seem 
tiind'OT  vaar,  er  f^nd'in. 


Verbatim  Tranalation, 


27.  He  said :  Brother  thine  is  come, 
and  &ther  thine  has  slaughtered  fatted- 
calf^  for  that  he  fetched  son  his  whole 
home. 

28.  Grew-wroth  he  then  and  wonld 
not  faie  in.  Father  his  &red  then  out 
and  hade  him  in  to  come. 

29.  But  he  answered  and  said  to 
father  his:  In  so  many  years  have  I 
now  thancd  (served)  tnee  and  never 
deviated  ont  of  bidchngs  thine,  though 
hast  thou  never  given  me  kid,  so  that 
I  might  gladden  myself  with  Mends 
mine. 


30.  But  this  son  thine,  who  wasted 
has  ownings  thine  with  harlots,  is 
now  come,  and  his  ways  (for  his  sake) 
slaughtered  thou  fatted-calf. 

31.  But  he  said  to  him :  Son  mine, 
thou  art  all  of  (always)  with  me,  and 
all  my  ownings  belong  thee  to  : 

32.  Now  oughtest  thou  to  be  glad 
and  in  good  shape,  there  (hecause) 
brother  thine  who  dead  was,  is  en- 
livened again,  and  he,  who  tined  was, 
is  found. 
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Pbonttnciation  of  Old  Kobab. 

Bask  considers  that  the  modem  pronnnciation  is  practically  the 
same  as  the  ancient,  except  in  a  few  instances,  hence  in  the  follow- 
ing table  the  modem  forms  as  already  explained,  are  given  in  Eask's 
column,  and  his  supposed  ancient  values  are  bracketed.  Eapp  gives 
an  opinion  upon  nearly  every  letter  in  the  alphabet,  and  although  he 
did  not  consider  that  he  had  arrived  at  a  result  sufficiently  definite 
to  give  an  example,  he  has  transcribed  a  large  number  of  words  into 
his  alphabet,  a  selection  of  which  is  subjoined.  Grimm's  pronun- 
ciation is  not  easy  to  be  determined,  and  the  sounds  which  I  have 
given  must  be  therefore  considered  to  be  in  great  part  conjecturaL 
The  vowels  are  taken  from  the  third,  and  the  consonants  fix)m  the 
second  edition  of  his  Grammar. 

On  these  conjectures  generally  I  make  no  observation,  except 
to  remark  that  I  feel  doubts  as  to  the  value  which  Bask  meant  to 
ascribe  to  the  old  «.  He  says :  '^  m,  without  accent,  may  perhaps 
have  had  the  sound  of  the  short  English  u  in  nut,  hut,  the  Danish 
0  in  ho8,  the  Swedish  o  in  sparde,  mennUkor  l&rarik,  etc."  These 
sounds  are  certainly  not  identical,  and  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  them  as  (a,  o,  u)  respectively.  Grimm  assumes  the  Eng- 
'  lish  «  to  be  a  sound  between  German  o  and  6,  whatever  that  may 
mean.^  Neither  he  nor  Eask,  therefore,  had  mastered  the  English 
(a,  a)  sounds.  I  have  represented  Eask's  ancient  u  by  (<>,  u)  doubt- 
fully, but  believe  that  the  latter  is  more  probable. 


Letter*. 

Modern  & 

[Ka»k]. 

Qrimm. 

Kapp. 

Letters. 

Modem  ft 

[Raric] 

Qiinun. 

Bapp. 

a 
ft 

aa,  a 
aau 

a 
aa 

a 

AA 

k 
1 

l,Ui 

k,ki 
1 

^,^ 

89 

aai 

ee 

ee 

m 

m 

m 

m 

au 

oeoei  [oeu] 

an 

an 

n 

n 

n 

n 

b 
d 

b 

d,<Ui 

dh 

b 

d,dh 

dh 

b 

d,th 

dh 

ttg 

0 

6 

qg 

00,  0 

oau. 

0,  0 
00 

q^qg 

0 
00 

e 

ee,  e 

e  e 

e 

o 

cecB,  OB 

(By    0 

9 

^h 

jee,  je 

eey  jee 

ecj  e 

(B 

(not  need) 

OMB 

(BOB 

ei 

eet 

eei  [cei] 
f,v,b 

ei 

91 

F 

P 

qy 

r 

r,  rh 

P.f 

r 

P 

r 

g        { 

g»  9^  gh 

H 

}  «^f;' 

h 

g'gj 
kh 

B 

t 
> 

B 

t 

th 

8 
t 

th 

8J,8 
t 

th 

'A 

jh 

khj 

a 

W,  9  [O,  U] 

u 

(B,  U 

Ih 

khl 

6 

XkTL 

uu 

IIU 

hn 

nh 

khn 

v 

V 

bh 

bh 

hr 

rh 

khr 

X 

ks 

ks 

hv 

• 

1 

wh 

•  •       • 

1 

khbh 

• 

1 

} 

U    IlJ 

y 

yy 

y 

yy 

i 

u 

u 

u 

z 

8 

8 

J 

J 

1 

J 

*  Gr.  P,  391,  "vor  einfachen  con- 
sooanten  hat  a  einen  laut  zwischen 


nhd.  o  nnd  b ;  das  nnl.  a  neigt  sich 
mehr  zn  u." 
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Old  None  words  as  pronounced  by  Rapp:  i  (aa)  in,  water,  8d  (ee) 
always,  £tta  (AAt*ta)  eight,  auk  (auk)  dUo,  auga  (oug'a)  eve,  bleikr 
(bleik'r)  pale,  bleydi  (blaydb'i)  fear,  bles  (blees)  blew,  blod  (blood) 
hload,  bokr(b(B(Bk'r)  hooke,  bok  (book)  hook,  bruda  (bruudh'a)  of  brides, 
byd  (byydb)  tnW^tf,  byggia  (byg'ja)  build,  dagr  degi  dogum  (dag'r, 
d^*i,  d^g'TTm)  day,  to  a  day,  to  days,  dotdr  (dootiir)  daughter,  dfpi 
(dyyp'i)  depth,  ey  (oy)  island,  eyk  (oik)  oak,  fel  (frel)  /«//,  fliuga 
(flin-ga)/y,  fdtr  (fcwBt-r)  feet,  frf  (tTu)firee,  fullr  {f(Bl'T)fuU,  fyUi 
(fyl-i)  ^/^»««,  g8BS  (^ees)  ^tf«*,  gds  (gAAs)  goose,  gora  gjort  (^wr-a 
gjoort)  to  do,  did,  halmr  (kbAAlm*r)  ludm,  hlaup  (khbup)  ^o^,  bniosa 
(klwioo'sa)  sneeu,  breinn  (kbroin'n)  pure,  hvitr  (khbniit'r)  white, 
kaupa  (koup'a)  to  buy,  kne  (kn^)  knee,  kr&nkr  (krAAqk'r)  sick, 
liuga  (liuga)  to  tell  a  falsehood,  opt  (opt)  often,  skapt  (skapt)  handle 
ungr  (uuq'^r)  youth,  verd  (bbeid)  price,  vfs  (bbiis)  trtw.^ 

Tbe  following  observations  on  tbe  Old  Norse  pronunciation,  based 
upon  a  pbonetic  examination  of  the  structure  of  tbe  language,  its 
connection  with  the  Teutonic  branches  and  the  usages  of  Old  MSS., 
are  drawn  up  from  notes  kindly  tomshed  me  by  Mr.  Henry  Sweet, 
of  the  Philological  Society  (suprit  p.  539,  1.  9). 


^  The  following  is  a  tranBlation  of 
Dr.  Bapp's  latest  views  on  the  snhject 
(Yergl.  Gramm.  iii  40).  <'  Of  the 
seren  long  vowels,  the  two  strongest 
(ii)  and  (nn)  have  remained  intoct. 
The  (aa)  sahseouently,  as  everywhere 
else,  degeneratea  in  the  direction  of  (o). 
The  mutates  of  (aa,  xm)  must  here  be 
(xE,  77^.  There  must  oe  an  (ou)  cor- 
responmng  to  the  old  German  diph- 
thong eif  but  it  is  here  written  au,  since 
^e  mutate,  if  written  «y,  could  only 
mean  (oy) ;  the  Norwegian  dialects  re- 
tain (on).  Lonff  (oo)  afterwards  be- 
came diphthongtu,  ana  its  mutate  coin- 
cide with  <8  (eb)..  The  third  long 
Towel  wavers  between  eothic  (in),  be- 
coming, when  softened  (aesehivdcht) 
(Sd),  and  confluent  (yy).  Isolated  re- 
mains of  M  subsequently  passed  into 
(j«f)  as  in  Slavonic ;  but  tne  e  which 
arises  from  reduplication  need  not  ne- 
cessarily be  long.  As  regards  the  mu- 
tation of  the  imort  vowels,  the  chan^ 
of  (a)  into  (e),  and  of  (o,  u),  into  (y)  is 
clear,  but  the  mutation  of  (a)  into  (p) 
through  the  action  of  a  following  (u) 
or  (p)  is  more  obscure.  We  can  tneo- 
retically  assume  an  earliest  period  in 
which  (a)  remained  pur^  but  it  does 
not  agree  with  the  period  of  existing 
monuments.  Hence  we  allow^  (a)  to 
pass  into  (o)  but  entirely  reject  the 
usual  assumption  of  the  generation  of 
of  an — impossible — (ob)  from  (o).  The 
division  (^reehun^)  of  short  (e)  into 
(ia)  and  by  mutation  (io),  must  also  be 


observed.  As  regards  the  consonants 
we  assume  h  and  «,  here  as  elsewhere, 
to  have  been  (kh,  sj),  though  we  write 
(s).  The  s  was  an  abbreviation,  gene- 
rally for  (ts'J,  occasionallv  for  (st),  and 
by  mistake  lor  other  combinations ;  the 
fast  alone  must  be  retained.  The  )  is 
initial  as  in  Gothic,  but  medially  and 
finally  it  is  softened  to  1$ ;  as  this  also 
hapi>ens  in  most  cases  to  the  modem 
Danish  d,  both  classes  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  out  of  the  corruption 
of  writing.  This  is  the  weakest  point 
in  northern  philology.  The  old  runic 
alphabet  has  only  tne  aspirate  f  (th) 
and  this  is  used  medially  even  m  the 
oldest  manuscripts.  The  modem  Ice- 
landic and  Danish  iS  (dh)  is  on  the 
contraij  not  an  aspirate  but  a  spirant, 
which  IS  more  naturally  developed  from 
(d)  than  from  (th).  But  since  Scandi- 
navian orthog^phy  is  here  irremeclia- 
bly  confused,  nothing  remains  but  to 
restore  the  old  essential  organic  b  in 
all  places  where  it  is  re<^uired  by  Gothic, 
Anglosaxon,  and  Friesic,  and  in  other, 
partially  doubtful  cases,  to  leave  d,  so 
that  the  modem  iS  w  altogether  eUmi- 
nated.  The  tt,  which  arose  from  an 
older  (kht),  must  certiunly  be  sharpen- 
ed, [that  is,  make  the  preceding  vowel 
short],  since  reduplication  can  mean 
nothing  but  confluence ;  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  vowel  in  this  case  is  a  mo- 
dem cormption,  which  even  Grimm 
has  overlooked,  and  similarly  before  ng, 
nk,  and  I  followed  by  a  consonant^  etc." 
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When  Icelanders  first  employed  the  Latin  alphabet  they  had  no 
written  literature  at  all,  and  consequently  no  traditional  ortho- 
graphy to  transliterate,  ttx&t  is,  no  theoretical  guide  to  mislead 
them.  They  had  therefore,  no  means  of  writing  except  by  ear, 
using  the  Latin  letters  in  their  accepted  values,  and  modifying 
them  for  new  sounds.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  they  should  have — 

1)  expressed  one  soimd  in  two  ways,  as  in  the  modem  identities 

2)  made  d  represent  (au)  to  the  exclusion  of  aw, 

3)  have  used  au  to  express  a  sound  (oe»)  for  which  they  had  a 

form  to  hand,  namely  dt,  unless  indeed  they  had  read  in 
Grimm's  Deutsche  Grammatik  (I*,  474),  that  old  Norse  au 
corresponds  to  Gothic  an,  and  had  foreseen  that  the  sound 
(au)  would  have  been  preserved  in  the  German  of  the  xix  th 
century. 
A  comparison  of  the  old  cognates  shews  that  the  difference  be« 
tween  adje^y  etc.,  was  originally  purely  quantitative.     In  modem 
Icelandic,  as  in  Modem  German,  all  short  vowels  before  single 
consonants  have  become  long,  but  in  old  German  the  length  or 
shortness  of  a  vowel  was  quite  independent  of  the  following  con- 
sonant, as  is  proved  by  the  metrical  laws.     In  the  same  way  the 
non-accentuation  of  fa^ir,  father,  in  Icelandic  originally  meant 
that  the  vowel  was  short,  and  the  accentuation  of  md^ir,  mother, 
that  the  vowel  was  long,  as  in  Latin  p&tery  m&ter}    If  this  view 
be  well  founded,  the  vowels  in  each  pair,  as  a,  d^  e,  i,  etc.,  must  have 
had  the  same  quality,  but  different  quantities,  a,  e,  etc.,  being 
always  short,  and  d,  ^,  etc.,  always  long;    and  diphthongs  must 
have  had  the  sounds  of  their  elements  connected  by  the  glide.    The 
following  sounds  appear  then  to  be  the  only  possible. 

a      Uf  a) 
e      (e,  «,  e) 

•     r  *) 

0         (0,  0,  A,  9) 
U        f  U,  «) 

y    (yi  i»  0 

o       some  modification  of  (o) 

The  two  principal  criteria  for  selecting  tiie  correct  vowel  are — 
1)  The  palatisation  of  k,  y,  and  2)  the  action  of  vowel-mutation 
or  UmlatU,  (um'laut). 


au    fail,  aa) 
ei     (ei,  «i,  li) 
ey     (ey,  ei,  e?) 
€B     (ai,  en) 

or  fee,  m,  ee) 
€6     (oi,  oij  oe,  o«,  ob) 

or  lengthened  d 


'  As  Icelandic  still  possesses  really 
doubled  consonants,  the  device  of 
doubling  the  consonant  to  indicate  the 
brevity  of  a  preceding  vowel  was  not 
likely  to  occur  to  the  writer.  That  the 
length  of  a  vowel  depends  in  any  way 
upon  the  number  of  following  conso- 
nants is  a  delusion,  to  be  classed  with  the 
notion  that  all  vowels  under  the  stress 
must  be  long,  and  deducible  probably 
from  the  false  statement  in  Latin  pro- 
sodies, that  a  short  vowel  might  become 


long  "  by  position"  before  two  conso- 
nants, the  len^h  of  the  vowel  being 
confounded  with  the  length  of  the 
syllable ;  but  the  Latins  no  doubt  dis- 
tinguish estf  in,  from  est,  eats,  as  (est, 
ecst),  and  the  old  school  joke :  Mea 
nutter  est  mala  eus,  could  not  have  been 
ambizuous  to  a  Latin,  who  would  have 
probably  distinguished  the  two  mean- 
ings as  (me*a  maa-ter  est  mal'a  suns ; 
me-aa  maa'ter,  eest  maaia  snus.) — 
A.J.xi. 
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1)  The  palatisatioii  of  k,  g^  from  (k,  g)  into  (kj,  gj)  naturally 
takes  place  before  front  vowels  (p.  13),  while  these  consonants 
remain  unchanged  before  back  vowels  (p.  13).  Existing  habits  as 
to  palatisation  would  hence  determine 

^1  *  U  y  Vj  ^^1  ^t  ^  ^  hefiont  Yowelfl,  and 
a  dj  0  6y  u*  ii,  o*  a«*  to  be  back  yowels, 

whereas  those  marked  *  transgress  this  role,  «— (aat)  commencing 
with  a  back  vowel,  and  «,  d,  au  =  (p,  ob,  oeoei )  with  a  front  vowel.^ 

2)  Yowel  mutation  is  the  result  of  the  partial  assimilation  of  two 
vowels,  not  in  juxtaposition,  but  in  consecutive  syllables,  whereby 
the  first  or  accented  vowel  becomes  modified  in  the  direction  of  the 
second.  This  may  be  expressed  by  such  a  formula  as  (a . .  i  =  e), 
meaning  that  (a)  in  the  first  syllable  acted  on  by  (i)  in  the  second 
is  converted  into  {e).  The  original  sounds  of  these  mutated  vowels 
or  mutates,  have  been  so  changed  in  Icelandic,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  the  other  Teutonic  languages  where  they  are  better 
preserved. 

ia  .  .i=E,  ^V  giying  (b)  ;  old  Ger.  hart  (nafi),  modem  G.  h&er  (hebt)  army. 
»  . .  a=ey  e),  giving  {e) ;  Gothic  niman  Tnim'sn)  modem  G.  nehmen  (n^-men)  to 

take ;  the  (i,  e)  fonns  are  conAxsed  in  modem  German, 
(o  ..  i=9h,  9,  i),  giving  (^h);  old  Ger.  tc6ni  (skoo^ni),  mod.  G.  schon  (shoeoen) 

beautiful, 
(a  ..  a=Cf  a),  giving  (o) ;  Gothic  sitfUan  (stul'an),  mod.  G.  ge-siohlen  (ge-shtoo*- 

len),  stolen, 
(u  ..  i=i)y  giving  (i));  old  G.  sundia  (sundva),  mod.  G.  sunde  (zynd-e)  sin. 

In  Icelandic  we  find,  her,  nema,  stolinn,  st/nd  (neer,  nee*ma, 
stool'fh,  sihd)  all  with  mutates.  The  equation  of  the  last  word 
with  modem  pronunciation  is  (u . .  i  =  »*)  which  is  not  a  mutation 
at  all.  The  old  sound  must  have  been  (i)  or  (y),  as  these  are 
the  only  possible  intermediates.  The  vowel  mutation  also  proves 
that  the  modem  sound  of  a  is  inorganic. 

!aa  ..  i=SE),  old  Ger.  tpdri  (bhaa*ri),  Icel.  vari, 
00  ..  i=ph),  Gothic  P  fSrj'an  (foorjan),  Icel. /era,  old /ojro. 

The  genuineness  of  the  sound  (oe)  is  made  doubtful  by  the  non- 
palatalisation  of  k,  and  this  doubt  is  confirmed  by  the  equation 
(a..n=o),  as  in  ddgum  for  dagum.  As  both  vowels  are  back,  the 
result  cannot  be  front.  And  the  back  sound  of  u  is  shewn  1)  by 
the  preservation  of  that  sound  in  long  ^,2)  the  nonpalatisation  of 
k  before  it,  3)  the  vowel  mutation.  The  a. ,  u^o,  is  merely  a 
reversal  of  (u  . .  a=o)  in  8tolinn,  ge-stohUn,  and  both  are  quite  paral- 
lel with  (a..  i=e,   i..a=se). 

The  above  conclusions  result  from  the  structure  of  the  language, 


^  The  remarks  on  p.  206  shew  that 
this  criterion  cannot  oe  relied  on  so 
fiu"  as  88  is  concerned,  and,  indeed,  the 
palatal  action  of  se  on  ky  p,  while  a,  d, 
produced  no  such  action,  may  have 
arisen  from  the  anticipatoryactionof  the 
second  element  (t).  Nor  is  there  any 
oiganic  necessity  lor  the  palatalisation 
of  k,  g,  before  such  obscure  vowels,  as 


(tff  ob),  as  we  see  from  the  fact  that 
although  both  sounds  are  used  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Germany  for  5,  which 
is  also  frequently  called  (ee)  or  (^), 
yet  the  ky  g,  of  konig^  Goethey  are  never 
palatalised.  This  criterion  can  there- 
fore only  fiiraish  an  k  priori  proba- 
bility.— A.  J.  E, 
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the  following  is  almost  positive  evidence  of  the  usages  of  the  xn  th 
century,  poroddr,  the  grammarian,  circa  1160,  remarks  on  the 
necessity  of  an  A,  £,  C,  and  after  stating  that  the  English  have 
made  an  alphabet  for  themselves  by  adopting  or  modifying  the 
Latin  letters,  he  proposes  to  perform  the  same  service  for  his 
countrymen — oss  JTslendingum,  saying : 

'^  To  the  five  original  Latin  vowels  a,  $y  «,  o,  t«,  I  have  added 
four :  q  [now  5],  $  [now  «,  «],  ^  [now  ob,  ce],  y  [now  y].  Of  these 
f  has  the  curve  of  a  and  the  ring  of  o,  because  it  is  blended  of  their 
two  sounds,  being  pronounced  with  a  less  open  mouth  than  a,  but 
a  more  open  moulli  than  o ;  ^  has  the  curve  of  a  and  the  whole 
figure  of  «,  for  it  is  composed  of  these  two,  being  pronounced  with, 
a  less  open  mouth  than  a,  and  with  a  more  open  mouth  than  e ;  ^ 
is  composed  of  e  and  o,  being  pronounced  with  less  open  mouth  than 
Bj  and  with  more  open  mou^  than  o ;  and  y  is  composed  of  %  and  « , 
being  pronounced  with  less  open  mouth  than  %  and  with  more  open 
mouth  than  u." 

He  proceeds  to  give  examples,  shewing  that  e  and  e  short  cor- 
respond to  modem  «,  e  long  to  modem  ^,  f  long  to  modem  la,  o  to 
modem  o,  o  to  modem  0,  and  <^  to  ce  now  ae.  And  then  he  remarks 
that  each  of  these  vowels  begets  another  by  being  sounded  in  the 
nose,  which  he  marks  by  a  point  above  the  letter.  This  probably 
corresponds  to  the  palaeotypic  (J,  not  to  (a).  It  is  now  quite  lost. 
Hence  Eask's  imaginary  nasality,  supra  p.  550, 1.  3. 

poroddr  farther  states  that  each  of  these  18  vowels  can  be  long 
or  short,  and  proposes  to  mark  the  long  vowels  with  an  accent.  His 
examples  shew  that  he  places  this  accent  in  those  places  where  an 
accent  (indicating  a  diphthong  in  the  case  of  a,  <5),  now  exists  in 
Icelandic.  Then  he  concludes  by  enumerating  the  diphthongs, 
describing  accurately  the  nature  of  diphthongs  in  general.  Among 
these  diphthongs  appear  auy  eiy  ey,  but  not  d,  d. 

The  older  MSS.  foUow  poroddr  with  some  variations.  Thus  the 
diacritic  is  often  written  as  a  fuU  letter,  as  ao  for  o,  <m  for  e  whence 
modem  <b,  and  the  diacritic  is  not  unjfrequently  entirely  omitted,  so 
that  0,  0,  are  confounded  with  ^ ,  o. 

The  following  examples  shew  poroddr's  spelling  compared  with 
that  now  used,  and  the  probable  corresponding  pronunciation. 
Ahhreviaitons — p.  poroddr's  spelling,  M.  modem  spelling,  OP.  old 
pronunciation,  MP.  modem  pronunciation. 


p. 

M. 

O.P. 

M.P. 

p. 

M. 

P.M. 

O.P. 

M.P. 

p. 

M. 

a 

a 

a,  a 

aaa 

far 

far 

P 

0 

0 

OB  ceoe 

9l 

ol 

k 

& 

aa,  aa 

au  aan 

s&r 

6&r 

P 

0 

00 

0  00 

v^n 

von 

e 

e 

e 

6y  C6 

>el 

>el 

a 

n 

o 

9  99 

nmar 

runar 

e 

e 

=(.) 

e,  ee 

v^nia 

venja 

d 

<L 

uu(.) 

u  uu 

rdnar 

rfinar 

1 

6 

ee 

JE 

m^r 

m6r 

I 

y 

I 

f  n 

flytr 

flytr 

f 

ffi 

SB 

ai  aai 

t 

•  1 

y   y 

II 

1  u 

fl^ 

flytr 

1 

1 

1 

t  u 

Til 

au 

au 

au 

oeioeoei 

I 

X 

•  • 

u 

•     •• 

1  u 

va 

yU 

ei 

ei 

d 

A  HI 

0 

0 

0 

0  00 

go> 

go« 

ey 

ey 

^ 

a  eel 

6 

6 

00 

on  OOVL 

g6> 

g6« 
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The  sound  of  the  various  ^s  is  evident  from  the  remark  that  f  is 
pronounced  more  openly  than  e,  and  more  like  a.  The  higher 
sound  was  given  to  the  i  as  m^r,  German  mir.  The  other  e  was  an 
a,  vfma,  old  German  wanian.  In  ^/,  the  anglosaxon  ealu  explains 
the  vowel  mutation.  In  r^  the  o  is  a  mutate  of  a,  produced  by 
the  preceding  Vy  and  the  pronunciation  has  been  preserved  un- 
changed. The  ^  is  a  mutate  of  au,  A^yra^  Gothic  hatufan,  thus 
(tfu . .  i=Ei)  the  (i)  soon  drawing  up  the  (e)  to  (e). 

Modem  Changes. — The  change  of  (eb)  to  (ai)  is  merely  the  con- 
verse of  the  Latin  a  to  S.^ 

The  d  {aa)  was  first  rounded  (oo)  and  then  broken  up  into  (aau), 
as  is  shewn  by  the  occasional  MS.  spelling  q  for  d. 

The  change  from  back  (o)  to  frt)nt  (oe)  is  paralleled  by  the  English 
and  most  modem  Danish  pronunciation  of  (ee)  for  (a). 

The  au  changes  aro  very  complicated.  Pirst,  the  a  was  rounded 
by  the  u  into  (o),  as  appears  by  the  MSS.  shewing  ^m,  aou,  ou  for 
au,  "Next  the  resulting  first  element,  being  now  identical  with  q 
(o)  was,  with  it,  changed  from  back  to  front,  into  o  (oe).  Lastly 
the  second  element  u  (u)  was  changed  by  the  action  of  the  new 
front  element  (ob)  into  some  front  element  as  (i)  which  finally 
became  (i).  Thus  we  have  the  stages  (au . .  ou  . .  oeu . .  oenz . .  oei), 
where  (gbu,  oem),  represents  Eask's  conjectural  forms. 

poroddr  counts  U,  nn,  among  the  doubled  consonants.  He  allows 
a  double  final  consonant,  which  of  course  must  have  been  a  length- 
ened or  'held'  consonant  (supr^  p.  52),  as  in  hann=^ (mjm),  not 
(nan).  He  writes  J»  everywhere,  to  the  exclusion  of  ^,  but  whether 
this  establishes  a  uniformity  of  pronunciation  is  very  questionable. 

The  following  few  lines  will  give  a  notion  of  this  conjectured 
ancient  pronunciation,  which  is  placed  under  the  present  ortho- 
graphy, a  verbatim  translation  being  also  interlined. 

Haustlong.     (Haustlo^qg.)    Autumn4<mg  {night), 

WSt     of-s^r,     er  iotna    otti     16t    ofsottan 
(Edh"r  ov-s<j«r,   et  iot'na  oot'te  IM  ovs(wt'ta,n) 
Again    thou-teut  how   of'-tK$-giant%   thu-Urrw  let-taught 

HeUisbror    d     hyrjar    haug    Grjotuna        bauge; 
(Hel'lesbror  aa^  nyr'iar  naug    Grioo-tuu^na  bau'ge;) 
Of'the-eave-the-dwellir  in  of-Jirt  the-hill  of-0ri6tiin  withering 

'Ok    at  isamleiki    Jar^ar  sunr,     en  dundi 
(Ook  at  ii*saml^0  lardhar  su^nr  ^^n  du^'d^) 
Drove  to    the-iron-plag  EartKs  nm,        and    resounded 

Mo^r      svaU  Mcila     bro^ur     mdnavegr      und  hanum. 
(Moo'dhr  swaU  M^'la^  broo'dhur  maa^n^ajW^gr  u^nd  Ha,n"Ujm.) 
Bage        eweUed  Meili*8  qf-the^brother  moon-way         under  him. 

1  TbiB  coBTerse  aetion  is  rare,  but  sapr&  p.  294,  bottom,  and  note  2,  and 
ire  haye  a  living    English  example,      p.  464,  note  1. 
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Kn&ttu       oil  en  TJllar  ending      fyrir    magi 
(Knaat'tUf  oil  ^^n  nl'lar  e^ii'dtflaag  fjr'er  maa'g^) 
Ondd         all     and   UUr*$  under^lying    hefore    the-kifuman 

Grand    yas    grapi    luundin      ginnungay^  brinna; 

(Gru^nd  was  grap'«  rhu^nd-d^n  gi^n-nuu^qga-w^^  bri,n'na^;) 
The-ground  was  with'Storm  shaken      the-^ide-diosllinffs   bum  ; 

pi-es     hofreginn     haMr     hogrei^ax    £ram    drogu 
(Dhaa-ra  Hoyreg^^nn  nayr^r  Hoog'mdhar  fra^m  ^Ioo'ga^) 
When  th^tempU^god  thi-goaU  of "thS'Slegant-ehariot  forwards  drew 

Se^r    g^kk  Syolnis     ekkja  snndr  at  Hrdngnis      fundi. 
(SedhT  gtf^kk  SwoelTws  ekkia  su^ndr  at  Rhuu^qg-n^s  fii^n-d*.) 
Nearly  went    Svolnir^s      wife    asunder  to  Hrimgni's  meeting  ijind).'^ 

3.  Gothic. 

In  order  properly  to  crown  the  edifice  of  tlie  low  German  and 
Scandinayian  dialects,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  pronunciation 
of  Ul£las  as  collected  &om  his  Gothic  translation  of  the  Testament, 
etc.  Grimm,  Eapp,  Gabelentz  and  Loebe,  and  Weingaertner,* 
are  the  principal  authorities.  Prom  a  study  of  these  works  and 
the  grounds  on  which  they  rely,  I  haye  arriyed  at  certain  conclu- 
sions of  my  own,  which  must  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Gothic  at  the  time  of  TJMlas,  considered  as  a  com- 
paratiyely  modem  stage  of  the  language.  There  are  good  etymolo- 
gical grounds  for  belieying  that  many  Gothic  words  containing  at, 
au,  iu  had  at  some  preyious  time,  a  different  sound  from  that  which 
I  haye  assigned,  as  for  instance  (ai,  du,  fu),  supr^  p.  236,  note  1. 
But  details  are  here  purposely  omitted.  The  following  table  con- 
tains the  opinions  of  the  writers  cited,  as  nearly  as  I  could  appre- 


^  The  title  means  Automn-long, 
long  beine  tlie  fern,  of  the  adj.  16ngr ; 
n6tt=ni^t,  seems  to  be  nnaerstood; 
compare  the  simDar  old  German  phrase 
"  den  sumerlangen  tac,"  the  summer- 
long  day.  None  of  the  editors  trans- 
late the  word,  and  they  seem  not  to 
understand  it.  The  subiect  of  the 
poem  is  a  fight  between  the  god  p6rr 
and  the  giant  Hnlngir.  The  poet 
describes  the  fight  as  depicted  on  a 
shield.  The  meaning  of  the  passage, 
which  is  very  obscure  in  the  above 
verbatim  translation  following  the  in- 
verted order  of  the  poet,  seems  to  be 
as  follows:  Anin  thou  seest  [on  the 
shield]  how  the  terror  of  the  giants 
[meaning  p6rr],  let  sought  [let  peri- 
phrastic =rtin7««^]  the  cave-dweller  in 
the  Gri6t<in-hill  with  a  ring  of  fire, 
[p6rr*s  chariot  was  accompanied  with 
thunder  and  lightning]  ;  Earth's  sun 


jthat  is,  p6rr]  drove  to  the  iron-play 
''fight],  anger  inspired  Meili's  brother 
^another  name  for  p6rrl  and  the  moon- 
way  [= earth]  resounded  under  him. 
All  the  wide  dwellings  [  =the  air]  could 
bum  [burned],  and  the  ground  lying 
beneath  was  shaken  with  the  storm 
before  the  kinsman  of  Ullr  [p6rr  again]: 
Svblnis  wife  [ekkj'a  literally  widows 
earth]  nearly  went  to  pieces,  when  the 
goats  drew  forward  the  temple-god  of 
the  elegant  chariot  to  meet  Hr&ngnir. 
^  /.  Orimmf  Deutsche  Grammatik, 
I»,  33-74 ;  P,  39-71 ;  M.  Itapp,  Phys. 
d.  Spr.,  i  371-401 ;  Dr,H,C.  von  Gabe- 
lentz und  Dr.  J,  Loebe,  Grammatik  der 
Gothischen  Sprache,  1846,  pp-22--62. 
Wilhelm  Weingaertner^  Die  Ausspraehe 
des  Gothischen  zur  Zeit  Ulfilas,  Leip- 
zig, 1858,  pp.  68.  This  last  work  con- 
tains complete  references  to  all  the 
former  essays  and  books  on  this  subject. 
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date  their  meamng,  a  (?)  indicate  the  chief  points  of  doubt.  The 
tranflcription  used  is  that  employed  in  Gktbelentz  and  Loebe's  well- 
known  edition  but  the  letters  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
Boman  Alphabet,  reckoning  }  as  th.  Leo  Meyer's  work  (Die 
Qothische  Sprache,  ihre  Lautgestaltung  u.s.w.)  came  to  hand  too 
late  to  be  consulted  in  the  construction  of  this  table. 


Thi  Oothio  Alphibst  of  Ulfilas. 

AbbieriatioiiB. — G  Grimm,  G  L  Yon  Gabelentz  and  LoebOi  E  Ellis,  L  letters, 
B  Bapp,  W  Weingaertner. 
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GL 
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GL 
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ai 

e,ee 

Oi  ee 
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ai 
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00 

00 

00 

00 
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b 
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b,bbP 

b 

b 

P 
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Sbh 

Lb 

P 

Ihh 

L 

d 

d 

d 

d 

db 

d,dbP 

r 

r 

r 

'r 

r,  r 

r 

e 

ee 

04 

e$ 

M 

ee 

s 

8 

4 

8 

8 

8 

ei 

6i 

•  • 

U 

ei 

•  • 

U 

•• 

u 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

f 

f 

bb 

f 

f 

> 

th 

tb 

db 

th 

tb 

g 

g^ 

g 

g»gh 

g 

g 

a 

u 

0,  nn 

u,  uu 

u 

u,  un 

SST 

q? 

^ 

q>qg> 

q«qg 

q.qg 
q*^ 

V 

bb 

bb 

bb, 

bh,T 

w 

A 

qk 

qk 

w 

kbbb 

khbh 

pb,HvP 

ktrb 

n 

kh 

kb 

H,kb 

H* 

HSkb 

X 

k 

k 

k 

k 

i,i 

• 

1 

e 

1 

1 

■ 

1 

y 

•      •• 

1,  u 
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1,  u 

in 

in 

in 

in 

n 

yy 

z 

ds 

») 

z 

z 

z 

In  order  to  compare  this  dialect  with  the  related  Anglosaxon  and 
Icelandic,  I  annex  the  conjectured  pronunciation  of  the  same  para- 
ble that  was  selected  for  examples  in  those  languages.  This  is  also 
the  same  example  or  Gk)thic  as  Dr.  Bapp  has  given.  The  verbatim 
translation  is,  as  before,  intended  merely  to  s^ew  the  grammatical 
sigmfication  of  each  word. 


Oothic,  Zueas  15,  11-32. 

11.  manne  sums  aihta  tvans 
snnuns. 

12.  jah  qab  sa  juhiza  ize  du 
attin.  atta.  gif  mis.  sei  undrin- 
nai  mik.  daal  aiginis.  jah  dis- 
daiHda  'un  sves  sein. 


Conjectured  Pranunctatum. 

11.  Man'UM  sums  ekht'a 
twans  sun'uns. 

12.  Jakh  ktrath  sa  jukh'iza 
iz'ee  du  at'tin :  At'ta,  gif  mis, 
sii  und'rin'nee  mik  deel  eeg'inis. 
Jakh  disdeel'ida  im  swms  sirn. 


Verbatim  TVanelatum, 

11.  Of*meii  oertain  owned  two  sons,      to  dad :  Dad,  give  to-me,  wbicb  nnto- 

nma  me,  deal  (part)  of-ownings.    Eke 

12.  Eke  qnotii  the  yonnger  of«them     asonder-dealed  to-tbem  property  bis. 

36 
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Chap.  V. 


13.  jah  afar  ni  managaos 
dagons  bralita  samana  allata  sa 
juluiza  sunus  jah  aflaij^  iH  land 
faiira  visando  jah  jainar  distah- 
ida  y&t&  sves  seinata  libands 
nsstiuriba^ 

14.  bij^e  ya.n  firavas  allamina. 
yar]^  huhras  abrs  and  gayi  jaina- 
ta.  jah  18  dugann  alaj^arba  yair- 
JTan 

15.  jah  gaggands  gahafdda 
sik  sumamma  banrgjane  jainis 
ganjis.  jah  insandida  ina  haijjos 
seinaizos  haldan  sveina. 

16.  jah  gaimida  sad  itan 
haume.  }»oei  matidedon  sveina. 
jah  manna  imma  ni  gaf. 

17.  qimands  ]?an  'in  sis  qa]?. 
wan  jBIu  asnje  attins  meinis 
nfarassau  haband  hlaibe.  \}  tk 
huhrau  £raqistna. 

18.  nsstandands  gagga  da 
attin  meinamma  jah  qij^a  du 
iimna.  atta.  fravanrhta  mis  Xn 
himin  jah  'in  andvairjrja  J^einam- 
ma. 

19.  ju  ^sjosaeij^  ni  un  Tairjm 
ei  haitaidau  susus  beins.  gatayei 
mik  sye  ainana  asnje  ]^einaize. 


13.  Jakh  af'ar  ni  man'agans 
dag'ans  brakht'a  sam'ana  al'lata 
sa  jiikh'iza  sun'us,  jakh  afleeth* 
in  land  fer'ra  wis'andoo,  jakh 
jeen'ar  distakh'ida  that'a  swees 
siin'ata  lib*ands  usstyyr'iba. 

14.  Eithee*  than  frawas*  al*- 
lam'm€^  warth  H'uukh'ras  ab''rs 
and  ga'wi  leen-ata.  Jakh  is 
dugan*  al'atharb'a  werth'an. 

15.  Jakh  gaq'gands  gan'afb'- 
ida  sik  som'am'ma  bArgvanee 
jeen'is  gAA'jis.  Jakh  insand'ida 
in*a  H'eeth'joos  siin'eezoos  n'ald*- 
an  swun'a 

16.  Jakh  gem'ida  sad  it'an 
HAT'n^,  thoo'ii  mat'id^'un 
swiin'a.  Jakh  man'na  im'ma  ni 
gaf. 

17.  kttdm-ands  than  in  sis, 
ku^ath :  "Kufhan.  fil'u  as'iu^^  at'- 
tins  nuin'is  nf'aras'SAA  nab'and 
khleeb'M,  ith  ik  H^uukhTAA 
frakudst'na. 

18.  TJs'stand'ands  gaq*ga  du 
at*tin  miin'am'ma,  jakh  kudth'a 
dn  im'ma  :  At'ta,  frawArkh'ta 
mis  in  H'im'in,  jakh  in  and*- 
werth'ja  thiin*am*ma, 

19.  JU  than'asiiths  ni  im 
werths  ii  H'eet'eediuL  sunms 
thiins ;  gata'wii  mik  swm  een*- 
ana  satuee  thiin'eeztftf. 


Verbaiim  I^wukiiion, 


13.  Eke  after  not  many  days 
brought  together  all  the  yonnger  son, 
and  off-led  (departed)  in  land  farbein^, 
eke  yon  asunder-tugged  (dissi^atea) 
the  poflsession  his,  living  out-steenngly. 

14.  By-that  then  from-was  of-aU, 
worth  (became)  hunger  strong  against 
region  yon,  eke  he  Began  quite-needy 
to-worth  (to-become). 

15.  Eke  ganging  joined  himself  to- 
certain  of-burffhers  of-yon  region ;  eke 
in-sent  him  o^heath  his  to-hold  swine. 

16.  Eke  yearned  fall  to-eat  of-honia 


(husks),  which  meated  (ate  as  meat  or 
food)  swine ;  eke  man  to-him  not  gave. 

17.  Coining  then  in  himself^  ^noth : 
How  many  hirelings  of-dad  mine  in- 
oyermuch  (abundantly)  haye  of-loayes, 
but  I  by-hunger  pensh. 

18.  Chit-stuidixig  I-go  to  dad  mine, 
eke  say  to  him.  Dad,  1-from-wrought 
(I-sinned)  for-me  in  (against)  heayen 
eke  in  face  thine. 

19.  Now  the-since  (longer)  not  am 
worthy  that  I-may-hight  son  thine; 
y-do  (make)  me  as  one  of-hirdings 
thine. 
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20.  jah.  nsstandandp  qam  at 
attin  aeinaniTna.  nauhjTaimh  ]?an 
fairra  viBandan  gasaw  ina  atta  is 
jah  'infemoda  jah  ^ragjands  draos 
ana  hals  is  jali  inkida  imma. 

21.  jah  qa]y  'imma  sa  sunns. 
atta.  frayanrhta  in  himin  jah  in 
andvairjrja  ^einanuna.  ju  ^ana- 
sei^  ni  un  yair^  ei  Ixaitaidau 
snnns  ^eins. 

22.  qap  ^an  sa  atta  dn  skalbmi 
seinaim.  spranto  biiggi}^  vastja 
|k>  fromiston  jah  gayasji>  ina 
jah  ffibip  figgragul^  'in  handu  'is 
jah  gaskoh  ana  fotuns  'is. 

23.  jah  briggandans  stinr 
hma  ahdan  nfisnei]^^.  jah  mat- 
jandans  visam  yaila. 

24.  nnte  sa  snnns  meins  dan}« 
yas  jah  gaqiunoda  jah  fralnsans 
yas  jah  bigitans  yar^.  jah  dugon- 
nun  yisan. 

25.  yasaHan  sanns  Ys  sa 
aljdza  ana  a^ra  jah  qimands  at- 
'iddja  new  razn  jah  gahausida 
saggvins  jah  laikans. 

26.  jah  athaitands  snmana 
magiye  firahnh.  wa  yesi  ]^ta. 


20.  Jakh  us'stand'ands  ktram 
at  atidn  siin*ani*ma.  NAkh*- 
than'nkh  than  fer'ra  wis'andan 
gasakidi'  in*a  at'ta  is,  jakh 
in£[in*ooda  jakh  thrag^ands  drAAs 
an*a  H'als  is  jakh  kuk'ida  im*ma. 

21.  Jakh  ktt^th  im'ma  sa 
snn*ns:  At'ta,  frawArkht'a  in 
nim'in  jakh  in  and'werth'ja 
thiin'am'ma,  ju  than'asiiths  ni 
im  weitbs  ii  H'eet'eedAA  sun'us 
thiins, 

22.  Kf^ath  than  sa  at'ta  dn 
skalk'am  siin'eem  :  SprAAt'do 
biiq'gith  wast'ja  thoo  frnm*- 
istoon  jakh  gawas'jith  in-a  jakh 
gib'ith  fiq'giagalth  in  H^and'n  is, 
Jakh  gaskookh'  an*a  foot'nns  is. 

23.  Jakh  briq'gandans  styyr 
than*a  al'idan  uf-sniithith,  jakh 
mat'jandans  wi&'am  weel*a. 

.  24.  TJn't^,  sa  sun*ns  miins 
dAAths  was  jakh  gakuTyn'ooda, 
jakh  fralus'ans  was  jakh  bigit*- 
ans  warth.  Jakh  dngnn'nnn 
wis'an. 

25.  Wasmth'than  son'ns  is  sa 
al'thiza  an*a  ak'ra,  jakh  ktedm*- 
ands  at'id'dja  nektch  raz*n,  Jakh 
gan^AAS'ida  saq'g^wins  jakh 
leek'ans. 

26.  Jakh  at'H'eet'ands  snm-- 
ana  mag-iwe^  frakh'nkh,  ku^ha 
w^ffi'i  that'a. 


TMaim  IVomlation. 


20.  Eke  ont-staiidiiig  came  to  dad 
his ;  8^  then  far  being  saw  him  dad 
of-him,  eke  pitied,  eke  itmning  fell  on 
neck  of-him,  eke  kissed  him. 

21.  Eke  quoth  to-him  the  son,  Bad, 
I-from-wTOQ^ht  (I-sinned)  in  (against) 
hearen  eke  u  faiDe  thine.  Now  the- 
anoe  Honger)  not  am  worthy  that 
I-may-night  son  thine. 

22.  Qnoth  then  the  dad  to  senrants 
bis,  Quickly  bring  vest  the  from-est 
ffint,  best),  eke  in-vest  him,  eke  give 
nnger-gold  in  hand  of-him,  eke  shoes 
on  ftet  of-him, 


23.  And  brin^png  steer  the  fiitted 
np-cnt,  eke  meatmg  (eating  food)  lei- 
ns-be  well. 

24.  Unto-that  (because)  the  son 
mine  dead  was,  eke  y-qnickened,  eke 
lost  was,  ekebe-gotten  worth  (became). 
Eke  they-beean  to-be  (to  feast^. 

26.  Was-men  son  of-him  me  elder 
on  acre,  eke  coming  to-went  (ap- 
proached) near  house,  eke  heard  song 
eke  games. 

26.  Eke  to-oalling  certain  of-boya, 
asked,  what  were  thati 
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Chap.  Y.  {  i,  No.  8. 


27.  baruh  "in  ^a]?  da  imina. 
]»atei  Dro]?ar  J^ins  qam.  jah 
nfanai]^  atta  l^eiiiB  stiiir  J^ana 
alidan.  ante  oailana  "inA  aad- 
nam. 

28.  ^anoli  modags  var]?  jahni 
Tilda  ^LZmga^gaa.  i^  atta  'i*b  os- 
gaggands  ut  bad  tna. 

29.  ]^arah  Hb  andhai^ands  qa^ 
du  attm.  sai.  Bva  fila  jere  skalk- 
inoda  hiB  jah  ni  wanhoii  an- 
abasn  peina  ofariddja.  jah  mis 
ni  aiv  atgaft  gaitein  ei  mip  M- 
jondam  meinaim  biresjaa. 

30.  tp  yon.  sa  sonas  beins. 
Baei  fret  }^ein  sves  mi^  kalkjom. 
qam.  ufsnaist  linma  stior  j^ana 
tJidan. 

31.  kunh  qab  da  Yinma.  bam- 
flo.  Ju  dnteino  mij.  mifl  vast  jah 
IB.  jah  all  ]^ta  mem  ]?em  ist. 

32.  yaila  visan  jah  faginon 
skuld  yas.  ante  bro]?ar  ^eins 
dau]?s  vas  jah  gaqionoda.  jah 
fralosans  jah  bigitans  yar]^. 


27.  Tharnikh  ia  ktrath  da 
im*ma:  That'ii  brooth'ar  thiins 
kf^am,  jakh  of'sneeth*  at'ta 
thiins  styyr  than'a  al-idan,  an*tM 
H^eel'ana  in*a  ahdnam*. 

28.  Tban-akhmood'agswaithy 
jakh  ni  wil'da  in*gaq*gan.  Ith 
at'ta  is  as'gaq'gands  at  bad  in'a. 

29.  Thar'akh  is  anda'afvands 
kt^ath  da  at'tin :  See,  swa  film 
jsei'se  skalk'inood'a  thus,  lakh 
ni  kt^han'H^nn  an-abus'n  thiin-a 
af'ar,id'dja.  Jakh  mis  ni  eew 
at'gaft.  geet'iin  ii  mith  fii'- 
joond'am  miin*eem  biwMS'iAA. 

30.  Ith  than  sa  san*as  thiins, 
sa,ii*  treet  thiin  sw^ra  mith 
kalk'joom,  ku^am,  uf'sneest*  im-- 
ma  styyr  than*a  al'idan. 

31.  Thar'akh  ktrath  da  im*- 
ma:  Bam*iloo!  thu  sint*iiii0O 
mith  mis  wast  jakh  is ;  jakh  al 
that'a  miin  thiin  ist. 

32.  Weel'a  wis*an  jakh  fag-- 
inoon  skald  was  un'te^  brooth'ar 
thiins  dAAths  was  jakh  ga- 
ki£7yn'ooda,  jakh  fralas'anz 
jakh  bigit'ans  warth. 


V^rbtUm  TVantiation. 


27.  Then  lie  quoth  to  him,  that 
brother  thine  came,  eke  up-cut  dad 
thine  steer  the  fatted,  unto-that  (be- 
oauBe)  whole  him  receiyed. 

28.  Then  moody  wortk  (became), 
eke  not  would  in-«).  But  dad  of-him 
out-going  out  bad  nim. 

29.  Then  he  to-heaying  (anBwering) 
quoth  to  dad,  Lo,  so  many  years  served 
to-thee,  eke  not  whenever  command 
thine  over-went  (transgressed),  eke  to- 
me not  ever  at-gave  goat,  tiiat  with 
friends  mine  might-feast. 


80.  But  then  (when)  the  son  thine, 
who  devoured  iuine  possession  irifh 
harlots,  came,  thou-up-cuttest  for  him 
steer  the  fatted. 

31.  Then  quoth  to  him,  little-eon, 
thou  always  with  me  wast,  eke  art,  eke 
all  the  mine  thine  is. 

82.  "Well  t^-be  eke  to  reioioe  due 
waSf  unto-that  (because)  brotner  thine 
dead  was,  eke  y-ouickened;  eke  lost, 
eke  be-gotten  wortn  (became). 


Chap.  YI.  }  1.  TALUE  OF  LBITBR8.  565 


CHAPTER  VI. 
On  the   Coebesfondencb   of  Orthography  with  Pro- 

lOTNCIATION     FROM      THB     AnOLOSAXON     T1MB8     TO     THE 

Present  day. 

%1.     The  Value  of  the  Letters. 

The  several  conclndons  arrived  at  respecting  the  sounds 
of  the  letters  in  English  orthography  are  necessarily  very 
irregularly  scattered  through  the  preceding  pages.  The 
nature  01  the  investigation  which  obliged  us  to  commence 
with  the  XVI  th  centiuy,  then  descend  through  the  xvii  th 
to  the  xvin  th,  and  immediately  jump  to  the  xrv  th,  and  then 
after  a  glance  at  the  xvth,  commence  the  consideration  of 
the  xm  th  century,  has  not  produced  an  order  which  is  con- 
venient or  satisfactorv  to  the  reader.  In  the  present  section 
then  the  results  will  be  arranged  in  a  tabular  form,  in  alpha- 
betical order.  A  reference  to  the  pages  in  which  the  several 
statements  are  established^  is  occasionally  given,  but  as  it 
was  foimd  impracticable  to  introduce  it  concisely  into  the 
text  in  aU  cases,  the  indices  at  the  end  of  the  book  must  be 
consulted.  The  outline  index  annexed  will  enable  the  reader 
to  refer  immediately  to  the  principal  combinations. 

The  construction  of  the  Table  is  as  foUows.  AU  the  single  letters 
or  combinations  of  letters  which  have  been  used  as  parts  of  words 
in  English  orthography,  firom  the  Anglosaxon  period  to  the  present 
day,  such  as  a,  aa,  a,  ae,  a-e  (meaning  a  followed  by  some  consonant 
and  then  by  0  final),  af^  -age  (meaning  age  final)  aA,  at,  aly  ally  an, 
•angey  ao,  aou,  or,  09,  -aste,  ath,  au,  aughy  aun,  aw,  aww,  ay,  ago,  h, 
etc.,  are  placed  in  alphabetical  order  at  the  head  of  separate  para- 
graphs, as  in  a  dictionary,  and  then  the  history  of  the  different 
sounds  that  each  has  represented  is  sketched  in  accordance  with 
prerious  results,  using 

ags.,  for  the  Anglosaxon  period, 

13.,  for  the  xmth  century  and  earlier. 

14.,  15.,  16.,  17.,  18.,  19.,  for  the  xivth,  xvth,  xnth,  zmth, 

XYinth,  and  xixth  centuries  respectively. 
The  passages  inserted  in  brackets  at  the  end  of  some  articles, 

signed  P.,  are  due  to  Hr.  Payne,  see  inM,  pp.  579-80. 
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OUTLDTB  IlTBEX  TO  THE  PbIKGIPAL  CoMBINATIOire. 

AnglotiUBon  period :  p.  610. 

ThirUmth  Omimy  and  JBttrlier:  pp.  423,  431,  439,  467,  471,  476,  480,  484, 
487,  496,  498,  606. 


A 

14. 

259, 

16. 

59, 

17. 

65, 

18. 

74. 

AI,  AT 

14. 

263, 

16. 

118, 

17. 

124, 

18. 

129. 

Air,  AW 

14. 

263, 

16. 

136,  141, 

17. 

147, 

18. 

149. 
B 

14. 

308, 

16. 

17.  18. 
C 

203. 

14. 

308, 

16. 

17.  18. 

203, 
214. 

14. 

308, 

16. 

17.  18. 
D 

203. 

14. 

308, 

16. 

17.  18. 
E 

203. 

14. 

260,  318, 

16. 

77, 

17. 

81, 

18. 

88. 
EA 

14. 

260, 

16. 

77, 

17. 

81, 

18. 

88. 
EE 

14. 

260, 

16. 

77, 

17. 

81, 

18. 

88. 

EI,  EY 
14.  263, 

16.  118, 

17.  124, 

18.  129. 

EO 
14.  260. 

EU,  EW 
14.  301, 

16.  136,  137, 

17.  139, 

18.  141. 

F 
14.  308, 
16.  17.  18.  219. 

G 
14.  308, 
16.  17.  18.  203. 

GH 
14.  310, 
16.  17.  18.  209. 

GN 
14.  308. 
H 
14.  314, 
16. 17.  18.  220. 

I,  T 
14.  270, 

16.  104, 

17.  116, 

18.  117. 

IE 
14.  260, 

16.  104, 

17.  116, 

18.  117. 

J 
14.  314, 
16. 17.  18.  203. 

K 
14.  315, 
16.  17.  18.  203. 

L 
14.  315, 
16.  17. 18.  193. 


M 

4.  315, 

6.  17.  18.  188. 

N 
4.  315, 
6.  17.  18.  188. 

NG 
4.  315, 
6.  17.  18.  188. 

0 
4.  266, 

6.  93, 

7.  99, 

8.  103. 

OA 
4.  266, 

6.  93, 

7.  99, 

8.  103. 

OE 
4.  260. 

01,  OY 
4.  268, 

6.  130, 

7.  133, 

8.  135. 

00 
4.  266, 

6.  93, 

7.  99, 

8.  103. 

OU,  OW 
4.  303, 

6.  136,  149, 

7.  156, 

8.  160. 

P 
4.  316, 
6.  17.  18.  203. 

PH 
4.  316. 

Q 

4.  316, 

6.  17.  18.  203. 


E 
14.  316, 
16.  17.  18.  196. 

S 
14.  317, 
16.  17.  18.  214. 

SH 
14.  317, 
16.  17. 18.  214. 

T 
14.  317, 
16.  17.  18.  203. 

TH 
14.  317, 
16. 17.  18.  219. 

U 
14.  298, 

16.  160,  163. 

17.  171, 

18.  184. 

in,  UY 

14.  269, 

16. 17.  18.  135. 

V 

14.  317, 

16. 17.  18.  219. 

W. 

14.  317, 

16.  17.  18.  184. 

WH 

14.  317, 

16. 17. 18.  184. 

X 

14.  317, 

16. 17.  18.  214. 

Y  vowel,  see  I 

Y  confioiuiiit. 
14.  310,  317, 
16.  17.  18.  184. 

Z 

14.  310,  317, 
16.  17.  18.  214. 
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OhBONOLOOIGAL  AoCOtTNT  OF  THB  TaLXTBS  OP  LsiTBBfl. 


A  an.  wu  boih  a  short  and  a  long 
sound  (O)  aa)f  but  the  long  sound  was 
sometimeB  written  d.  Short  a  in  an 
open  nnaocented  syllable  was  probably 
(a^.    After  ags.,  a  in  an  open  accented 

3 'liable  was  considered  as  long,  and  in  a 
oaed  syllable  generally  short.  In  13. 
14. 15.  16.  a  seems  to  have  been  (a,  aa), 
although  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  time 
H  may  haye  been  (a,  aa).  Probably 
towards  the  end  of  16.  it  passed  into 
(ah,  aah),  a  sound  frequent  in  19.  In 
17.  it  became  fsB,  sse},  and  at  the  latter 
end  of  17.  and  De^;inmngof  18.,  it  seems 
to  haye  fallen  into  (sb,  ee).  These 
danfes  seem  to  haye  occurred  towards 
*  tiie  close  of  16.  or  eyen  earlier  in  Scot- 
land, p.  410,  n.  3,  and  perhaps  in  the 
Northern  and  WoH;  Midland  Counties, 
p.  450,  n.  2.  See  references  under 
0jf.  Perhaps  during  the  latter  part 
€^18.  there  came  mto  use  a  distmc- 
tion,  thoroughly  established  in  19., 
that  long  «  should  be  (ee)  unless  fol- 
lowed by  r,  and  that  then  it 
should  be  (ee) ;  compare  naming,  Mary 
(n#nn*»q,  Meei'rt).  In  19.  lone  a  is 
frequently  pronounced  (^i)  in  place  of 
(«?),  as  (neom)  for  (nevm),  pp.  234,  272, 
n.  3;  294,  n.  2.  Short  a  has  re- 
mained (8b)  from  17.  to  19.  These 
general  usages  have  been  crossed  by 
the  action  of  a  following  /,  n,  r,  e,  th, 
see  a/t  an^  or,  at^  aih,  and  the  other 
combinations  which  follow.  An  initial 
(w)  acted  in  the  latter  part  of  17.  and 
sabsequently,  in  many,  but  by  no  means 
an  words,  to  conyert  (sb)  into  (a)  or 
(a),  as  in  waSj  whaty  etc.  In  19.  a  has 
EMeen  yariously  degraded  as  in :  h/vting, 
fifther,  water,  many,  hot,  want,  riband 
s=(H«rt*tq,  faadh'j,  WAAt'i,  men-t,  Hiety 
WAnt,  rib'vn). 

AA  was  in  14.  occasionally  used  for 
(aa)  in  closed  syllables.  Otherwise  it 
was  only  employed  in  biblical  names, 
as  Aaron,  Isaac,  and  then  it  followed 
tiie  sound  of  long  or  short  a.  It  was 
occasionally  for  German  oo,  and  then 
from  17.  it  was  (aa). 

M  ags.  (ffi,  ie»),  p.  510,  in  13.  sank 
to  (n,  bb)  or  (e,  ee),  pp.  487,  496. 
498.  It  was  rarely  usmT  in  13.,  ana 
not  at  all  afterwards,  except  in  words 
borrowed  from  the  Latin  or  Greek,  and 
then  it  was  (ee)  till  18.,  towards  the 
close  of  which  it  became  (ii)  in  such 
cases.  But  scholars  still  occasionally 
say  (e)  as  in:     Psstum  =  (Pest'tmi) 


rather  than  (Piis'tsm),  which  is  also 
heard.  [In  13.  <8  =  (ee)  in  Norman 
and  Engfish.— P.] 

A£  was  neyer  an  English  combina- 
tion, but,  resulting  from  biblical  names 
or  Latin  adaptations,  it  seems  to  have 
been  treated  as  a+e,  or  sb.  In  19.  we 
haye  aen^y  Michael,  a#rial,  Israel  = 
{eeiTi  uriij  Mai'kvl,  tf,eT*tBl  eej-rivl 
m'risl,  Izteei  /zTel  Jz'ml).  [In  13. 
a«=fe  =  (ee)in  Norman  and  English. 

A — £,  that  is  a  followed  by  some 
consonant  and  a  final  «,  whicli,  when 
pronounced,  had  the  effect  of  putting  a 
mto  an  open  syllable,  and  thererore 
making  it  long,  so  that  when  the  final  e 
ceased  to  be  pronounced,  it  was  presumed 
to  have  the  same  effect  of  lengthen- 
ing the  preceding  yowel.  Hence  a — e 
was  assumed  to  be  long  a,  with  the 
sound  of  the  time,  from  16.  to  19.  Per- 
haps this  feeling  came  in  towards  the 
close  of  15.  The  rule  is  not  con- 
sistently carried  out  in  19, ;  compare : 
hate,  ore,  landscape,  furnace,  haye  = 
(hM,  aai,  ItBnd'skip,  fj-nys,  u8By). 
Even  in  16.  thd  yowel  was  not  long  in 
unaccented  syllables. 

AF,  this  combination  presents  no- 
thing peculiar  till  18.  or  19.  and  then 
only  in  certain  words :  graff,  staff,  dis- 
taff quaff,  aft,  after,  abaft,  haft,  shaft, 
raft,  craft,  draft,  graft,  waft,  and  laugh, 
calf,  half,  which  must  be  considered  to 
haye  the  same  combination.  Here 
usage  differs.  The  common  southern 
pronunciation  is  (aaf),  and  eyen  (aaf) 
may  be  heard ;  the  fine  educated  nor- 
thern pronunciation  is  (sBf).  Ladies  in 
the  South  and  many  educated  gentle- 
men say  (ahf)  or  at  most  (aahf).  But 
faf)  is  also  heard.  Those  who  use  the 
finer  sounds,  ridicule  the  others  as 
yul^ar,  and  write  them  larf^  etc.,  de- 
claring that  an  r  is  introauced,  but 
this  arises  from  their  own  omission  of 
(r)  and  presenration  of  (aa),  in :  barm, 
starye,  etc.  See  ar^  or,  and  the  cita- 
tion under  o,  p.  575,  col.  1. 

AG  in  late  ags.  and  12.  or  13.  was 
probably  equiyalent  to  (ai). 

A37,  Orrmin's  form  of  (ai),  p.  488. 

-AGE.  In  16.  the  ^0=(dzh)  seems  to 
haye  infinenced  the  preceding  a  by  in- 
troducing an  (i)  sound,  as  (aidzh),  n. 
120 ;  ana  in  17.  to  19.  this  a  has  fol- 
lowed ^e  fortunes  of  a«,  which  see. 
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AH,  88  an  exdamation,  baa  probably 
always  represented  (aa),  althongb  the 
oorresponaing  exclamation  was  not 
always  represented  by  ah.  In  dahlia 
it  is  now  pronounced  (««). 

AI  in  H.3=(ai,  aai),  wbicb  sonnda 
apparently  remained  to  the  end  of  16., 
though  the  pronunciation  (ee)  was  in 
nse  by  a  large  number  of  speakers.  In 
17.  after  a  passage  through  (ahi,  sei), 
the  sound  rapidly  sank  to  (ee),  but 
whether  the  souna  (eei)  was  not  occa^ 
sionally  heard  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  certainty.  In  19.,  (««,  m)  are 
both  usual  forms.  Various  degrada- 
tions are  heard  in  19.,  aa :  demflin,  satl, 
Baint  John,  satdjplaid,  Brit0ih  (dimiin*, 
B^  Sfh'dzhm,  sed,  plied,  Brft*'n),  and 
daiSy  which  was  a  monosyllable  in 
Chaucer,  372  =  (dais)^  but  has  be- 
come dissyllabic  =  (dtffns).  For  13.  see 
pp.  431,  440,  467,  473,  506 ;  14.  469, 
462;  15.  447.  See  eroecially  p.  459, 
n.  1,  and  the  passages  tnere  rraerred  to, 
and  also  Chap.  Yll.  §  1.  The  use  of 
(ai)  for  (ee)  seems  fixed  in  Scotland  at 
the  beginmng  of  16.,  p.  410,  n.  3.  [In 
13.  and  14.  ai=a^^{ee)  in  Norman 
and  English ;  in  16.  often,  if  not  gene- 
rally =^)  in  English,  inM  p.  582. 
—P.] 

All,  ALL  in  16.  and  hence  probably 
for  some  time  previously  the  I  had  be- 
gun seriousljr  to  influence  the  preceding 
Towel,  by  being  pronounced  f  1)  with  a 
yery  appreciable  length  of  murmur  or 
bein^  labiaHsed  into  (Itr) ;  the  result 
in  either  case,  accepted  as  (ul),  pro- 
duced the  diphthong  (aul),  which  w|m 
firmly  establiflhed  in  16.  See  ^  p.  198. 
This  was  occasionally  followed  oy  the 
total  disappearance  of  the  ^  as  in :  talk, 
calm  B  (tank,  kaum).  Then  this  al 
was  considered  as  tantamount  to  ««, 
and  followed  its  changes,  becoming 
(aa)  in  17-  and  in  most  words  so  re- 
maining to  19. ;  but  in  some  words,  aa 
(poAn,  coAn),  although  occasionally 
called  (pAAm,  kAAM)  m  17.,  and  in 
Irish-English,  p.  76,  the  combination 
seems  to  haye  generally  resisted  the 
change  to  Taa),  and  rather  to  have 
passed  from  (aau,  aa')  to  simple  (aa),  aa 
we  still  hear  (paam,  kaam),  refinea  by 
some  to  (paahm  kaahm,  pseeem  keesem, 
pffim  keem) ;  while  others,  inorgani- 
cally and  purely  oiihographically,  at- 
tempt to  say  (p»lm,  lualm).    See  au^ 


AN.    In   16.  French  words  now 


httfing  the  nasal  Towel  (aA)  were 
heard  aa  haying  (ann),  p.  143,  and 
hence  the  writi^  aun  much  preyailed 
then ;  and  aa  we  also  find  thia  ortho- 
graphy in  14.,  probably  the  same  effect 
was  produced  on  Enghah  ears  by  that 
French  sound.  In  16.  atm  was  oooa- 
aionally  replaced  by  on,  aa  commatmdf 
command,  but  probably  the  sound  (aun) 
remained.  In  17.  the  sound  became 
(aau),  and  during  18.  and  even  into  19. 
this  sound  remains,  although  there  is^ 
and  perhapa  always  was,  a  tendency  to 
&11,  on  the  one  hand  into  (aan),  on  the 
other  into  (an),  with  their  yariona  ra- 
finements;  see  of.  Thus  romaM$ 
romantic  haye  now  generally  (san),  but 
(aau)  ia  occasional^  heard,  and  forty  . 
years  ago  I  was  familiar  with  (romAAns*, 
romaans") .  In  command,  demand,  etc., 
the  contest  ia  among  (an  aan,  on  oon, 
en  SMBn,  ahn  aahn).  In  daunt,  ^mmt, 
haunt,  gauntlet f  Jaunt,  taunt,  vaunt,  all 
the  last  named  sounds  may  be  h^od, 
and  also  (aau),  bnt  neyer  fAn).  It 
would  be  conyenient  to  use  (aan)  for 
{an)  in  all  words  where  it  correaponda 
to  uie  modem  French  (aA).    See  au, 

-ANGE.  In  16.  the  sound  (i)  waa  in- 
serted as  (aindzh),  p.  120,  and  the  com- 
bination was  treated  in  17.  as  if  written 
^aiingc,  the  a  becoming  (ee)  and  then 
{ce\  or  («0i)  in  19.  In  unaccented 
syllables  it  drops  into  (-«ndzh,  or 
-tndzh)  properly  (-yndxh),  as  oranges 
=(or'ynazhyz). 

AO.  This  is  neyer  recognized  aa  a 
true  English  combination,  though  it 
occurs  in  gaol  now  ^dzh^l],  and  by 
accidental  attraction  in  extroordinaiy, 
now  (ekstrAAi'dtnert),  and  foreign 
words,  as :  Pharaoh,  aorta,  Chaos,  now 
(FeeiTo,  tf,oj*t«,  E>o'9s).  The  old  pro- 
nunciation of  gaol  is  doubtful.  Extra- 
ordinary was  probably  always  treated  aa 
a  compound,  compare  **  afford  no  extra- 
ordinary gaze,"  Henry  lY.  part  1,  act 
3,  sc.  2,  y.  78. 

AOU.  This  French  mode  of  writing 
(au)  is  only  met  with  in  coontchono^ 
g|enerally  called  (keutsh'Kk),  but  occa- 
sionally (kuut'tshuk)  in  19. 

AR.  The  yocal  character  of  r  aa 
(*r)  seems  to  haye  acted  upon  the  pre- 
ceding yowels  in  all  cases  after  16. 
Probably  ar,  when  not  followed  by  a 
yowel,  remained  far)  or  (ai),  though 
unacknowledged,  aunng  17.  18.  19., 
with  the  yaziation  (aai),  which  ia  in  19. 
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fineqnenfly  reduced  to  limple  (aa).  Bat 
«r  was  frequently  called  ^r)  or  (ei)  in 
17.  and  18.,  and  the  sound  Ib  still  heard 
in  American  English.  Li  the  present 
uaa^  of  the  South  of  England  the 
U)  18  practically  dropped,  pp.  196,  245. 
See  Of  OTy  r, 

AS.  Ld  a  few  words  of  19.  the  9 
seems  to  react  on  thea,  as :  pass,  class, 
mast,  ihst.  in  which  a  receives  all  the 
▼ariety  of  sound  noticed  in  a/  on,  as 
(pea  psffis,  pas  pass,  pas  poos,  pahs 
paahst.  In  other  woitb,  as:  passage 
dasairy,  CelMnes  sometimes  follows 
the  rule  otelan^,  gas,  {matHjfu  donht- 
fnl),  no  snch  action  takes  place.  It  is  not 
noticed  by  older  writers,  and  is  there- 
fore probably  modem,  bnt  it  may  be 
merefy  a  remnant  of  the  16.  and  earlier 
(aa). 

-A8TE,  in  16.  uid  earlier  (ast),  bnt 
in  19.  we  have:  haste,  paste,  taste, 
waste  (now  distinguished  from  toaist, 
which  was  not  the  case  in  16.,  see  p. 
73,  note  1]  =  (HM8t,  p^est,  teest,  weesi). 
Here  the  action  of  «  is  precisely  con- 
trary to  that  in  at.  No  clue  to  thia 
change  has  been  discoyered,  but  we  may 
eonjecture  an  intermediate  (Hseaest, 
mesat)  during  17.  Could  there  have 
been  an  inserted  »',  as  indicated  by  the 
spelling  tpaist  in  one  sense  of  16.  ira«to, 
analogous  to  that  in  -aM^«,  aah,  kuhy 
pp.  120,  264  P 

ATH.  In :  path,  bath,  lath,  wrath, 
ih  seems  to  hare  acted  as  /,  «  (see  of, 
at)  in  preaoring  the  (a)  sound,  or  its 
modem  yariants  (a  e  ah),  short  and 
long,  in  19. 

AH.  See  awto.  At  a  very  early 
period  in  13.  and  14.  au,  aw  were 
(an),  which  sound  remained  to  16. 
Either  at  the  close  of  16.  or  beginning 
of  17.  it  seems  to  have  passed  tnrough 
(on,  ocm,  00*)  into  (aa).  in  which  form 
it  was  firmly  estabUshed  in  17.  and  has 
remained  with  little  or  no  change,  but 
]£  occasionally  (aa).  See  aun,  an.  In 
19.  we  have  isolated  degradations, 
compare :  gauging,  aimt,  hatd,  hauteur, 
Jeiraadz,  latirel,  meerschawm,  Mene- 
la«8s(gMdzh*tq,  aant,  haaI,  Hootu*, 
Dzhaai'Tts,  Ur'el,  miii'shmn,  Meni- 
Uvas),  where  the  foreign  words  have 
received  an  EnglUh  pronunciation,  fin 
13.  and  14.  au  generally  fan),  but  Ira- 
fore  f»,  espedally  in  14.  =>  (aao)  in  Kor- 
nmn  and  f^glisn,  infr^  p.  583. — ^P.] 

AXJ0H.     Thia  must  be  considered 


aa  a  double  combination  tm-^-gK,  tiie 
first  part  follows  an,  the  second  ^A, 
hence  in  14.  laugh =(laukh,  laukirh, 
lauwh),  in  16.s(laukh,  laun^V  in  17. 
(Iseef)  or  (Issf),  perhaps  also  (laaf)  aa 
in  19.  See  af.  The  gh  becoming 
occasionally  mute,  avgh  was  treatea 
altogether  like  an,  as  in:  taught,^ 
caught =(tAAt,  kAAt). 

ATTN.    See  tm. 

AW.  This  was  precisely  eamyalent 
to  au.  In  14.  it  was  used  in  the 
middle  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  a  word. 
In  16.  and  afterwards  it  was  seldom 
used  except  when  fijial,  though  we  still 
write:  awl,  awning,  brawl,  crawl, 
prawn,  sprawl,  etc. 

AWW.  Orrmin's  form  of  (au),  p* 
488. 

AY.  Fredseljr  eouiyalent  to  at.  In 
14.  used  in  the  middle  as  well  as  end  of 
words ;  in  16.  and  afterwards  generally 
final.     See  references  under  ai,  ei, 

AYO.  In  the  word  mayor  =  (meei) 
in  19.,  ago  may  be  considered  as  a  single 
combination,  but  it  is  properly  oy+o ; 
Mayo  is  generally  caUea  (SiLeero), 

B.  Ags.  to  19.=(fr),  but  in  19.  not 
unfr^quently  written  when  not  pro- 
nounced as  in  deM,  dou^t,  lam^,  Mel. 
lium,  subtile ;  in  de^,  dou^t  it  was  not 
pronounced  and  generally  not  written 
m  16.,  p.  211,  n.  2.  It  was  mute  in  17. 
in  all  the  cases  in  which  it  remains  so 
in  19. 

BB.  like  other  doubled  letters,  had 
the  sound  of  the  single  letter  (b),  being 
only  used  to  indicate  a  precedmg  ac- 
cented short  yowel. 

0.  In  ags.  always  (k)  or  (it),  but  at 
a  later  period  of  ags.  the  {k)  seems  to 
haye  become  (tsh),  p.  511.  See  eh. 
In  18.  it  is  apparently  not  used  before 
(e,  i),  except  in  the  combination  -m^s 
-«M,  and  then  it  was  (s) ;  but  iu  14. 
when  French  words  were  freely  iutro- 
duced  it  was  (s)  before  o,  •  and  (k) 
otherwise,  and  so  it  has  remained ;  but 
see  00-,  ot. 

GO.  In  ags.  the  same  as  o,  but  indi- 
cating that  the  preceding  yowel  was 
short  and  generally  accented ;  in  later 
times  either  (k)  or  (ks^  as  in :  account, 
accident =(8ek3unt*,  ffik'stdBut)  in  19. 

CCH  in  14.  used  for  teA  =  (t+tsh), 
and  pronounced  (tsh),  shortenmg  the 
preceding  yowel. 
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GE.  Till  18.  this  seesiB  to  have  been 
dmply  e+«.  At  the  end  of  17.  it 
chan^  to  (sh)  in  in  ocean.  See  ei, 
9%,  ti. 

GH.  Not  nsed  in  ags.,  bnt  in  13. 
found  in  the  signification  of  (tsh),  the 
sonnd  into  whicn  (k)  had  fallen,  and  as 
anch  it  has  remained.  In  words  from 
the  Greek  as  arcAitect  it  ia  (k^  in  19., 
and  probably  was  so  in  14. ;  in  words 
from  the  moaem  French  as  ^Aaise  it  is 
(sh)  in  19.,  but  for  French  words  intro- 
auoed  before  18.  as  ehtdn,  the  sound 
(tsh)  seems  to  haye  preyailed.  In  a 
few  final  syllables  as :  Greenwich, 
Woolwich,  N'orwich,  it  has  become 
dzh)  in  19.,  but  in  others  it  remains 
tsh),  as  Ipswich,  locally  (/ps*tdzh},  ^. 
>12,  n.  2.  In  fucA8ia=(fiu'shia)  it  is 
mute.  See  H-.  In  13.  it  was  rarely 
used  a8^A  =  (kh),  p.  441.  In  modem 
Scoteh  it  has  the  three  sounds  (Arh,  kh, 
ktoh)  determined  generally  by  the  pre- 
ceding yowel. 

GI-.  Till  18.  this  appears  to  haye 
been  simply  «+«',  but  then  it  fell  into 
sh),    as   spe^iial,    spe^'ous,    offirtal  = 
spesh'isl,  spii'shes,  oitlBh'vl).  See  «t-,  ti'. 

GK.  This  means  kk  or  (k)  from  14. 
to  19.,  but  in  14.  A;Ar  is  frequently  used. 

GW  in  ags.,  p.  614,  probably  =  (ktc) 
that  is  nearly  (kw) ;  replacea  by  qu 
after  ags. 

CZ,  This  is  a  modem  combination 
used  chiefly  in  Sclaronic  words,  as 
Oseehi  Bohemian  (tshekh),  but  English 
(tshek):  Gear  is  called  (zaaj)  in  19., 
but  its  Russian  initial  is  (ts). 

D  ags.  to  19.=(d).  When,  how- 
eyer,  the  past  participle  ed  dropped  its 
$,  the  d  changed  to  (t)  after  mutes  or 
hisses,  as:  capped,  sacked,  quaffed, 
kissed,  at  least  in  17.  and  probably 
eyen  in  13.  as  bli9cedd=  (blist),  p.  444, 
note  2.  In  19.  d  is  palatised  into  (dj, 
diV  and  ultimately  (dzh),  in  many  cases, 
acknowledged  or  repudiated,  as :  soldier 
= (s<wl-dzlS),verdure  =  (vj*diuj,yji-djur, 
yi'djur,  yidzh'j),  the  last  haying  the 
same  sound  as  verper.  It  is  generally 
mute  in :  ribaiu/,  We^&iesday. 

DD.  Wheneyer  used  =(d),  except 
in  compounds. 

DO  =  (dzh)  from  14.  to  19.,  before 
a  palatal  yowel,  as  0,  t  as :  jvufye^  bri^- 
in^  and  sometimes  this  sound  is  re- 
tained, eyen  when  an  e  has  been  ortho- 
graphically  omitted,  as  jw^ent. 


D  In  afs.  iS  was  either  (th)  or  (dh) 
perhaps  usea  indifferently  in  the  MSS. 
which  we  haye,  p.  615.  In  some  more 
recent  ags.  and  in  13.  t$  was  used  as 
the  only  sign  for  both  (th,  dh),  ia 
others  J>  was  the  only  sign.  After  13. 
ts  seems  to  haye  been  discontinued,  and 
only  )>  used  in  14.  and  part  of  16. 
Eyen  in  13.  th  was  occasionally  used 
for  either  iS  or  y.  Judging  by  modem 
Icelandic  habits  "S  was  (dh)  when 
medial  or  final  in  ags.  See  also  p.  641, 
n.  2,  p.  666 f  n.  1. 

E=ags.  (e,  ee),  and  this  sound  it 
seems  to  haye  retained  to  the  middle  of 
16.  Then  some  of  the  words  with  e 
long  had  the  sound  of  (ii),  but  e  short 
has  remained  (e)  to  19.  The  use  of 
long  0  as  (ee,  ii)  nuctuated  much  during 
16.  and  17.,  but  in  18.  the  sound  (ii) 
esteblished  itself  and  has  remained. 
See  Mj  #0,  In  19.  it  has  a  few  anoma- 
lies, compare :  ht,  cWk,  pretty,  1^  r^sin, 
hid^us,  op^=(bii,  klaajk,*  pn'tt,  let, 
roz'in,  uta*jae,  oop**n).  Finals  seems 
to  haye  been  pronounced,  at  least  in 
the  Southern  parts  of  England,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  16.  wim  certain  ex- 
ceptions, pp.  318,  364.  During  16. 
most  final  &b  lost  their  sounds,  and  in 
16.  e  final  was  considered  to  indicate 
that  the  preceding  yowel  had  its  long 
sound.  The  final  0  seems  to  haye  be- 
come silent  eyen  in  14.  or  13.  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  country,  p.  410. 
Usages  differ  in  existing  MSS. 

EA*.  In  affs.  this  seems  to  haye 
been  a  trae  diphthong  (ea)  with  the 
stress  generally  on  the  first  but  occa- 
sionally on  the  second  syllable,  indi- 
cated by  (6a,  e&),  p.  611.  Although 
found  in  1 3.  pp.  467,  498,  we  may  con- 
sider that  with  ags,  it  passed  out  of  use. 
'  It  is  occasionally  found  in  14.  as  (ee). 
It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  16.  that  it 
was  exteusiyely  used  to  mark  those 
long  ^s  which  retained  the  sound  of 
(ee)  in  contradistinction  to  those  which 
had  fallen  into  (ii),  the  latter  being 
written  00,  This  distinction  was  how- 
eyer  not  consistently  carried  out  eyen 
at  first,  some  words  haying  the  (ii) 
sound  being  spelled  with  00,  and  all 
sounds  haying  the  (ee)  sound  not  being 
spelled  with  ea.  In  17.'  still  more  of 
the  words  with  #0  became  sounded  as 
(ii)  without  any  change  of  spelling, 
and  by  the  middle  of  18.  the  use  of  ea 
generally  as  (ii),  and  rarely  as  (ee,  ee) 
as  in :  b#ar,  gTAvty  was  established  and 
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has  remained  to  19.  Many  words  in 
em  which,  had  Ion?  (ee)  in  14.  were 
pronounced  with  wort  (e)  at  an  early 
period,  as :  h«ad,  Uad  s.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  18.  the  sound  of  (ii)  was  applied 
to  words  such  as  great,  brMk,  which  are 
now  generally  pronounced  with  {ee). 
The  19.  varieties  are  seen  in:  hMl, 
great,  h««rt,  gmn^o,  Yiead,  react,  9xea, 
=  (Hiil,  gr«^  Haajt,  giti'i,  ned,  risekt*, 
eei'ri^e).  [In  13.  and  14.  ea=ae=ai= 
(ee)  in  Norman  and  English,  iafrk  p. 
682.— P.] 

£AU.  This  form  was  not  employed 
tt  14.,  bnt  eup  was  used  in  place  of  it ; 
eren  Lerins,  1570,  has  hewtye.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  17.  eau  was  (en),  in  the 
later  Jpart  and  since,  (iu).  As  nsnal, 
19.  fimdshes  varieties,  as  in:  Bmm- 
cfaiunp,  bMM,  b^atffin,  b(0(iMty=(Biit6h'- 
vm,  boo,  bif'tn,  hin*tt).  [In  14.  eatt 
=eal,  iau  in  Norman  of  13.  =#m,  ew, 
=  (nu)  in  Norman  and  English,  'whi. 
p.  586.— P.] 

£E.  Invariably  represented  (ee)  in 
14.  and  was  generally  used  in  closed 
syllables.  At  beginning  of  16.  it  was 
sometimes  (ii)  and  sometimes  (ee). 
During  the  latter  half  of  16.  it  was 
fixed  as  (ii),  the  (ee)  sound  being  gene- 
raUy  written  ea  (which  see).  So  it 
has  remained.  in  19.  brMches  is 
(bntsh'yz). 

E*E.  A  17.  and  later  contraction 
for  Mv  in  ^er  n^er  and  pronounced 
(ee)  up  to  19. 

£-E.  The  affixed  mute  e  rendered 
the  preceding  e  long,  and  hence  in  16. 
tiie  sound  was  generally  (ee),  but  in 
some  cases  fii).  The  spelling  was  then 
discontinued,  a>,  ee  taking  its  place, 
thus  Salesbury's  ehepe,  ehese  became 
cheap,  cheese.  At  the  beginning  of  18. 
the  sound  of  (ii)  prevailed  and  has  con- 
tinued; but  19.  shews:  theae,  thor^, 
all0g0=(dhiiz,  dheei,  aledzh*). 

E6  in  later  ags.  and  in  12.  (ei,  ai). 

E;^.  Orrmin's  form  for  (ei),  p.  489. 

EH,  the  exclamation  (ee,  ee). 

EI.  In  18.  seems  to  have  been  (ei, 
ai).  In  14.  when  used,  which  was  rarely, 
«y  being  the  common  form,  it  was  (ai) 
sometimes  (aa,i)  pp.  264,  476.  See  the 
references  riven  under  ai.  In  16.  it 
varied  as  ^i,  ai),  and  in  17.  became 
(ai)  or  more  usually  (eei,  ee).  During 
the  latter  part  of  18.  it  changed  to  (U), 
whore  it  generally  remains,  with  va- 
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rieties  of  fai,  ee)  as  in:  conoMt,  vmI, 
forf#tt,  heiter,  dftpnosophist  =  (konsiit-, 
ve#l,  fojftt,  Hef%  ddipnos'oftiBt).  In  the 
words  either,  neither,  ei  was  generally 
(ee)  in  18. ;  in  19.  usage  fluctuates  be- 
tween (ii,  di),  some  still  use  (ee), 
p.  129,  n.  1.  [Precisely  the  same  as 
ai,  ay,  infri  p.  682. — ^P. J 

EO.  In  ags.  this  seems  to  have  been 
nerally  (eo)  but  occasionally  (e6). 
n  13.  eo  interchanged  with  e  and  the 
sound  was  (ee),  p.  487.  The  combina- 
tion then  went  out  of  use,  although 
both  eo  and  oe  are  found  in  14.  in  the 
sense  of  (ee).  In  17.  therefore  it  be- 
came (ii)  in  people,  and  even  in  VMinan, 
though  this  has  now  (oo).  As  00  is 
rare  and  has  come  from  many  sources 
it  is  very  varie^usly  pronounced  in  19., 
as:  people,  GMrnes,  yeoman,  a^Imu, 
Theobald,  leopard,  dungeon,  Macleod, 
ieod,  theologian,  theology  =  (pii'p'l, 
Dzhdi'dzhiks,  joo*mHn,  gsiluun*,  Tib*- 
vld,  lep'id,  dsn'dzhm,  mseklaud*,  find, 
thiifOloo'dzhiBn,  thiol'odzhi).  [In  13. 
and  14.  eo,  oe=(ee)  generally,  bufc  often 
=  (uu)  in  Norman,  and  sometimes  in 
English,  whk  p.  686.— P.] 

EOU,  EOW,  perhaps  (eou)  or  (6u), 
p.  498.  [In  13.  and  14.  eoto  in  £ng- 
Esh=(uu),  infr&  p.  686.— P.] 

ER  in  ags.  was  probably  always  (er, 
eer)  or  (e.r,  ee.r)  with  a  strone ly  trilled 
(r).  It  is  still  so  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. There  is  no  notice  of  its  having 
varied  in  sound  till  18.,  when  (i)  was 
recognized  as  a  second  sound  otr  and 
then  er  was  taken  to  be  (ei).  In 
19.  Mr.  M.  Bell  takes  it  to  be  (oor).  I 
conceive  it  to  be  properly  fu),  but  to 
be  generally  ('i),  see  p.  196.  Although 
there  is  no  notice  of  this  sound  in 
older  writers,  yet  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  something  approaching  to  it 
was  known  in  16.  and  that  it  was  well 
marked  in  the  latter  part  of  17.  In 
17.  the  practice  of  reaoin^  er  as  ar  in : 
clerk,  Derby,  servant,  service,  Hertford, 
stiU  more  or  less  heard  in  19.  came  into 
use.  Confiisions  of  er,  ar,  are  common 
in  13. 

EU.  The  oldest  sound  of  eu  seems  to 
have  been  (eu).  In  14.  it  was  generally 

ieu),  but  in  words  of  French  origin 
yy),  p.  302.  The  division  became 
confiised  in  16.,  and  in  16.,  though  both 
sounds  were  heard,  the  line  of  oistinc- 
tion  seems  arbitrary,  see  lists,  p.  301. 
In  the  course  of  17.  most  eu  became 
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(ia)  though  some  remained  (en).  In 
18.  this  diBtinction  was  swept  awajr 
and  all  became  and  hare  remained  (iu), 
except  after  r  when  they  are  generally 
hm)  gs  B#Mben,  imc,  riuum.  In  mo<- 
dem  French  words  in  Mir  as:  amatMir^ 
grandeur,  hautmr,  usage  varies,  ^inr« 
eei,  unj,  *i)  being  all  heard  occasion- 
ally, the  last  l^ing  meant  for  the 
French  (n),  [In  13.  and  14.  mi,  «#» 
mo,  Wj  each=  (an)  in  Norman  and 
English,  iD£rk  p.  586.--P.] 

JfiW  was  identical  with  (mi),  but  was 
more  often  nsed,  especially  in  13.,  and 
afterwards  became  the  common  final 
form,  see  mi.  Some  of  the  words  in 
ew  passed  into  (oo,  ooa),  at  least  as 
early  as  17.,  but  ahewy  tew  are  in  19. 
usually  spelled  ehow,  sow^  and  ehmo, 
$iehew,  shrew,  threwd  haye  (iu)  or  (uu). 
In  Skrewebury,  present  usage  varies 
between  (un)  ana  (oo).  Shroto  was 
used  in  Shakspere's  tune.  [See  eu, — P.] 

EWE  only  occurs  in  the  word  (ewe), 
in  19.  (jiuu)  and  (joo),  which  is  found 
written  awe  in  13,  p.  428.  In  the 
middle  of  a  word  ewe  occurs  as  ^t^  +  #, 
and  the  e  may  be  or  may  not  be  silent, 
as  in  :  uwea,  brMi'Ml,  ]ewe\  =■  (sood, 
bruud,  dzhiu'el).  The  word  aewer,  a 
drain,  was  (shooi)  in  18.,  but  in  the 
middle  of  19.  the  pronunciation  (siuj) 
prevails.  Sewer  a  waiter  is  (sin*'!),  one 
who  sews  is  (soo*'j). 

EWW.  Orrmin's  form  of  (eu),  p.  488. 

ET.  The  same  as  m,  see  p.  459,  n.  1, 
and  the  passages  there  cited.  See  also 
Chap.  Yll.  §  1,  near  the  beginning.  It 
was  common  in  14.  as  (ai),  in  16.  as  (ei, 
ai),  in  17.  aa  (eei,  ee),  in  18.  and  19. 
gcoierally  {ee)  sometimes  (tt),  as  in  k^, 
th^,  turkiy,  tfjdng  =  (kii,  dh^^  ti'ki; 
ei-^.    [See  m.— P.] 

EYE  seems  to  occur  only  in  e^e= 
(oi),  which  was  (ai^h*e,  aiArh-e,  tre)  in 
14.,  (ei,  ai)  in  16.,  and  generally  (oi) 
in  17.  to  19.  [In  14.  tfy«=(ee'e),  in 
Norman  and  English,  infr&  p.  582. — P.] 

F.  In  ags.  (f)  and  between  vowela 
often  (v).  In  13.  to  19.  generally  (f ), 
in  the  middle  of  17.  o/be^une  (ov)  but 
it  was  not  generally  recognized  till  18. 
The  use  of  (v)  for  (f )  was  common  in 
the  dialects  of  14.,  p.  409. 

FF.  Formerly  in  MS.  of  13.  and 
later  ff  was  written  for  F,  Through- 
out^ in  the  middle  of  a  word  ^  was  ss  (f). 


G.  In  a^  (g,  gh;  g,  g\,  /h,  i). 
In  13.  a  distinction  was  made  between 
g%,g  being  pm»  {g,  g),  and  %  guttural 
or  palatal.  When  French  words  were 
in^odttoed  more  freely  in  14.  ^  berama 
^dzh),  and  was  then  (dzh)  or  perhi^  (zh) 
m  French.  The  sound  (zh)  is  compara- 
tively modem  in  France,  tiiough  it  was 
certainly  known  in  16.,  p.  207,  and  it 
is  used  in  Modem  English  words  taken 
from  the  French  aa :  roi^^ing  (muzh'iq). 

GG.  Identical  with  g,  but  always 
(g),  never  (dzh),  as  in  rug^=(reg-eQ). 

GH.  Even  in  13.  occasionally  used 
for  T  when  sounded  jgh,  kh),  the 
sounds  (^h,  j)  being  occasionally  vnritten 
fyh,  y^  p.  431.  In  14.  the  sound  was 
(gh,  ^n,  Kh,  ith),  and  after  labial  vowels 
(giffh,  wh).  In  16.  it  was  generally 
called  (kh)  but  said  to  be  lightly  pro- 
nounced, and  some  call  it  (h*),  otners 
(wh),  and  in  a  few  words  this  (wh)  had 
passed  into  (f).     In  other  words  it 

Sadually  became  mute,  in  which  case 
e  preceding  vowel  had  generally 
been  previously  altered.  In  17.  eigh 
drought,  height,  irete  sometimes  cidled 
(sai&,  drAAth,  Haith,  and  the  town  of 
Keighjeg  is  (Eiith'lt)  in  19.  An  on- 
historical  h  has  been  inserted  in :  ghost, 
ghastly,  in  which  gh^{g).  The  (kh) 
sound  is  retained  in:  lough,  (ioVh), 
though  it  has  generally  become  (k)  as 
QM,  and  as :  shough,  hou^h=(shak, 
Hok;  but  sometimes  (naf)  in  Room's 
language.  The  chang^  of  ^h  into  (f ) 
prevailed  more  extensively  in  17.  than 
in  19.,  and  is  still  heard  more  in  the 
provinces.  Varieties  in  19. :  Calla^Aan, 
hiccou^A^  Bellin^Aam,  hou^A,  cAost, 
lau^A,  Eei^Aley  =  (E8el>aH8Dn,  Hik-kop, 
Bel*tndzh«m,  Hok,  goest,  laaf),  besides 
being  mute.  Augh,  ough,  must  be 
taken  as  atH-yA,  mi+^A. 

GL.  Generally  ^+^  but  in  the  Italian 
word  seraglio^  eimer  (U)  or  Q)  from 
17.  at  least. 

GN.  Initial,  up  to  16.  (gn),  but  i^^ 
17.  and  afterwards,  the  g  was  dropped* 
Medial,  in  14.  it  seems  to  have  been 
simple  (n),  p.  309,  and  this  sound  has 
^nerally  remained  to  19.,  although  gn 
is  inooirectly  considered  to  lengthen 
the  preceding  vowel,  merely  because  an 
0  has  been  omitted,  as  in :  sign,  benign, 
impregn,  impugn,  in  14.  (sm*e,  b^* 
ntt'ue,  «mpree*ne^  tmpyyne),  and  hence 
in  16.  (sein,  benoin*,  impreen*,  mipyyn*), 
and  in  19.  (sain,  binain*,  impriin*|  ia^ 
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phm*).    In  socIl  oombiiiAtioii  u :  dig- 
nity, raenify,  impregnate,  repngpant,  it 
prolMibiy 


alwavB  (gn).  Gill,  1621, 
aoknowledges  (qn)  as  (beniq-n),  and 
eome  MSS.  of  15.  spell  bminffne,  [In 
18.  and  14.  pn  medial  =  (n)  in  Nor- 
man and  English. — P.] 

2  }  Used  eztensiyely  in  18.  and  14. 
fat  the  sounds  of  (gh,  ^h,  kh,  Arh,  j). 
The  figure  of  y  in  tiie  sense  (j)  seems 
deriyed  from  ;.  The  form  }  being 
identical  ivith  the  written  form  of  s, 
then  in  use,  z  was  also  used  for  %  even 
in  print,  see  ns,  s.  After  printing  came 
into  use  }  was  soon  discontinued,  and 
^A,  y  became  the  usual  forms.  Some- 
times confused  in  writing  with  t,  p.  464. 

^h  used  for  (gh)  in  Orrmin,  p.  488. 

H.  In  ags.  initially,  before  a  yowel 
(h)  or  (h*).  Before  /,  r,  n,  tr  it  may 
naye  been  originally  (kh),  but  A^  Ar, 
Am,  hw  seem  to  haye  become  (Ih,  rh, 
nh,  wh)  in  ags.  times,  p.  612,  as  they 
are  in  Icelandic,  p.  544,  and  in  13. 
only  (Ih,  wh)  remained,  which  were 
frequently  interchanged  with  (1,  w). 
(Wn)  remains  in  19.,  but  is  uncertain 
m  the  South.  In  ags,  A  final  =  (kh, 
Ah).  In  18.  the  sound  of  A  seems  to 
haye  been  yery  uncertain,  and  in  14.  it 
was  lost  in  those  words  before  which  a 
yowel  was  eUded.  In  16.  it  was  pro- 
nounced or  not,  differently  from  the 
present  custom.  In  19.  it  is  much 
more  pronounced  than  formerly,  but  in 
the  proyinces  and  among  the  unedu- 
cated it  is  almost  always  lost. 

I  vowely  for  •  consonant  see  /  In 
ags.  (i,  ii)  or  (t,  tt).  This  sound  seems 
to  haye  been  preyalent  in  14.,  and  the 
short  yalne  (•)  lasts  in  19.  During  15. 
many  of  the  words  haying  lon^  (t^  re- 
eeiyed  ^ort  (t)  owing  to  tiirowmg  back 
the  accent,  but  those  long  (u*)  which 
retained  the  accent  became  (ei),  and 
letained  that  sound  in  16.,  changing  to 
(ai)  in  17.,  where  they  remain.  Only 
a  few  modem  French  words  haye  (ii), 
as  invalid  (inyvliid*)  also  called  (fhysel'- 
fd),  in  another  sense. 

lA.  [In  13.  and  14.  to,  yo,  (in  one 
syllable)  =01,  0y=(ee)  in  Norman  and 
English,  p.  582.— F.] 

IE,  medial.  Occurs  occasionally  in 
14.  as  simple  (ee).  In  16.  it  was  not 
■nwh  used,  though  it  seems  then  to 
hare  been  (ii)  eyen  mfirimi,  and  in  17. 
it  was  fijnmy  established  in  afew  words, 


without  any  historical  or  etymological 
reason,  as  (ii),  and  has  so  generally  re- 
mained. In  final  syllables  it  was  much 
used  in  14.  as  (-ire)  and  in  16.  as  re- 
presenting the  14.  final  -m,  -^  «ui 
sometimes  -y.  This  termination  was 
generally  called  (-•)  but  sometimes  (ei. 
ai).  In  17.  it  was  gradually  repUoed 
by  y.  In  a  few  words  as  die,  lU^  etc, 
it  remains  with  the  sound  (ei).    [In 

18.  and  14.  ie  (in  one  syllable)  =tfts 
(ee)  in  Norman  and  English,  infrA  p. 
582.— P.] 

I-E  is  properly  identical  with  long 
1^  which  see ;  out  owin^  to  a  prejudice 
against  ending  words  m  v,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  puttine  an  $  after  ff  final 
to  indicate  the  sound  of  (dzh),  it  some- 
times represented  short  t  (t),  as  in  19. 
^tye,  Ifye,  bridge.  In  modem  words 
nrom  the  French  it  is  (ii),  as:  antique^ 
oblique,  routine,  machine,  pique. 

IET7  is  a  purely  French  combination, 
and  in  16.  mterchanged  with  eu  beinf 
probably  pronounced  (eu) ;  in  17.  it 
was  (in),  and  so  it  has  generally  re- 
mained, thus  lieu  ia  Qiu)  or  (luu),  but 
iMtftenant  is  usually  called  (leftentmt| 
or  (luuten'vnt),  and  Beaul»0t<  is  (Biu*lft). 
[leu,  iew  in  English,  hypotheticallyas 
«M,  ewe  Norman  of  13.,  would,  if 
found =(uu),  infr^L  p.  586.--P.] 

IEW.  In  the  word  view  written  both 
vewe  and  view  in  16.,  it  is  a  final  form 
of  ien,    [See  •««.— P.] 

10.  [In  13  and  14.  io  (in  one  sylla- 
ble^ =  o«  =  Tuu)  generally,  in  Norman 
and  English,  infr^  p.  587.— P.] 

IR  not  before  a  yowel,  was  pro- 
bably not  distinctly  separated  nom 
er  eyen  in  14.  as  we  have  both  Jlr$t 
and  feret.  In  16.  and  later  it  seems 
to  haye  been  the  same  as  er,  and  in 

19.  it  is  either  ('i)  or  ('u),  as  in :  sir, 

dtirt,  fir. 

ITT.  [In  13.  tM  (in  one  syllable)  = 
tir  =  (uu)  in  Norman  and  English, 
infrA  p.  586.  On  p.  506,  n.  %  for 
(riCi'le)  read  (mu-le). — ^P.] 

J  or  i  consonant  of  the  16.  and  17. 
centuries  in  which  the  distinction  i,  j 
was  not  obseryed  in  writing.  In  14. 
introduced  for  French  words,  and  with 
the  French  sound  (dzh)  which  it  re- 
tains, though  in  France  j  has  become 
(zh^.  In  the  Hebrew  hallelujah  it  was 
and  Ib  read  (j),  but  not  so  in  other 
Hebrew  woroB.     (Maaitsh'bsqks)  for 
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MarjoribankB,  is  an  obTiouslT  recent 
connption. 

K  from  its   earliest  introduction  in 
the  latest  ags.  to  tile  present  day  has 
retained  the  same  sound  (k),  with  per- 
haps occasional  unacknowledged  pida- 
"tisation  into  {k), 

KK,  often  used  in  14.  where  ek 
was  afterwards  employed,  as  (k)  after 
a  preceding  short  accented  vowel  in  a 
closed  syllable. 

£N  mieial,  in  14.  to  16.  and  per- 
haps for  some  time  in  17.  was  =  (kn), 
but  in  18.  and  19.  the  (k)  was  dropped. 
It  is,  howcTer,  still  pronounced  in  Low- 
land Scotch.  In  17.  Cooper  con- 
sidered Jbta  (nh),  p.  644,  n.  2. 

L  from  ags.  to  19.  =  (IV  The  19. 
colonel  =  Hu-ubI)  is  remarkable.  L  is 
occasionally  not  pronounced,  but  in 
disappearing  leaves  an  e£fect  on  the 
preceding  vowel  as  in :  taik^  half,  alnUf 
now  [tAAk,  Haaf,  aamz^,  where  I  seems 
to  have  been  lost  generally  in  16.  See  oL 

LD.  The  I  was  omitted  in  17.  in 
could,  would,  should,  having  been  erro- 
neously introduced  into  the  first,  though 
heard  in  16.  In  Qui^ford,  the  if  is 
usually  silent. 

LE  final,  after  a  consonant,  from 
16.  to  19.  =  ri),  as:  fiddle,  beadle  = 
(ftd'%  bu-d'l). 

LF.  In  alf,  the  I  was  omitted  in 
16.  and  a  became  (an),  which  was  (aa) 
in  17.  and  has  in  19.  returned  to  (aa). 
See  a/. 

LH.  Occasionally  used  in  13.,  pro- 
bably for  (Ih),  a  remnant  of  ap.  hi,  see 
h,  but  as  it  interchanges  with  ^  this 
pronunciation  is  doubtful 

LL.  Much  used  as  a  final,  and  after 
a  short  accented  vowel  in  a  closed  syl- 
lable, as  (1).  In  compounds  sometimes 
/  +  /,  as  in  toullesa.  In  Welsh  words 
initially,  the  Englishman  says  Q)  in 
Llojd  (Loid),  Welsh  (IhhuicO,  but  in 
LlakgoUen.  he  generally  uses  (thl)  as 
(ThlsBu-goth-len),  Welsh  (Lhhan-- 
golhh'e^. 

LM,  aim  final,  omitted  the  /  in  16, 
changing  (a)  into  (au)  which  became 
(aa^  in  17.  and  in  19.  nas  become  (aa) 
witn  its  variants,  as  in  balm,  see  a/. 

LN  final  presenting  some  difficulty 
in  speech,  one  or  the  other  letter  was 
often  dropped :  /  was  omitted  in  Lin- 
coln, and  probably  in  Oclm  in  17.»  n 


was  omitted  in  kOn  in  17.,  chanires 
which  remain. 

LZ.  Old  form  of  1^  =  (b).  Da&iel 
in  Scotland  (Drsl)  in  England  (Dsel*- 
zel).    See  p.  310,  note  1. 

M,  from  an.  to  19.  =  (m).  In  16. 
probably,  ana  later,  when  following 
any  consonant  but  l,r,  m  was  (^m)  as  in 
ehatm  =  (k8Bz>*m)  although  the  ('m) 
was  not  allowed  to  constitute  a  syllable 
in  verse.  Some  in  19  cidl  -Im,  'rm 
(-I'm,  -r*m)  and  this  was  recognised 
by  Bullokar  in  16. 

MB  final,  probably  omitted  b  in  16. 
and  certainly  in  17.  to  19.  as  limb, 

MM  medial  only,  after  an  accented 
short  vowels  (m),  from  14.  at  least 

MN  final  3:(m)  probably  always  in 
colu$Hn;  and  initial  =  (n)  probably 
always  in  mnomoniet. 

MP.  Omp,  which  was  a  French 
combination,  now  called  (oa),  was  in 
accented  syllables  in  14.  =  (nun),  in  16. 
(oun)  and  17. 19.  =  (oun)  as  in  Oon^Ur; 
unaccented  it  was  (kon)  as  Comptroller. 
In  19.  Campbell  is  often  (kaem'el). 
Otherwise  (ii^»)  is  fully  sounded  as: 
camp,  limp,  thump. 

N.  Fromags.  to  19.=(n).  Proba- 
bly before  /  it  fell  into  m,  as  in  Banf. 
See  also  ne,  nk,  ng. 

NC.  Chiefly  in  compounds  as  tn-comi, 
or  in  the  termination  -nee,  and  then  = 
(nk,  ns) ;  but  some  in  19.  and  probably 
early,  changed  n  into  (q)  before  0=  (k). 

ND.  Generally  (nd),  but  the  if  is 
sometimes  mute,  as  in  riband,  haiM^ 
kerchief,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  n 
becomes  (q)  notwithstanding  the  com- 
posite nature  of  the  word  s  (Hssq'ker- 
tsher)  in  17.  and  (Hsoq'kitshif)  in  19. 

NG.  The  difficulty  of  pronouncing 
pure  (n)  before  the  gutturals  {g,  k), 
caused  h  in  such  cases  to  pass  into  (q) 
in  the  earliest  times.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  before  19.  whether  ng  was 
simply  (q),  or  (qg)  when  final  or  medial 
In  16.  and  later  the  19.' customs  ob- 
tained, namely  ng  is  (q)  when  final, 
and  preserves  that  sound  generally 
when  the  word  is  lengthened  by  in- 
flection, and  in  a  few  cases  n^=(qg). 
Thus :  I  lon^,  thou  lon^t,  loii^er  «. 
a  lo»^  way,  have  all  (q),  but  lon^  a, 
lofi^est  a,,  stronger,  stroii^t  have(qg), 
Compare  lin^r,  finder,  siii^er.  When 
ng  occurs  before  M,  it  is  usually  called 
(qk)    as    Ungihy    ctrcngth     (leqkth, 
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streqkth)  or  (qqh),  but  many  penons 
say  (lenth,  strendi)  which  Walker 
nonces  as  an  Inshism.  In  French 
words  ii^=s(ndzh)  from  16.,  some  in 
19.  say  (nzh)  but  it  is  against  analogy, 
as  chan^  sinffe,  (tsh^Aizh,  sthzh)  for 
j^tshMO^h,  stndzh).  Thongh  cha»9ing 
isnsed,  siM^eing  is  employed  to  Keep 
the  word  distinct  from  Btnging.  ifg 
initial =(q),  is  only  found  in  foreign 
words. 

NH.  A  Portngnese  combination  for 
(nj),  used  in  19.  in  ipecacnanAa  as  (n). 

NK.  In  one  syllable  =  (qk),  or  as 
some  beUeve  (qhk)  from  ags.  to  present 
day,  see  fig, 

NN.  After  short  accented  Towels 
=(n)  from  ags. 

NZ.  In^a  few  names,  the  old  form 
of  Saxon  nj„  with  the  sound  (q)  as 
l[eficies=(Mtq-tz),  or  with  the  sound 
(nj)  as  in  Denm  =  (Den'jil),  see  &,  and 
p.  310,  note  1. 

0.  From  ags.  to  16.  apparently  (o, 
oo),  but  during  15.  many  long  o  fell 
into  (uu)  and  for  some  the  ortho^phy 
was  changed  in  16.  to  00,  while  for 
others  the  0  was  retained,  as  in  «i9,  who, 
move  (duu,  whuu,  muuy),  and  in  17.  ^0 
was  occasionally  pronounced  (gnu). 
The  short  0  also  frequently  represented 
(k)  both  in  14.  and  16.  In  17.  the 
long  sound  of  0  in  those  words  in  which 
it  had  not  fallen  into  (uu)  became  {00) 
ud  the  short  either  fi;enerally  (a^  0)  or 
even  (a)  in  case  of  those  words  where 

0  was  (u)  in  16.  In  19.  the  long  sound 
is  (00}  or  as  some  pronounce  (oou)  and 
eren  (on),  while  the  short  sound  is  (o). 
Before  r  =  (1),  tiie  lone  sound  remains 
(oo),  M  ore^iooi)  although  some  say 
(ooi,  oo'i)  and  even  (oo-,*!)  dissyllabic- 
ally,  the  same  as  otcer.  The  short  0 
before  r=(j}  is  supposed  to  remain  (o), 
as  fork  (£>ik),  but  it  frequently  becomes 
(▲▲)  and  the  (j)  is  then  often  dropped, 
so  that  Lord  laud  theoretically  (bid, 
lAAd)  are  oonfdsed  as  (IxAd).  See  pp. 
196,  245.  In  comic  Terse  or,  ate,  are 
allowed  to  rhyme  as  in  Hood's  Epi- 
curean Beminiscences  of  a  Sentimen- 
talist. 

We  went  to ,  it  certainly  was  the 

sea-side, 
For  the  next,  the  most  blessed  of 
mamt, 

1  remember  how  fondly  I  gazed  at  my 

bride, 
Bittuig  down  to  a  plateful  otprawtu. 


0  neTer  may  mem'ry  lose  sight  of  that 
year, 
But  still  hallow  the  tune  as  it  ought. 
That  season  the  '* grass"  was  remark- 
ably dear, 
And  the  peas  at  a  guinea  a  quart. 
—Comie  Annual,  1831,  p.  171. 

See  the  remarks  under  (j],  iafrk  }  2. 
The  properly  short  0  is  in  19.  some-^ 
times  prolonged  before  »,  /bb  erou  of 
=  (kros  of,  kroos  ooQ  or  (kroos  oof 
and  occasionally  quite  (krAAS  AAf 
Possibly  in  17.,  whole,  stone  were  (hc 
ston)  as  these  pronunciations  exist  in 
America,  which  is  tinged  with  17.,  and 
are  still  heard  occasionally  here,  being 


common  in  Norfolk;  from  (ston)  ap- 
parently, or  else  from  (sttm),  comes  the 
wmiliar  (ston)  as  a  weight.    The  19. 


Tarieties :  are  go,  do,  women,  bettor,  on, 
son,  woman,  compter,  choir,  reasons 
{goo,  duu,  wfm*en,  bet'j,  on,  son, 
wumnm,  kaun'ti,  kwaii,  rii2*n). 

OA.  This  is  found  in  13.  when  it 
seems  to  hsTC  been  {aa)  or  (oah),  or 
simply  (aaX  pp.  467,  498,  606.  It  was 
hardly  used  anerwaids,  till  in  the  latter 
part  of  16.,  when  it  was  introduced  as 
a  new  sign  for  (00),  the  form  {00)  bein^ 
appropriated  to  (uu).  In  17.  the  sound 
changed  to  {00)  at  which  it  has  re- 
mained, with  a  tendency  in  19.  towards 
{p<nL,  on).  In  the  three  words :  brood, 
abroad,  groat,  it  was  =  (AA)  in  17.,  and 
stiU  so  remains,  though  groat  is  often 
called  (gn>t),  and  in  groats,  a  fEirina- 
ceous  food  for  children,  it  is  (grtts). 
It  was  occasionally  o+a  as  in  oasis, 
coart,  coagulate,    [infrii  p.  586. — ^P.] 

OS.  Used  in  19.  in  some  Latin 
words  as  foetus,  foetid =(fii'tas,  fet*<d). 

OE  was  uncertainly  used  as  a  final 
in  16.,  with  the  sounds  of  (00)  gene- 
rally, and  (uu)  occasionally,  LeTins 
1570  has :  doe,  foe,  roe,  toe,  sloe,  goe, 
forgoe,  moe,  hoe,  loe  (our  lo!)  widi 
(o^,  and:  shooe,  fordoe,  Tudoe  (but 
aoo),  with  (uu),  but  considers  these 
and :  bio,  twoo,  no,  so,  tho,  to,  Tuto, 
as  words  *<  in  0  desinentia."  In  17.  00 
was  generally  {00),  but  was  (uu)  in 
ihoe.  In  19.  we  mid  do;,  sho;,  fello«, 
doos=(d0o,  shuu,  fel't,  daz),  and  oo=s 
0+0  in :  codral,  po^  (ko,u*TBl,  poo'et). 
[See  oe,  p.  586.— P.] 

0-E.  From  16.,  marks  0  long,  but 
in  some  words,  when  v  ia  the  interposed 
consonant)  as :  moTO,  proTe,  the  0  was 
Bounded  (uu)  from  16.  to  19.;  loTe^ 
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fbimerlT  (hray),  pasBmg  thitragh 
(Iut),  became  lay).  In  a  few  woras 
as:  hove,  rove  {oo)  remainB.  Other- 
wiae  the  sound  was  that  of  the  long 
0  of  the  time.  The  anomaly  on^ 
(won)  is  recent ;  the  time  of  its  intro- 
auction  is  unknown,  but  it  was  not 
before  18.  Jones  1701  ^yes  (w»n, 
w»ns,  wenst)  as  curiosities,  but  does 
not  name  (wan) ;  Buchanan  1766  has 
(wsen,  wsBus)  also,  as  the  correct  sounds, 
but  Franklin,  1768,  has  (wan,  wans). 
The  Scotch  (jtn,  jm)  for  one,  seem  to 
haye  been  introduoea  about  the  same 
time.  The  old  sounds  were,  English 
(oon),  Scotch  (aan).  The  19.  yarieties 
are:  hors«,  coy^,  moy^,  ToUonache, 
forehead,  loytf,  Bolingbwk^,  iint  — 
(hots,  kooy,  muuy,  TsBl'maash,  £>r*ed, 
lay,  Bul'tiqbrtfk,  wan). 

OEU.  A  French  combination,  na- 
turalized  as  ^uu)  in  manofinrre,  in  19  P 
[A  combination  not  known  in  France 
until  15.,  represented  in  13.  and  14.  by 
ti$yeu,eOf  (M=(uu). — P.] 

OH  has  perhaps  always  represented 
the  exclamation  (oo)^  although  the  ex- 
clamation was  not  always  represented 
by  it. 

01  is  not  found  often  enough  in  13. 
to  determine  its  sound,  it  was  appa- 
rently (ui)  in  14.  in  French  words, 
but  occasionally  (u^  F),  and  sometimes 
^oiP);  in  16.  (uui,  ui)  and  also  (oi), 
in  17.  the  (ui)  class  became  (ai)  and 
this  remains  as  an  unrecognized  yul- 
garism  in  botl,  potnt,  etc. ;  in  other 
words  it  was  (aQ  or  (ai)  or  (oi),  and 
occasionally  (ot)  is  hearo,  often  (AAi). 
Dialectically  oi  was  occasionally  pro- 
nounced («t,  ee)  in  14.,  p.  460,  note  2. 
The  19.  yarieties  are :  chamots,  connoiiB- 
seur,  aytfcrdupoise  =  (shasm'^  shasm'WA, 
kanesji*,  seyjdiupois*).  Ghtn'r  was  also 
writen  outre  in  17.,  and  since  then  pro- 
nounced rkwair),  but  eharister  was 
(ktrtrffiter).  Memoor  is  called  (mem*- 
wai)  in  imitation  of  the  French.  And 
sometimes  oi  «  o-^i,  [In  1 3.  and  14. 
ei,  oy»to=(nu)  generally,  in  Norman 
and  £nglish,  but  yery  often  alsos=(ee), 
infrilp.  687.— P.] 

OL,  OLL.  In  16.  the  /  being 
Bounded  strongly  as  (*!)  or  (^w)  de- 
feloped  a  (u),  so  that  oi  became  (ooul) 
in  roll,  toll,  etc.,  p.  198.  In  17.  this 
remained  or  became  (oul),  and  as  sach 
passed  to  Ireland.  Eyen  in  18.,  (oul) 
«B  well  as  (ooul)  was  heard.  In  19. 
(oonl)  IB  oonsidered  inelegant,  but  is 


eommon,    and  (oul)  unbearable,   and 
(ool)  is  the  only  recognized  sound. 

00.  In  18.  and  14.=(oo),  rare  in 
13.,  frequent  in  14.  During  16.  this 
sound  split  into  Too)  and  (uu)  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  16.,  oo  was  appro- 
priated to  (uu),  where  it  has  since  re* 
mained,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Iq 
some  words  the  (uu)  becaune  (u)  and 
some  of  these  naturally  fell  into  (a)  in 
17.»  Bs:  flood,  blood;  others,  howeyer, 
resisted  this  tendency,  but  became  (m) 
as :  goodj  wood,  stood.  These  changes 
remain  in  19.  Before  it  it  is  the  cus- 
tom in  Scotland  to  use  (u)  and  in  tiie 
North  of  England  to  preserye  (uu),  as : 
book  (buk,  bunk),  while  in  the  South 
the  sound  is  fully  («)  as  (bvk).  In 
some  words  oo=:o-i-o,  as  zoology,  soo- 
phyte,  Laocoons(zoal'odzhs  zoo*«&it» 
Lfak'oan). 

OR.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  was  different  from  (oor,  o^  in 
accented  syllables;  finals  were  gene- 
rally written  our  up  to  17.  and  eren 
later,  some  still  remaining,  originally 
to  indicate  the  sound  (uur,  ur)  p.  304. 
In  17.  these  final  unaccented  or^  our 
became  (ar)  or  probably  (aj,  j),  and 
are  (j)  in  19.  In  accented  syUablea,  in 
17.  it  was  sometimes  (oor)  and  some- 
times (Ar)  or  (AAr),  (foorm)  a  baich, 
(fAArm)  a  shape,  and  this  distinction 
remained  through  18.  It  has  neariy 
disappeared  in  19.  The  present  theo- 
retical sound  of  or  not  rollowed  by  a 
yowel  is  (ai),  which  passes  into  (aaj) 
and  (aa)  simply,  see  the  citation  in  •, 
p.  676.    Before  a  yowel  or = (ar). 

OU  was  introduced  at  the  dose 
of  13.  and  Ifeginning  of  14.  for  (uu) 
and  BO  remained  to  16.,  being  occa- 
sionally used  for  (u),  and  occasionally 
for  (oou),  which  was  genenOly 
written  ofo.  Some  wnters  pronouncea 
it  (uu)  till  past  the  middle  of  16., 
but  about  that  time  the  general  pro- 
nunciation had  become  (on),  some 
words  only  remaining  (uu)  or  (u). 
Most  of  the  latter  became  (a)  in  17., 
but  some  ^uu,  u)  remain  to  19.  The 
ags.  words  m  aio,  oto,  which  came  to  be 
written  oUf  ow^  were  till  17.  called 
(oou).  In  17.,  {oo)  without  an  after- 
sound  of  (u),  was  and  still  is  the  recog- 
nized pronunciation,  but  as  the  after- 
sound  exists  still  as  (oonij  oo*fo)<,  it  jm)- 
bably  existed  in  17.,  and  its  repudiation 
by  orthoepists  then  arose  yery  possibly 
ftom  the  same  cause  that  it  BtiU  ariseB, 
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Baniely,  the  tendeney  to  me  this  after- 
aonnd  (^u)  OTen  in  woroB  where  ^ere 
is  no  historical  aathority  for  its  use, 
lee  ow.  Before  gh  the  sound  was  ap- 
parently (on)  or  (oon)  in  14.  In  17. 
tiiia  changisd  to  (aa\  ffh  being  dropped, 
and  has  so  remained.  The  19.  Tanetiea 
are :  ought,  bouIj  soup,  howgh,  double, 
woidd,  noun  =  (AAt,  sool,  sunp,  Hok, 
dab**l,  wud,  naun),  and  it  is  sometimea 
o+m.  [In  13.  and  14.  ONss(un)  in 
Norman  and  English. — ^P.] 

OUGH,  |^roperly=o«+^A}  and  its 
noted  varieties  arise  from  the  combina- 
tion of  the  varieties  of  these  two  sym- 
bols, which  they  do  not  exhaust.  In 
19.  they  are :  thou^A,  tough,  hiccot^A, 
louffh,  ihxowfh,  loughf  hough,  ought  = 
dhoo,  tef,  Hik'kap,  plan,  thrnu,  lokh, 
maik,  AAt).  These  are  only  eight; 
as  there  are  at  least  seven  varieties  of 
ou  and  of  gh,  ottgh  might  have  had  49 
sounds.  It  is  not  the  combination  of 
the  most  varied  pronunciation,  as  is 
generally  supposeo,  for  simple  o  has  at 
feast  10,  and  «o  11  uses,  see  o,  so. 

OW  in  14.  was  generally  used  for 
(oou),  but  sometimes  was  written  for 
ou  and  pronounced  (uu,  u).  In  16. 
thoee  words  which  had  (oou)  retained 
the  sound.  In  17.  they  chaneed  (oou) 
into  (oo)  which  remains.  There  is  a 
8txoii|^  tendency  to  say  (oou)  in  19.,  and 
as  thw  tendency  is  as  strong  for  no  as  for 
know,  orthoepists  disapprove  of  it  in 
both  cases,  p.  234.  Those  words  in  which 
OW  was  called  (uu)  in  14.,  were  pro- 
nounced with  (ou)  in  16  ,  and  (eu)  in 
17.,  which  remains  as  how,  now.  The 
19.  varieties  are :  knou;,  Coioper,  knoio- 
kdge,  bell/nos^  wno  =  (noo,  Kuu'pj, 
nol'jfdzh,  bel  98,  nau).  Cowper  is  some- 
times called  (Kaup'j).  [In  13.  and  14. 
OW  generally  =  (uu}  in  Norman  and 
English,  ana  sometimes  (oou)  in  £ng- 
liah.— P.] 

OT  can  only  be  regarded  as  another 
ibrm  of  oi  from  14.  to  19.  It  is  now 
generally  final.  [In  13.  and  14  oy  = 
(uu)  generally,  but  often  =  (ee)  in  Nor- 
man and  English,  infr^  p.  687. — P.] 

P.  From  ags.  to  19.  =(p).  In  cu;;- 
board  it  is  in  19.  assimilated  to  the 
following  b,  or  rather  lost=  (kabud). 

PH  was  introduced  at  the  earliest 
periods  for  Greek  ^,  and  probably 
always  =  (f).  In  nepAew  the  ph  was 
a  mistake,  and  it  is  called  (neviu)  in 
19.  In  Cla^^Aam,  etc,  ph=p+h  and 
the  h  is  dropped  (Kl8ep*«m).   Qeephth. 


PHTH,  properly /rA-f^A,  it  only  UMd 
in  Greek  combmations.  From  the  dif- 
ficulty of  saying  (fth),  the  following 
changes  arise :  phthisiM,  pAMisical,  apo- 
pMhegm,  diphthong  ^(tn'Bta,  ttztkal, 
ep'othem,  dip'thaq).  The  last  at  any 
rate  was  in  use  in  17.  We  find  even 
in  ags.  (pth,  kth)  used  for  ^,  X^^ 
transliterating  Greek,  p.  523.  Soma 
say  (dif-thaq)  in  19. 

PN  initial  loses  /i,  as  in  jmeumatiM 
=:(niumst*tks). 

PP  after  short  accented  vowels =(p). 

PPH  after   short  aooented  vowidfe 

=  (f). 

QXJ  from  14.  to  19.  had  the  sound 
(ktt')  or  (kw).  In  a  few  words  from 
the  French  it  is  (k).  These  were  for- 
merly spelled  without  qu,  compare  14. 
licour,  19.  liquor =(likuur',  h'k'ji). 

QUE.  An  old  Sooteh  orthography, 
probably  representing  (ku7h),the  Scotdi 
substitute  for  English  (wh). 

R.  From  ags.  to  19.  before  a  vowel 
s(t),  and  perhaps  once  (.r).  In  Scot» 
land  always  (r)  or  (.r)  wherever  occur- 
ring. There  is  no  mention  of  any  such, 
sound  as  (x,  u)  till  19.,  but  there  ia 
reason  to  think  (i)  may  have  existed  in. 
16.  and  still  more  that  it  existed  in  17. 
For  its  use  in  19.  see  teble  on  p.  197. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  defective 
utterance.  The  Northumberland  burr 
is  (r)  or  (grh)  and  sometimes  (gh,  g) 
simply,  the  French  r  grassey^  ou  pro- 
venial  is  (r),  and  the  Duteh  g  eh  have 
often  the  same  sound,  thus  sehip  =  {sreg) . 

RE  final,  seems  to  have  been  occa^ 
sionally  (er)  in  14.,  but  when  the  e  was 
inflectional  (re)  remained.  In  16.  and 
later  it  was  always  (er,  ur)  or  (i)  in 
French  words. 

RH  initial  in  Greek  words  and  in 
Rhine,  Rhone  =  (r). 

RR.     Generally  after  a  short  vowe 
=  (r),  and  possibly  alwavs  so  before  17* 
In  19.  it  is  generally  (r)  after  a  short 
vowel,  except  there  is  acknowledged 
inflection,  and  then  it  is  (ir),  but  after 
a  long  vowel  it  ia  always  (jt).    Thus : 
marry,  merry,  spirit,  horrid,  hurry = 
(mar'»,  mer*/,    spir/t,  nar/d,  Har'i). 
But  occur,  occurrence,  occurring,  infers 
riiig  =  (okj-,    akariins,    okjriq,    tn^*, 
tnfjriq).    After  a  long  vowel  rr  is 
seldom  written,  the  single  r  being  then 
pronounced  as  (ir),  compare :  earrings 
neafing  =  (iiJTiq,  niij-riq).     But  we 
have:    tar,  tarry  =  covered  with  tar, 
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■tar,  itarry  sfoll  of  stan,  s=(teai,ta&rrt 
■taai,  ttaai'Tt),  and  in  Ireland  arr 
always  =  (aajr)  or  (jbmb/t)  as  in  barrel  in 
England  (bier'el),  m  Ireland  (baaiTol) 
or  QbeiBTel),  which  seems  to  imply  a 
■unilar  EngUsh  pronunciation  in  17. 

EEH,  in  words  from  the  Greek 
only,  in  19.  used  predsely  as  r,  rr,  as  in 
oatarrA,  diair/<(Bae(kiitaaj%  dainii'v). 

8.  One  sense  of  this  letter  from  ags. 
to  19.  has  always  been  (s).  Whether 
in  ags.  it  was  eyer  (z)  is  difficult  to 
determine.  Judging  from  the  Ice- 
landic, as  the  representative  of  medieyal 
lan^^uages,  t  was  always  intentionally 
(a)  in  aes ;  but  the  sound  of  (a)  was  oc- 
oaaionaUy  generated.  Rapptakes  it  to 
have  been  always  (sj).  This  is  not 
necessary.  There  is  no  (z)  in  Spanish, 
nor  in  the  Dyak  languages,  and  pro- 
bably many  others.  In  14.  there 
ieems  no  doubt  that «  was  occasionally 
(z).  There  are  some  traces  of  its  being 
cbiangedinto  (sh)  by  a  following  pa- 
latal vowel  at  the  end  of  16.  and  oe- 
^linning  of  17.  (p.  215),  and  later  on 
in  17.  Mi^ge,  a  Frenchman,  notes  : 
sure,  leisure,  usual,  as  being  (shyyr, 
lee'zhor,  yyzh-yaBl^.  See  sei-  «t.  These 
founds  remain.  In  19.  we  have :  Me, 
a#,  ragar,  leisure  =  (sii,  ez,  shug'x, 
lezh'j).  In  some  MS.  of  13.,  tt  is 
used  for  ^t  =  (A:ht),  probably  a  mistake 
arising  from  the  confrision  of  j,  ),  s^ 
■ee  p.  464.  [In  13.  and  14.  «=(s)  in 
Norman  and  English. ~ P.] 

80.  The  initial  te  before  palatals 
waa  (s)  in  16.,  and  probably  always. 
Bceptic  was  often  spelled  akeptie.  In  19. 
we  have :  vi^^unt,  Mene,  di«eem,  ««eptic 
ss(v9i'k9unt,  siin,  dizjn*,  skep'ttk). 

8CH,  in  Greek  words,  seems  to  have 
been  considered  as  sk  (sk).  The  words : 
jtfAism,  tehedvle,  have  always  presented 
difficulties.  They  are  now  generally 
(siz**m,  shed'iul).  In  13.  ana  14.,  ana 
even  later,  teh  was  used  for  the  mo- 
dem th,  which  see.  In  13.  it  is  some- 
times the.  The  celebrated  German 
name  of  Roth*eHltLt  properly  (R^ot*- 
sihild)  ^redshiM  u  generally  mispro- 
nounced in  English  as  (roths'iBhaild), 
quasi  Wroth*  k  child  1  where  the  familiar 
word  child  has  evidently  misled  the 
reader  to  separate  the  combination  $eh, 

80I-.  Treated  as  «i-  =  (8t)  till  17.) 
and  then  often  (sh),  as  in  19.,'coiudous 
Kfkou'shBs). 

SH.  Orrmin  uses  this  compendious 
finrm  of  teh^  but  it  did  not  come  into 


general  use  till  end  of  15.,  or  begininiig 
of  16.  It  represented  the  effect  of  pala- 
tizing  (sk),  and  hence  converting  it 
into  (sh).  The  sound  (sh)  has  re- 
mained. Sh  is  occasionally  «  -|-  A,  and 
the  A  is  oocasionally  dropped,  as  19., 
compare  miiAap,  disAonest,  ditAonour, 
Ma«Aam=(mt8HflBp*,  dnou'est,  dizon*j, 
Ma»*«m);  but  many  persons  ignore 
the  composition,  ana  cedl:  HonrAam, 
WindletAam  (Hajshnnn,  Wtn-d'lshem). 
The  pronunciation  (thresh'Hoold)  for 
thieaAold,  ags.  ^resc-wald,  Chaucer 
threisshfold,  3482,  Promptoriam 
thieschwolde,  is  a  modem  etymological 
error  for  (threshoold). 

SI-.  Treated  as  (st*)  till  17,  and 
then  often  (sh),  and  sometimes  (zh^,  as 
19.,  mantton,  decittbn  =  (mien'snui^ 
disizhnm).  After  a  short  accented 
vowel  it  18  more  usually  (zh),  and  (ah) 
is  then  kept  rather  for  01-,  or  Mt. 

88  was  occasionally  used  for  (sh)  in 
13.  and  14.  (pp.  409,  448). 

8SI-.    See  «t. 

T  frt>m  ags.  to  19.=(t);  but  see  <»-. 

TCH  intended  as  double  eh^  and 
used  after  a  short  accented  vowel ;  the 
spelling  is  modem,  the  14.  form  is  eeh. 
In  both  cases  the  sound  was  probably 
(tsh)  simply. 

THj  even  in  ags.  used  as  a  tcans- 
literation  of  6,  p.  523,  and  sometimes 
used  for  b,  ^,  in  13.,  having  both  the 
sounds  ^th,  dh),  which  were  probably 
distinguished  as  at  present  in  16.,  with 
some  doubtful  cases,  as  wi^A  (wtth, 
w»dh).  Sometimes  =  <  -f  A,  sometimes 
i  +  th,  or  th  +  A,  being  obviously  con- 
tractions. In  a  few  words  th = (t,  d)  in 
16.  In  19.  we  find :  fAyme,  bur^Aen 
(generally  written  burtfen),  ^Aigh,  My, 
poMouse,  ei^h^A,  Sou^Aampton=(t8ini, 
bjd*n,  thei,  dhei,  pot'HOUs,  Mtth, 
89uthHiem*t9n).  In  Havelock  th  is 
found  for  ^t,  as  knith^  but  the  sound  is 
unknown ;  it  may  have  even  been  really 
(Ul),  compare  tight  Keighlty^  under  (?A, 
or  else  simply  (t),  p.  477. 

TI.  In  the  termination  'tum^  pro- 
bably (st)  ftom  14.  to  17.,  and  then 
generally  (sh),  following  m-,  m'-,  •«»-. 
It  may,  however,  have  b^en  exception- 
ally (sh)  even  at  the  beginning  of  17. 

TTH,  the  Greek  r0,  probably  al- 
ways (th)  in  Ma/Mew. 

p  ags.  (th)  or  (dh).  It  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  ]?  tS  in  ags.  and 
Early  English.  In  13.  and  14.  used 
for  both  (th,  dh).     In  ags.  it  is  safest 
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to  Vie  (ih)  initul,  and  (dh)  medial  and 
final,  p.  516  and  p.  641,  n.  2. 

V  Towel,  for  u  consonant,  see  v.  In 
age.  (ini,n).  In  13.  the  long  u  was 
(va),  bnt  may  haye  been  occasionally 
pnmooneed  (jj)  likewise,  while  short 
t^  though  ffenendly  (u),  was  occasion- 
ally lither  (y),  or  (i,  e).  This  usage  of 
diort  M  is  too  general  to  he  considered 
aa  dialectic  In  14.  long  u  was  always 
^y),  the  (un)  sound  being  represented 
oj  OMy  mpj  which  see.  Short  m  was 
nore  imifonnly  (n),  though  this  sound 
waa  oecaaionally  written  ou,  as  the  use 
of  short  u  for  (i,  e^  had  not  died  out. 
In  19.  this  use  ot  short  u  is  only  re- 
tained in:  burial,  b«ry ;  bioy,  business. 
In  16.  long  u  was  (yy)«  and  short  u  (u) 
Almoat  unuormly.  In  the  beginning  ol 
17.9  and  perhaps  earlier  (b.  227,  n.  1), 
long  u  was  called  (yy)  by  some,  and 
(in)  by  others,  the  latter  sound  pre- 
'vaued,  and  has  remained  to  19.,  except 
alter  r,  as  in  trvth,  mle,  and  after  an 
9  palatalized  into  (sh,  zh),  as :  rare, 
Iflunre,  when  it  becomes  (uu),  or  is 
lost  in  19.  as:  (truuth,  mul,  shuuJ^ 
Inh'j).  There  is,  howeyer,  great  di- 
yenity  of  practice,  and  an  (i)  is  more 
or  leas  distmctly  introduced  before  the 
(n),  aa  (id,  iu),  or  fused  with  it  in  (yy, 
mj.  Again,  in  the  middle  of  17.  short 
«  Mcame  ^nerally  (0),  which  was  a 
new  sound  in  our  language,  not  men- 
tioned by  any  writer  before  Wallis, 
1663,  ana  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
naed  is  yery  undefined ;  but  it  preyailed 
generally,  and  only  a  few  (u)  remain  in 
19.  which  are  now  properly  («),  as: 
yut,  fwU = (put,  fvl).  Tins  uncertainty 
la  well  illustrated  by  the  dialects  of  the- 
peak  of  Derbyshire,  chap.  XI..  i  4.  In 
16.  short  u  was  occasionally  called  (t), 
bat  this  was  reckoned  an  affected  pro- 
nnndation.  The  use  of  n  for  w  in 
persNade,  etc.,  is  modem,  imitated  from 
Its  use  in  9w.  In  16.  or  17.  arose  the 
practice  of  using  ffu  to  represent  a  hard 
f  (g)  before  an  «,  as  in  ^wess,  a  French 
pmraoe,  borrowed  also  from  fu;  and  to 
thia,  and  the  wish  to  indicate  a  long 
yowel  by  final  e,  must  be  attributed 
plagtu^  vague,  fatigue^  rogve,  etc. 
With  usual  inconsistency  a  long  yowel 
is  not  always  indicated  by  a  final  -guef 
aa  qn/ogue^  synagogue,  or  tongue. 
These  spellings  are  not  found  before 
16.,  and  they  greatly  yary  in  16.  [In 
Id.  and  14.  «  accented  and  long  =  (uu^ 
in  Norman  and  English ;  u  unaccentea 
and  short  b(ii,  e,  t),  and  u  with  the 


seoondaiy  accent  s(au  ^  t),  inM  p. 
683.— P.] 

UE  used  in  later  spelling  aa  a  final 
M,  owing  to  a  rule  made  by  no  one 
knows  whom,  no  one  knows  why,  and 
no  one  knows  when,  that  no  loiglisli 
word  can  end  in  «.  [In  13.  and  14. 
t»  =  «ti  =  19  a=  (uu)  in  Norman  and 
English,  p.  686.— F.] 

U — ^£  from  16.  indicated  long  u^  and 
was  so  pronounced,  see  «. 

UI.  This  is  not  properly  an  Eng- 
lish form,  but  it  is  found  rarely  in  14. 
in  place  of  01,  with,  probably,  tha 
sound  (ui).  In  some  words  it  may 
haye  been  (yy^,  as  in  them  it  often  in- 
terchanges witn  simple  «,  p.  186  and 
170.  See  also  p.  424,  note  3.  Some- 
times it  replaced  t^  see  p.  462,  note^ 
col.  2, 1.  8.  To  this  custom  is  perhaps 
due  its  present  existence  in  btnlcL  whi& 
Gill  1621  calls  (byyld,  beild,  biUd,  bild), 
and  which  is  speUed  heddy,  biU  (n, 
Promptorium.  After  ^  the  m  was  only 
the  French  method  of  hardening  g  to 
(g)  and  the  combination  gui  most  be 
considered  as  g  hard  +  i ,  as ;  guilty 

fiide,  guile.  In  more  recent  17* 
rench  words,  mi  was  treated  as  long 
u,  and  this  treatment  remains  with  tha 
sound  (uu)  after  r  as  usual,  and  some- 
times after  «,  as  siitt,  17.  (sunt),  18. 
(shunt),  19.  (siut).  Occasionally  m  = 
io+i,  or  =  tt  +  t.  Henoe  we  get  the 
19.  yarieties:  mosquito,  frutt,  bmld, 
gii/ding,  stftt,  languid,  quirk,  fruition, 
anguwh  =  (moskii*to,  fruut,  btld,  goid*- 
f'q,  siut,  Iffiq-gt^id,  kurerk,  finiui-an, 
«9*giu,«sh.)  it  is  continually  used  in 
Scotch  for  (yy)  or  (9)  as :  jmir^  guid. 
rin  13.  and  14.  ui=uy=tu=(uu)  in 
Korman  and  English,  inhk  p.  686.-P.] 

UO.  [In  13.  and  14.  uo=0u=(uu)» 
when  u  is  not  a  consonant,  in  Norman 
and  English. — P.] 

UO  I  is  confined  to  the  word  buoy, 
called  by  Hart  1669,  (buee)  =  (bwee), 
in  17.  (ooi),  frequently  (bwoi)  and  by 
sailors  (buni)  in  19. 

UB,  from  the  time  that  u  short  re- 
presented (a),urs=(ar,  ei,  'r,  j), seep. 
200,  er  and  r. 

UW,  an  unusual  and  hence  doubtful 
combination,  probabljr  (jj).  [In  13. 
and  14.  uw  =  (au)  in  Norman  and 
EngUsh,  iDfrk  p.  686.— P.] 

UT,  a  modem  spelling,  found  in: 
buvi  plaguy  =  (boi,  pU^'gi).  The  sound 
of  buy,  spellea :  bye,  oeye,  14.  was 
(hire,  baie),  p.  286.    [In  13.  and  14. 
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1^  s  «»  s=  f  M  es  (mt)  ia  Nomum  and 
^ILsh,  infra,  p.  686.— P.] 

Y  oonaonani,  for  9  vowel  lee  «•  Thifl 
feema  to  have  been  inYariably  (y). 
'  "W  vowel,  is  only  used  as  part  of  a 
,dii»hthong,  see  awy  ew^  ow.  Several 
writers,  nowever,  consider  10  to  be 
always  a  vowel.  In  13.  occasionally 
used  as  lon^  11= (an),  especially  where 
(uu)  dialectically  replaces  (wun,  wn) ; 
in  14.  occasionally  used  as  ou  alBo  = 
(nn) ;  probably  double  v  was  dialectic- 
$lly  used  as  the  simple  v  vowel,  that  is 
«,  with  its  local  sound  (uu)  or  (yy^. 
[In  13.  and  14.  tr=M9=«=(uii)  in 
Norman  and  English,  mhk  p.   586. 

W  oonsonant,  corresponds  to  ags.  p, 
which  was  (w)  p.  513.  This  sound 
has  remain  to  19. ;  and  is  often  con- 
sidered to  be  a  vowel,  but  it  is  not  so, 
compare  «70o,  t^ood,  looman  =  (wuu, 
wild,  wnm'vn),in  which  those  who  con- 
sider «o  as  a  vowel  have  to  write  (uu, 
ud,  um*«n),  as  is  and  probably  was 
frequently  said  in  various  parts.  Muto 
in  19.  in :  gfuntrale,  boatstrain,  ansu«r, 
Chistrick,  8iM>rd,  tiro,  ttropence;  the 
last  word  was  (top-ens)  in  17.  In  ags. 
|>.  514,  and  down  to  16.  at  least  wr- 
initial  was  probably  a  labial  r  or  (rtr) 
as  iorite,  (ureit)  in  Hart,  (wroit)  in 
Oill,  but  simple  (roit)  in  19.  Ags.  v^, 
p.  514,  was  probably  a  labial  I  or  (lie), 
which  ehajiged  to  Tl)  or  (fl),  compare 
ags.  wlamco,  Scoton  wlonk,  modem 
flunkey ;  Is  Itikewarm  a  transposition 
of  ags.  wlasc  P  Orrmin  has  wliu, 

WH,  in  ags.  hw,  was  perhaps  very 
early  =  (ku'h),  but  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  (knw).  In  Scotland  it  is  assumed 
as  (kwh,)  see  guh.  Probably  in  later 
ags.  times  it  was  (wh)  and  it  has  since 
so  remained,  though  there  was  a  ten- 
dency even  in  13.  to  call  it  (w)  when 
initial,  and  that  tendency  is  stronr  in 
the  South  in  19.  In  16,  who  was  called 
(whuu),  which  in  17.  had  become  (huu) 
where  it  remains,  (whoo,  whuu)  being 
heard  from  elderly  prorincials.  The 
final  wh  in  14.  formed  the  transition 
from  (kirh)  to  (f),  and  in  Aberdeen 
(fat)  is  still  said  for  (kiehat)  quhatf 
what,  the  same  transformation  occur- 
ring  initially. 

WL.    Seei0« 

WB.  Seefo. 

X  wu  in  early  writings  used  fbr 
Greek  x  ^  Xpi^r^f,  whence  the  con- 
tractioiis  Xp'  =  Xp.  Xmas,  etc.,  for 
GhriBt»  Ghnstmasy  eto. ;  and  was  than 


a3(k).  Its  general'' eariy  use  was  t&t 
Latin  Xy  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
always  (ks)  and  never  (gs).  In  19.  it 
is  sometimes  (gz),  and  being  treated  as* 
Ar+«,  or  ^+s^  the  latter  letter  may  be 
palatalized  to  sA,  sA.  In  French  words 
it  follows  the  French  pronunciation 
(s,  z),  and  as  an  initial  in  Greek  words 
as  pronounced  in  English  it  was  (s)  in 
17.  and  is  (z)  in  19.,  as  Xantippe, 
Xenophon,  Aerxes,  now  =  (Z»nt^*i, 
Zennrran,  Zerk'ziiz).  Hence  the  19. 
varieties:  except,  oeaux,  veer,  aaaoa, 
eaaimple  =  (eksept*,booz,  veks,  ak-shivm, 
egzaampM).  [In  13.  and  14.  «=(&) 
in  Norman,  and  often  perhaps  in  Eng- 
lish.—P.]. 

T  vowel,  was  in  earlier  ags.  (y,  yy), 
but  in  later  ags.  times  it  was  confbsed 
with  (i,  ii).  In  13.  to  16.  it  was  used 
indiscriminately  with  t,  as  of  precisely 
the  same  meaning.  In  17.  and  subse- 
quently the  use  of  y  was  more  limited 
to  the  end  of  words,  where  it  arose 
from  the  termination  -ij,  the  y  being 
in  14.  the  substitute  for  3,  in  this  sense, 
and  the  i  omitted.  Throughout,  the 
Latin  practice  of  translitenting  Greek 
V  by  y  was  followed.  The  pronuncia- 
tion of  y  vowel  was  the  same  as  •  vowel 
throughout,  see  t.  In  19.  compare 
many,  myrrh,  flying  =  (mar-i,  mj, 
floi'iq.) 

Y  consonant.  This  was  a  substttnfo 
for  ags.  7,  and  ite  use  probably  arose 
from  the  sound  of  ;  as  (j).  It  has 
been  used  for  (j)  from  14.  at  least.  It 
was  also  used  in  contractions  for  ^,  as 
y«  y*=j»e  baat. 

YA.  [In  13.  and  14.  fa  (in  one 
syllable)  r=  ay=ois:(ee),  in  English 
and  Norman,  infr&  p.  582. — P.] 

YE.  [In  13.  and  14.  y«  (in  one 
syllable)  =«y  in  medial,  and  sometimes 
probably  in  final  syllables  =  (ee),  in 
Norman  and  £nglish,infrlL  p.  582. — P.] 

YH.  This  is  round  in  13.  in  place  of 
3  when  it  had  the  sound  of  (j),  p.  431. 

Z  is  not  an  ags.  letter.  In  14.  it 
was  freely  used  for  {%)  even  in  plurals, 
see  AUittrative  Foem*^  edited  bv  &. 
Morris,  and  also  for  x,  and  had  tnere- 
fore  both  sounds.  Tne  use  of  s  fbr  ^ 
remained  into  Roman  type,  see  z  and  «. 
In  16.  ite  use  was  contined  to  Jz),  and 
it  was  abandoned  in  plunds.  In  19  ii 
is  palatalized  and  a  few  Italian  s's  are* 
found,  hence :  me»otint,  seal,  asure  rs 
(met*sot/nt,  siil,  M'zhi).  [In  13.  and 
14.  s,  e«=(s),  in  Nor.  and  Eng.,  and 
sometimas  perhaps  (te)  in  Notman.-P.} 
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learned  that  Mr.  Payne  in  the  canne  of  his  Nonmoi  in- 
Testigations  (sapr&  p.  438,  n.  1)  had  arriTed  at  several  resnlta 
which  wepe  inconsistGnt  with  the  preceding  investigations,  I  re- 
quested him  to  give  me  that  brief  statement  of  his  opinions  which 
has  been  added  in  brackets  to  several  of  the  above  articles,  and  also 
to  fomiBh  an  abstract  of  the  groonds  on  wMch  he  relied.  TbiB  he 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  do,  and  it  seemed  to  me  so  unportaDt  that 
tiie  reader  should  be  in  possession  of  his  arguments,  that  I  have 
here  appended  them  tn  exteneo.  In  his  Memoir,  above  referred  to, 
the  several  points  here  shortly  touched  upon  will  be  fiilly  illustrated 
by  citations  and  references.  It  would  be  impossible  fnSLj  and 
satisfactorily  to  criticise  his  investigations  without  studying  those 
additions.  At  present  I  can  only  add  brief  notes,  pointing  out  the 
radical  diiference  between  our  views,  whidi,  as  respects  ay,  ey  and 
long  «,  will  be  farther  illustrated  at  the  begiiming  of  Chap.  YII. 

51,  and  state  my  opinion  that,  as  far  as  English  is  concerned,  suf- 
dent  weight  has  not  been  given  by  Mr.  Payne  to  the  dialectio 
peculiarities  of  the  scribes  of  MSS.  Thus  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  Alliterative  Poems  in  the  West  Midland  dialect  of  the  xivth 
century,  afford  no  proper  evidence  for  Chaucer's  pronunciation  in 
the  South,  and  the  late  xvth  century  MSS.  of  Alisaunder  used  by 
Weber  (supdi  p.  451,  note,  coL  2)  is  no  authority  at  all  for  the 
pronunciation  of  the  xmth  century  te  which  the  original  poem 
belonged.  The  assumption  that  so  many  forms  were  used  te  express 
1^8  same  sound,  so  t^t  the  vowels  (uu,  ee)  must  on  this  theory  . 
have  been  predominant  in  the  English  and  Norman  of  the  xmlli  . 
and  xrvth  centuries,  seems  also  incompatible  with  the  known  ten-  j 
dency  of  all  illiterate  speech  te  diversity  of  pronunciation.  Thus  ' 
itcne  was  ags.  (sttfon),  and  is  in  ordinary  Scoteh  (st^^n),  but  in 
Aberdeen  (stiin),  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  is  dubiously 
(stjaan,  stii'aan,  stiinm),  in  the  xvi  th  century  probably  (stoon)  as 
it  now  is  frequently  in  the  provinces,  in  the  xvnth  century  and 
still  theoretically  (stoem),  but  probably  often  in  xvnth  century,  as 
it  still  is  in  Norfolk  and  the  United  Stetes  (st^n),  whence  the  com- 
mon form  (stan)  for  the  weight,  and  perhaps  the  most  usual  em- 
phatic southern  pronunciation  is  (steoun).  Such  diversities  in  olden 
times  must  have  produced  diversities  of  spelling.  See  also  supriL 
p.  473,  note,  col.  2,  for  {ee,  ai).  I  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing 
out  the  necessary  deficiencies  of  my  own  investigations  upon 
English  pronunciation  during  the  xm  th  century,  which  ought  te 
have  been  based  upon  an  extensive  examination  of  existent  English 
dialects,  and  a  thorough  comparison  of  the  various  MSS.  of  the 
same  works  written  by  scribes  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
as  checked  by  the  knowledge  thus  gained  of  their  local  peculiarities. 
Had  I  waited  until  this  was  possible  my  book  would  probably  never 
have  been  written,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  this  part  of 
it  was  unavoidably  composed  did  not  even  leave  time  te  undertake 
so  thorough  an  examination  as  I  could  have  wished  of  all  existing 
documents  and  sources  of  information.  The  reader  is  therefore 
requested  te  consider  Chap.  Y.  ratlier  as  the  commencement  than 
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the  completion  of  a  research,  which  the  lahours  of  such  competeiLt 
inyestigators  as  Mr.  Murray  for  the  Scotch  dialects,  Mr.  Sweet  for 
the  Northern  languages,  and  Mr.  Payne  for  the  Norman  element, 
will  contribute  to  advance,  but  which  may  require  many  years  of 
patient  study  both  of  existent  and  extinct  dialectic  usages,  not  only 
in  England,  but  low  Grermany  and  Normandy,  to  bring  to,  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  remainder  of  the  text  of  this  §  is  written  by  Mr.  Payne ;  the 
footnotes  are  by  myself,  but  have  been  signed  for  greater  distinctness. 
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Bsisp  Absthact  of  bomb  of  Ms.  Fativb*8  Rbssarchbs  on  thb  Yalvb  of 
THB  Lbttebs  nr  Nobman  and  Enqlibh,  dubino  thb  Thirtbenth  and 

FOURTBBNTH  CbNTUBIBS. 

AE,  EA,  AT,  lA  (in  onb  stllablb),  EI,  IE  (or  one  btllablb),  with  ths 

VARIANTS  AY,  YA,  EY,  YE  =  (ee). 


Awroming  the  Norman  long  or  tonic 
4  to  have  Men  =  (ee),  and  finding  it  in 
Nonnan  poems  of  13.  freqnentlv  rhym- 
ing with  M,  aiy  as :  feel  conseil,  defens 
mains,  estre  maistre,  neetre  maistre, 
fere  plaire,  retraire  manere,  brait  set, 
plein  foren,  reis  Engles,  reis  pes  =paucj 
consail  Teasel,  t&b  lees=/b«>,  jammes 
oorteis,  feiz  tnmez  past  participle^  re- 
fait  Dtf,  ete.,  ete.,  and  finding  idso : 
faire  fere,  maistre  mestre,  ayeir  ayer, 
conrai  conrei  conre,  trait  treit  tret, 
etc,  ete.,  oontinnally  interchangeable 
with  each  other,  we  can  scarcely  help 
concluding  that  Norman  ai,  M=(ee)^ 
We  infer  then  tiiat  poig  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  and  Layamon,  pay$  of  Robert 
of  Gloacestori  payte  of  Dan  Michel, 
were  (p®cb)»  ^nd  this  inference  is  con- 
firmed D]jr  nnding  the  a»,  ay,  translated 
into  «,  M  in  jMv  of  Owl  and  Nightingale, 
peet  of  Piers  Plowman  and  Chaucer,' 
whether  these  be  considered  as  literal 
adaptations  of  the  Norman  form  (see 
aboTe),  or  phonetic  representations  of 
the  English  at.  On  the  one  hypothesis 
the  Norman  at  seems  to  be  established 
as  (ee),  and  the  Norman /at2«, /at,  creiy 
which  are  found  rhyming  nspectiyely 
with  English  taiU^  daiy  awey,  most 
have  been  (feel'e,  fee,  cree) ;  and  if  so 

■  See  eanse  for  doubting  the  generali^ 
of  this  oonclosion,  supri  pp.  454-4d9.— A.J.E. 

*  This  point  is  considered  in  Chap.  YII. 
1 1,  near  the  beginning.— A. J.£. 

*  For  eTidence  that  <7ay,  way  were  not  so 
pnmoimoed,  eee  the  table  p.  488.— A.J.E. 

*  This  is  also  Bapp's  hypothesis,  but  to 
me  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  orthogra- 
phy appears  to  liaTe  been  entirely  different. 
BrnpA  p.  425,  and  inttk  p.  588,  n.  4.— A.J.E. 

*  West  Midland,  and  hence  of  no  autho- 
rity hers.   See  saprii  p.  451,  n.  c  1<— A.J.E. 


it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  English 
words  could  have  been  other  than 
(teel'c,  dee,  owee).'  On  the  o&er 
hypothesis  ee  represents,  at  the  will  of 
the  writer,  Englifih  ai^  and,  therefore, 
the    Norman   and   English   phonetic 

S stems  being  by  hypothesis  the  same,^ 
iglish  ay,  ey,  would,  correspondingly, 
represent  Norman  «,  ee.  And  this  we 
find  to  have  been  the  ease.  The  Not- 
man  word  jornee  or  jumee^  became  in 
Genesis  and  Exodus  tium^,  which  .in 
the  AUiterative  Poems  is  jovmay^* 
and  in  Mandeyile  joumei^^  probablj 
pronounced  (dzhOTnee*).  The  EngUsn. 
ay  is  here  obyiously  employed  to  re- 
present the  Norman  ee.  xhe  word 
eontrey  in  Alisaunder,^  eoniraye  in  Dan 
Michd,^  similarly  represents  Norman 
eunire  or  oontree^  and  in  regard  to  both 
words  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  hd 
that  the  English  ay,  0y=(ee),  eoold 
have  been  more  clearly  expressed.* 
The  ay,  ey^  being  no  part  of  the  Nor- 
man word^  would  appear  to  hare  been 
chosen  as  suiteble  paonetic  equivalents 
to  the  Norman  ee.  These  words  eon^ 
trey,  eoniray,  j'omay,  rhyme  in  tlieir 
turn  with  Nonnan  fey,  fay,  and  thus 
shew  that  the  Nonnan  at^  ei,  were  also 
=  (ee).    The  general  argument  is  con- 

s  There  is  no  oontemporary  MS.  authority 
for  MandeTile. — A.J.E. 

T  A  discredited  MS.  for  tlxis  purpose, 
snprii  p.  451,  note,  coL  2.— A.J.E. 

s  Dan  Michel's  use  of  ay  is  considered  in 
Chap.  VII.  I  1,  near  the  beginning.  There 
is  no  reason  to  enppose  that  such  an  inde- 
pendent orthographer  was  guilty  of  such  a 
solecism  as  to  use  ay  and  e  indiiferentty. — 
AJT.E. 

s  There  is  a  great  acctunnlation  of  eridenoe 
on  the  other  side,  already  giren  in  this 
work.^AJ.£. 
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Himed  by  the  rhymes :  maide  misrede, 
maide  grede,  in  Owl  and  Nightingale. 
and :  maide  mnchelhede  in  Kloria  ana 
Blancheflnr  (E.E.T.8.  ed.  ]>.  62),* 
which  form  a  parallel  to :  retraire  fere, 
maistre  nestre,  etc.  in  Norman.  We 
eondade  then  that  ai,  ajf,  ei,  ey, 
whether  Norman  or  English  was  m 
13.  and  14.  =  (ee).*  This  sound  may 
haTe  persisted  generally,  therefore, 
to  16.  also,  but  in  16.  Mr.  EUis's 
authorities  and  arguments  (supiil  pp. 
118-124)  seem  to  prove  that  it  was  for 
ihe  most  part  soperseded  by  (ai),  though 


the  old  pronunciation  was  probably  stOl 
extensiyely  used.'  But  the  sound  (ee) 
had  other  graphic  representations.  On 
the  hypothesis,  which  there  seems  mueh 
reason  for  adopting,  that  both  in  Nor- 
man and  Early  English  the  transposi- 
tion of  the  Towels  of  the  digrsph, 
made  no  difference  in  the  sound,  a«,  m, 
aif  ia  fin  one  syllable),  ei,  i$  (in  one 
syllable),  with  their  yariants  <^,  y^, 
etc.  would  all  =  (ee).  There  is,  how- 
eyer,  no  adequate  space  here  to  illi»> 
trate  this  position. 


AU  =  (an)  AiTD  (6ae)  on  (aav). 


As  mi  in  Latin  was  most  probably 
pronounced  (au),  there  seems  eyery 
reason  to  beheve  that  the  initial  and 
medial  au  was  the  same  in  Norman. 
This  is  confirmed  by  a  remark  of  Beza's 
Tsup^  p.  143,  note),  who  especially 
distinffnishesthe  Normanpronunciation 
of  a«m>m  the  ordinary  French,  telling 
us  that  in  Normandy  in  16.,  autant  was 
pronounced  nearly — perinde  pene  acsi 
scriptum  esset — a'&-iant,*  This  pro- 
nunciation is  also,  I  belieye,  still  heard 
in  some  parts  of  Normandy.  The  old 
spellings  Awwatin  for  Austin  (supri 

L489)  fawte  faute,  maugre  maugre, 
ibU  haute,  havrnteyne,  corruption  of 
JutuUain  f,  pawten€r$  pautoniere,  etc. 
seem  to  confirm  this  notion.  In  the 
howeyer,  of  the  termination — 
found  not  earlier  than  14.,  and 


then  taking  the  place  of  a  preyions 
-ofiM,  there  is  much  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  rule  applies.*  The  «  is 
evidently  not  omnic.  It  seems  to  be 
merely  intendea  to  lengthen  out  the 
sound  of  the  a,  and  tons  emphasise 
more  strongly  the  accented  syllaole.  It 
is  most  umikel;jr  that  a  sound  which 
had  been  established  for  ages  as  (aa), 
should  suddenly  chan^  to  one  so 
different  as  (au).*  This,  view  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  in  Anglo-Nor- 
man texts — it  is  found  in  no  other — 
«nc$  very  frequently  rhymes  with  auHe», 
The  same  remarks  apply,  mutatis  mu^ 
tandi$f  to  such  words  as  graunt  granter, 
Katmt  banter,  eommaund  commander, 
etc.,  which  were  most  probably  pro- 
nounced (sraaant,  Haaant,  komaadna*V 
if  indeed  tne  u  was  really  sounded  at  aU. 

IT  Long,  Toino  =  (uu).    IT  Shobt,  Atonic  =  («,  9,  e,  t). 

If  the  medieval  Latin  long  u  was  as :   12i  sus  equinoctius,  iuggium  eon- 

^uu),  which  is  generally  acknowledged,*  jugium,  etc.,  could  have  been  anything 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Norman  elm.    If,  however,  it  is  objected  thai 

long  u,  which  often  rhymed  with  it,  these  Latin  terminations  are  not  long, 


>  These  ore  oonsidered  in  Chap.  YII,  1 1, 
sear  the  boffinning.— A.J.E. 

•  The  evidence  here,  necessarily  imper^ 
feetlj,  adduced,  does  not  incline  me  to 
ehaiure  the  opinions  heretofore  expreteed, 
of  which  corroboration  is  afforded  by  an 
exaxnination  of  the  usages  in  wvenM*^.  of 
Chancer's  Prologoe  and  Knightes  Tale,  in 
Chap.  VII.  1 1.  See  also  p.  459,  n.  1.— A.J.E. 

a  This  hypothesis  seems  to  me  incon- 
aistent  with  the  general  oostomof  the  change 
of  pronunciation.  The  change  of  (ai)  into 
(ee;  is  common,  p.  238,  andf  could  not  but 
have  proceeded  wiUi  different  velocities  in 
different  countries  and  parts  of  the  same 
eoontry.— A.J.E. 

*  B^n,  as  quoted  by  Dies,  also  says  p.  41, 
**maJore8  nostri— sic  efferebant  ut  a  et  <, 
raptun  tamen  et  uno  vods  tractu  prolatam, 

Joomodo  efferimus  intcijeotionem  mcitantis 
Mj  half  nou  dissyllabam,  ut  in  partidpio 
Mi  (exoBus),  sed  ut  monosyllabam,  siont 


Pioardi  interiores  hodie  quoque  banc  vocem 
otsMT  pronuntiant.*'  The  histories  of  ay, 
mo  are  parallel. — ^AJ.E. 

•  See  the  quotations  from  Palsgrave  and 
Salesbury,  supri  pp.  143  and  190,  for  the 
reality  of  (au).— A.J.E. 

•  There  is  no  change  of  the  vowel,  merely 
the  insertion  of  a  new  vowel,  which  did  not 
produce  a  labialisation  of  tbe  first  element 
for  more  than  200  years.— A.J.E. 

T  This  almost  agrees  with  Buliokar's 
views.— '  A.  J  .£. 

•  It  is  no  more  likely  that  different 
eountries  should  have  pronounced  the  LaCbt 
u  alike  in  the  middle  ages,  than  at  present. 
The  French  may  then,  as  now,  have  called 
It  (yy),  supr^  p.  240, 1.  27.  It  was  (yy)  in 
Enipand  in  16.  See  infrk  p.  686,  n.  ft,  for 
remarks  on  the  provincial  character  of  tba 
Alliterative  PoemM  and  Sir  Qawoyns,— 
A.J.E« 
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the  answer  is,  fhat  they  are  long  as 
being  under  the  aooent,  so  that  -u*, 
-urn,  wonld  be  (-anSf  -nnm).^  Applying 
this  test  to  English  we  should  treat  the 
ftt  in  English  i/iiu  (C.  T.  t.  13384)  and 
the  -tM  in  ignoHut^  which  rhymes  with 
%  as  both  long,  and=(nns).  If  then 
the  Norman  u  was=(nn),  as  most  of 
the  authorities  allow,  though  some  of 
ihem  speak  of  ezoeptions  which  they  > 
do  not  oite,'  adventure,  quoted  on  p. 
S98,  would  have  been  (adventaur'e) 
and  lure,  with  which  it  rhymes,  (luur'e), 
and  nature  (notaur-e).  (See  nature 
written  nattore  in  Alliteraiwe  Foems, 
p.  69,  and  salue  rhyming  to  remute  in 
8W  Oawayney  p.  47).  There  appears 
indeed  no  proof  whatever  that  the 
French  (yy)  was  known  in  18.  and 
14.,  but  there  are  many  proo£B  that  u 
was  consistently  (uu).'  JBut  as  it  is 
generally  allowed  that  the  English 
or  Anglosaxon  long  u  of  those  tunes, 
with  iniich  the  Norman  is  continually 
found  rhyming,  was  (uu),  proofs  are 
scarcely  necessary.^  The  greater  diffi- 
culty lies  in  proving  that  the  short «, 
or  unaccented  w,  was  not  (n,  m),  but  a 
different  soundL  approaching,  if  not 
identical  with  the  oDscure  sound  heard 
in  the  atonic  a  in  a  mdn,  e  in  the  mdn, 
a  in  tO'ddjfj  and  represented  generally 
in  palaeotvpe  by  (b)  or  (a,  e,  «,  t). 
It  IS  highly  prooable  that  this  sound 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  differed  from  the 
atonic  e  of  the  French  le  in  le  livre,  and 
that,  in  time,  it  generated  the  proper 
French  eu.  The  development  of  tnia 
doctrine  is  essentially  connected  with  a 
true  conception  of  French,  or,  as  finr  as 
we  are  concerned,  the  Norman  system 
of  accentuation.  The  Norman  dialect, 
—and  the  remark  applies  equally  to 

1  That  the  accent  lengthens  the  vowel  on 
Which  It  fallB,  is  a  phonetic  theory  which 
has  been  long  since  abandoned.  See  snpri 
p*  556,  n.  1. — A.J.E. 

*  Bat  see  supriL  p.  434,  and  especially  the 
latter  part  of  note  S.— A.J.E. 

*  That  English  «  in  14.  was  (an)  and  not 
(yy)  seems  inconfdstent  with  the  doable  or- 
tnography  «,  ou.  See  saprk  pp.  298,  SOS,  and 
infn  Chap.  VII.  \  I,  near  the  beginning. 
See  also  p.  58S.  n.  8.~A.J.E. 

*  It  seems  to  result  fh>m  my  investigations 
in  Chap.  Y.  that  u  ceased  to  represent  (an) 
in  English  during  the  period  1280  to  1310, 
when  ou  was  gradually  introduced  as  the 
representative  of  that  sound.  See  especially 
p.  471,  n.  2.— I  doo*t  know  to  what  other 
writers  Mr.  Payne  allodes.— A.J.E. 

*  Direct  proof  woald  be  neceesary  to  es- 
tablish this  remarlukble  difference  between 


the  actual  Norman  patois^ — seems  to 
have  been  characterised  by  an  extremely 
strong  and  emphatic  delivery  of  the 
accented  syllable.  The  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  acoentuation  consisted  in 
singling  out  for  the  tonic  accent  the 
syllable  which  was  accented  in  the 
\Latin  original,  so  that,  for  instance, 
l^onnan  raieun  from  ratHtfem  was  ac- 
eented  raiskn,  honor  or  hamtr  from 
hondr-em  hottur,  etc.,  with  a  very 
forcible  impact  of  the  voice  imon  the 
last  syllable.^  The  effect  of  this  pre- 
dominant influence  of  the  accented  syl- 
lable would  necessarily  be,  the  trans- 
formation of  the  atonic  syllables.*  TTe 
see  evidence  of  this  result  in  the  not 
imfrequent  appearance  of  henor^  en6r, 
and  anndr  in  the  place  of  hon6r  honitr. 
An  instance,  however,  perhaps  bearing 
more  directly  on  our  present  purpose, 
is  afforded  by  the  derivatives  of  the  old 
French  or  Norman  eo«r  or  cuer  rcoaur). 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this  was 
originally  pronounced  (kuur).^  When, 
however,  by  the  addition  of  -a^«,  there 
resulted  cordge^  curdge,  and  eowxige,  all 
13.  forms,  both  the  quantity  and  qua- 
lity of  the  original  (uu)  was  affected, 
and  almost  of  necessity  the  atonic 
eor,  eur^  eour,  would  become  (kn^,  and 
the  entire  word  (kvraadzh-v).  In  the 
process  of  development  eordge  next 
receives  the  syllable  -oe  or  -ue,  and 
becomes  eoragoe,  eorag&t  euragSty  or 
curagite,  all  of  which  are  admissible 
Norman  forms.  The  lately  long[  vowel 
a  is  now  changed  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  and  nas  become  (e,  i,  a)  or 
(a,  b),  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which,  and 
the  result  may  be  probably  considered 
as  (kareguus*).*  Similarly  it  might  be 
shewn  that  ewrt  cour  ^  (brart),  becomes 

the  old  Korman  system  of  accentuatioa,  and 
that  evidently  adopted  by  Chaucer,  which 
agrees  with  olaaaiGal  French^  suprk  p.  SSI. 
A.J.E. 

s  Admitting  that  this  obscuration  of  un- 
accented vowds  often  occurs,  and  has  been 
especially  active  in  many  languages,  I  most 
deny  it  to  be  a  necessity  of  pronundatiaD, 
any  more  than  the  prolongation  of  a  vowel 
by  the  accent,  witness  the  clear  unaccented 
but  extremely  short  a,  and  the  decidedlv 
short  bat  accented  o  in  the  Italian  omo 
(amo*).    See  ixdtk  p.  585,  n.  4. — ^A.J.E. 

''  Not  having  sufficiently  studied  Nonnsn 
orthography  and  pronunciation  I  am  on- 
able  to  speak  on  this  point. — A.J.E. 

s  It  seems  to  me  extremely  doubtfU  that 
such  a  sound  as  (a)  was  known  to  the  Nor- 
mans, when  regard  is  had  to  its  vary  late 
intiodaetion  into  Englaad,  iopii  p.  17S. 
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aa^Mi  (kvrtees'V  and  fins  again  cur- 
teisie  (k«rte8ii*«),  or  perhaps,  at  least 
oceasioDally,  (kartesee-).^  The  last 
word  became,  as  is  well  known,  in 
English  eurtesie,  eoriaysie,  eonrtayaie, 
all  of  them,  by  ^e  above  tiieory,  being 
pronoonced  {Icdrtesiim)  or  (kvrtesee'B), 
or  very  nearly,  aecentu  mtUato,  as  the 
modem  edurtesy,  that  is  (kar'tesi).' 
The  spelling  could  not  on  tJiis  theoiy 
have  affected  the  pronunciation,'  which 
was  determined  oy  the  power  of  the 
tonic  accent  obscuring  and  transform- 
ing the  independent  yalue  of  the  atonic 
BYUal>les.  It  may  further  be  observed, 
tnat  the  u  in  the  former  eurj  being  so 
dose  to  the  predominant  accent,  be- 
came positively  eclipsed  by  it,  and 
would  therefore  be  exceedingly  short 
and  obscure,  as  (b)  in  English,  while 
the  flf  in  the  second  eur^  receiving  a 
secondary  accent,  would  probably  have 
a  dear  and  definite  sound,  equal  to 
(kar).  It  is  this  sound  which  the 
English  derivatives  would  receive  when 
no  longer  under  the  influence  of  the 
Korman  accentuation,  but  subjected  to 
the  entirely  different  system  of  the 
English.  Hence  the  Norman :  jum6e, 
truolSr,  col6r,  cumf6rt,  suver&ui,  doz- 
§ine,  coT6rt,  custQme,  dobl^r,  curtfne, 
hurter,  cumpainee,  tnrnoiement,  sujur- 
Tkbr,  socdr,  etc.,  when  they  became  re- 
spectively :  j6urney,tr6uble,  cdlour,  c6m- 
fort,  s6vereign,  ddzen,  c6vert,  cQstom, 
dduble,  ciirtam,  hurt,  company,  tdurna- 
ment,  s6joum,  stUccour,  etc.  would 
naturally  be  pronounced  very  nearly  as 
they  now  are,  or  very  recently  were.* 
In  the  present  sound  then  of  these 


words,  we  see  the  Norman  influence 
still  persisting.*  Exceptions  may  no 
doubt  be  taken  to  this  general  assertion, 
but  the  main  principle  can  hardly  be 
affected  by  them.  It  may  be  further 
remarked,  that  the  contmual  inter- 
chan^  in  early  English,  of  «,  e,^ »,  in 
such  mstances  as :  werk  wirk,  chirche 
cherche  churche,  kirtel  kertel  kurtie, 
erth  urthe,  sunne  sinne,  stum  stem, 
cherl  churl,  segge  sigge  sug^e  =«ay,  in 
hdthudf  etc.,  compared  with  bathed^ 
etc.,  in  tellus  for  telles,  Udw  and  Udya 
for  ledesy  and  in  such  plurals  wifemdlus, 
tydu»^  cduput,  (see  Anturs  of  Arther 
passim,)  tends  to  shew  that  the  short  u 
had  the  same  sound  both  in  Norman 
and  English.*  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  the  unaccented  us,  which 
merely  stands  in  these  instances  for  -es, 
was  pronounced  (us).  It  must  have 
had  tne  same  obscure  sound  as  the  u  in 
curtHs.  When,  however,  this  obscure 
unemphatic  sound  is  required  to  take 
the  accent,  then  it  assumes  the  clear 
utterance  of  the  u  in  curtssie.  Hence 
the  u  in  ehurehe,  urthe,  sunne,  sugge, 
was  not  unfrequently  found  inter- 
changing with  e  and  •'  short.  The 
sound  then  of  short  u  seems,  in 
words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  to 
depend  on  the  principal  accent,  and 
when  atonic  to  be  (a),  and  this  was 
also  the  sound  in  monosyllables  na- 
turally short,  as  church,  churl,  etc.  The 
merits  of  the  general  theory,  which  I 
have  here  attempted  to  expound,  can, 
however,  hardly  oe  fairly  judged  of  by 
this  brief  and  imperfect  representation 
of  it. 


I  do  not  feel  satisfied  that  the  above  ao- 
4xnuit  of  the  sncceMive  formations  of  oaur, 
eotmrage,  eouragevx,  is  historioally  correct. 
— A.J.E. 

1  If  this  tennfaiatioii  were  ever  (-ee),  it 
was  only  fhroagh  the  Weet  Midland  oon- 
foskm  of  t,  e,  and  njectitm  of  final  e,  oer- 
taialf  not  firom  reading  iea»  si,  and  calling 
that  (ee).  It  was  dialectio,  not  literary.— 
AJ.S. 

^  The  ahsolnte  ignorance  of  the  sound  (a) 
shown  by  all  the  authorities  of  16.,  makes 
me  inclined  to  reject  at  once  the  hypothesis 
that  eourUsjf  could  have  been  called  (kar- 
teat)  in  14.  With  regard  to  the  second  syl- 
lablie  of  the  word,  more  is  said  in  Chap. 
TU.  I  1,  near  the  beginning.~A.J.£. 

*  Although  after  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, filing  may  have  affected  pronunda- 
ttOB,  in  12.  18.  and  14.  we  have  no  r«»on 
t»   aisnni^   anythhig   hut   the    converse^ 


namely,  that  pronunciation  affected  spell- 
ing.—A.J.  £• 

*  But  they  were  not  so  pronounced  in  16., 
as  we  know  by  direct  evidence,  and  they 
are  not  now  so  pronounced  by  tbe  illiterate 
in  our  provinces.  It  was  only  the  other 
day  that  I  heard  a  porter  at  Clapham 
Junction  shouting  out  many  times  in  suc- 
cession (Klap'am  DKht<(i'shun}.  with  pure 
(u)  and  not  (a),  and  without  any  obscura- 
tion of  the  unaccented  vowels.— A.J .£. 

6  The  history  of  the  introduction  of  (d) 
being  now  on  record,  and  the  battle  be- 
tween (a,  u)  being  still  undecided,  I  do  not 
see  how  this  conclusion  can  be  admitted. 
— A.J.E. 

0  See  supriL  p.  299,  and  800,  n.  2,  also  p. 
425,  p.  507  and  numerous  instances  in  Chap. 
Y.  \  1,  No.  8.  But  there  seems  no  reason 
for  supposing  this  u  to  have  been  anything 
hut  (y,  c»  i).^JL,i.E, 
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OE,  £0  (nr  okb  Stujlblb),  01,  10  (nr  onb  Syllable),  UE,  EXT,  III,  lU 

<XN    ONE    StLLABLB),     AND     THE    TAKIANTB    SOU,    EOW,    EOUW,    £W, 

lEU,  IW,  lEW,  W,  UW,  EACH  =  (uu). 


The  illustrations  and  argaments  by 
wliich  the  above  proposition  is  sap- 
ported,  an  ^ren  at  some  len^h  in  my 
paper.  A  bnef  summary,  which  nnder- 
itatee  the  proof,  is  all  that  can  be  giren 
here.  Assuming  that  Norman  long  or 
tonic  «  =  (uu),  it  was  ascertained  ^  that 
Norman  Ht,  and  inferred '  that  the  in- 
yerted  tu,  had  the  same  sound  as  u 
alone,  that  is,  that  fitfiY=(naut),  fruit 
=  (fruut),'  riule = (mnl'ej .  These  con- 
dnsions  depend  on  the  light  shed  by 
Norman  and  English  on  each  other.* 
Thus  in  English  texts  fnUe  rhymes 
with  deduUf  i.e.  Norman  deduit^  and 
again  frtU  with  dedwi,  whence  tU 
=  If  =  fiF  =  (uu).  Again  Norman 
mr,  tiur  to  follow,  b^mes  nu?  in 
Layamon,  »uwe  in  Ancren  Biwle, 
npe  in  the  Alliteratiye  Poems,  and 
utoe  in  Chaucer,  shewing  #u»,  tii^  t'ti, 
itOf  Mtr=(uu),  and  therefore  Mtoe  of 
Chaucer =(sau*e). A  The  argument  thus 

g lined,  apptied  to  triw-e  (Eobert  of 
loucester),  irttoe  (Chaucer),  truwe 
(Occleve),  and  treue  (Audley),  gives 
theoretic  (truu'e),  which  is  shewn  to 
be  correct  by  trioe  in  AUiteratiTe  Poems, 
p.  27,  where  due  also  rhymes  with  it, 
supported  by  Promptorium  Panrulorum 
trwe,^  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  digraph 
above  given,  ue  and  eu  also  appear  to 
s=  (uu).  If  then  the  ags.  treowe,  which 
appears  as  treowe  and  treouwt  in  Laya- 
men's  earliest  text,  and  as  trewe  in  the 
later,  had  a  sound  different  from  trew0, 

1  The  proof  must  be  sought  in  the  paper 
referred  to,  and  having  not  seen  it,  I  can 
only  express  my  own  doubts  of  its  oorreot- 
nesa  founded  upon  my  own  small  amount 
of  observation,  see  p.  458.— A.J.E 

s  Apparently  from  the  theory  that  an 
inversion  of  the  order  of  the  letters  in  a 
digraph  does  not  affect  its  value,  which  is 
to  me  extremely  doubtful.— A.J.E. 

*  In  nuit,  fruity  the  t,  still  pronounced, 
is  as  much  a  representative  of  the  lost  gut- 
tural, as  the  y  in  <iay,  may.— A. J.E. 

«  Which  I  doubt.— A.J.E. 

*  An  examination  of  the  age  and  locality 
of  HSS.  is  necessary  before  judging  of  the 
value  of  their  orthography  in  determining 
sounds.  The  Alliterative  Poems,  Sk 
Gawayne,  and  Anturs  of  Arther  are  West 
HidUnd,  in  which  part  of  the  country  a 
very  peculiar  pronunciation  still  prevails, 
so  difrcrent  fh>m  the  South  Eastern,  that 
the  ancient  orthography  of  that  dinUdot  re- 
quires especial  study.  It  is  very  probable 
that  (uu)  was  unknown  in  those  districts  as 
a  sound  of  «,  «7,  but  that  it  was  always 
replaoed  by  (yy,  y)  or  some  cognate  sound. 


iriwe^  or  irwe^  it  could  only  have  been 
for  a  short  time,  and  it  may  probably 
be  assumed  to  have  been  the  sameJ 
The  supposition,  then,  that  eu>  had  one 
sound  in  words  of  Norman  origin,  and 
another  in  those  of  native  growth  (p. 
302)  is  unnecessary,  and  incteed  incon- 
sistent with  the  met  that,  though  it 
may  be  true  that  Chaucer  does  not 
rhyme  tofi;ether  words  mewot  different 
origin,  o&er  writers  do.  As  a  case  in 
point  we  find  in  Alliterative  Poems,  p. 
13,  iitoe  English,  bltoe  probably  Nor- 
man, grtwe  pretierit.  rem%oe  Norman, 
and  again  knewe  English,  (which  ia 
also  found  written  kntoe)  swe  Norman 
due  Norman,  hwe  English,  untrwe  Eng- 
lish and  remwe  Norman,  all  rhyming 
together.^  We  note  also  in  this  text 
Chaucer's  newe  always  spelled  nw  or 
nwe,  We  should,  therefore,  perhaps 
read  such  rhymes  as  those  found 
in  Lyrical  Poetry,  p.  37,  viz :  reowe, 
newe,  heowe,  kneowe ;  as  (ruu-e,  nun-e, 
Huu'e,  knuu'e).  Many  confirmatory 
instances  might  be  citeid  from  varions 
texts,  but  the  above  may  suffice  to^shew 
the  ereat  probability  that  Norman  and 
English  ue  eUj  ui  iu,  eou,  etc.  were  in 
13.  and  14.  =  (uu),  and  hence  that  ihe 
modem  pronunciations  of:  rue,  tnie, 
sue,  suit,  rule,  pursuit,  bruit,  fruit,  and 
the  vulgar  sound  of:  nuisance  (nun), 
duty  (duu^,  new  (nuu),  beautiful  (bun), 
are  out  ecnoes  of  that  of  13.  and  14.* 


On  Layamon  see  p.  406,  and  on  the  Ancrea 
Biwle,  seep.  ft06.  The  orthography  of  these 
works  offers  so  many  points  of  difficulty 
that  it  cannot  be  safely  appealed  to  for  any 
proofs.  The  whole  of  our  Western  provin- 
cial pronundalion  has  first  to  be  studied.— 

A.J.]£« 

*  In  the  last  note  it  was  conjectured  that 
the  to  of  the  Alliterative  Poems  may  have 
been  (yy).  As  regards  the  Promotorinm 
the  author  only  knew  the  East  Angltan  pro- 
nunciation (supriL  p.  33,  note  2),  and  to  this 
day  the  East  Anglians  use  (yy)  for  (uu). 
The  above  inference  is  therefore  in  the 
highest  degree  hazardous.— A.J.B. 

'  On  tre&we  see  p.  498, 1.  14.  No  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholar  would  be  likely  to  admit  es 
to  have  had  the  same  value  as  ii.  See  p. 
511.— A.J.E. 

s  Probably  all  these  rhymed  an  (yy),  as 
they  still  would  in  Devonshire.  See  supri 
n.  0.— A.J.E. 

*  This  conclusion  is  directly  opposed  to 
all  I  have  been  able  to  learn  on  the  subiest. 
— A.JJB. 
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01,  10  (m  ONB  8TLLABLB},  OE,  EO  =  (wi)  om  (ee). 


It  IB  remarkable  thai  two  soonda  80 
remotely  allied  as  (un)  and  (ee)  shonld 
frequently,  both  in  Norman  and  Eng- 
lish, be  nsed  one  for  the  other.  No- 
thing, however,  is  more  probable  than 
that  oi  in  early  French  generally, 
must  have  represented  the  sound  (uu). 
Nothing  at  the  same  time  is  clearer 
than  that  in  the  Norman  texts  the 
oi  of  Central  France  is  yery  gene- 
rally to  be  read  (ee).  Thus  the  forms 
MM,  tot,  etc.,  wnich  in  proper  Nor- 
man would  be  meif  Ui,  etc.,  are  by 
no  means  excluded  fh>m  Norman  texts, 
but  are  constantly  found  rhymins^  with 
the  Norman  ei  or  ee.  Thus  in  rnymes 
with  moij  mot  with/ot,  voir  with  veer, 
f0s  with  My  et-c.,  and  are  therefore  to 
be  pronounced  (mee,  Teer,  lee^,  etc. 
The  concurrence,  howeyer,  ot  such 
forms  as  :  ffenoil  genou,  genoul,  fforme  ; 
aeoiller,  acuiller,  where  ui  =  (uu);  agoiUe 
aguUle;  angoiaae,  anguiase,  anausse ; 
noit,  nuit ;  poi,pou  pen ;  Jwoyn  (rhym- 
mg  with  corbilotm  in  De  Biblesworth, 
Imght  p.  158),  seems  to  shew  that  ot, 
fM=(au).  This  conjecture  may  be 
fiuiher  confirmed  by  assuming  at  =oe, 
and  observing  that  oUe  oil  of  12.  be- 
comes oele  and  uHle  in  13.,  and  huHo 
in  15.,  while  bnefj  hoef  are  houf=i 
(buuf)  in  De  Biblesworth.  This  word 
ne  rhymes  with  ouf  oeuf,  of  which  the 
Tariants  were  oef,  uef.  Again  boe, 
moo,  roe  of  13.,  become  later  oiue,  moue, 
roue.  But  eo  also  =  (uu),  as  is  seen  in 
the  numerous  words  of  the  form  Mn- 
poroar,  etc.,  which  became  emperour, 
etc  The  most  difficult  case  is  that  of 
ib=o«s=(uu).  It  is  proved,  however, 
by  the  formation  of  such  words  as 
manoion,  which  became  by  the  loss  of 
tilie  n  and  fusion  of  io  into  u,  maisun. 
iSathm  may  be  explained  in  the  same 
way,  as  may  also  mafun  mason,  from 
low  Latin  maeio.  The  word  in  its 
Normanised  form  maehun  occurs  in 
Layamon,  and  is  erroneously  translated 
machine  by  Sir  F.  Madden.  These 
views  respecting  Norman  oi  io^  oe  eo  = 
(ou),  are  singularly  confirmed  by  Ei^- 
hsh  examples  of  adopted  Norman  words. 
Mr.  ElUs  8  inferences  ($,  269)  I  should 
generally  endorse,  except  that,  as  before 

1  In  this  ftirther  investigation  respect 
woold  haye  to  be  paid  to  the  principle  of 
palatalization  produced  by  an  inserted  t, 
iamiliar  to  thoee  who  haye  studied  phonetio 
laws,  and  well  ilinsmted  by  Prof.  Haldo- 


stated,  I  should  pronounce  boisie,  for 
which  hiiieie  is  auo  found  (buust'ei  not 
(buiBt'e),  and  perhaps  Loi,  coy,  ana  boff 
(Luu,  kuu,  bun).  Merour  mirror  of 
jChaucer,  is  directly  taken  from  Norman 
mireor.  It  occurs  as  myroure  in  Po- 
litical Songs,  Wright,  p.  213.  Norman 
jtoeete  also  appoars  constantly  in  English 
aBpouste,  The  case  of  to=(uu)  is  not 
considered  by  Mr.  Ellis.  It  is,  how- 
ever, rendered  more  than  probable  by 
our  word  warrior  written  werroure  by 
Gapgrave,  and  referable  to  Norman 
^uerreur,  which  by  analogy  =ffuerrour. 
Analysing  the  ou  =  (uu)  into  oi'sto,  we 
obtain  the  modem  English  warrior. 
Similarly  we  may  trace  carrion  to  Nor- 
man earome.  Bo  the  word  riot,  con- 
jecturally  referred  by  the  editor  of 
Ancren  Biwle  to  rotUe^  may  be  really  a 
variant  of  that  word.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  English 
riot  came  directly  from  Norman  riotOf 
and  the  variation,  if  variation  it  be, 
must  have  belonged  to  the  original 
source.  Diez,  Manage,  Scheler  and 
Burguy  virtually  nve  up  the  ety- 
mology altogether.  It  is  only  probable 
then,  but  not  proved,  that  Norman 
earoine  and  English  oarrion,  might 
have  been  (karuune),  and  tiiat  riot 
might  have  been  sometimes  (ruut). 
The  subject  requires  further  investi- 
gation.^ The  fluctuations  of  Norman 
orthography  suggested  the  enquiry  that 
has  been  sketchra,  but  the  results  lead 
us  on  still  further,  and  render  it  pro- 
bable that  eo,  oe,  etc.,  when  found  in 
pure  English  words,  had  also  the 
sound  (uu).  Heo  she,  therefore,  with 
the  variants  hu  and  hue,  was  probably 
(huu),  as  it  still  is  in  Lancashire. 
JOeore  their,  too,  and  huere,  interpret 
each  other,  and  so  do,  duere  and  deor, 
beoth  and  bueth,  beon  and  buen,  preoet 
and  pruett,  glew  and  gleo.  We  infer, 
then,  that  in  Layamon's  beom  warrior, 
cheose,  leode,  leof,  leote  the  fo  =  (uu). 
The  subsequent  forms  bum  (Piers Plow- 
man), ehoote,  luve,  loou,  etc.,  and  the 
contemporary  form  lued  for  leod,  (PoL 
Songs,  p.  155),  render  this  hypothesis 
very  strong,  while  such  forms  aa.goed 
good,  compared  with  goud  (Layamon,) 

man,  in  his  article  on  Glottosis  Analytio 
Orthography^  pp.  67-71.  So  far  as  I  can 
understand  them,  I  entirely  dissent  from 
the  views  expressed  in  the  text.— A.J.E. 
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UiH  town,  pr^mfe  NoniHm  prsow  Sng- 
lisb,  doel  and  deolsoiroWy  shew  that  oe  as 
well  as  00  =  (nn) .  The  great  difficulty  in 
assigning  the  phonetic  valnes  of  01,  00, 
ce  arises  from  the  nndoubted  fact  that 
they  were  renresented  both  by  (uu)  and 
bY(ee).^  Thns  we  find  that  nearly 
au,  the  Norman  and  Eiu;lish  words 
cited  above  appear  to  have  Both  sounds. 
Thns  A#0  app^ETs  as  he^  heare  hvere  as 
hertf  dear  duer§  as  iere,  beoth  hueth  as 
httk,  been  buen  as  ben^  preott  pmest  as 
pretty  eheoM  as  ehese,  leose  a»  ktej  etc.,* 
also  proeve  preove  as  prevg^*  earoine  as 
mreyne  earaffney  puple,  puepU,  people 
as  pepU,  etc.  This  divarication  in 
the  case  of  Norman  words,  was  more 
apparent  than  real,  since  the  nsnal 
Norman  sonnd  of  01  was  (ee).     Yet 


the  nnmeroiis  eGonxples  of  ei  al80s= 
(nn),  as  for  instance  in  the  normal 
termination  of  the  third  person  sin- 
etdar  of  the  imperfect  tense  of  liw 
nrstconjneation,  which  was  -out  =■  (imt), 
while  in  the  other  conjugations  it  was 
.eii = (-eet),  render  the  determinaticmof 
the  law  of  divergence  very  diffieidt. 
This  law,  however,  most  'apparenllf 
have  equally  dictated  the  interchan^ 
of  the  sounds  as  well  in  English  as  m 
Norman,  and  this  fact  is  only  one  nroef 
more  of  the  remarkable  corresponaenoe 
(in  spite  of  all  ortho^phic  vanatioBB) 
between  the  phonetic  systems  of  the 
two  langoages,  and  iUustnrtes  the  ge- 
neral position  that  the  Norman  and 
English  pronunciations  respectively 
help  to  determine  each  other> 


§  2.     The  Expremon  of  the  Sounds, 

The  list  in  the  last  section  suggests  its  counterpart,  how 
have  the  sounds  of  the  English  language  been  expressed  by 
letters  at  diflferent  times  ?  Up  till  the  invention  ot  printing 
at  least,  the  object  of  writers  seems  to  have  been  to  represent 
their  pronunciation,  and  the  possibility  of  using  the  same 
symbols  with  altered  values  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred 
to  them,  although  each  sound  was  not  luiiformly  represented 
by  the  same  sign,  and  some  signs  had  more  than  one  value.' 
It  is  also  not  at  all  improbable  that  very  provincial  writers 
may  have  been  accustomed  to  attach  values  to  the  letters 
corresponding  to  their  local  pronunciations,  and  have  then 
used  them  consistently  accoiding  to  their  lights.  From 
these  causes  arose  the  occasional  picturesqueness  of  scribal 
orthography,  which  wad  unchecked  by  any  acknowledged 


>  My  own  indicated  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  to  which  Mr.  Payne  refers  are 
to  be  found  on  p.  269,  and  131,  note,  col.  1, 
p.  138,  note  col.  1.  The  qoestion  seems  to 
be  one  aflSecting  the  treatment  of  Latin  0,  o, 
in  the  Romance  languages. — A.J-E. 

s  These  anomalies,  occurring  in  MSS.  not 
expressly  named,  seem  readily  explicable 
by  the  known  interchanges  of  eo,  0,  p.  488, 
and  of  II,  0,  supriL  p.  585,  n.  6.— A.J.E. 

s  0«,  eo  are  so  rare  in  Chancer,  see  p.  263, 
L  83,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  Jnage  of 
^eir  origin  or  intentional  nse  as  distinct 
firom  (eef.  Bnt  we  most  not  forget  the  two 
modem  forms  reprove,  reprieve. — A.J.E. 

*  The  Norman  was  an  old  Norse  pbonetic 

2 stem  modifying  the  langae  d'oil,  so  that 
e  latter  bad  the  main  share  in  the  result. 
The  ]^&glish  was  a  pore  Angloaazon  system, 
slightly  modified  by  an  old  Norse  element. 


There  seems  to  be  no  oonnectloa  between 
the  two  systems  of  sound.  The  orthogra- 
phies were  both  derived  tttrnx  the  Latin, 
rat  the  Norman  spelling  came  direct  fhim 
Roman  sources,  and  the  Angloeaxon  was 
only  a  priestly  transcription  of  the  prcw 
existent  runic.  The  whole  application  of 
the  orthographies  was  therefore  divene. 
The  Norman  accidentally  came  into  ooltiaion 
with  the  English,  but  the  developments 
seem  to  have  proceeded  independently,  and 
the  share  of  Norman  in  IS.  English  was 
scarcely  more  than  that  of  Engbsb  In  IS. 
Norman.  Ultimately  the  whole  character 
of  our  language,  both  in  idiom  and  sound,  be* 
came  English,  and  Norman  words  were  ruth- 
lessly anglicised.  Hence,  I  nm  not  Indiaed 
to  admit  Mr.  Payne*8  omcluaian.— A.J.E. 

'^  See  the  table  on  p.  407,  where  in  ooL 
2,  "(ou)  0  00  oa"  is  a  miapEintfor  "(00) 


o  00  ea. 


tt 
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authority.  At  the  present  day  we  have  nothing  to  guide 
ns  bnt  the  usage  of  printing  offices,  on  which  (and  not 
on  the  manuscripts  of  authors)  our  orthographical  laws  and 
the  i>ages  of  our  dictionaries  are  founded.  The  most  in- 
geniously contradictory  reasons  are  giyen  for  preferring  one 
spelling  to  another.  Sometimes  a  man  with  a  name,  as 
Johnson  in  England  and  Webster  in  America,  proclaims  his 
own  views  and  is  considerably  followed,  but  Johnson's  favourite 
'ick  as  in  tnusick  has  disappeared,  and  no  Englishman  likes 
to  see  the  American  orthography.^  During  the  last  fifty 
years  a  habit  of  eye  has  been  generated,  and  spelling  has 
been  dissociated  in  our  minds  from  the  expression  of  sound. 
But  even  in  the  xvth  century  this  was  not  the  case  in 
England,  although  the  disappearance  of  final  e  from  pro- 
nunciation introduced  more  and  more  confusion  as « the 
century  advanced,  and  the  original  value  of  the  e  was  less  un- 
derstood. When  printing  commenced,  there  was  a  necessity 
for  printers  to  introduce  some  degree  of  uniformity,  and,  as  1 
have  had  personal  experience  of  the  difficulties  thus  created,^ 
I  can  well  understand  the  slowness  with  which  even  toler- 
able uniformity  was  attained.  It  took  fully  two,  if  not 
three,  centuries  to  reach  the  present  system.  During  this 
time  several  experiments  were  made,  among  which  I  .do  not 
reckon  schemes  for  an  entire  renovation  of  our  orthography, 
as  proposed  by  Smith,  Hart,  Bullokar,  Gill,  and  Butler,  in 
the  first  century  and  a  half  after  Caxton  set  up  his  press. 
The  last  great  change  was  made  in  the  xvi  th  century,  when 
the  orthographies  ee  ea,  oo  oa,  were  settled  (pp.  77,  96), 
how,  and  by  whom^  I  have  not  yet  discovered.  The  intro- 
duction of  ie,  in  place  of  ee,  was  not  of  the  same  nature,  and 
did  not  take  root  till  the  xviith  century  (p.  104).  In  the 
course  of  that  century  many  little  changes  were  tried,  but 
the  gradual  loss  of  the  feeling  for  the  meaning  of  ea,  and  its 
perversion  in  the  early  part  of  the  xviii  th  century  (p.  88), 
undid  most  of  the  good  effected  in  the  xvi  th  century.     lio 


^  Since  the  publication  of  the  Dic- 
tumary  of  the  f'rench  Academy,  it  has 
become  the  sole  rule  in  France,  or 
rather  each  of  its  six  editions  of  1694, 
1718,  1740,  1762,  1796,  183o,  has  be- 
come  the  rule  till  certain  points  were 
reconsidered  aod  changed  in  subsequent 
editions.  *'  Le  Dictionnaire  de  TAca- 
demie  est  done  la  seule  loi,"  says  the 
most  competent  authority  in  France, 
M.  Ambroise  Firmin  Diaot,  in  his  ex- 
tremely interesting  Observations  sur 
rOrthographe  ou  Ortografie  firan^nise, 


suivies  d*une  histoire  de  la  r6fonne  or- 
thographique  depuis  le  XV«  sidcle 
jusqu'  a  nos  jours,  2nd  ed.  Paris,  186S, 
8to.  pp.  486. 

J  In  1848-9  I  conducted  a  phonetio 
printing  office  with  a  view  or  trying 
the  experiment  of  a  phonetic  ortho- 
graphy, and  I  had  to  drill  compositors 
of  all  kinds  of  pronunciation  to  a  uni- 
form system  of  spelling,  in  order  that 
all  my  books,  and  aU  parts  of  my 
books,  should  be  consistent. 
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^reat  change  was  effected  by  Johnson  over  Dyche  and 
Buchanan,  but  he  became  a  name,  and  a  refuge  for  the 
printer's  reader.  We  have  not  yet  settled  how  to  write 
between  two  and  three  thousand  of  the  words  in  our  lan- 
guage/ although  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  do  not  find 


^  E,  Jonetf  The  oommon  sense  of 
English  OTthomphy,  a  ^ide  to  the 
Spdling  of  dovbtinl  and  difficult  words, 
for  the  use  of  printers,  authors,  ex- 
aminers, teachers,  and  students  gene- 
rally, 1867.  It  may  he  oheenred  that 
he  puts  printers  first.  He  lays  down 
as  '^  the  principles  of  English  ortho- 
graphy," first,  ''the  law  of  ahbrevia- 
tion  or  contraction,"  illustrated  by 
mune^  hU»t^  ihii/gt,  inferior^  baking, 
entrance,  wilful,  fetter,  for  mtuiek, 
bleaaetl^  thyngee,  inferiour,  baheing,  m- 
teranee  (P),  mUfuU,  feetter  (P),  second 
"  preference  for,  or  aversion  to,  certain 
letters  illustrated  by  the  disuse  of  y  in 
middle,  and  use  of  it  at  tiie  end  of 
words."  The  statement  that  "the 
d»Bire  to  produce  an  agreeable  succes- 
sion of  sounds,  or  euphony,  is  also  an 
important  principle  in  the  spelling  of 
words,"  is  unintelligible  in  an  ortho- 
graphy which  does  not  reg^ate  the 
sound.  He  classifies  the  doubtful 
words  thus:  1.  honor,  honour  (30 
words) ;  2.  movable,  moveable  (Johnson 
inconsistent) ;  3.  civilise,  civilize ;  4. 
traveler,  traveling,  traveled,  traveller, 
travelling,  travelled ;  5.  enrol,  enroll ; 
6.  pressed,  dressed,  prest,  drest;  7. 
mediiBVfd,  medieval;  8.  monies,  mo- 
neys: 9.  hinderance,  hindrance;  10. 
alcali,  alkali;  11.  Frederic,  Frederick; 
12.  connection,  connexion;  a  license, 
to  license,  advice,  advise;  14.  centre, 
center ;  15.  bark,  barque ;  16.  tong  in 
XYith  century,  tongue;  17.  controul, 
control.  Ana  he  then  proceeds  to  give 
rules  for  spelling  in  these  doubtful 
cases.  His  arguments  do  not  merely 
affect  the  words  he  cites,  but  large 
numbers  of  others  which  he  does  not 
presume  to  alter,  because  they  are  not 
considered  doubtful.  This  is  the  most 
recent  attempt  at  giving  **  principles" 
to  regulate  our  orthography.  The 
reader  will  find  a  Ifeporl  on  this  work 
bv  Mr.  Russell  Martineau,  in  the 
IVansactions  of  the  Philological  Socie^ 
for  1867,  Part  II.,  i>p.  316-326.  M. 
Didot,  in  the  work  cited  on  p.  689,  n. 
2,  in  anticipation  of  a  revision  of 
French  orthography  in  a  contemplated 


new  edition  of  the  dictionary  of  the 
Academy,  savs :  **  L'usage  si  frequent 
que  j'ai  dii  ndre,  et  que  j'ai  vu  figure 
sous  mes  yeux,  dans  ma  longue  carridre 
^^graj^hique,  du  Dictionnaire  de  1* 
Acacfenue,    m'a    permis   d'  appr^der 

J[uels  sont  les  points  qui  i>euvent  officir 
e  plus  de  difficultes.  J'ai  cm  de  mon 
devoir  de  les  signaler.  L'Academie 
rendrait  done  un  grand  service,  aussi 
bien  au  public  lettre  qu*  k  la  multitude 
et  aux  Strangers,  en  continuant  en  1868 
I'ceuvre  si  hardiment  commencee  par 
elle  en  1740,  et  qu'elle  a  poursuivie 
en  1762  et  en  1836.  if  suflSrait, 
d'apres  le  mSme  syst^me  et  dans  les 
proportions  que  1' Academic  jugera  con- 
venables:  1^  De  r^gnilariser  Tortho- 
graphe  etymologique  de  la  lettre  Xi  ch; 
et  de  substituer  aux  0,  th,  et  ^,  ph,  nos 
lettres  fran9aises  dans  les  mots  lee  plus 
usuels ;  d'6ter  V  h  k  quelques  mote  oil 
il  est  reste  pour  figurer  I'esprit  rude  {); 
T  De  supprimer,  conform^ment  k  sea 
pr6c6dents,  quelques  lettres  doubles  aui 
ne  se  prononcent  pas ;  ^  De  simpli- 
fier  I'ortho^phe  des  noms  compos^ 
en  les  r^unissant  le  plus  possible  en  un 
seul  mot ;  4°  De  rdgulaiiser  la  desi- 
nence ortiiographique  des  mote  ter- 
mines  en  ant  et  ent ;  6°  De  distinguer, 
par  une  16g^re  modification  (la  c&ille 
plac^  sous  le  f),  des  mots  terminus  en 
tie  et  tion,  qui  se  prononcent  tant6t 
avec  le  son  du  t  et  tontot  avec  le  son 
de  Ve ;  6°  De  remplacer,  dans  certaina 
mote,  Vy  par  V  i ;  7"*  De  donner  une 
application  sp^ciale  aux  deux  formes 
g  et  dr  an  cas  oti  le  y,  dont  le  son  eat 
celui  du  g  doux,  ne  serait  pas  pr^firable; 
8°  De  substituer  Ve  k  Vx,  conune 
marque  du  pluriel  k  certains  mots, 
comme  elle  I'a  fait  pour  A>m,  au  lieu  de 
loix  [lex,  la  loi,  Ugett^  les  lois).  Panni 
ces  principales  modifications  g^n^rale- 
ment  reclam^es,  rAcad6mie  adoptera 
celles  au*elle  jugera  le  plus  importantes 
et  le  plus  opportunes.    Quant  k  celles 


ment  k  I'avis  de  ses  Cahiere  de  1694, 
d'ouvrir  la  voie  k  leur  adoption  future 
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much  inconvenience  from  the  uncertainty,  and  most  writers 
select  the  spelling  which  their  hand  takes  from  habit  with* 
out  consideration,  and  do  not  call  the  compositor  to  order 
if  he  alters  it  in  print.  And  compositors,  with  their 
authorized  superiors,  the  printers'  readers,  have  habits  of 
their  own  as  to  spelling  and  punctuation,  regarding  their 
author's  M8.  as  an  orthographical  exercise  which  it  is  their 
business  to  correct ;  so  that,  except  in  extremely  rare  oases 
where  the  author  is  opinionated  and  insists  on  the  com- 
positor ''  following  copy,"  ^  no  printed  book  represents  the 
orthography  and  punctuation  of  the  man  of  education 
who  writes,  but  only  of  the  man  of  routine  who  prints.' 

as  I  know,  I  am  fally  conyinced  that 
it  IB  largely  of  printing  office  origin." 
Ab  this  sheet  was  passing  through 
the  press  my  attention  was  directed  to 
the  following  letter  from  the  Mr.  Jones, 
mentioned  p.  590,  n.  1,  in  the  Ath^^ 
naunif  10  July  1869,  in  which  he 
seems  to  be  encleayouring  to  give  effect 
to  his  views  by  means  of  an  association. 
The  '^Fonetic  Nuz"  Spelling  alluded 
to,  is  that  employed  by  the  present 
writer  in  the  Phonetic  ifgwa  in  1849 : 
^*  Spelling  Sefortn. — ^Perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  a  short  space  to  lay  before 
your  readers  a  brief  statement  of  the 
objects  of  the  Spelling  Reform  Asso- 
ciation. The  very  mention  of '  Spelling 
Reform '  suggests  to  most  people  some- 
thing like  the  'Fonetic  Nuz'  system, 
whicn  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
ridicule.  Permit  me  then  to  say,  with- 
out expressing  any  opinion  upon  the 
phonetic  method,  that  the  Spelling 
Reform  Association  does  not  propose  to 
introduce  that  mode  of  Spelling  the 
English  languaffe,  but  that  our  recom- 
mendations are  based  upon  the  follow- 
ing assumptions,  which  most  persons 
wul  readily  admit : — 1.  No  one  would 
desire  to  stereotype  and  hand  down  to 
posterity  our  orthography  in  its  pre- 
sent state  ;  but  there  \a  a  rague 
notion  that  at  some  time  and  by  wme 
means  the  thing  will  be  rectified.  2. 
England  is  about  the  only  country  in 
Europe  in  which  the  orthography  has 
not  been,  in  some  way  or  other,  ad- 
justed ;  and  orthography  is  one  of  the 
very  few  subjects  in  England  which 
have  not  been  adapted  to  modem  re- 
quirements. 3.  The  anomalies  of  the 
orthography  cause  serious  obstruction 
to  the  education  of  the  people,  most 
of  the  time    in  Government   schools 


an  moyen  de  la  formule :  Quelgt4et'Un9 
eeriveni  .  .  .  :  ou  en  se  servant  de 
cette  autre  locution:  On  pourrait 
ierire  ....  Par  cette  simple  in- 
dication, chacun  ne  se  croirait  pas  irr6- 
voeablement  enchain^,  et  pourrait  ten- 
ter quelques  modifications  dans  I'^cri- 
tore  et  dans  1* impression  des  livres,"  p. 
23.  This  is  the  latest  French  view  of 
the  question. 

^  And  then  the  compositor  can 
easily  take  his  revenge,  and  disgust  his 
author,  by  copying  all  the  careless 
blunders  which  haste  and  the  habit  of 
leaving  such  matters  to  the  printer 
have  engendered  in  our  writers.  The 
literal  exhibition  of  the  neater  part  of 
'*  tiie  copy  for  press,"  ana  still  more  of 
the  correspondence,  of  even  esteemed 
men  of  liters,  would  show  that  our 
present  orthography,  including  the  use 
of  capitals  and  punctuation,  is  by  no 
means  so  settled  as  printed  books,  and 
the  stress  laid  upon  "  correct "  spelling 
in  Civil  Service  Examinations,  would 
lead  us  to  suppose. 

'  Some  months  after  this  paragraph 
was  written,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Prof.  F.  J.  Child,  of  Harvard,  in 
which  he  says :  "  I  wish  you  may  make 
file  Philological  Society  take  some 
tenable  ^nnd  as  to  orthography  in 
their  dictionary.  Nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  than  the  veneration  felt 
and  paid  to  the  actual  spelling  of  Eng- 
hsh,  as  if  it  had  been  shap^  by  the 
national  mind,  and  were  not  really  im- 
posed upon  us  by  the  foremen  of  some 
printing  offices.  In  America  all  books 
printed  in  New  York  exhibit  Webster's 
spelling,  and  most  books  printed  at 
Cambridge  (a  great  place  for  printers), 
Worcester's.  Although  we  cannot 
trace  the  English  spelling-book,  so  far 
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Still  there  is  a  latent  spark  of  that  fire  which  wanned  the 
original  writers  of  our  own  manuscripts,  and  there  is  a 
notion  that  certain  combinations  have  an  inherent  tendency  to 
represent  certain  sounds,  and  conyersely  that  certain  sounds 
are  naturally  represented  by  certain  combinations.  The  last 
section  will  have  shown  with  what  allowances  the  first  state- 
ment must  be  received  in  the  xix  th  century ;  the  following 
table  will  show  how  varied  are  the  combinations  which  have 
been  and  are  employed  to  represent  the  sounds. 

In  drawing  up  the  list  of  sounds  represented,  it  was 
necessary  to  include  all  the  sounds  which^  so  far  as  the 

E receding  investigation  shews,  previously  existed  in  our 
mguage,  and  those  which  recent  and  minute  examination 
establishes  to  exist  at  present,  including  those  newly  in- 
troduced French  words  which  are  spoken  in  a  semi-French 
pronunciation.  The  following  list  is  an  extract  from  the 
completer  list  of  spoken  sounds  in  the  introduction,  and  for 
convenience  is  arranged  in  the  same  order.  The  same 
abbreviations  are  used  as  in  the  last  section. 


beinff  oocapied  in  teaching  reading  and 

ring — with  arithmetic — with  miser- 
results,  as  to  the  proportion  of 
children  turned  out  of  these  schools 
having  the  ability  to  read  with  intelli- 
gence and  to  spell  correctly.  4.  The 
Yarious  examinations  conducted  by  the 
GrOYemment,  the  UniYcrsities,  and  other 
examining  bodies,  gi?e  a  fictitious  value, 
and  virtually  give  the  sanction  of  their 
approval,  to  a  system  which  has  no 
claim  whatever  to  be  regarded  as  *  the 
best  method  of  spelling  words/  a  sys- 
tem which  has  been  described  by  high 
authority  as  '  an  accidental  custom,  a 
mass  of  anomalies,  the  growth  of  ig- 
norance and  chance,  equally  repugnant 
to  good  taste  and  to  common  sense/ 

6.  A  simplification  of  the  orthography 
would  do  more  to  give  the  people  the 
ability  to  read  with  intelligence  and  to 
spell  correctly  than  any  amount  of 
Government  grants  or  any  legislation 
whatever.  6.  No  individual  or  society 
under  present  circumstances  would 
have  sufficient  influence  to  introduce  an 
improved  system  of  orthography ;  if 
done  at  all,  it  must  .be  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  literary  men.  teachers,  examin- 
ers, printers,  and  the  public  generally. 

7.  It  is  possible,  by  observiug  analogy 
and  following  precedent,  witnout  in- 
troducing any  new  letters  or  applying 
any  new  principle,  to  simplify  the  or- 


thography so  as  to  reduce  the  difficul- 
ties to  a  minimun,  and  to  replace  oon- 
fiision  and  caprice  by  tsrder-anfii  symme- 
try. The  Spelling  Beform  Association 
invite  the  co-operation  of  aU  literary 
men  and  friends  of  education  in  this 
desirable  object.  £.  Jones,  Hon.  S^." 
The  opinions  entertained  by  the  pre- 
sent writer  on  the  subject  thus  broadied 
by  Prof.  Child,  and  Mr.  Jones,  vriU 
be  developed  in  the  subsequent  sections 
of  this  chapter,  and  the  same  remarks 
apply  mutatis  mtUandis  to  M.  Didot's 
French  proposals.  It  will  there  ap- 
pear that  I  do  not  see  how  any  '*  tenable 
ground "  can  be  taken  by  the  Philo- 
logical Society  **  as  to  the  orthography 
of  their  dictionary,"  beyond  the  accioeni 
of  present  custom  in  London.  Much 
might  be  said  on  Mr.  Jones's  seven 
points,  which  he  believes  "most  per- 
sons win  readily  admit."  Why  our 
present  orthography  should  be  con- 
sidered so  much  less  worthy  to  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  toan  one 
modified  on  Mr.  Jones's  *'  principles," 
and  how  any  such  modifications  would 
render  its  use  beneficial  in  schools  to 
the  extent  anticipated,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conceive.  To  Mr.  Jones's  seventii 
proposition,  if  I  understand  it  aright^ 
my  own  orthographic  studies  lead  me 
to  give  an  unqualified  deniaL 
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(A  a},  was  always  represented  by  a 
from  13.  to  19.,  the  sound  went  oat 
in  17.,  and  now  only  exists  in  rather 
a  rare  pronunciation  of:  ask,  staff, 
command,  pass,  and  similar  words, 
and  is  considered  to  exist  in:  star, 
card,  by  those  who  belieTO  the  vowel 
short ;  it  is  common  in  the  proYinces 
in  place  (»). 

{A  a),  was  probably  the  ags.  sound 
written  a,  possibly  the  sound  meant 
-^     bj  oa  in  13. ;  it  is  now  lost  in  Eng- 
lish, but  is  heard  in  Scotch. 

(:A  a),  according  to  WalUs,  etc.,  the 
sound  into  which  short  o  fell  in  17. 
when  ^  fall  folly,  call  collar,  lawes 
losse,  cause  cost,  aw'd  odd,  saw'd 
sod,"  were  considered  as  perfect 
pairs.  In  19.  this  short  o  is  (o). 
The  distinction  is  delicate,  but  may 
be  rendered  appreciable  by  drawling 
odd  into  (ood)  which  will  be  found  to 
be  different  from  awed  (AAd),  or  by 
shortening  the  Towel  in  the  latter 
word,  prmiucing  (xd)  which  is  dif- 
ferent nrom  odd  (od).  In  19.  a  after 
a  fw)  sound,  as  whut^  toateh,  squash, 
(wttAt,  WAtch,  skt^Ash),  is  the  sole 
representatiYe  of  this  sound,  and 
eren  here  most  speakers  use  (o). 

(Aa  aa)  was  represented  by  a  always 
in  18.,  and  by  a  in  open,  and  fre- 
quenUy  by  aa  in  closed  syllables  in 
14.  In  16.  it  was  still  written  a 
without  any  indication  that  the  syl- 
lable was  long,  except  by  an  occa- 
sional mute  final  e.  The  sound  was 
lost  in  17*,  except  perhaps  before  r, 
so  that  ar,  er  in  tar,  cl^rl^  may  haye 
represented  (aar),  though  they  were 
aclmowledged,  and  perb^ps  most  fre- 
quently pronounced,  as  (mt)  only. 
In  19.  the  indication  of  length  and 
quality  is  variously  made  according 
to  the  origin  of  the  word  in :  father, 
ars  (but  not  in  bortf,  far«,  etc.), 
sera^Uo,  ah,  alma,  Ma/m^bury,  ^cXat, 
atmt,  hftrque,  clerk,  h^ort,  guard,  but 
its  principal  indication  is  a  before 
r«s  (j)  professedly,  but  intended  to  be 
omittea  by  those  persons  who  write 
larf  to  indicate  (laaf).  In  London 
or,  when  not  followed  by  a  vowel, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  re^lar  sign 
for  (aa),  and  is  so  used  oy  many 
writers.  The  ah!  of  the  exclama- 
tion is,  however,  nearly  as  certain, 
and  does  not  involve  the  r  difficulty. 


sJ 


{Aa  aa),  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
long  a  of  ags.  It  has  since  disap- 
peared from  acknowledged  sounm. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  heard  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  it  is  by  some  recognued 
as  the  common  London  sound  meant 
for  (aa),  which  see. 

(:Aa  aa),  unknown  previously  to  17.f 
and  then  represented  by  au,  aw, 
augh,  ouffh ;  tnese  sounds  and  nota- 
tions still  prevail.  It  replaced  the 
sound  of  (au),  and  hence  was  repre- 
sented by  a  before  /,  as  now ;  or  by 
a/,  with  a  mute  /.  It  was  identified 
with  the  German  a,  and  is  often 
called  '*  German  a  "  in  pronouncing 
dictionaries ;  it  was  also  identified 
with  French  d,  and  Mi^ge  could 
not  hear  the  difference.  See  Eron- 
dell's  remarks  supr&  p.  226,  n.,  col.  2. 
In  17.  oa  represented  it  in  brooid.  The 
follovring  may  be  considered  as  its 
representatives  in  19. :  fall,  oom, 
Ik^offdalen  College  (MAAdlen),  maAl- 
stick,  walk,  ba^an,  haul,  Maud^, 
nao^Aty,  Vati^Aon,  auln,  awtal, 
awt,  brood,  soAier  (spelled  saucer 
in  Sam  Sliek^,  ouffht.  The  com- 
bination or  is  theoretically  (oi), 
practically  (aaj),  or  (aa);  so  that 
Dickens,  in  Pickunek,  writes  8morl 
Tork  as  a  name  to  indicate  itnaU 
talk.  See  suprk,  p.  676,  under  o. 
Hence,  extraonunary,  G^orgic, 
GA>rge,  fork,  horse,  may  be  reckonei 
as  other  examples,  even  by  those 
who  do  not  include  the  r  in  the 
combination. 

(Aah  aah").  This  delicate  sound  pro- 
bably termed  the  transition  from 
(aa)  to  (aBse)  in  17.,  and  it  is  occa- 
sionally heard  from  ''refined" 
speakers,  as  a  variety  of  (aa^,  which 
they  consider  too  *' broad,  while 
(sdSB^  used  by  others  is  too  *'  minc- 
ing. '  It  is  a  mere  variety  of  (aa), 
and  is  represented  in  the  same  way. 

{M  8e)  was  probably  the  short  ags.  », 
but  in  ags.  it  rapidly  became  con-  >^ 
fbsed  with  (e,  e),  and  was  then 
lost.  It  reappears  in  17.  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  (a),  and  was  represented 
by  a  and  the  same  varieties  as  that 
sound.  So  it  has  remained,  but  by 
omitting  letters,  and  reducing  many 
(aa),  and  even  other  sounds,  to  this 
nivourite  short  vowel,  it  is  seen  va- 
riously represented  in  19.,  as :  8at> 

88 
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IfMC,  Htfckaj,  drcdkm,  Imtc,  ahrsyi 

(biat)  down  to  16.,  iMynio  (bn'jo), 
Ttf^Aniim  (Tsem-vk),  pUtd,  mtean, 
har«iigiif,  ClapAtfin,  oonsidend  m 
nprnp-mm),  but  reaDy  (Klcp'vm), 
TtflkmBche  (Tel-nuesh),  piqiiait. 
Ib  17.  0ftey  omm  were  (wen,  wsm). 
It  is  in  19.  also  wed  by  Tery  dftiartw 
■peaken,  especudly  eancated  Iidies 
in  Torkshiie,  in  such  words  as: 
basket,  stdf,  p«th,  poas,  mnt,  in 
which  (ah,  a)  and  (a»e,  aah,  aa)  are 
also  heard.  This  Towel  is  now  dia- 
lacteristic  of  English,  and  is  the 
despair  of  foreigners. 
(JEe  a»).  The  long  (aee)  replaeed 
(aa)  in  17.»  and  was  represented  in 
all  the  ways  in  which  (aa)  had  been 
prerionslj  pronounced.  No  change 
was  acknowledged.  The  Boond  ra- 
pidly died  out  into  the  (ee^  of  18., 
Sat  it  is  now  preserred  in  the  West 
of  England,  where  (Besth,  kesjd) 
aie  prononnoed  for  cath,  cord.  It 
is  the  name  of  the  letter  A  in  Ire- 
land. Twenty  years  ago  it  was,  and 
probably  still  is,  a  £uhionable  lon^ 
sound  of  A  in  Copenhagen.  It  is 
Bometiines  heard  in  19.,  especially 
fixnn  ladies,  as  a  thinner  utterance 


of  (aa^  than  (aah)  would  be. 

IJSu  aeu).     See  (en). 
Ah  ah).    This  tiun  sound  is  seldom 


heaiu  in  19.,  except  in  the  ^ronun- 
dation  of  delicate  speakers,  in  such 
words  as :  basket,  staff,  path,  jpass, 
oMit,  and,  as  Mr.  M.  Bell  behcTes, 
for  the  unaccented  a  in  amount, 
canary,  idea,  and  rapidly  pronounced 
and.  It  is  also  the  first  element  in 
&e  diphthongs :  hi^A,  how,  as  pro- 
nounced by  some  (Hshi,  HahuT  in 
C)  of  (nai,  Hdu).  It  may  naTe 
the  transition  sound  betweoi  (a) 
of  16.,  and  (as)  of  17.  It  has  tiie 
same  representatives  as  (aa,  a),  gene- 
rally a,  sometimes  av. 
~  i  ahi).    See  (ai,  ei). 

Ahu  ahu).    See  (au,  au). 

|Ai  ai),  if  this  diphthong  occuned  at 
all  in  ags.  it  was  represented  by  a;, 
and  seems  to  be  the  ajs  of  Oimun. 
In  13.  it  waswritten  tft,  «y, «»,  ay,  and 
this  representation  coDtinued,  per- 
haps, through  16.  After  16.  the 
sound  seems  to  haye  disappeared, 
but  probably  remained  in  a  few 
words,  and  in  19.  it  is  generally 
heard  in  the  afifirmatiye  ay,  or  oy^, 
and  from  many  clergymen  in  Isacah. 
In  the  provinces  it  is  a  common 
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of  long  L  Mr.  M. 
considers  that  sound,  howerer, 
and  tiie  German  pronunciation  of 
«^  ai^  to  be  (oi),  and  (ai)  to  be  the 
general  sound  of  Knglmh  long  t ;  in 
uat  ease  (ai)  would  then  have  the 
ezpressiotts  given  below  for  (ai). 

(Aa  sa),  this  French  sound  has  only 
reeenUy  been  introdoced  into  Eng- 
Usk,  but  is  firmly  established  in  mide^ 
4^  tmmp  ie€  di  uu),  the  last  word 
being  calied  (kAAq,  kaq,  kemp)  by 
different  orthoepists,  but  (kAo^  em|} 
would  not  be  endnred,  ana  (ksn)  is 
more  often  said.  In  Mrvirons  (ftA-- 
yiroA,  envaiiTonz),  an  mv^ope 
(aA'vilip,  en-velap),  custom  varies. 
For  tKom  the  pronunciation  (aAwii*), 
or  (onwii),  is  common,  (oqwii*)  is 
ptuUj  the  old  form  was  a«iiwy,  = 
(anui*).  Perhaps  it  would  be  more 
oorreetly  written  (aa)  as  pronounced 
by  Englishmen,  the  labialisation 
being  disclaimed  by  Frenchmen. 

(Au  au),  in  Omnin  sine?,  in  14.  to  16. 
otf,  aw.  This  sound  was  lost  in  17. 
and  has  not  been  recovered,  though 
somededaimers  still  say  (aul)  for  (aaJ) 
off.  Heard  in  the  provmces.  it  is 
the  German  sound  of  on.  Bfr.  M. 
Bell,  however,  considering  this  last 
to  be  (on),  and  believes  (au)  to  be  the 
usual  sound  here  assumed  to  be  (ou), 
in  which  case  it  would  really  exist 
in  the  language,  and  be  expressed  as 
(au)  is  stated  to  be  below. 

(B  b),  always  enressed  by  d,  or  hb. 
Thie  mute  final  e,  and  ''"'"TflfttH 
letters,  have  produced  the  19.  va- 
rieties: te,  ebb,  ebbe^  ba6«,  Codfc- 
tarn  (Koo'ban^,  Ho/tem,  cupboard 
(this  was  also  m  17.),  hau/^y  (1100*- 
boi).  In  17.  Jones  finds  deputy, 
cnpid,  etc.,  pronounced  with  (b). 

(Bhbh^.  It  IS  doubtful  whether  this 
sound  was  ever  known  in  England, 
but  Dr.  Rapp  considers  it  was  aga. 
w.  It  is  possible  that  the  southern 
(London  and  Kent)  tendency  to  con- 
yert  (v)  into  (w)  may  arise  from 
some  original  mispronunciation  of  f 
as  (bh).  The  sound  is  not  only  not 
acknowledged,  but  is  rarely  under- 
stood by  Englishmen.  Even  in  parls 
of  North  Germany  (bh)  has  been  re- 
placed by  (y).  »ee  the  description 
of  the  sound,  p.  613,  note  2. 

(D  d),  always  expressed  by  d^  dd.  The 
mute  final  «,  and  assimilated  letters, 
together  with  forei^  words,  have 
produced  the  19.  vaneties :  Melliuin, 
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thepf  Bdd^  BxuUhvst,  ttsde,  Wjnd- 
kamy  loYid,  iromld,  bor^Aen,  osoallj 
Imrden.  Id  17.  they  had:  sonAfier, 
wonlc^  etc.,  bur^Aen,  murMer,  etc. 

(Dh  dh),  this  aoand  must  have  existed 
in  ags.,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  saj 
whether  ]»,  or  9,  was  meant  for  it. 
In  IceUuuUc  ]?  is  (th),  and  iS  (dh^, 
but  they  must  haye  been  confosed  in 
igs.  at  an  early  period.  See  sopri^ 
p.  515,  p.  541,  n.  2,  p.  555,  n.  1, 
eol.  2.  £ven  Orrmin  does  not  dis- 
tinguiah  them.  When  th  was  intro- 
dorad  it  was  nsed  indiscriminately 
lor  (th,  dh).  The  19.  sign  is  still 
thj  ^on^h  there  seems  to  to  a  feelinfl^ 
that  0  nnal  will  ensure  the  sonna 
(dh^,  as  hreaChf  brea^Ad  (breth, 
briidh).  Some  literary  men  write 
dth  to  indicate  the  sound. 

(Dj  dj),  an  unacknowledged  English 
sound,  common  in  speech  in  19.,  and 
represented  by  d  before  ti,  as :  ver- 
iare  =  (yj'djta),  when  the  speaker 
wishes  to  ayoid  (vj-dzhj).  It  is  pa- 
latalised (d),  a  transition  sound  oe- 
tween  (d^  and  (dzh),  and  is  distinct 
from  (oj).  Vulgar  speakers  do  not 
ehan^  tpould  you  ?  mto  (wudzh'j), 
but  into  (wiidj*B).  Some  eyen  say 
(•WMd%d«hjjP). 

(Dwdw).     See(d«^). 

(Dw  dito^  is  perhaps  the  true  sound 
heard  in :  i^i^ell,  dwtxt^  generally  ac- 
cn>ted  as  ^dw),  with  aoubts  as  to 
whether  it  is  not  (du).  It  seems  to 
be  an  unacknowlec^;ea  lip  modifica- 
tion of  (d),  so  that  (d)  and  (w)  are 
heard  simultaneously,  rather  than 
eonsecntiyely,  the  lips  being  rounded 
as  for  (w),  while  the  tongue  is  raised 
for  (d),  and  the  separation  of  the  lips 
and  of  the  tongue  from  the  palate 
taking  place  at  the  same  time  to 
admit  tne  passage  of  the  yowel. 
How  long  this  sound  has  existed  as 
distinct  from,  (dw,  du)  cannot  be 
said. 

Pzh  dzh),  does  not  seem  to  haye  oc- 
curred before  13.,  and  arose  first 
from  palatisation  of  final  (g)  in  ags., 
which,  after  short  accented  yowek 
in  doeed  syllables,  passed  through 
the  form  (.9),  rather  than  (^h),  and 
hence  generated  (dzh)  in  place  of  (j), 
as :  e^^  hedge,  ledge,  nedge,  com- 
pare ags.  ecg,  hege  hieg,  lecgan, 
fiycge ;  and,  secondly,  from  the 
n«nch  i  consonant,  ana  g  before  «,  f , 
which  there  is  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose was  pronounced  at  one  time  as 


(dzh),  and  which  is  said  to  be  (dz) 
in  present  Proyen^al,  by  a  wnter 
who  confuses  the  Spanish  ek,  which 
is  (tsh),  with  (ts),  (MirMo,  MireiUe, 
podme  proyen^al  de  FrM6ric  Mistral, 
ayeo  la  traduction  litt^rale  en  re- 
(^,  8yo.,  1868,  p.  yii).  Hence  it 
IS  expressed  by  i  consonant,  g,  ^, 
dg.  Subsequently  only  j,  ^,  dg 
(tiie  latter  before  e  generally)  were 
used,  but  not  consistently.  In  19. 
we  haye :  Greenwi«A,  soWier,  which 
was  also  heard  in  17.,  with  omitted 
ly  as  (soo'dzher,  sAdzh'er),  yodg- 
ment,  ndgey  Wtdn&tharj  (Wedzh*- 
beri^,  ^em,  college,  Belling Aam 
(Bel'indzhmn^,  ^ust. 
(E  e),  this,  or  (e)  was  the  ags.  short 
tf,  and  has  preyailed  in  one  form  or 
the  other  to  this  day.  I  am  myself 
in  the  habit  of  saying  (e),  but  this  ap- 
pears too  delicate  to  Mr.  MelyiUe 
bell,  who  prefers  (b),  which  is 
the  Scotch  sound,  and  is  in  Scot- 
land by  many  English  people  con- 
fused with  (ae),  see  p.  271.^  It  was 
occasionally  expressea  by  «  from  13. 
to  16.  Bemg  an  exceedingly  com- 
mon sound,  it  easily  absorbra  related 
sounds,  and  hence  eyen  in  17.  had 
numerous  forms  of  expression,  the 
only  normal  form  both  then  and 
now  being  0,  but  ea  was  yery  common 
in  17.  as  in  18.  and  19.,  and  at  in 
17.  in  unaccented  syllables-  as  eap- 
taiii,now  (kep*tyn),  nearly  (kflBp*ten) 
or  (kffip*tm\  Before  r  it  seems  to 
have  been  tne  refuge  of  other  sounds, 
which  howeyer  may  be  more  pro- 
perly («).  The  following  are  19, 
yarieties:  many,  Pontefr<Mt  (P9m*- 
fret)j  Ptfstum,  Michael,  Thames, 
satd,  Abergatwnny  [(JBb'jgent)  writ- 
ten Ahurgany  in  the  Shakspere  folio 
1623,  Hen.  yiii.  i,  1,  speech  49,  where 
it  must  be  in  four  syllables  for  the 
metre ;  this  ib  not  the  Welsh,  pro- 
nunciation, but  is  common  in  &g- 
land,]  says,  kt,  hAid,  dabty  W«dnsB- 
day,  allege,  foreAead,  het'fer,  heiomtery 
leffpaa^  cheque,  rendesyous,  rAetorio, 
frimA,  consctenoe,  foetid,  oonnoftneur, 
bfoy,  g[tM8s,  panegyric^  [this  pro- 
nundation  is  going  out,  as  also  that 
in  spirit,  syrrup,  sttrrup],  guntMie, 
Thomas's  (rom*fisez).  if  ue  sound 
is  admitted  in  the  syllable  (ei)  for 
U)  then  we  might  ada:  sabre,  ytrtue, 
brtdltngton,  sapphire,  bettor,  ITr- 
qtiAort,  suBwer.  Most  of  these  ex- 
pressions are  highly  exceptional,  and 
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ariM  jMirtly  from  assimilatioiis  and 
onuBflioxia,  and  partly  from  inaer- 
tions.  Still  the  apelliiig  haa  re- 
mained and  haa  to  be  aeparately 
memorized  by  those  who  would  use 
it,  aa  no  rule  can  be  assigned. 

{S  ey  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
this  sound  occurred  in  ags.  or  old 
English  aa  distinct  from  (e).  Whe- 
ther the  final  unaccented  s  of  13.  and 
14.  had  the  sound  of  («)  or  (e),  or 
whether  it  was  not  rather  («),  is  also 
impossible  to  determine.  In  19.  the 
sound  only  occurs  as  short  and  un- 
aooenied,  in  some  words,  as  aerial^ 
aorta  (^er'ivl,  «oi'ta),  for  which  some 
would  read  (ahai'tah).  It  is  the 
French  ^. 

(:£  b).  This  is  a  yariety  of  (e)  and  in 
the  pronunciation  of  some  persons 
uniformly  replaces  it,  and  has  been 
therefore  always  expressed  as  (e)  was, 
whereyer  it  occurred.    See  (e). 

(gre).    This  sound  does  not  appear  in 

English  till  the  middle  of  17.  It 
is  not  named  by  Butler,  1631.  It 
is  distinctly  recognised  by  Wallis, 
1653,  and  Wilkins,  1668,  and  all 
subsequent  writers.  It  replaced  (u) 
and  was  expressed  as  (u)  had  been  by 
II,  o  and  occasionally  oHj  and  these 
haye  remained  its  principal  forms 
to  19.,  but  numerous  degradations 
haye  occurred  especially  in  unao- 
cented  syllables,  where,  howeyer, 
stricter  analysis  seems  to  shew  tiiat 
the  sound  is  now  rather  («).  Thus 
we  haye  the  19.  yarieties:  riband, 
meerschaum,  escutch<?on,  Atonble, 
mottoft,  conscious,  8«n,  do«8,  loy^,  tor- 
totis^,  LincoAi,  flood,  double,  tonffiM, 
bellotos,  ttooppence  (in  17 ), — ana  if 
we  consider  that  (j)  is  properly  (ai) 
we  haye  this  yowel  in  :  amatmr, 
cupboard,  ayotrdupoise,  colonel, 
Uaueur,  liquor.  Mr.  M.  Bell  uses 
(a)  forjfe). 

Of  o).  Tblis  French  sound  should  of 
course  be  used  in  those  French  words 
containing  it,  which  are  used  in 
English,  out  it  is  always  replaced 
by  the  familiar  (9, 1), 
I  «).  This  faintly-CDaracterised  yowel 
is  recognized  by  Mr.  Melyille  Bell 
as  the  real  sound  in  unaccented  syl- 
lables, where  19.  orthoepists  usually 
assume  (e,  a]  to  exist,  before  m,  /,  r, 
and  «,  as:  motion  ocoon,  principal, 
Tartar,  fsc&Uoua,  It  is  thereiore 
expressed  by  any  combination  de- 
noting unaccented  (9,  8b). 


(Ee  ee.)    In  earlier  English  down  to 

18.  we  cannot  distinguish  {ee,  ee). 
In  ags.  it  seems  to  haye  been  re- 
presented only  by  0  or  ^.  In  13.  it 
was  also  represented  by  a,  and  oc- 
casionally by  oa,  00,  at  least,  these 
forms  all  interchange  with  e.  In  14. 
00  was  almost  quite  dropped  (though 
both  40,  00  are  occasionally  found], 
and  ea  was  yery  sparingly  used,  but 
ee  was  common,  especially  in  closed 
syllables.  In  16.  the  practice  wae 
introduced  of  representm^  (ee)  by 
«,  ea  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  ee. 
During  17.  at,  ay^  ei,  ey  were  used 
as  weU  as  0,  oo,  but  the  two  latter 
forms  were  less  and  less  used  as  (ee), 
till  they  became  exceptional  expres- 
sions in  18.  and  19.  In  the  middle 
of  18.  the  usual  forms  were  a  (with 
any  addition  which  shewed  prolon- 
gation, as  a  final  mute  0),  ai^  ay, 
occasionally  oo,  and  ei,  ey^  but  the 
two  last  rorms  were  rapidly  eoing 
out,  and  at  the  end  of  18.  ana  be- 
ginning of  19.  few  remained.  In 
19.,  if  not  earlier,  (ee)  was  separated 
from  {ee),  and  the  sound  of  (ee)  was 
only  used  before  r  (j),  but  it  was  ex- 
pressed by  all  the  same  forms  as  (ee). 
This  limitation  of  the  sound  of  (ee) 
reduces  the  number  of  its  forms  in 

19.  where  we  find:  ^oron,  mar», 
ame,  atr,  ulyr,  mayor,  poar,  ere,  ier, 
thoir,  eyre,  hotr.    See  {ee). 

{Ee  ee).  This  sound  was  not  consciously 
separated  from  (ee)  till  the  end  of 
18.  or  till  19.  Even  now  many 
persons  do  not  perceiye  the  difference 
(M,  ee),  or  if  they  do  hear  the  sounds 
they  analyse  them  as  (eei,  ee).  In 
some  parts  of  England  (ee)  alone  is 
said,  in  the  South  many  people  can- 
not pronounce  (ee)  before  any  letter 
but  (i),  and  cannot  prolong  {et) 
without  dropping  into  ^1),  tiius  (m). 
Some  assert  that  {ee}  is  neyer  pro- 
nounced, but  only  {eti),  with  wnich 
they  would  write  the  words :  mote, 
champo^^,  daAlia,  patn,  campaij^ 
strar^At,  trait,  ha/fpenny«  often 
(Haa-pcni)  in  the  North,  gaol,  Gars- 
halton  (kMS'UAAt*n),  gavge^  ^^gue, 
play,  great,  eh  I  Yeil,  reiyn,  weifih, 
ihey,  eyot. 

(39  ee).  Neyer  a  recognized  sound, 
but  one  from  which  (ii)  is  with 
difficulty  distinguished.  It  is  there- 
fore heard  in  place  of  (ai,  ai),  or 
rather  {u,  ju),  oy  the  representatiyfli 
of  which  it  IS  always  expreasad. 
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(Ed  eeL)  In  16.  Gill  acknowledges 
(eei)  and  freanently  writes  it  in  the 
woid  iheif  (dheei).  It  probably  ex- 
isted in  17.,  as  it  is  partially  ac- 
knowledged by  Cooper.  If  so  it  was 
written  ei,  ey,  at,  ay.  Most  probably 
its  use  increased  in  18.,  bat  there  is 
no  proper  note  of  it. 

{En  eeL)  This  soond  is  not  acknow- 
ledged before  19.,  and  then  the  ex- 
tent of  it  is  dispnted.  Some  make  it 
Goextensiye  with  the  spelling  ai^  ay, 
others  make  it  replace  the  sound  of 
(«e)  under  whatever  form  it  is  ex- 
pressed. Some  persons  in  the  South 
of  England  seem  incajpable  of  sus- 
taining (ee)  or  {u)  without  rapidly 
&Uing  into  (i,  i).     See  (ee), 

(gh  eh.T  This  replaces  (a)  under  what- 
ever rorm  it  may  be  expressed,  in  the 
pronunciation  of  many  persons.  It 
is  the  form  acknowledged  by  Mr.  M. 
BeiL 

(£i  ei.)  In  16.  this  is  acknowledged 
by  Salesbury,  and  Hart  as  the  sound 
01  t  long  and  of  #i,  ey.  Smith  ac- 
knowledges it  in  a  few  words,  con- 
taining eij  ey,  where  he  doubtftdly 
distinguishes  it  from  (ai),  but  he 
marks  t  long  as  a  separate  vowel, 
which  he  identifies  with  the  English 
words  for  *'egOy  oculus,  etiam,"  J, 
eye,  aye.  Gill  sometimes  writes  (ei), 
sometimes  (eei),  in  the  same  words, 
and  considers  lon^  •  to  be  very  nearly 
the  same.  Wallis  does  not  acknow- 
led^  the  sound,  and  it  seems  to  have 
expired  in  17.  It  is,  however,  re- 
viving, although  unacknowledged,  as 
a  substitute  for  (eei)  and  that  for 
(es),  as  (rein)  rain. 

{Bi  «L)  A  variant  of  j[ei),  which 
cannot  be  properly  diistmguished 
from  it  in  accounts  of  pronunciation, 
but  seems  to  be  the  true  sound  of 
tiie  modem  Scotch  long  i  in  many 
words,  see  p.  290. 

(^i  diV^r  perhaps  (at)  is  acknowledged 
by  WalJjs  and  Wilkins  in  17.)  and 
was  perhaps  intended  by  Gill  as  the 
sound  of  long  i^  and  has  since  re- 
mained that  sound,  though  individu- 
ally and  provincially  replaced  by  (ai, 
ahi,  ei,  a),  etc,  see  p.  108.  It  is 
expressed  by  any  combination  of 
sounds  which  indicate  that  t  or  y  is 
to  be  long.  Hence  in  19.  we  have : 
iuitv«,  aitUy  d^pnoeophist  (and  as 
many  nronounce  Wther,  iWttier^ 
hs^At,  uie  older  sounds  (neet,  neeit) 
are  occasionally  heard,  (Hekht)    is 


stiU  heard  in  Scotland,  THekth)  has 
been  noted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ledbury,  Herefordshire,  (uaitth, 
haith)  are  mistaken  pronunciatioiis— 
«ying,  eye,  rAtnoceros,  RAiiM,  rAym- 
ing,  rAyme,  bind — this  mode  of  ex- 
pressing long  t  is  found  as  early  as 
16.,  —  mdie^  du^  livs,  s»^,  syA, 
nighediy  vwoount,  wis,  begmling,  be- 
gml*,  biiy,  fly,  dy»,  scyths. 

(Ea  ca)  is  not  an  Engush  sound,  and 
no  attempt  to  pronounce  it  occurs 
before  18.  In  19.  coup  de  main, 
which  Feline  writes  Hcu-d  mei),  is 
written  (kuu'dinuBq)  oy  Worcester, 
(kuu  dimara*)  by  Webster,  (kuu'di- 
maaq)  by  Sjiowies,  (kuu'damieq:)  by 
Smart,  (kuu'dimMn)  by  Mavor.  It 
is  generally  called  (Kuu-di  meA), 
though  some  affect  the  complete 
French  pronunciation. 

(S[A  oaV  this  is  also  not  an  English 
sound  and  ii  so  rare  in  French  that 
it  is  seldom  borrowed  in  English, 
except  in  the  name  of  the  game 
vingt  et  un,  usually  called  (veAtdA-) 
in  England,  often  corrupted  to  (ven- 
tiun*,  vsendzhon*),  just  as  rouye  et 
noir  becomes  Buetian  war,  from  the 
older  pronunciation,  still  occasionally 
heard,  of  (Buu'shen  WAAr). 

(Eu  eu)  Common  in  13.  and  14.  as  the 
sound  of  eu  ew,  from  a^.  eaw,  etc. 
Less  frequent  in  16.,  expiring  in  17.,  ^ 
and  lost  m  18.  In  19.  it  is  frequent 
as  a  London  pronunciation  of  (an), 
thus  (deun  teun)  for  doum  town,  and 
either  in  this  form  or  (bu,  sen)  com- 
mon in  Yankee  speech,  and  in  the 
East  Anglican  dialect.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged in  Italian  and  Spanish  JSwropa, 
ana  in  modem  Proven^,  both  ^ 
and  tVtf  (eu,  i^u)  are  distinguished, 
the  last  woid  being  the  French /». 

f:Eu,  Bu).    See  (eu). 

(gp  an).  Not  known  before  17.  In 
17.  and  since,  acknowledged  as  the 
sotmd  heard  in  mnp  how,  though  some 
pronounce  (so,  ou,  on,  au,  ahu)  and 
even  (leu,  eu).  Expressed  generally 
by  ou,  ow,  with  or  without  mute 
letters.  In  19  we  find :  eooMtchouc, 
MacUod,  hour,  compter,  noun,  doubt, 
renotmcs,  houyh,  cow,  ailotMd. 

(F  f).  From  ags.  to  present  day  re- 
presented by/,  ph,  with  their  dupli- 
cations j^.  pph.  From  16.,  at  least, 
occasionally  expressed  by  yh.  In  19. 
we  find :  ybe,  fi/s,  sti^,  stujf0d,.;ftigle- 
man  —  a  mere  commtion  —  q/^en, 
lau^A,  ha{f,  aapphin,  ueiftenant. 
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(O  g).  From  ags.  to  present  day  ex- 
preised  by  g-  In  14.  also  by  gg  and 
in  15.  auo  by  gg%  final  G'Aost  Ib 
found  in  16.  In  19.  we  haye  blarjt- 
f  ward,  /o,  bgg^  be^^ed,  ^Aost,  gues^ 
pla^itf. 

{flg^  or  (gj^,  palatalued  fg).  Probably 
in  ags.  g  before  a palatalYOwel, subse- 
quently (dzh).  After  tbat  change  (^) 
cannot  be  clearly  traced  before  18.. 
but  it  is  still  found  in  19.,  represented 
^7. 9%  9^  beforo  a  (aa,  aj)  or  lons^  t 
(ai),  as :  garden,  ^Mard,  regard,  ^tade. 
In  18.,  it  seems  to  have  been  also 
used  beforo  short  a  (sb). 

(Oh  gh).  In  ags.  perhaps  moro  cer- 
tainly in  13.,  expressed  by  3,  lidfter 
y  i^OyU  long  and  followed  by  a  Towel 
as  vien.  Possibly  the  sound  after 
0,  ^  was  labialized  to  (^h) .  Whether 
these  sounds  wero  entirely  lost  in  14., 
being  replaced  by  (kh,  ku^h),  it  is 
difficult  to  say ;  probably  not  As 
long  as  they  lasted  they  were  ex- 
preoed  by  3,  gh.  It  mufft  haye  been 
lost  in  16. 

(6h^h).  In  ags.  perhaps,  moro  cer- 
tainly in  13.,  expressed  by  ^  after 
;  «,  t  long  or  short,  and  occasionally 
\l  after  r,  /,  in  which  case  it  fell  into 
(t).  In  affs.  perhaps  the  initial 
sound  of  %  before  palatals,  which  in 
13.  was  replaced  by  (j).  In  13. 
written  T,  3 A,  yh.  After  13.  ^ne- 
rally  replaced  by  (Arh,  j),  and  written 

Xt  gK  y. 

(Grh  fifrh).  Only  known  as  a  local 
peculiarity,  the  Northumbrian  burr, 
and  then  expressed  by  r,  rr  as  in 
Sarriet  (Hagrh-iot).     See  (r). 

{fho  gtr).  The  labial  modification  of 
^,  confused  with  (gw),  from  whidi 
It  differs  almost  as  nmultaneity  from 
succession,  (gti;)  resulting  from  at- 
tempting to  pronounce  ^)  and  (w) 
at  tne  same  tune.  Howlong  it  has 
been  known  in  English  cannot  be 
determined,  but  it  is  probably  a  yery 
early  combination  in  the  Bomance 
languages.  In  19.  it  is  expressed  by 
gu  in :  yuaiacum,  ^uano,  yuaya 
(guwi-akam,  gtraa'uo,  gu^aa'ya). 

(Gu^h  gtch).  Probably  an  ags.  sound 
of  2  after  labials,  and  occasionally 
^]  r,  /,  in  which  case  it  became  (u,  0). 
In  14.  probably  expressed  by  gh 
after  0,  «.  Perhaps  lahh^  laugh^ 
lauioh,  indicated  9agh,  laugw'h, 
lauwh)  passing  to  (lauf).  But  the 
sounds  may  haye  been  (lakh,  UukM^h, 
lawh). 


(H  h).  ^  The  true  aspirate  consisting 
of  a  jerked  emission  of  the  following 
yowel  without  the  prerious  inter- 
yention  of  the  whisper,  was,  proba- 
bly, the  genuine  ola  form  of  aspira- 
tion, as  shewn  in  the  Sanscrit  post- 
aspirates.  It  was  fr^uently  inter- 
changed with  (hS  kh,  gh),  the  last 
(gh)  being  the  yalue  of  the  Sanscrit 
l|p  usually  considered  as  A.    Bepre- 

sented  wheneyer  it  occurred  from 
ags.  to  19.,  by  A.    See  (k*). 

(H'  k').  The  jerked  utterance  accom- 
panied by  a  whispered  breath  pro- 
ceeding tne  yoweL  The  jerk  is  of 
importance;  ('a-aa)«  is  different  from 
(H-'a-aasH'aa).  Constantly  oceur- 
ring,  and  represented  by  A,  but  in 
16.  occasionally  by  gh.  In  19., 
either  (r^  or  (h<)  accwding  to  a 
speaker's  nabits  of  utterance,  and  fr<»- 
^uently  according  to  the  momentarr 
impulse  of  the  speaker,  is  expressed 
by  the  following  yarieties :  CaOa^Aan 
^-and  by  gh  m  many  other  Irish 
names  —  Aole,  Cb/^Aoun,  irAole. 
Uneducated  speakers,  especudly  when 
neryous,  and  anxious  not  to  leaye 
out  an  A,  or  when  emphatic,  intro- 
duce a  marked  (h*)  in  places  where 
it  is  not  acknowledged  in  writing  or 
in  educated  speech.  On  the  ottier 
hand  both  (h,  h*,)  are  frequently 
omitted,  by  a  much  more  edacated 
clas^  than  those  who  insert  (h*),  uid 
in  the  proyinces  and  among  persons 
below  tne  middle-class  in  London, 
the  use  and  non-use  of  (h,  h*)  yaries 
from  indiridual  to  inoividual,  and 
has  no  apparent  connection  with  the 
writing.  Hence  its  pronunciation 
has  become  in  recent  times  a  sort  of 
social  shibboleth.  The  yery  uncer- 
tain and  confused  use  of  A  in  old 
MSS.,  especially  of  13.,  serye  to 
make  it  probable  that  thero  iras 
always  much  uncertainty  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  A  in  our  proyinoea. 
The  Scotch  neyer  omit  or  insert 
it,  except  in  huz  (hsz),  the  emphatic 
form  of  fM.  The  Germans  are  equally 
strict.  But  the  sound  (h)  or  (u*)  is 
unknown  in  French,  Itahan,  Spanish, 
modem  Greek,  and  the  Sclayonic 
languages. 

(I  i).  Whether  this  sound  existed  in 
closed  accented  syllables  before  16., 
is  doubtftil,  probably  not.  After  16. 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  if  it 
did  exist,  its  use  must  haye  been 
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▼ery  limited.  In  Scotland  it  both 
did  and  does  exist.  In  all  cases  it 
was  represented  by  t,  y.    As  a  short 

y^'jonnd  in  open  syllables  it  was  pro- 
f  bablj  qnite  common,  and  was  in  m, 
\o  14.  represented  by  t.  In  16.  wis 
short  open  (i)  was  0  as  in :  b^leeye 
(biliiy).  At  jpresent  the  distinction 
between  (i,  t)  m  sach  cases  is  rather 
donbtfol,  and  both  are  apt  to  be 
merged  into  (v).  But  imere  the 
distinction  is  made,  short  (i)  ia 
always  expressed  by  « ;  see  (*). 

{I  t).  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
oommon  sonnd  represented  by  short 
t  in  close  accented  syllables  in 
ags.,  and  by  short  t,  y,  and  oocaaion- 
ly  «  in  this  situation  from  13. 
to  19.,  and  with  tolerable  certain^ 

. .  from  14.  to  19.  In  16.,  as  a  final, 
/ )  it  was  frequently  written  ie,  Or- 
'  thoepists,  howeyer,  constantly  con- 
fuse (i,  t)  both  in  closed  and  open 
syllables,  so  that  any  real  separation 
of  (i,  «),  is  hazaraons.  In  19.,  (t) 
in  closeid  syllables  is  expressed  in  a 
great  yariety  of  ways,  owing  to 
yaiious  degradations,  but  generally 
as  t,  y  with  some  letters  wmch  haye 
become  mute,  and  when  in  final 
open  syllables,  generally  by  y  or 
some  yariety  of  ue  same.  The  fol- 
lowing forms  may  be  noticed.  In 
closed  syllables  :  landscoptf,  Satnt 
John  (Stn-dzhBu)  as  a  family  name, 
Jeryawlz  (Jaai'yts),  prHty,  guintfos, 
AMtffin,  brtf^ches,  forfrtt,  TuMbald 
(Tfb*Bld)  the  recognized  name  of  an 
editor  of  Shakspere  and  a  street 
in  London,  hous^irtfe  (Roz'tQ  a 
tiireadholder,  exAtb'tt  (egzio'it) 
some  say  (ecsH*«b'tt)  with  a  yery 
marked  (h*),  rAythm,  ptt,  mar- 
rtages,  mam'og^,  pitied,  to  Ity^, 
81^0,  ftv^pence,  women,  groats 
(gr»tB),  Jeryots,  His<r«ss  (Mts'tis), 
btfsy,  lettuce,  bvild,  bustness,  Tyr- 
whiXX  (Ttrtt),  GhiBi£^«ck  (Tshtz-ik^, 
physic,  Wymoftdham  (Wtnd"mn). 
Jn  open  syllables^  many  of  the  aboye 
forms  and :  Bothsoy,  mon^,  Ann»0, 
Beanli^  rBitt*h\  fello<?  (fel-t)* 
chiunoif  leatner  (snsBm'i)^  plaguy. 

(li  ii}.  In  ags.  either  (li)  or  (tt), 
which  see,  was  always  expressed  by 

'  t  long,  and  so  on  to  14.  and  part  of 
15.    After  16.  (ii)  was  only  rarely 

\  expressed  by  i  long,  buf  more  and 

'  more  frequently  by  «,  e*.y  and  in  16. 
fr^qnentiy  by  e  m  and  rarely  by  m, 
w.  ^e  expression  by  ef^  ie  increased 


slightly  in  17.  In  18.  «,  m,  so,  m^ 
were  tne  rule,  and  m',  ey  the  excep- 
tions. In  19.  the  two  latter  also 
became  the  rule.  The  Latin  fe,  ob 
were  also  added  to  the  list,  and  yari- 
ous  degradations  swelled  tiie  expres- 
sions of  (ii)  in  19.  to  the  following 
extraordinary  yariety :  minutia;,  de- 
matn,  Casus  College,  b«,  Mch,  flMed, 
Iftney  BMuchamp  (Bee'tshBm), 
lMgu0,  fMt,  e*eiif  compW,  sl^yi^ 
bagiteyiiy  l^h,  conc^'t,  conc^Ti^ 
se^niory,  Jjeigh,  rec^/it,  B^oir, 
people,  demMue,  k^,  Wemym 
(Wiimz),  k«y^  diarrAoM,  inyaUd, 
p*^  magaztn«,  griW«,  styniour, 
niSfV,  debrt>,  intrigue,  ftvtus,  quay* 
quoyed,  mosqutto,  Uiiquowe  (tikiiz*) 
according  to  Walker,  Smarts  and 
Worcester,    more    commonly    (tyr- 

kfTAAZ-) 

(/•  ii\,  in  14.,  and  most  probably 
earlier,  the  sound  of  long  1  and  y.  ^  ^ 
During  15.  this  sound  nearly  ex- 
pired and  was  only  retained  Dy  a 
few  indiyiduals  in  16.,  being  re- 
placed by  (ei,  i)  according  as  the 
syllable  in  which  it  occurred  retained 
or  lost  the  accent.  It  is  heard  in 
Scotch  in  19.,  where  a  short  («)  is 
accidentally  lengthened  as :  gi'e,  wi'. 
In  English  it  is  an  unacknowledged 
sound  often  heard  from  singers  who 
lengthen  a  short  (1),  as  (stttl)  for 
(sttl)  still,  as  distinct  from  (stiil) 
stea^  see  pp.  lOG,  271. 

(In  iu  iuu).  These  sounds  cannot  weU 
be  separated.  They  probably  neyer 
occurred  initially.  When  Smith 
wrote  iunker  in  16.  he  meant  (jnq*- 
ker).  The  sound  was  not  recoar- 
nized  till  17.,  when  it  was  generaUy 
expressed  by  long  u,  or  ett,  ew,  Thie 
same  combinations  used  initially,  as 
in  uw,  unite,  ewCy  probably  expressed 
(jinu,  riu,  jiuu).  In  my  phonetic 
spelling  I  haye  seldom  thought  it 
necessary  to  disting^h  (iu,  iun) 
and  haye  frequently  omitted  to  pre- 
fix the  (j).  From  these  sounds 
should  be  distinguished  (jnu,  jn) 
which  are  also  confounded  with 
them,  but  are  usually  written  you. 
With  these  the  soun^  (jhiu,  jhran) 
often  confounded  with  them,  had 
best  be  considered.  The  following 
are  the  19.  yarieties  of  expressing 
these  sounds : 
(iu)  monument,  document,  incubate, 

mantuomaker. 
(iuu)   bMuty,    Uodf   frudal,    deueSf 
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LMwaon,  new,  adt^ra^  ymo,  YteweA, 
fiifgleman,  amMBing,  fuchoA  (fiau*- 
shia^,  cuej  amuw,  oueuej  imp«^ 
huhlf  Buity  puMxie,  (piua'nt),  luU" 
string  (liau'strtq,)  fi<gt<«. 

hiu)  imito,  Eugene  (Jiudzhiin*) 

( Jiun)  euffhj  ewe,  yeWy  yule. 

(jn)  in  1 6.  young = (juq)  like  present 
Gennan  Jung, 

jvojl)  youj  youm, 

jhiu)  Atmiane. 

jhiun)  Auman,  hue,  Hughy  HugJm, 

(J  j).  The  palatal  consonant  into 
which  ags.  initial  (^h)  degenerated, 
generally  confounded  with  an  initial 
unaccented  (i),  whence  it  is  occa- 
sionally derived,  and  often  confused 
with  the  palatal  modification  (j) 
j      from  which  it  differs  as  (w)  from 

:  (w).  Apparently  in  use  from  13.  to 
19.,  expressed  in  13.  and  often  in 
14.  hy  2, },  whence  the  modern  forms 
y,  s,  p.  310,  and  p.  298,  note.  The 
varieties  in  19.,  are :  hid^us,  onton, 
hallelq/ah,  yard,  Dennl. 

(Jh  jh).  Orrmin's  -^  in  j,heo  she. 
The  whispered  (jh)  differs  from  (j), 
as  (Arh)  from  ^h),  but  is  by  Germans 
confounded  with  (A:h),  although  often 
prononnced  by  tnem  quite  distinctly 
in  ja  (jhaa)  for  (joa).  It  has  pro- 
bably often  been  pronouncea  in 
Enrush,  but  it  is  not  recoenized, 
and  even  in  the  words  cited  under 
(in)  it  is  not  now  generally  acknow- 
ledged, (jhiuu)  bein^  taken  as  (h'juu, 
hHuu)  sounds  which  are  not  easy  to 
utter.  It  has  no  special  representa- 
tive, but  is  implied  by  any  combina- 
tion apparently  expressing  (H*+in). 

(K  k).    The  sound  has  Men  in  use 

,    from  ags.  to  19.    In  ags.  expressed 

;  by  e  invariably.  In  13.  gen^raUy 
by  c,  occasionally  by  A-.    In  14.  by  i 

\  and  occasionally  by  kk,  ek,  but  nre- 
quently  in  words  from  the  Latin  and 
French  by  «,  ee.  In  16.  by  c,  ee,  k. 
ekf  and  occasionally  eh.  In  17.  gh, 
qu  were  added  to  the  list.  All  tiiese 
remain,  except  kk,  which  was  dis- 
used before  16.  In  19.  we  haye : 
Mn,  a«0ount  Ba^Aanal,  s^Aool,  tiehe, 
hackf  ha^A^  a<;;uaint,  hou^A,  Aale, 
baAif,  wa/A,  ^  ^uack,  ^way,  anti^i^, 
Ur^uAart,  via^unt,  ha^<?Ael  (H8ek''l) 
also  written  hackle^  Keekle,  earcept. 

(K  A).  This  is  the  palatalized  form 
of  (k),  see  y,  and  its  existence  was 
acknowledged,  and  expressed  in  18. 
by  «,  A  before  a  (aa,  ai,  le)  and  i  (91) 
as  in:  ceat,  candle,  sAy.     Thia  is 


re^nirded  as  antiquated  in  19.  but  is 
still  heard. 
(Sh  kh).    In  ags.  expressed  by  A,  AA ; 
X  in  13.  by  3,  ^^  and  very  rarely  by  eh, 
^  \  p.  441,  fr«m  14.  to  16.  by  gh.   Afl»r 
16.  lost  in  English,  though  common 
in  Scotch,  where  it  is  usually  written 
eh.    At  no  time  were   the  palatal 
and  labial  modifications  fkjh,  kirh) 
di8tiiu;uished  in  writing  nrom  (kh), 
but  were  seems  reason  to  snppoae 
that  a  preceding  vowel  when  pahital 
determmed  (Ah  =  kjh),  when  gut- 
tural (kh)  and  when  labial  (kiob). 


See  also  (gtrh). 
(Jh  Ah).  See  (kl 
[Kw  kir).     This   isound    has    always 


been  confused  with  (kw),  but  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  Qlw)  has 
been  the  real  sound  from  the  earnest 
times,  pp.  612,  514,  661.  In  ags. 
Qlw)  was  expressed  bj  ew,  in  13.  ^ 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  and 
to  have  remained  to  19. 

rKirh  kwh).    See  (kh). 

(L  1).  From  ags.  to  19.  /  and  frtmi 
14.  to  19.  //  is  frequent.    In  19. 

\  mute  letters  have  occasioned  the  fol- 
'  \  lowing  varieties:  sera^/io,  maAfetick, 
lace,  GuiMord,  ale,  ill,  tntrellei, 
ki/»,  itle,  bris^/y,  jictuaUer  (vt't'Li). 

CL  '1).  In  16.  certainly,  this  sound 
was  expressed  by  final  -le  forming  a 

S liable,  and  it  was  recognized  oy 
ullokiu'  after  a  and  before  another 
consonant,  as  haAn  (na'lm)  where 
others  read  (ul).  In  19.  seyeial 
phonetic  writers  incline  to  {u\),  but 
the  majority  consider  (})  onljr,  to 
be  the  sound.  Mr.  M.  Bell  considers 
it  to  be  (11)  that  is  lengthened  Q). 
It  is  always  represented  by  -le  or  -/. 
It  generally  rails  into  (/)  when  a 
yowel  follows  as  double  doubling 
(dab*l  dab'ltq),  but  some  persons  re- 
tain the  C)  and  say  double-ing  (dab*- 
'lio). 
(Lh  in).  Not  now  a  recognized  Eng- 
lish sound,  but  it  occasionally  arises 
when  instead  of  prolonging  an  {() 
with  the  full  murmur,  me  action  of 
the  vocal  ligaments  ceases,  while  the 
tongue  remains  in  position,  and  the 
unvocalized  breath  esci^pes  on  both 
sides  as  (fAAllh).  It  is  also  recog- 
nized by  Mr.  M.  Bell  in  feU  (&lht) 
or  perhaps  (&llht),  as  he  woulci 
write.  In  Modem  French  it  is  yery 
common  for  (F)  as  (tablh)  te^le,  ttoa 
hence  it  has  been  recently  imported 
into  the  Snglish  pronunciation  of 
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French  words.  It  was  probably  the 
sound  written  hi  in  ags.  and  Ih  in 
13.,  as  it  is  now  represented  by  hi  in 
Icelandic. 
(Lhb  Ihh).  Few  Englishmen  can  pro- 
nounce this  Welsh  sound  properly, 
but  as  Welsh  names  of  places  are 
current  in  English,  as  X/ango//en 
(Lhhangolhh'en)  it  should  be  recog- 
nized, and  not  treated  as  (thl)  or 
rtl),  as  in  (Thlangoth'len).  For  a 
aescription  of  the  sound  see  Chap. 
VIII,  §  1,  under  //. 

(Lj,  Ij).  An  unrecognized  English 
dement,  often  generated  in  the  pas- 
sage from  (1)  to  (j)  or  (i)  before 
another  YoweL  Thus  million,  hul- 
lion  are  rather  (mtl'lJBn,  bwMJBn) 
than  pure  (mtlwu,  bMl'jmi)  because 
there  is  no  break,  thus  (l,j),  but  the 

S)  is  continued  on  to  the  (j)  pro- 
icing  (lj  =l*j).  Some  Englishmen 
pronounce  seraglio^  lieu,  lute,  as 
(seraa'ljio,  Ijiuu,  Ijiuut)  others  say 
(seraa'lio,  luu,  luut). 
(M  m).  From  ags.  to  19.  m,  and 
from  14.  often  mm.  In  19.  we  haye 
the  Tarieties,  chiefly  assimilations 
and  degradations :  oracAm,  phlegm, 
psa/m,  Cholmondelej  (Tsham'lt),  am, 
lami,  inune,  hammer,  shammed, 
hymn,  Camp^ll  (Ksem'el),  Banff 
(B©mf ),  Pow^tffract  (Pom-fret). 

CM  'm).  Certainly  from  16.  when  it 
was  recognized  by  Bullokar.  Not 
disting^uished  from  (m)  in  writing, 
and  not  recognized  as  a  syllable  m 
poetry,  as :  schism,  rhythm  (sfz*'m, 
rtth'm). 

(Mh  mh).  Becognized  by  Mr.  Mel- 
yille  Bell  in  19.  before^,  t,  as  lamp, 
empt  (laernhp,  smht)  or  (Ismmhp, 
smmht). 

(N  n).  From  ags.  to  19.  n  and  from 
14.  tm.  Silent  letters  and  assimila- 
tions, etc.,  haye  produced  the  19. 
varieties  :  Btaddinffvail  (sten's'l), 
opming,  ^fiaw,  John,  know,  Co/n- 
brook  (Koon-brtik),  Ca^  (Kaan), 
mnemonies,  compter,  can,  nb&nd, 
cane,  ipecacuanha,  manner,  planned, 
pmwfde  (^nel),  reasoning,  jmeu- 
matica,  puune  (pinu-nt). 

CN  'n).  Certainly  since  16.,  repre- 
sented l>y  "^  -of^y  AS  in:  opm, 
reason.  When  a  yowel  follows  the 
(')  is  lost,  though  some  say  (lait'^ntq) 
and  others  (leitntq)  lightening,  light' 
ning, 

(Nh  nh).    Becognized  in  19.  by  Mr. 


M.  Bell  in  tent,  which  he  writes 
(tsnht)  or  (tmmht). 

(Nj  nj).  An  unrecognized  English 
sound  produced  by  continuing  the 
sound  of  (n)  on  to  a  following  (i,  i^ 
as  onion,  more  properly  (on'njvn) 
than  (9n',JBn).  Some  (»dl  new 
(njiuu),  others  (nun).  Common 
Frenco  and  Italian  gn, 

(0  o).  This  seems  to  have  been  the  \ 
onginal  afs.  and  English  short  o  np  | 
to  16.,  and  to  haye  been  lost,  except 
in  the  proyinces,  after  the  middle  of 
17.  when  it  was  replaced  by  (a,  o). 
It  is  the  French  hommage  (omazh) 
as  distinguished  from  19.  nomage 
(Hom-ydzh).  It  is  Italian  shorty  o 
aperto.  It  is  also  heard  in  Spain, 
Wales,  and  a  great  part  of  Oermany, 
though  it  is  liable  to  fall  into  (o) 
on  one  side  and  (o)  on  the  other. 
In  old  English  inyariably  o. 

(0  o) .  This  short  sound  in  closed  sylla- 
bles is  not  recognised  in  19.,  but  it 
is  heard  the  proyinces  and  in  America 
for  short  and  sometimes  lon^  o;  thus, 
whole  stone  (hoI,  ston),  ana  then  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  (»)  or 

io),  and  is  conrounded  by  some  with 
a).  In  open  syllables  it  is  not  un- 
common, as  in :  oblige,  memory,  win- 
dofo  (obloidzh*,  memort,  wtn*dol, 
where  it  is  often  confused  with  (o, «;, 
and  eyen,  when  final,  with  (i).  It, 
probably,  came  into  use  with  {oo)  in 
17.)  but  was  not  distinguished  from 
it.  Grenerally  expressed  by  o,  ow,  as 
aboye,  and  in  19.  we  call  Pharaoh 
(Feei'To), 
{O  o).  In  17.  short  o  passed  from  (o) 
to  (a)  or  (o).  The  distinction  be- 
tween these  sounds  being  of  the 
same  de^ee  of  delicacy  as  that  be- 
tween (i,  i)  and  (n,  ae)  renders  it 
difficult  to  determine  which  sound 
was  said.  In  19.  (o)  preyails,  though 
(a)  is  occasionally  heard,  and  may 
be  heard  when  the  expression  is  a, 
au,  or  ^a)  influenced  by  (u)  in  any 
way.     See  (a).     The  general  ex- 

Eression  of  (o)  is  o ;  but  in  19.  we 
aye  the  yarieties :  resin,  Aonour,  on, 
froot,  forehead,  co^rnisant,  JoAn, 
ough,  pedagogue,  knofoledge.  In 
or  not  followed  by  a  yowel,  the  theo- 
retical sound  is  (oj),  the  actual  sound 
scarcely  distinguishable  from,  if  not 
identical  with  (aa',  aa).  See  supr& 
p.  675,  under  o. 
{(&  os)  is  not  a  recognized  English 
sound,  but  is  heard  in  the  proyino^ 
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and  in  Scotland,  and  written  o,  oo, 
Gonfdsed  in  English  with  (a). 

(g)  ao).  Beoognized  in  19.  by  Mr.  M. 
Bell  88  the  vowel  in :  prefer,  earaest, 
firm,  myrrh,  guerdon,  where  he 
writes  (au)  for  we  italicized  letters. 
I  do  not  distinguish  these  sounds 
6x>m  {j),  and  in  general  find  them 
confused  with  (j).   See  these  sounds. 

((EoB  oeoe).  Occurs  in  the  provinces, 
and  probably  in  Scotch.  It  is  the 
German   long    o^,     as    in    Goethe 

(Oi  oi).  with  this  must  be  taken  (jd, 
oi,  oi ;  At,  ot,  <n).  It  is  very  difficult 
to  determine  the  limits  of  these 
Bomids  in  time  or  place.  Probably^ 
in  16.  when  oi,  oy  were  not  (ui), 
they  were  (oi).  In  19.  (At,  ot)  rae- 
vait  (oi,  ui)  are  provincial.  The 
expression  is  always  ot,  oy,  with 
or  without  some  additional  mute 
letters.  In  19.  we  have :  bourgMts 
(bidzhots*)  noisy,  notM,  poi^iuin^ 
coiffne,  hoy^  eojoyod,  Boyle,  qt<ott; 
some  say'  ^toott),  buoy;  some  say 
(btoot'),  buut),  huoyed. 

(Oo  00 ).  From  ags.  to  16.  this  was 
the  recognized  long  sound  of  o,  and 
expressed  hj  o,  oo.  It  is  still  heard 
in  the  provmces.  It  was  apparently 
lost  in  the  received  dialect  in  17., 
but  revived  in  19.  before  (j),  as  in : 
oar,  or^,  o*«r,  moor,  moian,  potcr,  four, 
Btoord.  Sometimes  heard  before/,  », 
th,  tm:  off,  cross,  broth  (oof|  croos, 
brooth),  where  it  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  (AA,  oa),  or  sink  mto  (a). 

(Oo  oo).  From  17.  the  recognized 
sound  of  0  long,  and  generally  re- 
presented by  0,  o-«,  oa,  and  occasion- 
ally by  oe,  ou,  oto.  In  19.  we  have 
the    varieties:     hatfteur,     hatftboy 

ft^b^t),  heau,  yeoman,  sh^to,  now 
uently  written  thotc,  aetced,  fre- 
quently written  sowed,  post,  oats, 
provincially  (wats),  Soam«,  boa^ 
wain  (boo'SBu],  CooA;bum  (Koo-bm), 
doe,  wme,  m]io,  oh,  scutotr^  (skru- 
tooi*),  according  to  Sheridan,  Walker, 
etc.,  now  generaUy  (skrutwaj*),  yo/k, 
brooch,  apropos,  Gro^enor,  dep^^, 
soul,  rogu^  Tot^hall  (Joo'haaI), 
thott^A,  knofo,  totoards,  oto^,  Knotoles, 
Quoth  (kooth);  some  say  (kioooth). 
See  (oou). 
(oa  aa).  The  drawl  of  short  (a)  is 
only  heard  in  drawling  utterance,  as 
(aod)  for  (ad)  odd,  as  distinct  from 
awed.  Preachers  often  say  (Graad), 
but  seldom  or  ever  (GAAd)  for  God, 


In  America  some  say  either  (daog, 
laaq),  or  (doog,  looq)  for  dog,  hny, 
etc.,  which  the  phonetic  writers  there 
recognize  as  (oAAg,  Lmq),  and  the 
two  sounds  are  difficult  to  separate. 

(Oa  oa).  This  present  French  nasal  is 
in  older  English  represented  by 
(uun),  as  retained  in  our  modem 
balloon.  In  recently  imported  French 
words  the  (oa)  is  intended  to  be  re- 
tained, together  with  its  French 
expression,  as  bonbons,  bon  mot,  on  dit 
(boAboAZ,  boA  mo,  oa  dii).  Bat 
the  usual  substitutes  are  (an,  aq),  and 

.    occasionally  (oon,  an). 

\(Oou  oou).    From  13.  to  16.  ihe  mo- 

(  nunciation  of  those  ou,  ow,  which 
"^  represented  an  ags.  dw,  6w.  Lost 
in  17. 

(Oou  oou).  From  17.  to  19.  the  usual 
pronunciation  of  those  ou,  ow  which 
represent  an  ags.  dw,  6w,  This  pro- 
nunciation has  been,  however,  g^ene- 
raUy  ignored,  or,  if  recognized, 
reprobated  by  orthoepists.  Some 
speakers  distmguish  no,  know,  as 
(noo,  noon),  orthoepists  generally 
confhse  them  as  (noo),  compare  the 
list  of  words   under    (oo) ;    othen 

r'n  confuse  them  as  (noou).  Mr. 
Bell  states  that  every  long  o  is 
(ou),  meaning  the  same  as  I  mfian 
by  (oou).  Some  Englishmen  say 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  lengthen  (o) 
without  adding  (u),  and  pronoiinoe 
nearly  (ou,  ouu). 

(Ou  ou).  In  16.  the  general  sound  of 
of«,  replacing  the  previous  (uu)  which 
however  was  heard  contempora- 
neously through  the  greater  part  of 
16.  In  17.  the  sound  was  recognized 
as  (au),  and  the  sound  (ou]  was  lost. 

(Ou  ou).  The  modem  provmcial  aub- 
stitute  for  (ou),  not  recognized. 

(on  au).  In  18.  orthoepists  recog- 
nized oto  as  having  the  sound  (au) 
or  (au).  It  was  probably  an  erro- 
neous analysis,  which  even  yet  oc- 
casionally prevails,  owing  to  the 
usual  orthography  oti,  oto.  Provin- 
cially however  (au,  au)  may  occur. 

(P  p)  was  from  ags.  to  19.  represented 
by  p,  and  from  14.  to  19.  bj  pp 
also.  In  19.  we  have  the  varieties, 
hiccouyA  (nik'kap),  juay,  ajw,  Cla|»A- 
am,  fl%|E7per,  f^Bpped, 

(Q  q)  was  from  ags.  to  19.  written  n 
or  ng,  sometimes  nz  for  nj.  In  19. 
we  have  the  varieties :  finger,  haiN^ 
kerchief^  siii^er,  wiit^od,  Birminj^r  Aam, 
\fmyu$f  MeMdes  (Moq-tz),  p.  810, 
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{Q^  qh),  is  recognized  by  Mr.  M.  Bell 
in  19.  as  the  sound  of  n  before  k,  in 
think  (ihtqhk)  or  thtqqhk) 

(B  r)  was  from  ags.  to  19.  represented 
by  r  before  a  yowel ;  and  probably 
tnm  ags  to  16.  represented  also  by 
r  even  when  not  Defore  a  Towel. 
Perhaps  lost  in  the  latter  position  in 
17.  Fresenred  pure  in  Scotland. 
In  19.  we  haye  the  yarieties :  right, 
rhetoric,  «mte,  hurry,  catarrhal. 

f  B  'r)  How  soon  this  sound  came 
into  i^lish,  cannot  be  precisely 
determined.  There  is  reason  to  tluni 
it  may  haye  been  used  in  16.  and  17., 
and  tnat  it  ^^erated  (i).  At  pre- 
sent in :  feanng,  pairing,  debarrmg, 
ignoring,  poorer,  nery,  bou«ry,  there 
is  a  doubt  whether  the  sound  heard 
is  best  expressed  by  (*r)  or  (ir).  Mr. 
M.  Bell  giyes  the  flnt,  I  haye  gene- 
rally preferred  the  second,  see  p. 
197. 

{R  r).  This  peculiar  guttural  r  so 
common  in  France  and  eyen  in  Ger- 
many, but  unknown  in  Italy,  seems 
to  be  only  a  softer  form  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrian burr.  It  is  not  recog- 
nized in  writing  as  distinct  from  r. 

(^  j).  Probably  recognized  in  17.  as 
well  88  in  18.  and  19.  as  the  peculiar 
English  untrilled  r,  not  heard  before 
a  yowel,  and  represented  by  final  r 
together  with  mute  letters  in  19.,  as : 
spar«,  co^«,  burr,  mortgage.  It 
has  always  a  tendency  to  change 
precediuf  (ee,  oo,  uu)  into  (ee,  oo, 
Mf),  whi&  short  a,  o  become  (aa,  oo), 
or  theoretically  (a,  o) ;  and  short  (t, 
e)  according  to  Mr.  M.  Bell  fall 
into  (so),  wiuch  see.  Short  (q)  Ib 
supposed  to  remain,  as  eur  (kai),  for 
which  I  prefer  Qu,  k'j,  ku)  and 
g|enerally  write  (kj)  as  quite  suffi- 
cient. In  place  of  (i)  proyincially 
(olu,  9iy  ahj)^  are  heard.  The  phy- 
siological distinction  between  (a)  and 
Uj  is  yery  difficult  to  formulate. 
There  is  uo  doubt  that  in  many  cases 
where  writers  put  er,  ur,  to  mutate 
proyincial  utterances,  there  neither 
exists  nor  eyer  existed  any  sound 
of  (r)  or  of  (j),  but  the  sounds 
are  purely  (a,  a).  Thus  bellows  in 
Noriolk  IS  not  (bel'erz)  but  rather 
(bsl-az).  There  also  exists  a  great 
tendency  among  all  uneducated 
speakers  to  introduce  an  (r)  after 
any  (a,  a,  a,  a)  sound  when  a  yowel 
foUows,  as  (drAAT«q,  sAATtq)  dra/W' 
nif,  Hvwing,  in  Norfolk,  and  this 


probably  assisted  in  the  delusion 
that  they  said  (drAAi  mi,  saaj  wud) 
and  not  (drAA  mii,  saa  wud).  In 
London:  father  farther,  laud  lord, 
stalk  stork,  draws  drawers,  are  re- 
duced to  (faadh*«,  UAd,  stAAk, 
drAAz),  eyen  in  the  mouths  of  edu- 
cated speakers.  I  haye  usually 
written  (j)  final  in  deference  to 
opinion,  but  I  feel  sure  that  if  I  had 
been  noting  down  an  unwritten  dia- 
lectic form,  I  should  frequently  write 
is,  a,  s).  Careful  speakers  say 
faa'dh-B,  lAA'd,  stAA*k,  drAA'z)  for 
farther^  lordy  atork,  drawers,  when 
they  are  thinking  particularly  of 
what  they  are  saying,  but  (fiir-dher, 
lord,  stark,  drAA'erz)  is  decidedly 
un-English,  and  has  a  Scoteh  or 
Irish  twang  with  it.    See  p.  196. 

(2r  ^).  I  use  this  U)  to  represent  the 
sound  expressed  oy  Mr.  M.  BeU  as 
(eoj),  see  (a)).  Thus,  rnvrrh,  differ 
=  (nu,  dire).  But  I  do  not  find 
(j,  u)  generally  distinguished,  and 
consequently  write  (nu,  difj*)  more 
frequentl]r  than  (nu,  di£«').  The 
physiological  distinction  between 
(a))  and  (u)  is  yery  difficult  to  for- 
mulate.   See  (j),  and  p.  196. 

(.R  .r).  This  stron^^ly  trilled  (r)  is 
only  known  as  an  indiyidual  or  local 
3u]iarity.  In  Scotland  the  trilled 
not  before  yowels,  as  firm  (ferm) 
oiten  giyes  rise  to  a  sensation  of  (.r), 
as  (fe.rm),  and  many  Scots  and  Irish 

g  use  (.r)  as  work,  arm  =  (wa.rk, 
89.rm).  It  is  not  recognized  ortho- 
eraphically. 

(Rh  rh)  is  not  now  a  recognized 
English  sound,  but  is  occasioi^y 
imported  from  the  modem  Fren<m 
final  -rtf,  as  sabre  (sabrh)  for  (sabra), 
into  the  modem  English  pronuncia- 
tion of  anglicised  French.  Probably 
ags.  Ar,  as  it  is  Icelandic  hr.  The 
Welsh  rh  is  rather  Cte)  than  (rh), 
as  generally  supposed. 

(S  s).  From  ags.  to  19.  commonly  re- 
presented by  s,  Rapp  imagines  the 
ags.  sound  to  haye  been  (sj).  In  14. 
(s)  was  represented  s,  ss,  and  by  c 
before  e,  i  m  words  taken  frY)m  the 
French,  and  occasionally  by  se  before 
e,  i.  In  19.  wehayetheyaneties:  cell, 
&ee,  Gloucester,  pselm,  Cirencester 
(Sis'tsti),  Worcester  (WMst'j),  «ee, 
scene,  eoslesce,  schism,  Ma«Aam,  hiss, 
hissed,  listen,  epistle,  eto.,  since  17.> 
nnBtress  (mtis'tz),  stcori,  hiitzskA 
(brif'ka),  belloM'^,  mezsotint. 
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(Sh  Bh).  This  was  not  an  ag«.  sound, 
but  it  was  already  developed  in  13., 
and  it  was  generally  written  mA,  but 
sometimes  shy  tSy  in  13.  and  14. 
Orrmin  writes  «A,  mA,  and  this  was 
nsed  at  the  end  of  15.,  and  generally 
afterwards.  At  the  latter  end  of  17. 
(sh)  was  expressed  by  «  before  (iu), 
BO  that  aiu  became  (shnu).  Traces 
of  this  found  in  the  early  part  of  17. 
Towards  end  of  17.  also  expressed  by 
ci',  n-,  sei'y  m-,  ti-,  in  19.  we 
have  the  varieties :  ^Aaise,  and  fre- 
quently in  French  words,  fuehtmj 
epeeislf  pths£w\  «ugar,  wAedule,  con- 
«0«ous,  «Aall,  mshed,  AMheton 
(iEsh'ton),  compre«non,  motion. 

(T  t).  From  ags.  to  19.  the  regular 
expression  is  L  In  19.,  however, 
we  have  the  varieties :  debt,  jBcht, 
indie/,  sucked!,  Bouahty  j^A^Aisical,  re- 
ceipt, toe,  tAyme,  ha/tor,  two,  meezo- 
tint. 

(Th  th)  was  in  use  from  ags.  to  19. 
In  ags.  it  was  written  either  ]?  or  tS, 
or  both  indifferently.  In  13.  and 
14.  it  was  sometimes  tS,  but  gene- 
rally ^,  and  occasionally  th,  which 
last  expression  has  remained  to  19. 
In  17.  in  si^A  it  was  written  ffh,  and 
probably  in  other  words.  In  19.  we 
nave  the  varieties :  Eei^Aley  (Kiith*- 
li),  eigh/A  («0tth),  Apophthegm  (eep'o- 
them),  Southampton  (SauthHsm*- 
ton),  thin,  hlithe  (bldith),  or  (bleidh) 
Ha/Mew. 

(Tj  tj).  An  unrecognized  Englis]^ 
sound,  generated  by  the  action  of  a 
following  (in),  when  the  speaker 
avoids  the  stifEhess  of  (t,j),  and 
wishes  also  to  avoid  (tsh^,  as :  vir- 
^e,  lecture  (v.i*tiu,  lek*t)Mi),  com- 
monly (vi'tshu,  lek'tshi).    See  (dj). 

(Tsh  tsh)  was  generated,  at  least,  as 
early  as  13.  from  ags.  (A),  and 
written  eh,  and  in  14.  also  ech.  The 
form  eh  has  remained,  but  since  16. 
at  least  eeh  has  become  teh,  very 
common  as  a  final  in  19.,  in  which 
some  importations  and  assimilations 
have  produced  the  varieties :  vermi- 
^Ui,  <;Aain,  ari;A<d,  cAibppine,  Mar- 
/ortbanks  (Majtsh'bsBqks),  m&tehf 
m&tehed, 

(Ttt>  tw).  An  unrecognized  Enriish 
sound,  usually  confounded  with  (tw), 
but  it  is  (t*w)  the  action  of  (t)  and 
(w)  taking  place  simultaneously,  and 
not  successively,  in  /tme,  twumj  ete. 
Written  tw, 

(TJu).    It  is  probable  that  (u)  was 


used  in  16.  at  least,  and  perhaps 
earlier,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish (u,  u)  as  short  sounds  be- 
fore 19.,  and  even  then  few  persons 
acknowledge  that  pool,  ptdl,  have 
vowels  of  (ufferent  quality,  as  well  as 
length  (puul,  p»l),  and  that  the  true 
short  sound  (u)  is  heard  in  French 
poule  (pul).  Mr.  H.  Bell  considers 
that  the  Scoteh  and  English  pronun- 
ciation of  book  differ  as  (buk,  b«k). 
To  my  ears  the  Scoteh  have  preserved 
also  the  original  length  of  the  vowel, 
and  say  (bunk),  or  at  least  nve  it  a 
medial  length.  Hence,  taking  fn, 
«)  together,  we  may  say  that  me 
sound  has  existed  and  been  expressed 
by  u  from  ags.  to  19.  In  14.  it  was 
also  expressed  by  ou,  ow,  and  the  ex- 
pression ou  was  continued  in  a  few 
words  in  16.,  and  is  not  yet  quite 
lost  as  could  (kud).  In  16.  (u,  «) 
was  occasionally  expressed  by  oo^ 
still  common  in  tcooii,  book  (wud, 
btfk).  In  14.  and  thence  to  16.,  o 
was  often  used  for  (u,  u),  and  is  still 
found  in  a  few  words.  During  17. 
most  of  the  words  having  (u,  u)  lost 
the  sound,  and  were  pronounced 
generally  with  (a).  There  is  still  a 
nght  between  (u,  a),  and  in  some  of 
the  Midland  Counties  the  usage  is 
just  reversed  from  that  now  accepted, 
thus  Cbut,  ktft,  Tuh)*=but,  cut,  rub^ 
and  (fdt,  pat,  fal,  bal)  =foot,put^ 
full,  bull.  And  generally  (wed, 
wam'«n)  are  not  uncommon  for  ( wnd 
wumim)  s^wood,  woman.  The  key 
to  this  mysteiy  seems  to  be  a  pro- 
vincial (a)  which  becomes  labialued 
after  labial  consonants.  In  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Peak  of  Derbysnire, 
I  have  found  it  veir  difiralt  to 
choose  between  (a,  o,  t<n,  u)  for  such 
words.  See  below  Chap.  XI.,  }  4. 
In  19.  we  have  the  varieties:  wo- 
man, Bolingbrokf,  wood,  worsted, 
Woroester,  caoutohouc,  cowAl,  btilL 
Uu),    See  (u). 

:n  u).  This  unrecognized  English 
sound  seems  to  occur  as  a  variant  of 
(y)  in  Cumberland,  Lancashire,  and 
East  Anglia,  and  is  written  as  lonr  u, 

(Ui  ui),    Apparently  one  of  the  dloest 
•'^    forma  of  the  diphthong  oi,  oy,  pro- 

i'  bably  the  usual  sound  in  14.,  vmen 
it  was  also  written  t^^  iiy.  Still 
used  in  many  words  in  16.  and  even 
17.  In  the  provinces  it  may  be  still 
heard  in  btn/  (bui),  and  it  is  tiie 
sailor's  pronunciation  of  buojf. 
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(Uii  im).  In  a^.  written  ^  in  13.  ti, 
of  which  thu  is  a  characteriBtic 
orthomphj.  Between  1280  and 
1810  Doth  u  and  ou  were  used.  In 
14.  ou,  ow  were  eenerally  written, 
bnt  0  alone  was  uso  employed,  and 
has  remained  in  many  words.  In 
16.  ow  was  quite  discontinued,  and 
ou  Bparingly  lued,  but  oo  was  intro- 
duced as  tne  usual  form,  and  has 
remained  to  the  present  day.  How 
■oon  the  (in)  of  17.  became  (uu) 
after  r  is  not  ascertained,  but  it  is 
now  the  rule  (except  in  the  pro- 
finoes),  that  long  u  after  r=(uu). 
Hence  in  19.  we  nave  the  varieties : 
ffall^on.  lUttben,  Buccltfii^A  (BaUuu*), 
mew,  br^u^  rA^wm,  rAwbarb,  do, 
shoe,  moye,  manomyre,  too,  woo^d, 
■owp,  house  (buuz),  throu^A,  Bro«^- 
Aom,  rendezYotM  (rondeTUU-),  snrtotu^ 
(sjtuu*),  billetdouj;  (biltduu*),  Goir- 

er,trMe,  ruling,  rulf,brfMiBing,brtft8«, 
uhne  (Huum),  tu^o,  trho  (huu). 

(:Uu  vv),  A  proYincial  varie^  of 
(yy),  expressed  only  as  long  m. 

(V  yj.  In  ags.  possibly  and  Orrmin 
(y)  was  expressed  by  /  between  two 
▼oweU,  otherwise  it  would  seem  not 
to  be  an  ags.  sound.  In  13.  (y)  was 
expressed  by  u  consonant  and  v  con- 
sonant, and  so  through  to  17.  when 
V  consonant  was  excTusiyely  applied, 
and  M  consonant  and  v  yowel  discon- 
tinued; but  it  was  seldom  repre- 
■ented  by  any  but  a  v  form  after- 
wards. In  19.  we  haye :  of,  Belroir 
TBii-yi),  ha/v«,  nepAew,  Gro«venor 
(Grogynj),  veal,  hao^,  rendest^ous. 

(w  w).  Apparently  a  peculiar  ags. 
sound,  ana  hence  expressed  by  a  pe- 
eoliar  letter  p  when  the  jEloinan 
alphabet  of  the  time  was  adopted,  p. 
613.  For  this  in  13.  to  was  adopted, 
and  has  remained  to  19.  The  sound 
was  sometimes  expressed  by  m,  but 
persuade  was  often  written  perewade. 
In  19.  we  haye :  choir  (kioaii),  the 
labial  modification  assumed  as  (w), 
■ee  (kto),  persuade,  loar.  In  the 
word  one  the  initial  (w),  which  is 
not  written  at  all,  dates  probably 
from  the  latter  part  of  17. 

(]|ui).  Defectiye  trill  of  the  lips 
substituted  for  a  trill  of  the  tongue, 
not  recognized  except  as  a  derect, 
and  then  written  to,  but  *'Lord 
Dundreary "  distinguishes  (ftnend) 
from  (ftrend),  which  last  he  indiff- 
nantly  declared  he  did  fto<  say  lor 
friend* 


(Wh  wh)  was  probably  expressed  in 
ags.  by  Aio,  and  was  the  wh  of  13. 
to  19.  It  is  still  distinctly  pro- 
nounced by  most  northern  and  careful 
southern  speakers,  but  is  rapidly 
disappearing  in  London. 

(Y  y).  This  was  probably  the  sound 
of  ags.  y,  and  possibly  of  short  u  in 
13.  It  is  yery  doubtful  whether 
this  short  sound  has  been  used  at 
all  since  13.  It  seems  to  haye  been 
replaced  by  (s,  e).  It  probably 
occurs,  either  in  this  or  the  cognate 
forms  (u,  i)  in  the  proyinces,  wd  is 
recognized  in  Scotland. 

{Ty),  According  to  Mr.  M.  Bell  this 
is  the  indistinct  sound  only  used  in 
unaccented  syllables  in  English,  and 
written  e  in:  housA,  goodnMS 
(Hduz'yz,  gud'uys),  etc.,  where  or- 
thoepists  are  doubtful  whether  it  is 
(•)  orje).  He  also  identifies  it  with 
the  Welsh  u,  y  haying  a  similar 
sound.  Not  generally  recognized, 
and  not  proyi(&d  with  any  oistinct 
form. 

(Ti  yi).  The  French  ui  was  confused 
with  (wtt)  in  16.  It  is  kept  in 
some  recent  words  as  euite,  though 
persons  ignorant  of  French  say 
(swiit). 

(Yy  yy)  was  probably  written  long  y 
in  ags.  This  sound  seems  to  haye 
disappeared  in  13.,  or  at  any  rate  its 
traces  are  uncertain.  In  14.  it  re- 
yiyed  with  the  introduced  French 
words,  and  was  written  u,  eu.  It 
remained  into  17.  written  u,  eu,  ew, 
when  it  was  still  recognized  by  Wal- 
lis,  although  his  contemporaiy  Wil- 
kins  seems  to  haye  been  unable  to 
pronounce  it,  and  it  was  subsequently 
replaced  by  (in).  It  is,  howeyer, 
still  common  in  East  Anglia,  in 
Deyonshire,  in  Lancashire,  and  pro- 
bably other  parts  of  England,  and 
in  Scotland,  where  it  appears  as  a 
substitute  for  (uu),  as  was  already 
the  case  in  16.  The  proyincial 
sounds  yary  as  (ii,  vv,  ee,  yy). 

(Z  z).  Not  recognized  as  distinct 
from  (s)  in  ags.  but  probably  existing 
always,  as  in  14.  it  was  not  unfire- 
quently  written  z.  It  has,  howeyer, 
been  generally  confused  with  e,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  words  from  the  GTreek. 
Tne  sound  seems  to  haye  remained 
with  few  exceptions  in  the  same 
positions  from  14.  to  19.  In  19. 
we  haye :  sacrifioing,  sacrifice,  which 
some  pronounce  as  a  substantiye  with 
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(s)  and  as  a  yerb  with  (b),  ezar, 
WuuhoT  (Wtn-ju),  Sa/Mbury(SAAlz-- 
bert),  SL8,  duoem,  esM,  duAonour, 
bnnness,  scu^ors,  Kenedck  (keztk), 
he  bellof<;«,  beaux,  eeal,  sLee,  whis- 
one,  whizzed. 

(Zh  zh^.  Hart  1669  Teco^:nized  this 
Bonnd  in  French  bnt  not  in  English. 
Its  earliest  recognition  in  English  is 
by  Mi^ge  1688,  who  being  a  French- 
man distingnished  it  firom  (sh)  with 
which  it  was  long  confused.  It  is 
derived  generally  from  (zi)  and  hence 
is  generally  spelled  a,  z  except  in 
some  recent  words,  where  the  Modem 
French  sound  is  employed.  In  19. 
we  haye  :  ron^g,  rou^^,  /en  de 
mots,  which  Worcester  wntes  (zhun*- 
dtmoo')  in  place  of  Feline's  (zhoe  d- 
mo),  pleasure,  diyiMon,  abscixnon, 
azare. 

(<)  When  a  mnte  (p,  t,  k)  ends  a 
word,  and  a  pause  follows,  as  the 
contact  is  loosened,  a  slight  breath 
escapes,  not  marked  in  writing,  but 


yery  apparent  in  (ksepS  bet',  baak^. 
This  was  probably  always  used  in 
English,  and  its  absence,  which  ren- 
ders the  consonantdifficultto  be  heard, 
was  probably  the  occasion  of  the 
suppression  of  such  final  consonants 
in  French. 
C)    If  a  sonant  (b,  d,  g)  end  a  word, 
many  speakers  force  out  a  faint  mur* 
munng  sound  after   remoying  tke 
contact  as  (eb',  ssd',  bffig')  edd,  add^ 
bofffff  similar  to  the  French  indica- 
tion of  their  e  muet  in  such  a  place. 
In  some  speakers  this  amounts  to 
adding  (b),  and  then  it  is  reco^puzed 
in  satiric^  orthography  by  writing  « 
as  ebbOf  adda^  hagga, 
{q\    The  cluck  indicated  by  t%U, 
\n.    The  cluck  indicated  by  eVek, 
[*)    The   primary  accent  which   has 
never   been   indicated   in   Kngliah 
orthography. 
(:)    The  secondary  accent,  which  has 
neyer  been  indicated  in  English  or- 
thography. 


§  3.    Historical  Phonetic  Spelling. 

The  great  multiplicity  of  forms  for  the  same  sound,  joined 
to  the  existing  variety  of  sounds  for  the  same  form/  shewn 
in  the  preceding  sections,  has  urged  many  persons  to  attempt 
correcting  both  by  one  stroke,  as  a  matter  of  literature  and 
science,  and  still  more  with  a  view  to  education  and  uni- 
formity of  pronunciation,  and  with  a  hope  of  making  our 
language  more  easy  to  acquire  by  foreigners.  The  devioe 
has  generally  consisted  either  in  the  introduction  of  new 
letters,  or  in  giving  constant  values  to  known  combinations, 
so  that  the  same  sound  should  be  always  represented  by  the 
same  letters  and  conversely.  In  the  xii  th  or  xiii  th  centuiy 
we  had  Orrmin,  in  the  xvi  th  Smith,  Hart,  BuUokar ;  in  the 
XVII  th  Gill,  Butler,  Wilkins ;  in  the  xviii  th,  Franklin  and 
many  others  after  him  in  the  same  and  in  the  xix  th  century 
both  in  England  and  America.  The  most  persistent  attempt 
is  the  phonotypy  which  grew  out  of  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman's  pho- 
nography or  phonetic  shorthand,  and  which  in  various  forms 

^  The  strange  fantastical  yarietyof  purpose  (like  an  honest  man  &  a  souldier) 

our  orthograpny,  when  yiewed  solely  and  now  is  he  tum'd  orthography,  his 

firom  the  phonetic  point  of  yiew,  could  words  are  a  yery  fantasticall  banauet, 

not  &il  to  attract  Shakspere's  atten-  iust  so  many  strange  dishes.''    Mueh 

lion.    Hence  he  makes  Benedick  speak  Ado,  ii.  3,  speech  5,  fo.  1623,  p.  107> 

thus  of  the  loye-sick  Claudio :    **  He  col.  2. 
was  wont  to  speake  plaine,  &  to  the 
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lias  been  regularly  used  in  printed  periodicals  from  1843  to 
the  present  day.^  Such  schemes  are  different  from  those 
which  aim  at  a  universal  alphabet  for  the  purposes  of  science 
or  missionary  enterprize,  such  as  the  alphabets  of  Max  Miiller, 
Lepsius,  Merkel,  Melville  Bell,  and  the  palaeotype  used  in 
this  volume.  And  neither  have  the  slightest  connection  with 
the  scheme  of  a  universal  language,  or  with  any  view  of 
altering  our  language  in  any  way,  although  they  have  been 
often  confounded  with  such  impossibilities. 

After  reviewing  the  two  preceding  sections  the  question 
naturally  arises  :  is  it  possible  from  the  general,  firmly  estab* 
Ushed  English  tcses,  to  construct  a  system  of  orthography  which 
should  represent  our  pronunciation  at  the  present  day  ?  If  such 
a  spelling  were  possible  it  would  clearly  be  so  suggestive 
that  it  would  be  legible  to  the  mere  English  reader  almost 
without  instruction.  It  seems  possible,  and  at  least  worth 
the  trial,  for  numerous  instances  occur  in  which  it  is  ad- 
visable to  attempt  indicating  soimds  to  purely  English 
readers  by  combinations  of  the  letters  with  which  they  are 
&miliar.  It  is  also  only  by  exhibiting  such  a  tentative  or- 
thography that  the  possibility  of  altenng  our  spelling  so  as 
to  more  or  less  indicate  our  pronunciation,  but  without  alter- 
ing our  alphabet,  could  be  properly  considered.  The  follow- 
ing scheme  is  based  upon  the  two  preceding  tables,  and  will 
be  termed  glossottpe,  as  suggested  on  p.  13,  from  its  main 
use  in  compiling  provincial  glossaries. 

In  the  phonetic  alphabet  used  by  Mr.  I.  Pitman  and  myself, 
only  34  simple  sounds,  4  vowel  diphthongs,  and  2  consonant  diph- 
thongs, were  represented,  giving  a  total  of  40  letters  in  the  follow- 
ing Older :  (ii,  ee,  aa,  aa,  00,  uu ;  «,  e,  se,  o,  9,  u\  oi,  oi, 
en,  iu;  jwh;  pbtd  tsh  dzh  kg,  f  v  th  dh  s  z  sh  zh,  r 
1  m  n  q).  The  numerous  texts  which  have  been  printed  in  this 
alphabet  have  shown  that  it  suffices  for  printing  our  pronunciation 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  satisfy  such  ears  as  have  not  been 
sharpened  by  a  phonetic  education.  We  may,  therefore,  commence 
our  investigations  by  determining  the  best  representatives  of  these 
sounds. 

From  the  xvi  th  century  m,  00  represent  (ii,  uu)  with  certainty, 
from  the  xvnth  ai,  au  represent  {$$,  aa)  with  almost,   but  not 


^  The  writer  of  tliu  treatise  was 
much  connected  with  this  last  scheme 
firom  1S43  to  1849,  and  in  1848-9  pnb- 
IiBhed  two  editions  of  the  Testament, 
many  hooks,  and  a  weekly  newspaper, 
the  Phonetic  New%  in  the  alj^het 
•ettled  by  Mr.  I.  Pitman  and  himself 
in  1846,  which  differs  in  many  respects 
teom  that  now  used  by  Mr.  I.  Pitman. 


If  an  alphabet  differinfc  entirely  from 
the  Boman  is  to  be  nsed,  and  none 
other  can  be  expected  to  find  &yonr 
for  all  languages,  the  principles  npon 
which  Mr.  Melyille  Sell's  yanons 
alphabets  of  Visible  Speech,  for  print- 
ing, long  and  short  hand  writing,  are 
formed,  seem  to  be  the  best  himerto 
proposed. 
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quite,  the  same  certainty.  But  there  is  no  usual  way  of  repre- 
senting (oo).  The  combinations  oe,  oa  are  so  unfrequent  that  they 
would  occasion  hesitation  in  unusual  positions,  as:  hoep,  hoop, 
for  hope.  Symbols  for  (aa)  have  disappeared  since  the  XTnth 
century.  The  two  exclamations  oh/  ah  I  present  the  only  com- 
binations to  which  no  other  value  seems  to  have  been  assigned ;  but 
the  combinations  oh,  ah^  are  scarcely  used  in  other  words.  We 
have  then  ee,  ai,  ah^  au,  oh^  oo^  as  the  only  certain  represen- 
tatives of  the  six  long  vowels  (ii,  ee^  aa,  aa,  oo,  uu). 

The  short  vowels  (t,  e)  have  been  uniformly  represented  by  f ,  # 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  obviate  the 
ambiguity  of  their  also  representing  (ai,  ii)  in  accented  syUables, 
without  pursuing  Omnin's  plan  and  doubling  the  following  con- 
sonant, when  it  is  one  of  possible  initial  combination ;  thus,  vtbrait 
would    suggest  (vai'br^),   rather  than  (vt4*rtfrt),   which  would 
require  vihhrait  for  certainty,  and  this  notation  may  be  adopted 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  writer.     From  the  xvn  th  century  «,  o,  u 
have  been  in  like  manner  the  constant  representatives  of  (ee,  o,  9), 
although  they  would  also  require  duplication  of  the  following 
consonant  to  preserve  them  from  the  ambiguity  of  {ee,  00,  iu),  as : 
fammin,  netting ^  Jussi  =  famine,  knotting,  fussy,  compared  with : 
famous,  noting,  fasee  ^faimtUy  nohting^  fitoue,  or  fyooue.    The  last 
short  vowel  sound  (u)  occasions  great  <£fficulty.     In  fact  it  is  not 
recognised  generally   as  distinct  from  (uu),  except  in  such  rare 
pairs,  as  fool  fuUy  pool  ptdl,    Ab  00,  u  have  already  been  appro- 
priated, and  as  om,  employed  for  this  sound  in  wotUd,  eotUd,  shauldj 
would  inevitably  suggest  the  sound  (eu)  in  other  situations,  we  are 
driven  to  some  modiBcation  of  00,  u.     The  form  uh  is  not  English, 
and  has  been  frequently  used  conventionally  for  (oo),  so  that  it  is 
excluded.     The    exclamation  pooh/  although  dictionary  makers 
seem  only  to  recognize  the  orthography  pugh,  is  yet  sufficiently 
familiar  in  the  other  spelling  to  all  readers,*  and  suggests  the  form 
ooh  for  the  sound  of  (u).     It  is  certainly  long,  but  it  is  known, 
and  could  only  mislead  so  far  as  to  cause  the  reader  to  substitute 
(uu)  for  (w).     The  six  short  vowels  are,  therefore,  i,  e,  a,  0,  «,  ooh. 
Of  the  only  recognised  forms  for  diphthongs :  oy,  oWf  ew  »  (ai, 
eu,  iu),  as  in  hog^  nowy  new^  the  first  is  unobjectionable,  but  the 
other  two  do  not  begin  with  the  elements  represented  by  0,  «,  (0,  e). 
The  common  diphthong  (ai)  has  no  representative  distinct  from 
♦,   y,   which  are  already  appropriated.      For  writing  provincial 
dialects  a  careful  separation  of  the  various  diphthongal  forms  is 
important.     Hence  a  systematic  mode  of  representing  diphthongs  is 
indispenBable,  and  it  must  be  founded  upon  the  historical  use  of 
g,  w,  as  the  second  element,  which  involves  the  rejection  of  such 
final  forms  as  ay,  aw,  for  the  sounds  already  symbolised  by  ai,  au. 
By  simply  prefixing  any  of  the  vowels  ee,   ai,   ah,   au,   oh,  00, 
4,  $,   a,   0,   u,   ooh,  to  y,  to,   we  obtain  most  suggestive  forms 

^  As  in  Prof.  Max  MOller's  pooh-      Leeturet  on  the  8cimo$  of  Language, 
pooh  theory  of  the  origin  of  words,      i,  344. 
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of  diphthongs,  containing  those  vowels  run  on  to  a  final  ee,  oOf 
typified  by  the  y,  tr.  Thus :  aiy  {ed)  is  the  nsual  English  may, — 
ahp  (aai),  aySy  or  German  a#, — auy  (aaI),  a  broad  sound  of  joy, — 
ohtf  {ooi),  a  provincial  sound  of  boy, — ooy  (uui),  the  Italian  lui,  and 
common  sailors'  huoy, — ei/  (ei),  the  Scotch  btte, — at^  (aei),  a  Cockney 
long  «, — oy  (oi)  the  usual  boy, — My  (oi)  the  usual  bwy,  Quy ; — eew 
(iiu)  an  exaggerated  Italian  tti, — aiw  {eeu),  an  exaggerated  Italian 
eu, — ahw  (au),  the  German  aw, — auw,  a  broad  provincial  how, — 
ohw  (oou)  the  common  English  knoc^ ; — iw  (tu)  the  American  and, 
perhaps,  the  common  English  neWy  for  which  both  Wallis  and 
Price  (p.  139)  nsed  the  sign  tu;, — ew  (eu)  the  true  Italian  w, — aw 
(feu)  the  Korfolk  poimd, — ow  (on)  a  provincial  ow, — mo  (au)  the 
common  English  now.  The  use  of  y,  w  being  only  a  systematisation 
of  an  old  extinct  method  of  writiug  diphthongs  may  be  fairly  re- 
garded as  historical,  and  gives  great  power  to  this  system  of  writing. 

The  sounds  of  (j,  w,  h)  must  be  represented  by  y,  Wy  h,  having 
no  other  historic  equivalents.  But  as  y,  u?  have  been  already  used 
for  diphthongs,  and  A  is  a  modifying  symbol  in  ah,  oh,  ooh,  in  which 
sense  it  must  also  be  employed  amongst  the  consonant  combinations, 
whenever  y,  w,  h  occur  iu  such  situations  as  would  occasion 
ambiguity,  the  recognized  expedient  of  inserting  a  hyphen,  as  ai-y, 
oh'Wf  O'hy  must  be  resorted  to.  The  sound  of  (wh)  must  be  re- 
presented by  the  historical  symbol  wh,  instead  of  the  anglosaxon 
hw,  which  is  now  uncouth. 

The  consonants  and  consonantal  diphthongs  must  he  p  h,  t  d, 
^^  jV  ^  Sff  f  ^9  ^^  ^^i  s  %,  8h  zh,  r  I  m  n  ny,  for  althongh  dh, 
zh  are  unhistorical,  they  have  long  been  generally  recognised  as 
orthoepical  symbols.  To  these  it  seems  best  to  add  the  historical 
nk  for  the  unhistorical  nyk  (qk) ;  but  nyy  must  be  used  for  (qg) 
to  prevent  ambiguity,  as  in  singer}  fingger.  Hyphens  must  be 
employed  in  i-h,  d-h,  *-A,  «-A,  n-y,  n-k,  when  each  letter  represents 
a  separate  element.  All  truly  doubled  consonants  must  also  be 
hyphened,  as  boohk-kais,  bookcase,  distinct  from  hoohkking,  booking, 
and  un-ohnd,  unowned,  from  un-nohn,  unknown. 

The  pi'actical  writing  alphabet  of  the  English  language  will 
therefore  consist  of  42  symbols,  which  may  be  fairly  called  "  his- 
torical," namely :  ee,  at,  ah,  au,  oh,  oo ;  i,  e,  a,  o,  ti,  ooh ;  uy, 
oy,  uw,  iw:  y,  w  wh,  h;  p  h,  t  d,  ch  j,  k  g;  f  v,  th  dh, 
8  js,  9h  %h,  r  I,  m  n  ng  nk.  But  the  use  of  this  alphabet  would 
soon  point  out  deficiencies,  for  example  air,  ohr,  are  no  adequate 
representatives  of  the  words :  air,  oar.  The  indistinct  murmur 
which  forms  the  conclusion  of  these  words  as  generally  pronounced 
may  be  written  ('),  as  the  historical  representative  of  an  omitted 
found,  and  the  full  theoretical  sound  may  be  iudicated  by  V.     This 

^  As  these  letters  are  really  con-  for  thth^  dhdh,  thsh,  thzh  (altlioiu;h  in 

tractions  lor  iah  dzh,  when  tliey  are  older  English    mA  is  often  used  for 

doubled  to  shew  that  the  preceding  8h8h\  'because  tth  ^presents  a  really 

Towel  is  short,  it  is  natural  to  double  different  sound,  thus   Matihiw  would 

only  the  first  element,  and  write  tch,  dj,  be    (Mset'thiu)    not    (Msdth'iu,)    and 

xneanb^  U»h,   ddzh.     But  it  is  not  0t<<A=(«rtth),  eighth, 
allowable  to  write  tth,  ddh,  mA,  ssA 
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ftill  Bound  is  always  heard  if  another  yowel  follows,  as  Mring^ 
jpoVring^  pooW0r^  fuy^rij  Aiu^'rifi^ shearing,  pouring,  poorer,  fieiy, 
lowering.  Such  sounds  as  her^  cur^  as  distinct  from  Airing,  oc^tir- 
rence,  require  a  means  of  representing  the  folly  trilled  r  after  a 
Yowel,  as  common  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  examples  chosen 
suggests  the  expedient  commonly  employed  of  writing  rr^  so  that 
herd  or  Mrd  is  English,  and  hsrrd  is  Scotch  *■  heard/  The  vowda 
in  '^  air,  oar,  her"  however,  as  distinct  from  those  in  '^hale,  hole, 
herring,"  have  not  yet  heen  represented,  and  several  other  signs 
will  he  found  indispensahle  in  writing  those  dialectic  sounds  wluch 
are  here  of  prime  importance. 

Now,  on  examining  the  long  and  short  vowels,  ee  t ,  ai  0,  ah  a^ 
au  0,  oh  Uy  00  ooh  ss  (ii  »',  M  e,  aa  ee,  aa  0,  00  9,  uu  «),  it  is  readily 
seen  that  they  are  more  distinct  in  quality,  than  in  quantity.     In 
fact  Englishmen  find  the  true  short  sounds  of  the  long  vowels,  and 
the  true  long  sounds  of  the  short  vowels  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
the  long  and  short  sounds  respectively.     This  suggests  the  employ- 
<  ment  of  the  quantitative  signs  (")  and  (*'),  when  prominence  is  to  he 
\given  to  the  quantity,  the  unmarked  sign  heing  regarded  as  douht- 
Ifiil,  just  as  in  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  Welsh,  and  generally.     Thus 
ien  is  Scotch,  een  Yorkshire  for  the  plural  of  '  eye' ;  wait  or  u>a%yi 
is  English,  wdtt  Scotch,  itdhn  is  Norfolk  and  American  ''stone," 
hdok  is   Scotch,   h6ohk  southern  English,  hook  northern  English, 
''hook,"   Bath  is  the  local,   Bdhth  the  usual  pronunciation  of 
*'  Bath,"  and  the  true  sound  of  "  air"  is  perhaps  aV,  for  which  afr 
is  practically  suf&cient,  and  the  true  sound  of  oar  is  very  nearly, 
hut  not  quite  o'r.     Another  way  of  representing  the  quantity  is  the 
thoroughly  English  method  introduced  hy  Orrmin,  to  which  we 
have  already  found   it    convenient  to   have  occasional  recourse, 
namely,  to  allow  a  single  following  consonant  to  indicate  the  length, 
and  two  following  consonants  the  hrevity,  of  the  preceding  vowel, 
open  vowels  remaining  ambiguous.     Thus  the  preceding  examples 
may  he  written  in  order:    emn  Mn,   wait  waitty   itohiWy   hooki, 
hoohkk,  hooky  Bothy  Bahth,  the  short  sounds  of  the  two  last  becoming 
Baththy  Bahthth.     Other  methods  of  representing  quantity  in  con- 
nection with  accent  will  be  given  presentiy. 

Any  one  who  tried  to  write  down  provincial  or  foreign  sounds 
would  still  find  considerable  deficiencies.  The  following  sixteen 
additional  vowel  signs  are,  however,  all  that  it  seems  expedient 
to  admit,  the  principle  of  ambiguous  quantity  ^plying  as  before. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  use : — 
#As(e),  for  the  broader  sound  of  e  verging  into  a,  heard  in  Scotland, 

and  generaU^r  in  the  north  of  England  in  place  of  (e),  French 

I4tey  Italian  open  e.    This  may  also  be  taken  as  the  sound  of 

ai  in  airy  which  may  be  written  ehr, 
oaa(o),  for  true  sound  of  oa  in  oaW  «  oar,  known  pravincially 

even  when  not  followed  by  r,  a  broad  sound  of  oh  verging  tx) 

aUy  Italian  open  0, 
iifEs(y),  for  Scotch  m»,  French  ti,  GFerman  Uy  being  ee  or  rather  i 

pronounced  with  rounded  lips. 
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eu^{9)y  for  close  Prench  eu,  which  has  two  80tmd%  close  as  in 
j'eune,  and  open  as  mjeiinems(9,  ob),  not  ordinarily  distingoished 
bj  Ihiglishmen ;  the  first  is  at,  the  second  e  or  eh,  pronounced 
with  rounded  lips. 

h=(a),  to  represent  French  nasality  when  it  occurs,  as  in  enfant , 
vin,  hon,  un,  which  might  be  written  a;sfaSy  ois,  hov,  us. 

khy  ^A=(kh,  gh),  for  the  Scotch  and  German  guttural  eh,  but  (i^h^ 
may,  when  desired,  be  distinguished  as  yh,  and  (kirh,  gi^h) 
may  be  written  kwh,  gwh. 

A»(lhh)  for  the  common  Welch  U. 

rr=(.r)  for  the  strongly  tnlled  Scotch  r  not  preceding  a  vowel,  as 
herrd. 

rAs(grh)  or  (r)  for  the  French,  German,  and  Northumbrian  so 
called  r  ffrasseyS,  guttural  r  or  burr. 
For  still  more  accurate  dialectic  writing,  use : 

«^as(ah^  for  the  fine  southern  ah  yergiug  to  a. 

aa^{aa^  for  a  deeper  sound  of  ah, 

ao^{dh)  for  the  broad  Scotch  ah  yerging  to  au, 

uh^(7s),  for  that  deeper  sound  of  tt  which  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
in  the  proTiQcial  diphthongs  uhy,  uhw  Tsd,  ani),  if  not  elsewhere. 

tfti=(a>),  for  a  still  deeper  sound  of  t«,  occasionally  heard. 

i<0»(«h)  for  the  ooh  verging  to  oh,  or  the  oh  verging  to  oo,  heard  in 
many  provincial  dialects,  the  true  Italian  close  o, 

thy  tte=(i,  u)  for  the  sound  of  ui  verging  to  m  or  oo  respectively,  as 
heard  dialectically  in  English,  German,  and  French,  ih  being 
a  frequent  form  of  the  German  U,  and  ue  being  the  Swedish  v. 

09as(oB),  for  the  true  German  6,  and  open  sound  of  French  eu,  de- 
scribed under  eu  above. 

i  or  ^=s(®),  for  the  sound  of  ti  in  "  cur,"  or  ^  in  herd,  which  may  be 
written  kir,  hSrd,  (or  hr  hard,  if  the  type  S  is  deficient,)  when 
it  is  considered  necessary  to  distinguish  them  £rom  kur,  herd. 

d  oTP  ■*(«),  for  that  frequent  obscure  unaccented  a  found  in  conary, 
real,  tenant,  which  may  be  written  k&nehri,  reedl,  tenndnt,  (or 
if  the  type  &  is  deficient,  ktmehri,  reeol,  tenuant),  when  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  distinguish  it  from  a  or  tt. 

f  or  f  =  (y)  for  the  obscure  sound  of  e  goodness,  which  would  be 
written  goohdnies,  (or,  if  the  type  i  is  deficient,  goohdnw,) 
when  it  was  thought  necessary  to  distinguish  it  from  e. 

By  thus  adding  from  4  to  12  vowels  to  the  original  12,  only  8  un- 
asaal,  or  obscure  vowels,  out  of  the  36  recognized  in  Palaeotype, 
viz.,  back  (a),  mid  (y,  oh,  oh,  oh,  oh)  and^ew^  (ph,  aeh),  are  left  with- 
out signs,  and  these  probably  do  not  occur  in  any  provincial  English 
dialectic  pronunciation,  but  might,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  repre- 
sented by  6 :  U,  ih,  uoh,  oah,  ooh ;  euh,  oeh,  respectively,  the  first 
two  on  account  of  their  partial  resemblance  to  the  German  6,  U, 
and  the  others  on  account  of  their  being  liable  to  be  confused  with 
the  sounds  already  represented  by  S,  uo,  oa,  ao,  eu,  oe,  respectively. 

The  sixteen  additional  vowel  signs  are  therefore  U,  aa,  ae,  ao,  i,  eh, 
euy  'i,  ih,  oa,  oe,  tut,  ue,  uh,  ui,  uo,  and  although  they  are  chiefly 
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unhutorical,  they  are  so  suggestive  tliat  they  oould  be  readily 
fixed  on  the  memory.  Compare  ae^k  Aent^OAlL  aunt,  in  sonthem 
English,  ask  ant  in  fine  Yorkshire ;  il  el  English,  el  fthl  Sootchs 
ill  ell ;  mdan  Sqotch  »  man,  unku  geud  shiun  Scotch  =  unco  guid 
shoon ;  noa  doa^tU  gaa  Norfolk=no  don't  go ;  Goete  hdekke  Oerman 
»  GK)ethe  bocke,  muen  Devonshire  smoon,  l^n  Cockney  =  learn, 
pair  hdhdi  Scotch  »  puir  body. 

The  system  of  diphthongs  may  now  be  completed  by  using  the 
16  additional  vowels  as  prefixed  to  ff,  w;  and  also  by  using  all 
the  28  vowek  as  prefixes  to  (')  and  to  ui.  The  (')  diphthongs 
are  not  uncommon  provincially,  the  ui  diphthongs  are  rare,  but  are 
found  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  The  easy  method  thus 
furnished  for  representing  complicated  diphthongal  sounds,  which 
are  so  frequently  met  with  in  provincial  utterances,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  recommendations  for  glossotype  as  a  means  of  writing 
English  dialects. 

Any  mode  of  marking  the  position  of  the  accent  is  imhistorical, 
but  it  is  BO  important  in  unknown  words,  as  all  written  in  Glosso- 
type must  be  considered,  that  the  Spanish  custom  of  marking  its 
position,  when  not  fumi^ed  by  some  simple  rule,  is  well  worthy 
of  imitation.^  This  rule  for  EngHsh  has  been  laid  down  thus  by 
Mr.  Melville  Bell :  The  accent  is  to  be  read  on  the  first  syllable, 
unless  otherwise  expressed.* 

The  accent  mark  on  an  ambiguous  vowel  or  diphthong  will  be 
the  aetUe  on  the  first  portion  of  the  symbol,  as  reedeem,  ohtdin.  The 
accent  mark  on  a  short  vowel  will  be  the  ffrave,  and  on  a  long 
vowel  the  circumflex,  thus  combining  the  notes  of  quantity  and 
accent,  as :  deemdhnd,  deemdhnd.  When  the  accent  falls  on  more 
than  one  syllable,  it  should  always  be  written,  as :  ^6ytr<i»ss high- 
way, dondhhzdihdhre  ^  unabsehbare,  German.  The  evenness  of 
Erench  accent  had  also  best  be  noted  in  this  way  for  English 
readers,  as  dvfdir «  enfant,  or  otherwise  an  exception  to  the  rale 
must  be  made  for  Erench  words  only,  which  would  then  have  to  be 
specially  named.  The  small  number  of  accented  letters  supplied  to 
English  founts  renders  it  advisable  to  have  a  substitute  for  these 
accent  marks,  and  the  turned  period  used  in  palaeotype  will  be 
found  most  convenient.  A  device  familiar  to  writers  of  pronounc- 
ing dictionaries  will  enable  us  to  indicate  the  long  vowel  by  placing 


^  Thifilang^aaffe  seems  to  be  the  only 
one,  except  GreeK,  m  'which  the  neces- 
sity of  marking  the  position  of  the  ac- 
cent has  been  acknowledged.  In  Por- 
tugnese.  Italian,  English,  and  Bussian, 
the  position  of  the  accent  is  a  constant 
source  of  difficulty  to  foreigners.  The 
Spanish  Academy  in  its  anxiety  to 
avoid  many  accent  marks,  and  its  desire 
to  prevent  ambi|^ity,  lays  down  Jlvs 
rather  lengthy  rales  for  placing  the  ac- 
cent mark,  which  are  generally  adopted 
by  Spanish  printers,  whether  they  are 


80  by  writers  I  cannot  say.  When  I 
printed  phonetically  I  carried  out  a 
similar  s^rstem,  but  the  value  of  it  was 
not  sufficiently  appreciated,  for  few  or 
no  peraons  used  accents  in  writing,  and 
Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  and  almost  all  other 
phonetic  printers,  have  utter!y  ignored 
accents,  at  least  for  all  native  words. 
Mr.  Melville  Bell  has  however  con- 
sistently carried  out  his  one  simple 
rule,  which  is  here  recommended  to 
Glossotypists. 
'  Visible  Speech  for  the  Million,  p.  6, 
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the  tamed  period  immediately  after  it,  as  reesee'd,  and  the  short 
Towel  by  placing  it  after  the  following  consonant,  as  empir'ik. 
This  principle  may  be  applied  to  monosyllables,  thus  readily  dis- 
tinguishing: Yorkshire  hoo'k,  Scotch  hook-,  English  boohk',  with- 
out having  to  double  the  following  consonant.  The  principle  may 
also  be  applied  to  shew  the  length  of  the  first  element  of  diphthongs, 
80  that  the  true  English  '*  may  know,"  may  be  written  mdiy  ndhw, 
or  maty  noh'to,  while  hHiyd,  ndaw  or  haiyd  noaw  would  indicate 
(b«id  nou),  which  are  the  Teviotdale  pronunciation  of  "bide,  knoll." 

Great  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  this  system  of  writing  from 
a  belief  that  it  is  not  a  philosophical  toy  or  a  plaything,  but  may 
prove  extensively  useful. to  writers  of  pronouncing  vocabularies,  to 
provincial  glossarists,  to  travellers  forming  word  lists,  to  writers  of 
Scotch  novels,  and  authors  of  provincial  poems  and  tales,  all  of 
whom  at  present  introduce  more  or  less  unsystematic,  ambiguous, 
or  unintelligible  orthographies.^  It  will  be  employed,  therefore, 
for  the  representation  of  dialectic  EngUsh  and  Scotch  in  Chap.  XI. 
§  4.  Except  for  the  closest  scientific  purposes,  for  which  palaeo- 
type,  or  some  system  as  extensive,  is  requisite,  Glossotype  as  here 
presented,  will  be  found  suflS-cient.* 

The  practical  use  of  this  system  of  writing'  has  suggested  some 
improvements  in  the  tabular  arrangement,  and  the  preliminary  table 
on  p.  16,  must  therefore  be  considered  as  cancelled  and  replaced  by 
those  on  pp.  614-5.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  simplest  form  of 
Glossotype,  which  may  be  fairly  termed  historical  phonetic  spelling, 
is  presented,  contaimng  only  two  of  the  additional  vowels,  eu,  tit, 
without  which  no  dialects  could  be  even  approximatively  written. 
In  the  second,  these  two  and  the  other  fourteen  are  briefly  ex- 
plained, some  vowel  progressions  are  iatroduced  which  may  assist 
the  reader  in  forming  a  conception  of  the  sounds,  and  the  exact 
value  of  the  28  glossotype  vowels,  the  diphthongs  and  consonants 
is  fixed  by  a  comparison  with  palaeotype. 


^  In  Ur.  Peacock's  Glossaries  (Tran- 
flactiooB  of  the  Philolozical  Society, 
1867,  Sapplement  Part  II.)  a  partialnr 
systematic  method  of  writing  is  adopted, 
explained  in  the  annexed  Essay  on 
Some  Leading  Characteristics  of  the 
Dialects. etc.,  p.  11  note;  but  on  en- 
deaTonring  to  transliterate  the  speci- 
mens of  the  North  and  South  Lonsdale 
dialects  there  given  (pp.  31,  32)  into 
glossotype,  I  fonnd  several  combina- 
tions and  signs  employed  which  had 
not  been  preyioasly  explained,  and 
which  I  haa  simply  to  gness  at.  Yet 
Ht.  Peacock's  writii^  is  a  gem  com- 
pared to  most  which  I  have  met  with, 
for  they  eeneraUy  leave  me  in  a  state 
of  utter  oewilderment.  Few  writers 
even  condescend  to  eive  a  key  at  all, 
and  in  Mr.  Peacocx's  Glossaries,  the 
editor  has  not  considered  it  necessary 


to  prefix  a  key  conspicuously,  but  has  left 
it  hidden  in  a  footnote  to  an  appended 
essay,  as  if  it  were  of  no  consequence, 
instead  of  being  of  prime  importance. 
One  consequence  of  this  to  myself  was, 
tiiat  I  did  not  discover  the  key  till  I 
had  with  great  difficul^,  ana  muoh 
uncertainty,  made  one  lor  myself  by 
examining  the  whole  glossary.  To 
form  a  system  of  writing  requires  pe- 
culiar studies.  The  present  glossotype 
is  the  result  of  much  thought  and  ex- 
perience extending  over  a  great  len^h 
of  time,  combined  with  long  practice 
in  phonetic  writing. 

^  Oriental  signs  can  easily  be  bor- 
rowed from  palaeotype,  or  supplied  by 
other  conventions. 

'  The  information  from  my  dialectic 
correspondents  (p.  277  note  1)  was 
cluefly  collected  by  means  of  Glo3sotype. 
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KEY    TO    GLOSSOTTPE. 

Especially  intended  for  writing  dialectic  EngUali  according  to  literary  English 
analogiee.  isolated  letters  and  words  in  Gloseotype  shonld  be  in  Italics.  No  letter 
or  combination  is  ever  mute ;  thus,  final  e  is  always  pronounced  as  in  German.  Never 
use  ay,  aw,  etc.,  for  at;  au,  etc.,  eren  when  final.  C.  Cockney,  D.  Dutch,  JE.  English, 
F.  Freneb,  O,  Oerman,  J.  Italian,  F.  ProTindal,  8.  Scotch,  IT.  Welsh. 


VOWSLS. 


d^gnat 
ahfath&r 
ai  iiOaii 
au  all 
e    net 
ee  meei 
euF.&u 


i  knit 
0  not 
oh  rose 
00  wooed 
ooh  wood 
u  nut 
mF.  u 


BiPHTHONOB. 


ay&P.C. 
ahj  O.  ai 
elj  may 
ej  8.  bite 
enjF.CBtl 


(')  an  indietinet  murmtsr. 
{^)  nasalis^  utterance. 

m  F.  nasal  n  is  written  ^ 

Obscure  Towels  are  double 
dotted  in  her  reealpoohd' 
m«,  for  which  turned  letters 
may  be  used  if  types  run 
short,  as :  her  reesl  goohdnis 

All  Yowel  signs  are  ambigu- 
ous, short  or  long,  and  may 
haye  their  quantity  distin- 
g[uished  when  desired,  by  a 
single  or  double  followmg 
consonant,  by  the  sinis  of 
quantity  ("  **),  or  C  V  or 
a  turned  period  (*)  placed 
immediately  after  a  long 
yowel  and  after  the  conso- 
nants following  a  sh6rt 
yowel,  as,  Torkshire  book 
book  b6ok  or  boo%  S.  bookk 
bdok  bdok  or  book',  £, 
boohkk  hUohk  bdohk  or 
boohk',  J^  noh'W  =  know, 
Teriotdale  noaw  =knoll. 

When  accents  are  not  marked 
by  n  for  ambiguous  yowels, 
or  [^  ^  *)  for  long  and  short 
yowels  as  aboye,  the  accent 
must  be  placed  in  reading 
on  the  first  syllable  of  a 
word.  I 


aw  P.  C. 
aliw  Q.  au 
aiw  C, 
ew/.  eu 
«uw  D. 
iw  mew 
owP. 
oliw  know 
•••••• 

uw  how 

•••••• 


oy  hoy 
ohyP. 
QOjI.FF. 
uy  high 
uiy  F,  ui 


In  all  these  diphthongs 
the  first  element  has  the 
sound  assigned  in  the 
preceding  column,  which 
IS  run  on  quickly,  with  a 
glide,  to  a  following  ee 
or  00  written  y  or  it. 
Numerous  other  diph- 
thongs can  be  formed  on 
the  same  model. 

Diphthongs  may  also  be 
formed  by  affixing  (')  as 
roA'<^  almost  rohhdrohud 
SB  road,  and  by  affixing 
m,  as  i>.  heuuie  s  huis, 
but  it  is  generally  suffi- 
cient to  treat  this  ui  as 
y,  thus :  hevye. 

In  the  rare  cases  when  any 
of  the  aboye  combinations 
do  not  form  single  yowels 
or  diphthongs,  introduce 
a  hyphen,  as  aA-ytf»/  = 
ayont  8,  Obserye  tiiat 
the  v>  and  y  of  the  conso- 
nants wh,  yh,  neyer  be- 
long the  preceding  yowel. 


CoxaoirAiiTa. 


b  hee 
oh  ehest 
d  doe 
^the 
i  fee 

g  go 

ghB.G.g 
hhe 

k  coo 
kw  queen 
kwh  8.  quh 
kh  G.ach 
1  lo 

Ih  jr.  II 

IjLgl 
m  me 
n  no 
ng  thing 


nk  think 
nj  L  gn 

P  P^ 
r    ray 

'r  air 

rr  L8.  r 

rh  P.F.  r 

B  see 

sh  she 

t  tin 

th  thin 

Y  vale 

w  wail 
wh  why 

J  y«< 

yh  8.  niehi 
z  zeal 
zh  vision 


Foreign  and  Oriental  sounds 
must  be  represented  by 
small  capitals,  oc,  by  special 
conyention. 

Really  doubled  consonants 
should  be  separated  by  a  hy- 
phen, as  im-fitf  AMssunknowa. 

When  any  of  the  aboye  com- 
binations do  not  form  single 
letters  introduce  a  hyphen, 
as  mad-huws,  Bog-hed,  Mek- 
hieth,  in-yrdm,  m-him, 
mie-kdp,  pot'huwe,  etc. 
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ExPLAKATIOir   OF  TEE  AsDZnOKAL  AST)  FOBXIGir  YoWELB. 


o    obscure  a  in  real,  criital, 

M  deeper  aonnd  of  ah,  in  G.  and  F. 

ae  between  a  and  ah,  fine  southern  E,  a 

in  HaJ^,  oak,  path,  pats,  wmmand, 
00  between  ah  and  au,  broad  ^.  a  in  num. 
i    the  obscure  sound  of  « in  h$rd,  when  it 

can  be  distinguished  from  9  or  w. 
th  between  9  and  a,  broad  northern  E,  and 

^.  «,  /.  open  9,  F,  L 
9u  produced   by    pronouncin||^    at    with 

rounded  lips,  F,  close  eu  mj9wis, 
t    obscure  «  or  0  in  goodnut, 
ih  resembling  ui  verging  towards  99,F,0,u 


oa  as  heard  in  oar,  between  0  and  oA, 

F.  E,  broad  0, 1,  open  0. 
09  produced  hj  pronouncing  9  or  9h  with 

rounded  hps,  F.  open  #«  mje^ne,  O.  0* 
ua  Tory  deep  sound  of  western  E.  u. 
ue  resembling   ui,   verging   towards  00^ 

Swedish  «. 
uh  deeper  and  broader  sound  of  u,  general 

in  P.  B,  and  8. 
ui  produced  by  pronouncing  ee  or  t  with 

rounded  lips,  8.  ui,  D.  Fi  u,  O,  u. 
uo  between   oh  and  00,   a  broader  ooh, 

J.  close  0  in  iomma,  Edinburgh  oooL 


YovTBL  Pboobbssionb,  arranged  to  shew  approximatiyely  how  the  (italic)  sixteen 
additional  and  foreign  yowels  lie  oetween  the  (roman)  twelve  usual  English  sounds. 

1.  palaiai  to  guttural:    eeiaieMaa#ah 

2.  guttural  to  labial:    tkaaaowiooaohuo    ooh    00. 

3.  labial  to  palatal :  I)  00    U9    ui    ih    ee;    2)  oh    09    9U    ai 

4.  d9eptohighf069eur9:    ua    uh    u    a    i    'i. 


Glossottpe  Compabsd  "WITH  Falaeottpe. 

When  more  than  one  palaeotvpic  symbol  is  placed  after  a  single  vowel,  the  first 
represents  the  sound  that  would  be  naturally  given  to  it  by  an  En^ish  reader,  and  the 
two  may  be  distinguished,  when  required,  as  previously  explained,  Glossotype  in  Italioo, 
Falaeotype  in  ().    The  arrangement  is  partially  systematic. 


.•«i»mrm 


YOWKLB. 

Hiotorioal.  1   Additional. 


D1FHTHONO6. 
Tsorios,  JFsoriot. 


ee  (ii  i) 

at  (ee  i) 

ah  (aa  a) 
au  (aa  a) 
oh  (00  0) 
00  (nu  n) 

t  (f  it) 
e  (e  ee) 

a  (sB  seae) 
0  {o  00) 

U  (9  99) 

ooh  {u  uu) 


»(y) 

eh  (e  ee) 
ae  (ah  aahV 
aa  {aa  a)  I 
ao  (ah  aah) 
oa  (00  o) 
ue  {jju  u) 

«*  (yy  y) 

ih  (n  I) 
eu  {99  9) 
oe  (oBOB  ce) 

g  (eoao  bo) 
uh  (a  ax) 
ua  (a>) 
uo  {uh  uuh) 


aiy  {eei  a) 
ehy  (Ei) 
aey  (aM) 
ahy  {di  aai) 
aay  (oi  aa\) 
ohy  {ooi  oi) 
ooy  (nui  m) 
uiy  (yi) 

ey  (ei) 
euy  {n  osi) 
ay  (sei) 
oy(oi) 
uy  (ai) 
«Ay  (ai) 


aw  (tftfU  0\k) 

ehw  (eu) 
a«r  (ahw) 
c^w  (au  aau) 
oat^  Toa) 
ohw  {ooM  om) 

uiw  (yn) 
iw  (in  Jii) 
Mi^  (eu) 
euto  {9M  oeu) 
aicr  (sBu) 
ow  (ou) 
tftr  (9U) 
tfA«;  (au) 


C0NBONAMT8. 
Fairt.  1     8inglo. 


i>  3  (p  b) 
<  <?  (t  d) 

*y  yy  (tj  gj)  I 

it^  yt(;  Qaw    I 

g«^) 
«?A  IT  (wh  w) 

/t^(fy)       i 

^A  dh  (til  dh) 

tf   8   (S  Z) 

«A  zh  (sh  zh) 
^y  (teh  dzh) 
yh  y  (jh  A;h  j) 
kh  gh  (kh  gh) 
kwhgwh{kuik 
gwh) 


h  (h  h') 

r7*(grlir) 

r(r) 

Vfor 

rr(.r) 

;A(Ui1i) 

IQ) 

H  f'l 

«i  (m) 
'm  Cm) 
n(n) 
'n  Cn) 

»y  (^j) 
wy(q) 

nife  (qk) 


Murtnur  '  (")    Fkbnch  Nasals — tax  «ir  on  tor  (aA  ei  oa  oa). 


The  eight  omitted  palaeotypio  vowels  may,  when  required,  be  indicated  by  writing — 

V,        th,        uohj       oahf       ooh :        9uh       09h 


for 


eh|       oh. 


oh,         oh ; 


ph, 


»h 
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The  higtorical  spelling  from  whicli  Gloseotype  has  been  eyolyed, 
18,  of  course,  not  proposed  for  immediate  adoption  in  literature, 
although  there  is  no  historical  or  etymological  reason  against  its 
use.  In  order  to  shew  the  effect  of  adopting  such  an  orthography 
in  place  of  that  now  current,  I  have  annexed  the  glossotypic 
spelling  of  some  lists  of  words  already  given  in  the  previous 
section  on  the  pages  referred  to  in  each  case,  in  which  the  reader 
will  £jid  the  solution  of  their  orthographical  riddles.  As  these  lists 
contain  the  principal  anomalies  of  spelling  in  our  language,  the 
absurdity  of  propagating  them  will  appear  strongly  in  reading  over 
their  sounds,  without  having  the  orthography  immediately  present 
to  the  eye.  The  historical  letters  only  are  used,  hence  the  un- 
accented vowels,  and  some  shades  of  sound  are  not  discriminated 
with  perfect  accuracy,  and  the  intention  has  been  rather  to  en- 
deavour to  give  the  letters  which  an  average  speller,  acquainted 
with  the  ordinary  orthography,  would  select  when  intending  to 
write  his  own  pronunciation  glossotypically,  than  to  aim  at  or- 
thoepical  accuracy,  as  the  appearance  which  would  be  presented 
if  such  a  style  of  spelling  were  adopted,  could  not  otherwise  be 
imitated.  For  this  reason  duplicated  consonants,  are  freely  ad- 
mitted, when  they  would  be  likely  to  suggest  themselves  to  the 
writer,  but  are  not  used  systematically,  and  only  the  ambiguous 
accent  (  )  is  employed.  The  order  of  the  sounds  is  that  given  in 
the  last  paragraph  of  p.  609. 


ee,  p.  599.  miniwshiee,  deem^en, 
Keez  Kolledj,  bee,  eecli,  fleed,  leer, 
Beechum,  leeg,  feet,  een,  kompleet, 
deev,  impr^en,  Lee,  kons^et,  konseey, 
seeiiTuri,  Lee,  reeseet,  Beevur,  peep'l, 
deem^en,  kee,  Weemz,  keed,  duyareea, 
inyal^ed,  greef,  maggaz^en,  greeT, 
Beenyur,  fiwz^e,  debr6e,  intreeg,  feetus, 
kee,  keed,  musk^etoh,  turk^ez. 

aiy  p.  596.  mait,  shamp&iii,  dailia, 
pain,  kamp&in,  strait,  trai,  naipeni  hah- 
peni,  jail,  E&ish&ut'n,  gaii,  plai^,  plai, 
grait,  ai !  vail,  rain,  wai,  ohai,  ait. 

ah,  p.  593.  fabdhur,  ahr,  ser&blvob, 
ah,  abmz,  Mabmzbeh,  aikl&h,  atint, 
bahrk,  klahrk,  babrt,  gahrd. 

au,  p.  593.  faul,  aum,  Mandlen 
Eolledj,  manlstik,  wank,  banmun,  baul, 
Maud,  nauti,  Yaun,  aun,  aufnl,  au, 
brand,  sauder,  ant,  ekstr&nduieri, 
Janijik,  Janrj,  faurk,  banrs. 

ohy  p.  602.  bobttir,  bobboy,  boh, 
Tobman,  sbob,  sobd,  pobst,  obts  wnts, 
Dobm,  bobs'n,  kobbnm,  dob,  bobn, 
oblvob,  ob,  8kroot6br  skrootwknr,  yobk 
broncb,  aprobp6b,  Grobvnur,  deep6b 
deppob,  sobl,  robg,  Tob-banl,  dbob, 
nob,  tobrdz,  ob,  Noblz,  kobtb,  kwobtb. 

ooy  p.  605.  gal6on,  Booben,  Bnkl6o, 
broo,  brood,  room,  roobabrb,  doo,  sboo, 


mooY,  nian6oyer,  too,  wood,  soop,  booz, 
tbroo,  Broom,  rondevdo,  Bnrt6o,  billi- 
d6o,  Kooper,  rooUng,  troo,  rool,  brooz- 
ing,  brooz,  Hoom,  too,  boo. 

f,  p.  599.  lanskip,  Sinjnn,  Jahrvis, 
pritti,  ginniz,  bifui,  bntcbiz,  forfit, 
Tibbuld,  bnzzif,  e^zibit,  ritb'm,  pit, 
marrijiz,  marrij,  pittid,  too  Ht,  siv, 
fippens,  wimmin,  grits,  Jabryis,  Missis, 
bizzi,  lettis,  bild,  biznis,  Tirrit,  Cbizzik, 
fizzik,  Windnm,  Botbsi,  mnnni,  AnnI, 
Biwli,  felli,  sbammi,  plaigi. 

#,  p.  595.  menni,  Pomfret,  Pestom, 
Mnykel,  Temz,  sed,  Abbergeni,  sez,  let, 
bed,  det,  Wenzdi,  al^j,  forred,  befiPer, 
Lester,  lepperd,  cbek,  rondeT6o,  ret- 
tnrik,  frend,  konsbens,  fettid,  koneetfr, 
berri,  ges,  pannijerrik,  gunnel,.  Tom- 
masez,  saiber,  yercboo,  Berlin^tnn, 
saffer,  better,  Urkert,  abuser — orsaibnr, 
Turcboo,  Burlingtun,  saffnr,  bettnr, 
TJrknrt,  abnsur. 

a,  p.  593.  sat,  Uyzak,  Makki,  dram, 
bay,  Danyob,  Tammnn,  plad,  sammnn, 
bar&ng,  felappam,  Talpiasb,  pik&nt. 

o,  p.  601.  rozzin,  onnnr,  on,  xni, 
forrod,  konnisant  konnis'nt,  Jon,  hok, 
peddagog,  noUedi. 

«,  p.  596.  ribbnn,  meersbnm,  ee- 
k(itcbun,umVl,mob8bun,  konsbns,  sun, 
duz,  luy,  tortus,  Linknn,  flud,  dnb'l, 
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tang,  belliu,  tappens,  amaMr,  kubbnrd, 
arviiidiwp6yz,  jEumel,  lik&r,  likknr. 

ooh,  p.  604.  woohmman,  Boohlling- 
broohk,  woohd,  woohstid,  Woohstur, 
knwchoohk,  koohd,  boohl. 

«y,  p.  697.  nuyv,  ujl,  daypii6isoli- 
fiflt,  huyt,  uying,  ny,  niTiidflerofl,  Kayn, 
myming,  niym,  bnynd,  indCiyt,  day, 
Inyr,  Buyn,  suy,  suyd,  vuylnxwiit,, 
vyl,  beeeiiyliiig,  beeg6yl,  bay,  flay, 
day,  saydOL 

0y,  p.  602.  barj6yB,  nom^  noyi, 
poynant,  kovn,  boy,  enj6yd,  ^yl,  koyt 
kwoyt,  boy  bwoy  booy,  boyd  booyd. 

uWf  p.  597.  kawchoak,  Makldwd, 
awr,  kawnter,  nawn,  dawt,  reendwnjs, 
bow,  knw,  aliSwd. 

iw,  p.  699.  monniwmeat,  inkiwbait, 
mancbiwmaikar,  biwti,  fiwd,  fiwdal, 
diws,  liwsan,  niw,  ahdiw,  yiw,  yiwd, 
fiwg'lmon,  amiwzing,  fiwsbia,  kiw, 
•miwz,  kiw,  implwo,  biwl,  siwt,  piwni, 
HwBtriiig,  fiwg,  iwnOyt,  Iwj6ea,  iw,  iw, 
iw,  iwl,  iw  Iwth,  w  yoo  yooth,  liiw- 
m&in,  hiwman,  biw,  Hiw,  Hiwz. 

v,p.  600.  bidyus,  anyan,  balil6oyBh, 
yanrd,  Denyil. 

«p,  p.  606.  kwayr,  panwidd,  waar, 
mm. 

vhj  p.  606.  wbea. 

A,  p.  698.  Kala-bao,  bobl,  Eob- 
k6oii,  nobl. 

p,  p.  602.  bikkop,  pai,  aip,  £lap- 
pam,  flapper,  flapt. 

b,  p.  694.  bee,  eb,  ebd,  baib,  £oh- 
boro,  Hobborn,  kabbard,  bobboy. 

t,  p.  604.  det,  yot,  inddyt,  sakt, 
nut,  tizzikal,  reeeeet,  tob,  tuym,  batter, 
too,  metsohtiat. 

df  p.  694.  delliom,  deep,  ad,  Boobd- 
dist,  traid,  Windam,  layd,  woobd, 
bord'a. 

eh,  p.  604.  Tairmicb^lli,  cbain, 
ahrcbt,  cbop^en,  Mabrcbbanks,  matcb, 
matebt. 

Jj,  p.  696.  Grionidj,  sobljar,  jodjment, 
ri^,  Wedjberi,  jeoi,  kolledj,  £ellinjam, 
jost 

kf  p.  600.  kan,  aktiwnt,  Bakkanal, 


akool,  aik,  bak,  bakt,  akwldnt,  hok, 
kail,  baik,  waak,  kwak,  kee,  ant^ek, 
XJrkort,  yaykuwat,  bak*l,  eka^pt. 

a,  p.  698.  blaggabrd,  gob,  eg,  begd, 
gobrt,  gee,  plaig. 

/,  p.  697.  fob,  iiiyf,  stif.  Btaft,  Awg*!- 
man,  of 'n,  lahf^  bahf,  saffer,  left^naat. 

9,  p.  606.  OT,  Beeyar,  baby,  neyriw, 
Grobvnar,  yeel,  bay,  rondey6o. 

thy,  p.  604.  Keetbli,  aittb,  apobtbem, 
Sawth-b&mtao,  tbin,  bloyth,  blaydb, 
Hatbiw. 

dh,  p.  696.  dbee,  breedb. 

a,  p.  603,  sel,  ais,  Gloeter  Gkoster, 
sabm,  Sissiater,  Woobstor,  see,  seen, 
kobal^,  Biz*m,  Massam,  bias,  biat, 
lis'n  epte'l,  miflBiB,  sobrd,  briaka,  bellaa, 
metsobtint. 

z,  p.  606.  sakiifayzini^,  sakrifayz, 
zabr,  Winzor,  Saolzben,  az,  diz^rn, 
eez,  diz6nnar,  biznis,  sizzerz,  Kezzik, 
bee  bellobz,  bobz,  zeel,  sayz,  wblzzing, 
wbizd. 

»hj  p.  604.  sbaiz,  fiwabia,  spesbal, 
sbao,  sboobgger,  sbeddiwl,  konsbua,  sbal, 
wisbt,  Asbtun,  kompr^sbun,  mobaban. 

zh,  p.  606.  roozbing,  roozb«  zb6o- 
dim6b,  plezbor,  diyizban,  abalzbon, 
aizbor. 

r,  p.  603.  (r),  rayt,  rettaiik,  rayt, 
borri,  kat&rral,  {*r,ji)  fee'ring,  pai'iin^ 
deb&bring,  ign6b'nng,  poo*rer,  fdy*!!, 
baVri,  (i)  8pai'r,kaar  koli'r,bar,  maar- 
gaij,  (u)  mar,  deef6r,  or  mer  deef6r. 

/,  p.  600.  ser&blyob,  maolstik,  laia, 
Gilford,  ail,  il,  trayyeld,  kil,  ayl,  briali, 
yitler. 

m,  p.  601.  dram,  flem,  sabm,  Cbomli, 
am,  lam,  taim,  bammer,  shamd,  bim, 
kanmiel,  Bamf,  Pomfret,  siz'm,  ritb'm. 

»,  p.  601.  stans'l,  obpning,  naa,  Jon, 
nob,  Aobnbroohk,  Kabn,  neemdnnika, 
kuwntar,  kao,  ribbon,  kain,ippikakkiw- 
frnna,  mannor,  Ipand,  gonnel,  reezning 
niwm&ttiks,  piwni,  obp'n,  reez'n. 

n^y  p.  602.  fingger,  sioger,  wingd, 
Benningam,  tang,  minffiz — ^hank,  ban- 
kercbif,  link,  drank,  ankabos. 


Some  readers  will  naturally  object  to  such  orthography  that  it  is 
entirely  fictitious  and  not  in  any  respect  historical.  It  is  not  meant 
to  imply  that  the  above  spelling  was  ever  used  at  any  time,  but 
only  that  almost  every  combination  of  which  each  word  is  composed 
has  been  in  use  for  such  a  long  time,  generally  more  than  two  centuries, 
that  its  employment  in  the  sense  proposed  is  really  historically  justi- 
fied. But  how  should  we  roell  r  What  other  grounds  of  speUiag 
are  there  but  the  phonetic  r  There  are  the  purely  historical,  the 
etymological,  the  typographical.    The  purely  historical,  however, 
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such  as  was  adopted  by  the  Anglosaxons,  and  by  the  best  writers  in 
the  2in  th  and  xiy  th  centuries,  was  also  pnrely  phonetic,  reflect- 
ing the  pronunciation  of  the  writer  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
We  might  adopt  that  systematised  scheme  of  the  xnrth  century 
explained  above  (p.  401),  and  illustrated  in  the  next  chapter, 
but  we  should  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  make  any  one  but  an 
Early  English  student  see  the  value  of  it,  and  perhaps  even  he 
might  demur  to  fixing  the  time  at  so  recent  a  period,  the  latest 
during  which  the  principle  of  phonetic  spelling  adnally  influenced 
the  writer.  But  I  know  no  other  period  which  would  in  any 
respect  answer  the  purpose.  With  regard  to  the  words  introduced 
since  then,  we  should  have  to  consider  how  they  would  have  been 
probably  pronounced  at  that  time,  and  write  them  accordingly* 
The  rehabilitation  of  our  orthography  on  that  ground  would  there- 
fore be  a  work  of  extreme  difficidty,  and  would  find  a  correspond- 
ingly small  number  of  adherents.  Even  those  who  employed  it 
wotild  have  to  re-memorize  every  word  in  the  language,  a  discipline 
to  which  none  would  submit  who  could  escape  it.  The  attempt 
to  introduce  such  a  system  could  therefore  only  result  in  confusion 
worse  confounded.  We  may  adopt  it  for  our  xrv  th  century  school- 
books,  but  we  must  not  ask  writers  to  use  it  in  their  everyday 
scribbling. 

Dismissing,  therefore,  any  purely  historical  system,  we  have 
only  to  consider  the  etymological,  and  the  typographical,  which 
will  occupy  the  two  next  sections,  while  the  phonetic  ground  will 
be  considered  in  the  last  section. 


§  4.    Etymological  Spelling. 

The  two  tables  in  §§  1,  2  may  serve  to  dissipate  the  phantom 
which  haunts  many  brains  under  the  name  of  etymological  ortho- 
graphy. It  seems  that  the  gross  departure  from  the  original 
phonetic  conception  which  pervades  our  alphabetic  system,  and 
which  degrades  alphabetical  to  hieroglyphical  writing,  has  led 
persons  to  suppose  that  the  phonetically  useless  and  inconsistently 
applied  letters,  which  they  have  constantly  to  employ,  are  intended 
to  convey  to  the  reader  the  history  and  origin  of  a  word,  whence  it 
came,  how  it  changed,  what  was  its  original  meaning,  and  how 
that  has  been  modified.  It  is  true  that  the  recent  etymological 
labours  of  Wedgewood  and  E.  Miiller,  might  be  sufficient  to  prove 
that  such  information  could  not  be  conveyed  by  any  means,  because 
it  is  in  many  cases  unknown  now,  and  was  less  known  to  those 
who  have  modelled  our  orthography,  and  also  that  when  it  is 
known,  or  tolerably  certain,  there  ia  no  generally  imderstood 
abbreviated  system  for  conveying  the  information,  which  often 
requires  a  considerable  amount  of  words  to  explain,  nor  does  i 
appear  possible  to  conceive  that  any  such  system  could  be  invented, 
much  less  brought  into  use.  These  matters  do  not  strike  those 
who  are  possessed  with  the  etymological  conception,  for  they  are 
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generally  yeiy  ill  infonned  respectmg  the  real  history  of  our 
langaage,  and  think  rather  of  the  recent  terms  horrowed  from  the 
Latin  and  Greek,  which  present  no  difficulty  whatever,  and  could 
scarcely  be  made  to  present  much  difficulty  by  any  freak  of  ortho- 
graphy,^ than  of  the  old  terms  of  Germanic,  or  Korman  French 
origin,  or  those,  not  rare  words,  in  constant  use,  of  which  the  origin 
is  unknown.  Many  of  the  troublesome  additional  letters,  which 
were  perhaps  inserted  from  a  supposed  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  a 
word,  are  mistakes,  few  of  them  are  of  any  assistance,  and  none  of 
them  are  consistently  employed. 

To  take  a  simple  example :  those  who  know  that  oak  corre- 
sponds to  ags.  de,  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  Jt  was  put  in  to 
^w  it  was  G^ermanic,  and  not  Latinic  or  Hellenic,  whereas  we^ 
know  that  the  introduction  of  k  was  a  mere  habit  of  the  xni  th  and  \ 
xrrth  centuries ;  or  that  the  inserted  a  was  meant  to  allude  to  the   \ 
old  a,  while  the  prefixed  o  shewed  the  modem  change ;  whereas,     > 
we  know  that  the  xir  th  century  wrote  simply  ok,  ook,  that  in  the 
xrth,   and  the  greater  part  of  the  XYith  centnry,  oke  was  em- 
ployed (this  is  the  orthography  of  Palsgraye  and  Levins),  and  that 
the  a  was  introduced  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  xyith  century 
as  a  mere  phonetic  contriyance  to  distinguish  (oo)  from  (uu),  and 
without  any  etymological  reason  whatever.      It  so  happens  that  we 
stUl  write  strokey  nofiiwithstanding  the  ags.  straean.    There  was  a 
long  fight  between  8ope,  soapy  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
a  was  carried  by  Latin  sapo.    It  is  but  very  lately  that  cloak 
triumphed  over  elohe;  but  there  can  be  no  etymological  reason, 
because  no  one  is  certain  of  the  etymology,  and  the  middle  Latin 
doeeay  generally  adduced,  would  not  favour  the  a. 

Take  another  simple  instance,  which,  like  the  former,  appHes 
to  numerous  cases :  In  the  word  name,  the  final  $  is  supposed  to 
allude  to  a  former  final  vowel,  and  to  indicate  the  lengthening  of 
the  preceding  vowel.  The  ags.  had  a  final  a,  but  the  preceding 
vowel  was  short.  The  a  had  become  long  in  Orrmin's  time,  and  he 
wrote  name  because  he  said  (naa'me),  and  not  (nam*a),  which  he 
would  have  written  namma,  and  similarly  he  changed  all  the  other 
vowels  to  accord  with  his  own  pronunciation.  The  meaning  of  the 
added  e  was  lost  in  xv  th  century,  and  in  the  xvi  th  it  was  fre- 
quently, but  of  course  inconsistently,  used  to  indicate  vowel  length, 
and  in  this  case  the  length  of  (aa)  as  (naam).  It  was  not  from 
a  wish  to  preserve  the  a  etymologically  that  it  was  not  changed  to 
natm  in  the  xvnth  century,  but  it  was  because  at  became  settled  as 
(ee)  before  name  ceased  to  be  (nsesem),  so  that  there  was  a  difierence 
in  sound  felt  nearly  up  to  the  time  when  our  orthography  crystal- 
lized in  the  xvin  th  century.  Should  not  we  suppose  same  to  give 
us  similar  infoimation.  It  would  be  wrong  if  it  did,  for  though 
Orrmin  has  an  adjective  same,  there  is  no  ags.  adjective  soma,  but 
only  an  ags.  adverb  eame. 

^  Italian  :    ipoteca,  ipotesi,  ipofisi,      more  difficulty  than  onr  kiihop,  and  not 
ipofbra,  filosofo,  fisononua,  gerogiifico,      so  much  as  our  chwrch, 
tpttaffio,  epitahunio,  etc.^  present  no 
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The  reason  usually  giveiL  for  wishing  to  retain  the  u  in  spelling 
honour,  favour,  errour  is  the  French  orthography  -eur,  on  the  plea 
that  this  orthography  discriminates  those  words  which  were  td^en 
from  the  French  from  those  where  taken  direct  from  the  Latin.  It  is 
certainly  not  obyious  that  this  discrimination  is  worth  any  trouble, 
or  that  any  one  could  determine  to  which  class  every  word  ending^ 
in  -or  or  -our  really  belongs.  Nevertheless  this  etvmological  reason 
has  been  frequently  advanced,  and  was  especially  insisted  on  by  the 
late  Archdeacon  C.  J.  Hare.^  Our  investigations,  however,  shew 
that  the  reason  given  is  altogether  fanciful  and  destitute  of  any 
foundation  of  historical  truth.  These  words  were  spelled  -our,  in 
the  XIV  th  century,  because  they  were  pronounced  {-uur),  for  the 
same  reason  tkat  iu  nu  became  thou  now.  Moreover  honour  could 
not  have  been  derived  from  honneur,  because  that  French  form  did 
bot  exist  when  the  English  honour  was  adopted.  The  French  used 
,  honor,  honur,  honour.  The  mutation  of  Latin  o  into  French  eu  did 
y  ^ot  take  plsice  till  a  later  period.'  If  indeed  the  French  had  used 
'fu,  which  they  would  have  pronounced  (eu)  or  (ey),  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Chaucer  who  used  the  sound  (eu)  and  wrote  it  eu  or  mo^ 
would  have  also  written  honeur.  We  see  then  that  honur  has  more 
claim  than  either  honor  or  honour  if  we  go  to  the  old  French  ; 
though  honour  asserts  its  right  as  old  English,  and  just  as  honos  was 
old  Latin.  But  such  squabbles  are  trifling.  The  historical  spelling 
of  §  3,  would  decide  in  favour  of  onur  or  onnur,  which  no  ortho- 
grapher  has  proposed,  although  every  orthoepist  would  be  scan- 
dalized at  the  pronunciation  of  the  ^*  etymological"  A. 

^  Tronth  and  Ikonour,  fredom  and  cortesie," 

writes  the  Harl.  MS.  7334,  v.  46.  What  do  we  gain,  either 
phonetically  or  etymologically  by  writing, 

Truth  and  honor,  freedom  and  conrtesy. 

Etymologically,  trouth  agrees  better  with  ags.  treow^e,  fredom  with 
ags.  freodom,  eurteete  with  old  French  eurteeie  (Roquefort).'  The 
spellings  trtie,  truth,  are  certainly  etymologically  inferior  to  the 
discarded  trewe,  trouth,  which  represented  the  proper  sounds  of  the 
time,  and  we  ought,  on  the  same  principle  now,  to  write  troo^ 
trooth.  The  termination  -y,  used  for  the  threefold  termination,  -«, 
'ie,  -y,  the  last  being  a  contraction  for  -iy  ^  t^,  is  a  gross  violation 
of  all. supposed  principles  of  etymological  spelling.  It  is  evident 
that  those  who  shaped  our  spelling  had  Httle  or  no  knowledge 
of  etymology,  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  customs  of  our  ancient 
orthography,  which  many  even  yet  regard  as  a  chaos  without  law, 
or  custom,  and,  except  in  very  rare  and  very  obvious  instances, 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  historical  affiliation,  or  ancient 
etymology. 

^  On  Enflish  Orthography,  Cam-  dnfache  o,"  Oram,  der  Rom.  8pr.  2nd 
bridge  Phil^ogical  Museum,  yol.  1.  ed.  1856.  vol.  i.  p.  426. 

'  Diez,  after  citing  feu  jew,  heure^  *  The  xiy  th  centuiy  orthography 
pleure,  etc.,  adds  **  in  alien  diesen  of  this  word  is  especially  considered  in 
FiQlen  kennt  die  alte  Sprache  auch  das      Chap.  YII.  {  1,  near  the  b^inning. 
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The  first  thing  which  we  have  to  do  in  studying  a  new  language 
for  comparative  philology,  is  to  determine  its  sounds,  and  only 
in  so  far  as  the  orthography  enahles  us  to  determine  the  sounds, 
18  it  of  any  etymological  yalue.  Any  deviation  from  phonetic 
representation  is  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  etymology.  And 
the  only  true  etymological  spelling  which  can  he  conceived  is  one 
that  is  strictly  phonetic.  The  investigation  which  we  have  just 
concluded,  hy  enahling  us  to  restore  from  the  changing  orthography 
the  changing  sounds,  that  is,  the  changing  words  of  our  language, 
puts  us  in  a  far  hetter  position  than  ever  to  determine  the  ety- 
mological relations.  We  still  want  a  similar  investigation  for 
French,  at  least,  and  for  all  our  dialects,  as  well  as  that  principal 
southern  form  which  alone  offered  sufficient  facilities  for  examina- 
tion. All  the  labour  and  trouble  of  such  an  examination  would 
have  been  saved  if  the  writers  had  had  a  sufficient  alphabet  from 
the  first,  and  had  known  how  to  use  it.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
true  conditions  of  alphabetic  writing  have  only  just  been  deter- 
mined, and  the  number  of  those  who  can  use  correctly  even  such  an 
approximation  as  is  ^mished  by  the  forty-two  historical  phonetic 
symbols  of  the  last  section  is  very  small.  No  one  has  ever  dreamed 
of  writing  provincial  dialects  etymologically.  It  was  felt  that 
by  so  doing  the  whole  means  of  representing  them  was  lost ;  for, 
until  they  were  written  their  etymology  could  not  be  determined. 
It  was  forgotten  that  our  own  particular  cultivated  English  lan- 
guage, is  but  the  most  fortunate  among  many  dialects,  that, 
therefore,  its  etymology,  also,  could  not  be  determined  till  it  was 
fixed  by  phonetic  writing,  and  that,  consequently,  for  etymo- 
logical purposes  we  should  endeavour  to  represent  it  on  paper 
as  accurately  as  the  generality  can  appreciate  it.  Other  reasons 
there  are  in  abundance.  But  on  the  ground  of  philology  alone,  we 
can  truly  say,  there  is  no  etymology  without  phonetics. 


§  5.     On  Standard,  or  Typographical  Spelling. 

It  is  possible  to  vrrite  a  language  without  any  relation  to 
phonetics.  The  greater  part  of  the  Chinese  vocabulary  is  said  to 
be  of  this  nature.  One  system  of  writing  is  prevalent  throughout 
a  vast  empire,  is  understood  by  each  province,  and  is  provided  by 
each  with  a  different  set  of  corresponding  vocables.  At  Pekin  they 
cannot  understand  the  speech  of  Canton,  but  the  writing  is 
mutually  intelligible.  It  is  like  the  cyphers  of  arithmetic,  or  the 
signs  of  algebra,  and  the  diagrams  of  geometry,  which  are  read  in 
different  tongues,  but  with  the  same  apprehension  of  their  meaning 
throughout  Europe.  This  ideal  has  great  fascination  for  many. 
Conceive  a  grand  symboleum,  known  everywhere,  and  yet  read  by 
each  in  his  own  tongue.  Such  a  conception  has  been  nearly  carried 
out  in  England,  Germany,  Prance,  and  Italy,  and  probably  in  other 
countries.     A  fixed  system  of  spelliag  has  been,  either  by  aca- 
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'  demical  authority,  or  throngh  the  action  of  printers,  accepted  in 
each  country.  No  two  men  in  England  and  Gfermany,  at  any  rate, 
pronounce  in  the  same  manner  every  word  which  they  would  write 
alike.  In  (Germany  completely  diverse  systems  of  utterance  are 
pursued  among  the  educated  in  different  districts.  The  high. 
German,  as  distiiiguished  from  all  and  every  of  these  systems,  is 
known  as  ''die  SchrifUpraehe^  d.  h.  als  diejenige  Sprache  in  der 
man  Deutch  schreihV^  ^  It  is  a  literary,  not  a  spoken  language,  and 
in  Saxony,  in  Prussia,  on  the  Khine,  on  the  Danuhe,  by  the 
Vistula,  and  the  Eider,  or  in  Switzerland,  the  language  changes  to 
the  ear.'  The  peasantry  of  Saxony  are  taught  to  write  High 
German ;  their  spoken  Upper  German  dialect  tries  a  foreigner  sorely. 
In  the  same  way  we  have  a  literary  language  in  England,  a 
written  language,  having  only  a  remote  connection  with  the  spoken 
tongue,  and  shaped  by  printers  as  an  instrument  intended  to  satisfy* 
the  eye.  Indeed  the  great  objection  to  any  innovation  is  its  "  odd 
appearance."  And  persons  naturally  conceive  that  to  change  the 
spelling  is  to  alter  the  language.  We  have  succeeded  in  getting 
this  orthography  to  be  recognised,  and  there  are  probably  many 
who  look  upon  it  as  an  institution  as  unalterable  and  natural  as  the 
musical  scale  (which,  by-the-bye,  differs  materially  in  different 
countries,  and  is  thorougUy  artificial  in  its  origin),  and  regard  any- 
unwitting  deviation  from  it  as  unfitting  a  person  for  the  commonest 
occupation,'  and  excluding  him  altogether  from  the  ranks  of  the 
educated,  and  yet  the  only  "good  (!)  spellers"  in  the  country  are 
compositors  and  printers'  readers.  A  reference  to  the  tables  in  the 
two  first  sections  of  this  chapter  should  dissipate  all  idea  of  fixed- 
ness,  every  notion  of  a  sacred  character  in  our  orthography.  It  is 
barely  a  hundred  years  old,  to  give  it  the  longest  life.  Two 
hundred,  three  hundred,  five  hundred  years  ago  our  spelling  waa 
entirely  different.  The  same  letters  were  used,  but  differently 
collocated,  for  what  only  standard  orthographers  could  look  upon 
as  the  same  word.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  standard  orthography 
is  not  only  a  possibility,  but  an  actuality,^  and  as  long  as  it  is 
accompanied  by  its  indispensable  adjunct — a  pronouncing  dic- 
tionary— ^it  will  cease  to  be  detrimental  to  the  plulologer,  who  can 
resort  to  the  phonetic  representation  for  what  he  requires.  But  it 
should  remain  fixed  to  be  of  value.  However  much  the  language 
may  hereafter  vary,  this  crystallized  form  should  remain.  ISTo 
chfioige  of   any  kind,   or  from  any  cause  should  be  permitted. 


^  **  The  lang^nage  of  writing,  t.«., 
that  language  in  which  we  write  Ger- 
man/' as  distinguished  from  speaking 
German.  K.  F.  Becker^  Schulgram- 
xnatik  der  deutschen  Sprache,  3rd  ed. 
1835,  i  23. 

'  This  is  still  more  striking,  I  am 
informed  hy  natives,  in  the  Arabic 
language.  The  written  symbols  and 
the  literary  language  are  the  same 
from  Morocco   to    rersia,  the  native 


dialectic  pronunciations  are  mutually 
unintelligible. 

'  "  Correctness  in  Spelling,"  that  ia^ 
habitual  use  of  typographical  custom, 
is  essential  to  those  who  intend  to  paM 
any  Civil  Service  examination. 

*  The  slight  variations  and  uncer- 
tainties pointed  out  on  p.  690,  note, 
may  be  entirely  disregarded  for  pre- 
sent purposes. 
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Otherwise  to  the  enormotis  practical  eyils  of  an  orthography  which 
has  no  connection  with  sound,  which  helps  no  one  to  read  and  no 
one  to  spell,  will  be  added  the  last  straw  of  nncertainty. 

• 

For  my  own  part  I  do  not  see  the  yalue  of  a  standard  ortho- 
graphy, but  I  do  see  the  value  of  an  orthography  which  reflects 
the  pronunciation  of  the  writer.  Our  present  standard  orthography 
is  simply  typographical ;  but  in  that  word  lies  a  world  of  meaning. 
It  is  a  tyrant  in  possession.  It  has  an  army  of  compositors  who 
liye  by  it,  an  army  of  pedagogues  who  teach  by  it,  an  army  of 
officials  who  swear  by  it  and  denounce  any  deviation  as  treason,  an 
army,  yea  a  vast  host,  who  having  painfully  learned  it  as  children, 
cling  to  it  as  adults,  in  dread  of  having  to  go  through  the  awful 
process  once  more,  and  care  not  for  sacrificing  their  children  to  that 
Moloch,  through  whose  fires  themselves  had  to  pass,  and  which 
ignorance  makes  the  countersign  of  respectability.  Accepting  this 
f^t,  I  have  arranged  all  my  vocabularies  according  to  this  typo- 
graphical spelling,  simply  because  it  will  be  familiar  to  all  who 
read  this  book,  and  they  will,  therefore,  by  its  means  most  readily 
discover  what  they  require.^  But  I  cannot  do  so  without  record- 
ing my  own  conviction,  the  result  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century's  study,  that  our  present  standard  typographical  spelling  is  a 
monstrous  misshapen  changeling,  a  standing  (£sgrace  to  our  literature. 


^  ^  For  the  same  reason  in  any  dic- 
tionary, whether  of  ancient  or  modem 
English,  -which  is  published  hefore  a 
general  revision  of  onr  orthomphy  is 
effected  (the  Greek  Kalends  r),  I  re- 
commend an  arrangement  of  the  words 
aceardinff  to  the  ortkography  in  most 
qeneral  use  at  the  time  of  pubHeatiortf 
becanse  the  intention  of  snch  an  ar- 
rangement is  to  find  out  a  word  with 
ftcmty,  and  the  most  generally  used 
orthography  is  necessarily  the  one  best 
known.  No  individual  systems  such 
88  Webster's,  or  that  proposed  by  Mr. 
£.  Jones  (p.  590,  note),  or  peculiari- 
tiea,  such  as  Mitifbrd's  ilandj  Milton's 
rtme^  Johnson's  musiekj  which  are  not 
fonnd  in  one  book  or  newspaper  in  ten 
thoosand,  should  be  adopted.  Where 
there  is  a  concurrent  use,  do  as  Min- 
ahew  did  (6upri^  p.  104),  give  all  spell- 
ings,  the  explanations  under  the  one 
thought  to  be  fnost  usual  (fo  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  caprice,  individual  pre- 
ference, and  pet  theories  of  correctness) 
and  cross  references  under  the  others. 
To  search  a  dictionair  of  any  extent  is 
penance  enough.  The  searcher  can't 
afford  to  have  his  labour  increased. 
Would  not  a  beginner  in  Anglosaxon 
he  driven  mad  by  the  arrangement  in 
EttmuUer's  Dictionary,  to  which  no 


index  eren  is  appended  ?  I  hare  often 
regretted  the  precious  time  it  has  cost 
me.  In  Dr.  Stratman's  excellent  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Old  English  Language 
'*  the  words  are  entered  in  alphabetical 
order,  under  their  oldest  form,  for  ex- 
ample tv)en  Aioen  under  d^m,  i/euy  even 
unaer  ctfen ;  ivel,  evel  under  uvely  etc." 
The  consequence  is  the  waste  of  hours. 
Such  a  dictionary  should  have  the  chief 
article,  as  in  Coleridge's  Glossary,  un- 
der the  most  usual  existent  form,  as 
best  known,  and  cross  references  under 
all  the  old  forms,  as  being  unknown. 
Individual  Glossaries  must  of  course 
follow  the  exact  orthography  of  the 
books  which  they  index,  but  even  here 
cross  references  may  refer  to  the  chief 
article  under  the  usual  ortho^phy. 
Great  advantage  would  accrue  in  com- 
paring all  forms  of  words  in  all  books 
Dy  some  such  arrangement  as  this. 
Where  the  field  is  so  vast  and  the 
multiplicity  of  detail  so  immeasurable, 
those  patnotic  individuals  who  give  us 
the  result  of  their  labours  should  do 
their  best  to  render  them  quickly  ac- 
cessible. The  increased  bulk  of  any 
glossary  or  dictionary  is  utterly  unim- 
portant, as  compared  with  the  saving 
of  time  to  its  consulter. 
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§  6.     On  standard  Pronunciation. 

For  at  least  a  centnry,  since  Buchanan  published  his  ''  Essay 
towards  establishing  a  standard  for  an  elegant  and  uniform  pro- 
nunciation of  the  English  language  throughout  the  British  dominionSy 
as  practised  by  the  most  leart^  and  polite  speakers,"  in  1766,  and 
probably  for  many  years  previously,  there  prevailed,  and  ap- 
parently there  still  prevails,  a  belief  that  it  is  possible  to  erect  a 
standaid  of  pronunciation  which  should  be  acknowledged  and 
followed  throughout  the  countries  where  English  is  spoken  as  a 
native  tongue,  and  that  iu  fact  that  standard  already  exists,  and  is 
the  norm  unconsciously  followed  by  persons  who,  by  rank  or  educa- 
tion, have  most  right  to  establish  the  custom  of  speech. 

One  after  another,  for  the  last  century,  we  have  had  labourers  in 
the  field.  Buchanan,  1766,  was  a  Scotchman,  and  his  dialect  clung 
to  him;  Sheridan,*  1780,  was  an  Irishman,  and  Johnson,  from 
the  first,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  an  Irishman  teaching  Englishmen 
to  speak.*  Sheridan  was  an  actor,  so  was  Walker,  1791,  but  the 
latter  had  the  advantage  of  being  an  Englishman,  and  his  dic- 
tionary is  still  in  some  repute,  though  those  who  study  it  will  see  his 
vain  struggles  to  reconcile  analogy  with  custom,  his  constant 
references  to  the  habits  of  a  class  of  society  to  which  he  evidently 
did  not  belong,  his  treatment  of  pronunciation  as  if  determined  by 
orthography  (precisely  in  the  same  way  as  grammarians  consider 
grammar  to  mould  language,  whereas  both  orthography  and  gram- 


^  "  BoBWELL :  It  may  be  of  use,  Sir, 
to  have  a  Dictionary  to  ascertain  the 
pronunciation.  Johnson  :  Why,  Sir, 
my  Dictionary  shews  you  the  accent 
of  words,  if  you  can  hut  remember 
them.  BoswELL :  But,  Sir,  we  want 
marks  to  ascertain  the  pronunciation 
of  the  Yowels.  Sheridan,  I  believe, 
has  finished  such  a  work.  Johnson  : 
Why,  Sir,  consider  how  much  easier  it 
is  to  learn  a  language  by  the  ear,  than 
by  any  marks.  Sheridan's  Dictionary 
may  do  very  well ;  but  you  cannot 
always  carry  it  about  with  you :  and, 
when  you  want  the  word,  you  have  not 
the  Dictionary.  It  is  like  the  man  who 
has  a  sword  that  will  not  draw.  It  is 
an  admirable  sword  to  be  sure:  but 
while  your  enemy  is  cutting  your  throat 
you  are  unable  to  use  it  Besides,  Sir, 
what  entitles  Sheridan  to  fix  the  pro- 
nunciation of  English  P  He  has,  in 
the  first  place,  the  disadvantage  of 
being  an  Irishman :  and  if  he  says  he 
will  fix  it  after  the  example  of  the  best 
company,  why  they  difi'er  among  them- 
selves. I  remember  an  instance  :  when 
I  published  the  plan  for  my  Dictionary, 


Lord  Chesterfield  told  me  that  tlie 
word  ffreat  should  be  pronounced  to 
rhyme  to  state ;  and  Sir  William  Tongs 
sent  me  word  that  it  should  be  pro- 
nounced so  as  to  rhyme  to  seat,  and 
that  none  but  Irishmen  would  pro- 
nounce it  ffrait.  Now  here  were  two 
men  of  the  highest  rank,  the  one  the 
best  speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  other  the  best  speaker  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  diffenng  entirely.'*  Bos- 
well's  Life  of  Johnson,  anno.  1772, 
aet.  63.  Dr.  Johnson,  however,  had 
his  own  fancies :  "  I  perceived  that  he 
pronounced  the  word  heardf  as  if  spelled 
with  a  double  ^  heerd,  instead  of 
sounding  it  herd^  as  Ib  most  usuallr 
done.  He  said,  his  reason  was,  that  if 
it  were  pronounced  herd,  there  would 
be  a  single  exception  from  the  English 
pronunciation  of  the  syllable  ear,  and 
he  thought  it  better  not  to  hare  that 
exception."  Ibid,  anno  1777,  et.  68. 
Dr.  Johnson  had  forgotten  heartf 
hearken,  wear,  bear,  to  tear,  steear, 
earl,  pearl,  which  all  orthoepi^  of  his 
time  pronounce  differently  from  Mr. 
On  greaty  eeatf  see  supr^  p.  87. 
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mar  are  easis^  one  of  speech  sounds,  and  the  other  of  speech 
combinations);  in  short,  in  almost  every  part  of  his  "principles,** 
and  his  "remarks"  upon  particular  words  throughout  his  die- 
tiomuy,  they  will  see  the  most  evident  marks  of  insufficient 
knowledge,  and  of  that  kind  of  pedantic  self-sufficiency  which  is 
the  true  growth  of  half-enlightened  ignorance,  and  may  he  termed 
"  usherism."  "Walker  has  done  good  and  hard  work ;  he  has  laid 
down  rules,  and  hence  given  definite  assertions  to  be  considered, 
and  he  has  undoubtedly  materially  influenced  thousands  of  people, 
who,  more  ignorant  than  himself,  looked  upon  him  as  an  authority. 
But  his  hook  has  passed  away,  and  his  pronunciations  are  no  longer 
accepted.  Jones,  1798;  Perry,  1805;  Enfield,  1807;  Fulton,  1821 ; 
Jameson,  1827 ;  Xnowles,  1835,  need  not  he  more  than  named. 
The  last  was  a  corrector  and  follower  of  Sheridan.  Smart's  Walker 
Remodelled,  1836,  and  Worcester's  Critical  and  Pronouncing  Die- 
iionartf,  1847,  are  those  now  most  in  vogue.  Smart  was  a  teacher 
of  elocution  in  London,  who  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation; 
Worcester  is  an  American.  In  both  of  these  we  have  a  distinct 
recognition  of  the  vowels  in  unaccented  syllables,  but  by  no  means 
a  distinct  representation  of  the  same ;  and  in  Smart  we  have  great 
consideration  bestowed  upon  the  final  vocal  r  (j),  and  its  dipth- 
thongal  action  on  the  preceding  vowel. 

The  vocabulary  of  our  language  is  so  much  more  copious  than 
the  vocabulary  of  any  individual,  and  the  vocabulary  of  any  writer 
is  so  much  more  copious  than  the  vocabulary  of  the  same  man  as  a 
speaker — ^unless  he  be  a  public  orator,  a  clergyman,  a  lecturer,  a 
banister,  an  actor, — and  the  orthography  of  our  language  conveys 
so  little  information  upon  the  intended  pronunciation  of  any  word, 
that  there  will  be  many  thousand  words  that  even  the  most  accom- 
plished and  varied  speakers  and  hearers  have  never  uttered  or  heard ; 
and  other  thousands  which  they  have  only  on  the  rarest  occasions 
uttered  and  heard,  of  the  sound  of  which  they  must  therefore  he 
more  or  less  in  doubt,  unless  they  feel  that  confidence  in  themselves 
which  wiU  allow  them  to  assert  that  their  own  pronunciation  is 
correct,  hecause  it  is  their  own.^    By  far  the  greater  number  of 


1  I  do  not  remember  ever  meetuig 
with  a  person  of  general  education,  or 
even  literary  habits,  who  conld  read  off 
without  hesitation,  the  whole  of  such  a 
list  of  words  as :  bourgeois,  demy,  ao- 
timsm,  velleity,  batman,  beaufin,  bre- 
wer, rowlock,  fosil,  flugleman,  vase, 
tessel,  buoT,  oboe,  archimandrite,  etc., 
and  giye  tnem  in  each  case  the  same 
pronunciation  as  is  assigned  in  any 
given  pronouncing  dictionary  now  in 
use.  Dr.  Kitto,  who  lost  hu  hearing 
at  twelve  years  of  age,  but  retained  his 
power  01  speech,  says:  (The  Lost 
Senses,  1845,  Series  1,  Deafoess,  p.  23) 
**I  have  often  calculated  that  above 
two-thtrdfl  of  my  vocabulary  consist  of 


words  which  I  never  heard  pronounced. 
From  this  result  some  peculiarities 
not  unworthy  of  notice.  Many  of  the 
words  of  my  old  yocab  alary  continue  to 
be  pronounced  in  the  provmcial  dialect 
in  which  they  were  learned,  such  as  tay 
for  teOf  even  though  I  know  the  right 
pronunciation,  and  generally  recollect 
the  error  after  it  has  been  committed. 
I  know  not  that  I  should  regret  this, 
as  it  seems  to  give  to  my  lan6:uage  a 
livinff  character,  which  it  would  neces- 
sarily want,  if  all  framed  upon  unheard 
models.  Many  such  words  do  not. 
however,  occur,  as  I  have  exchanged 
many  provincialiBms  for  book  words, 
which  1  am  not  in  the  tame  way  liable 
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speakers,  however,  do  not  feel  tliis  confidence,  and,  a&aid  that  the 
sounds  they  are  accustomed  to  use  in  their  own  limited  circles 
would  be  ridiculed  in  the  higher  walks  to  which  they  aspire,  are 
glad  to  take  the  "authority"  of  a  pronouncing  dictionary  as  a  guide. 
Quts  autem  castodiet  i'psos  ewtodesf  What  guide  do  the  guides  follow? 

Now  our  previous  investigation  shews  that  at  any  given  time 
there  has  always  existed  a  great  diversity  of  pronunciation,  and 
that  pronunciation  has  altered  with  different  velocities  and  in  dif- 
ferent directions  in  diflPerent  places,  that  what  was  considered 
"polite"  at  one  time,  was  scouted  at  another,  that  there  never  has 
been  so  near  an  approach  to  a  uniform  pronunciation  as  that  which 
now  prevails,  and  that  that  uniformity  itself  is  not  likely  to  be  so 
great  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 

Uniformity  of  pronunciation,  necessarily  depends  upon  the 
proximity  of  speakers.  We  have  seen  that  the  great  changes  in 
English  were  produced  by  the  two  civil  wars,  which  mixed  up 
the  elements  of  our  population.  In  more  recent  times  a  certain 
degree  of  uniformity  is  sustained,  by  1)  that  communication  be- 
tween town  and  country  which  disseminates  the  habits  of  the 
metropolis  throughout  the  provinces;  2)  that  system  of  university 
education  which  rubs  together  the  different  dialects  of  England 
in  a  classical  mortar,  and  sends  out  the  product  as  the  utterance  of 
young  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  stiU  more  effectively,  as  that 
of  young  clergymen  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land, 
and  3)  that  plan  of  teaching  teachers  which  instils  into  them  the 
pronunciation  of  the  most  usual  words  and  enables  them  to  impress 
it  upon  their  pupHs  in  the  primary  schools  throughout  the  country. 
But  that  nothing  approaching  to  real  uniformity  prevails  is  easily 
seen,  and  some  striking  illustrations  will  be  furnished  in  Chap.  XI. 

When  we  listen  to  a  discourse  we  are  by  natural  habit  carried 
away  with  the  succession  of  ideas,  and  we  have  great  difficulty  in 
withdrawing  our  attention  from  this,  and  fixing  it  merely  upon  the 
sounds  which  are  uttered.     Any  one,  however,  who  wishes  to  study 


to  nuspronotmce.  But  eyen  my  book 
words,  thoueh  said  to  be  generally  pro- 
nounced witn  mnch  precision,  are  liable 
to  erroneous  ntterance  through  my  dis- 
position to  giye  all  such  words  as  they 
are  written,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  letters  of  which  many  of  our  words 
are  composed,  do  not  adequately  re- 
present the  sounds  with  which  they 
are  pronounced.  This  error  of  pro- 
nouncing words  as  they  are  written  is 
the  conyerse  of  that  so  common 
among  uneducated  people,  of  writing 
words  down  according  to  their  sounds. 
Many  of  such  faults  haye,  howeyer, 
been^  corrected  in  the  course  of  years, 
and  it  may  not  now  be  easy  to  detect 
me  in  many  errors  of  this  land :  but 
this  arisea  not  more  firom  such  cor- 


rections, than  firom  the  carious  instinct 
which  has,  in  the  course  of  time,  be^i 
deyeloped,  of  ayoiding  the  use  of  those 
words  about  the  pronunciation  of  which 
I  feel  myself  uncertain,  or  which  I  know 
myself  liable  to  mispronounce.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  proper 
names  and  foreign  words;  although, 
eyen  in  such,  I  am  more  in  dread  of 
erroneous  quantity  than  of  wrong  vo- 
calization." The  aboye  test  woida, 
which  are  not  all  to  be  found  even  in 
Worcester's  dictionary,  written  in  gloa- 
sotyne  accordinj^  to  my  pronunciation, 
would  be :  burj^ys,  deemtSy,  &kti]liz*in, 
yel6eiti,  bauman,  bifiOn,  breey^er,  rol- 
luk,  fiwz6e,  fiwg'lman,  yauz,  tos*l,  boy, 
ohboy,  &hrkimftndniyt. 
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prommciatioii  must  be  able  to  do  this.  It  is  entirely  insofficient 
and  misgniding  to  ask  a  person  to  pronounce  you  a  given  word. 
The  most  yon  can  do  is  to  propound  him  a  sentence,  and  listen  to 
him  with  closed  eyes  as  he  repeats  it  over  and  over  again.  Then 
yon  will  probably  detect  differences  of  utterance  at  each  delivery, 
differences  which  it  requires  years  of  care  and  attention  to  discrimi- 
nate and  symbolize  satisfactorily.  Even  then,  too,  each  delivery 
may  be  false,  that  is,  not  such  as  the  speaker  would  utter  naturally, 
when  he  was  thinking  of  the  meaning  and  not  of  the  sound  of  the 
words.  Listen  to  a  preacher,  shutting  out  your  sense  to  his  mean- 
ing, and  observe  the  alternations  of  loud,  distinct,  slow,  and  scarcely 
andible,  obscure,  rapid  utterances.  listen  to  the  same  man  en- 
gaged in  ordinary  conversation,  and  observe  the  increase  of  the 
rapid,  obscure  utterances,  and  the  difference  occasioned  in  the 
tolerably  distinct  syllables  by  the  difference  of  emphasis  and  de- 
Uvery.  Then  think:  how  difficult  it  is  to  determine  the  real  pro- 
nnnciation  of  that  one  man.  How  much  more  difficult  must  it  be 
to  determine  and  then  bear  in  mind  the  pronunciation  of  thousands 
of  other  people,  whom  you  only  hear  occasionally  and  observe  less 
frequently,  because  you  wish  to  know  what,  not  how,  they  speak. 
And  yet  this  has  to  be  done  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  discover 
what  is  the  real  actual  existing  usage  of  English  speech.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  is  not  done.  Certain  associations  of  child- 
hood determine  the  direction  of  pronunciation,  certain  other  habits 
and  associations  of  youth  and  early  maturity,  serve  to  modify  the 
original,  and,  if  the  speaker  inclines  to  consider  speech,  he  may 
artificially  '^  correct,"  and  at  any  rate,  materially  change  his  habits 
of  pronunciation  in  after  life,  but  this  is  an  exception.  He  soon 
ceases  to  hear  words,  he  drinks  in  ideas,  and  only  glaring  differences 
which  impede  this  imbibition,  strike  him  and  are,  more  or  less 
wisely,  noted.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  using  an  orthography  which 
not  only  does  not  remind  him  of  the  sounds  of  words,  but  gives  him 
the  power  of  deducing  great  varieties  of  pronunciation  for  unknown 
words.    What  chance  tiien  have  we  of  a  uniform  pronunciation  ? 

What  is  the  course  actually  pursued  by  those  who  seek  to  deter- 
mine a  standard  of  pronunciation  ?  Dr.  Johnson  laid  down  as  '^  the 
best  general  rule,  to  consider  those  as  the  most  elegant  speakers 
who  deviate  least  from  the  written  words."  ^  This  was  entirely 
theoretical,  and  was  penned  in  ignorance  of  the  historical  variations 
of  the  orthoepical  significance  of  the  "  written  words."  Walker 
asks  whether  the  custom  of  speech  to  be  followed  is  the  ''  usage  of 
the  multitude  of  speakers,  whether  good  or  bad,"  epithets  which 
beg  the  question,  'Hhe  usage  of  the  studious  in  schools  and  colleges, 
with  those  of  the  learned  professions,  or  that  of  those  who,  from 
their  elevated  birth  or  station,  give  laws  to  the  refinements  and 
elegandes  of  a  court  ?"  and  replies  that  it  is  ''  neither  of  these  .  .  ., 
taken  singly,  but  a  sort  of  compound  ratio  of  all  three,"  which 
expression,  knowing  what  compound  ratio  means,  I  do  not  profess 
to  understand.    He  goes  on  to  say,  ''  Neither  a  finical  pronun- 

^  Pre&ce  to  Dictionary. 
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elation  of  the  Court,'* — (is  then  Court  pronunciation  necessaiily 
finical?) — "nor  a  pedantic  Grcecism  of  the  schoob," — (does  this 
eixst?) — "will  he  denominated  respectahle  usage  till  a  certain 
numher,"   (what  proportion?)  "of  the  general  mass  of  common 
speakers,"  \,e.  those  who  are  neither  courtly  nor  educated?  "have 
acknowledged  them ;  nor  will   a   multitude  of  common  speakers 
authorize,"  (to  whom?)  "any  pronunciation  which  is  reprobated 
by  the  learned  and  polite.   As  those  sounds,  therefore,"  he  concludes, 
"which  are  the  most  generally  received  among  the  learned  and 
polite ;  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  speakers  are  the  most  legitimate," — 
t.tf.  according  to  law,  but  what  or  whose  law  ? — "  we  may  conclude 
that  a  majority  of  two  of  these  states  ought  always  to  concur, 
in   order  to  constitute  what  is  called"   by  Mr.  John  Walker, 
"  good  usage."      But   how  does  Mr.   John  "Walker,   of   Colney 
Hatch,   determine   the  usages  of  each  of  the   three  classes  he 
has  named,   but  certainly  not  defined  ?     Smart  seems  to  take 
refuge  in  "  the  mouth  of  a  well-educated  Londoner,"  presumably 
his  own,  and  he  talks  of  "  vulgar  speakers,"  "  an  appearance  of 
pedantry,"  "  quite  rustic,"  "speakers  of  the  old  school,"  "metro- 
politan usage  among  educated  people,"  "a  vulgar  mouth,"  "an 
affected  speaker,"  "  the  best  speakers,"  "  distinct  utterance,"  "ol)- 
Bcure  or  colloquial    utterance,"    " irrregularity,"     "vulgarism," 
"current  pronunciation,"   "actual  pronimciation,"  "broad  utter- 
ance," "affectation,"  "the  most  solemn  speaking,"  "vague  and 
fluctuating,"  "  elegant  speaker,"  etc.,  etc.,  words  and  epithets  im- 
plying theories  or  foregone  conclusions,  but  not  greatly  advancing 
our  knowledge.     "We  may  then  repeat  the  question,  what  is  the 
course  actually  pursued  by  these  orthoepical  oracles  ?    It  appears 
that  they  have  observed  somewhat,  thought  out,   practised  aad 
taught  more,  till  they  have  confirmed  a  usage  in  themselves,  and 
have  then  announced  that  usage  to  be  the  custom  of  the  "  best 
speakers,"  allowing  occasional  latitude.     "Worcester  endeavours  to 
judge  between  past  orthoepists,  and  among  them  allots  the  palm  to 
Smart,  but  frequently  gives  several  different  pronunciations  and 
says  that  "the  reader  will  feel  perfectly  authorized"  by  Mr.  "Wor- 
cester? "to  adopt  such  a  form  as  he  may  choose."     "The  com- 
piler" he  adds,  "has  not  intended  in  any  case,  to  give  his  own 
sanction"  to  which,  however,  he  seems  to  attribute  considerable 
weight,  "  to  a  form  which  is  not  supported  by  usage,"  (which  he 
has  not  heard  generally  used?)  "  authority,"  (which  some  previons 
orthoepist  has  not  recommended ?)  "or  analogy,"  (as  derived  firom 
orthography?)    He  most  sensibly  concludes  that  "it  would  be  un- 
reasonable for  him  to  make  a  conformity  to  his  own  taste,  or  to  the 
result  of  his  own  limited  observation,  a  law  to  those  who  may  differ 
from  him,  and  yet  agree  with  perhaps  the  more  common  usage." 

It  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  the  present  writer  has 
been  appealed  to  respecting  the  pronunciation  of  a  word.  He 
generally  replies  that  he  is  accustomed  to  pronounce  it  in  such 
or  such  a  way,  and  has  often  to  add  that  he  has  heard  others 
pronounce  it  differently,  but  that  he  has  no  means  of  deciding 
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wbich  pTommciatioii  ought  to  be  adopted,  or  even  of  Baying  whicli 
is  the  more  customary.     This,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  present  state 
of   the   case.     A  large  number  of   words  are  pronounced  with 
differences  very  perceptible  to  those  who  care  to  observe,  even 
among  educated  London  speakers,  meaning  those  who  have  gone 
through  the  usual  course  of  instruction  in  our  superior  schools  for 
boys  and  girls.     These  differences  largely  increase,   if  educated 
provincial  speakers,  especially  Scottish,  Irish,  and  Welsh,  be  taken 
into  consideration.     If  our  American  brethren  are  included,  the 
diversities    still   farther   increase,   though  our  younger  colonies 
generally,  being  of  more  recent  formation,  so  that  few  of  them  can 
count  even  a  small  number  of  persons  whose  fathers  and  grand- 
fftthers  were  bom  and  lived  in  them,  do  not  materially  swell  the 
number.     But  if  we  extend  our  circle  to  those  who  have  only 
received  primary  education,  and  still  more  to  those  who  have  re- 
ceived no  education  at  aU,  who,  not  being  able  to  read  and  write, 
or  having  no  knowledge  of  theories  of  language,  have  developed 
language  organically,  we  find  the  diversities  extremely  great.    The 
respect  which  the  inferior  pays  to  his  superior  in  rank  and  wealth 
mi^es  him  generally  anxious  and  willing  to  adopt  the  pronunciation 
of  the  superiorly  educated,  if  he  can  but  manage  to  learn  it. 
How  can  he  ?   Real  communication  between  class  and  class  is  all  but 
impossible.     In  London,  where  there  is  local  proximity,  the  ''upper 
ten,"  the  court  and  nobles,  "  the  middle-  class,"  the  professional, 
the  studious,  ''the  commercial  class,"  the  retail  tradesman,  the 
''young  men  and  young  ladies"  employed  behind  the  counter,  the 
servants,  porters,  draymen,  artizans,  mechanics,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled labourers,  market  men  and  women,  costermongers,  "the 
dangerous  classes," — ^all  these  are  as  widely  separated  as  if  they 
lived  in  different  countries.     But  almost  aU  read,  almost  all  have 
their  favourite  periodical,  and  all  such  periodicals  adopt,  within 
narrow  limits,  tiie  same  orthography.     If  that  orthography  only 
shewed  some  kind  of  pronunciation — ^it  is  really  of  very  Httle  im- 
portance which  variety  of  those  current  among  the  educated  be 
selected,  or  even  if  different  systems  were  chosen  in  different  news- 
papers— ^there  would  then  be  some  means  of  comparing  pronuncia- 
tions, something  less  fleeting  and  more  "questionable"  than  the 
utterance  itself,  something  to  which  the  reader  would  in  the  act  of 
reading  teach  himself  to  conform.     The  educated  author  who  has 
fancies  of  his  own  respecting  pronunciation,  could  insist  on  his 
printer  "  following  copy"  and  giving  his  opinion  in  his  own  spelling. 
But  the  printers  generally,  printers  of  journals  in  particular,  would 
each  soon  adopt  some  special  form,  some  vocabulary  constructed  for 
their  office  (suprk,  p.  591,  n.  2),  and  in  a  few  years  the  jolting  of 
these  forms  together  would  yield  to  some  compromise  which  would 
produce  the  nearest  approach  to  an  orthoepical  standard  we  could 
hope  to  attain.    Would,  however,  our  pronunciation  remain  fixed  ? 
All  experience  is  against  its  doing  so,  and  consequently  spelling 
considered  as  the  mirror  of  speech,  would  probably  have  to  be  ad- 
justed from  generation  to  generation. 
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Is  such  a  standard  pronunciation  desirable  ?    The  linguist  and 
philologist  may  perhaps  sigh  over  this  unnatural  and  inorganic 
ofthopsedic  treatment  of  language.     For  one,  the  present  writer 
could  not  suppress  a  feeling  of  regret.     But  the  well-being  of  our 
race  points  in  aaother  direction.     Recognizing  the  extreme  import- 
ance of  facilitating  intercourse  between  man  and  man,  we  should 
feel  no  doubt,  and  allow  no  sentimental  regrets  to  interfere  with 
the  establishment  of  something  approaching  to  a  general  system  of 
pronouncing,  by  means  of  a  general  system  of  radicating  our  pro- 
nunciation in  writing,  as  far  as  our  own  widespread  language 
extends.     Without  in  the  least  presuming  to  say  that  other  and 
much  better  systems  cannot  be  devised,  the  writer  may  point  to  the 
historical  phonetic  spelling,  developed  in  §  3,  as  a  means  at  hand 
for  writing  the  English  language  without  any  new  types,  with  aa 
close  an  adherence  to  the  old  orthography,  as  much  ease  to  old 
readers,  and  as  much  correctness  in  imitating  the  sounds  used  by 
the  writer  at  any  time,  as  we  could  hope  to  be  generally  possible. 
And  as  to  primary  con^sion,  what  would  it  matter,  if  not  greater 
than  the  scarcely  observed  conjhision  of  speech  ?  Thus  if  one  wiites^ 
in  this  spelling : 

Ahy  deemdhnd  leev  too  plahnt  mahy  stahf  maur  furmli  on  dJiupdhtK 
Wbtsiz  naiym,  surf  Ahy  reetdi  dokumt  nohw,  mum,  mahy 
memmur%%  miuuruhtd: — 

and  another  writes — 

Ey  dimdnd  leev  tooh  plant  mi  staf  moVr  fermli  on  dhepath.  What 
is  hi%  naim,  ser  ?  Ey  reeali  dohnt  noh,  mam,  mi  memmori  » 
mizzerahH. 

both  would  be  intelligible,  and  a  difference  of  sound  not  previously 
noticed  would  be  forced  on  the  attention,  and  probably  changed ; 
provided  only  that  those  who  say  ahy  plahnt,  &c.,  will  not  write  ey 
plant,  etc.,  because  it  is  "finer,"  or  "neater,"  or  "shorter,"  or 
"nearer  to  the  old  orthography,"  or  for  any  other  irrelevant  reason, 
which  is  the  great  danger  to  be  apprehended — as  I  know  by 
experience. 

At  present  there  is  no  standard  of  pronunciation.  There 
are  many  ways  of  pronouncing  English  correctly,  that  is 
according  to  the  usage  of  large  numbers  of  persons  of  either 
sex  in  different  parte  of  the  country,  who  have  received  a 
superior  education.  All  attempts  to  found  a  standard  of 
pronunciation  on  our  approximate  standard  of  orthography 
are  futile.  The  only  chance  of  attaining  to  a  standard  of 
pronunciation  is  by  the  introduction  of  phonetic  spelling, 
which  will  therefore  fulfil  the  conditions  required  by  etymo- 
logical spelling,  standard  spelling,  and  standard  pronuncia- 
tion. Our  present  orthography  approximately  fulfils  only 
the  second  of  these  conditions,  and  grossly  violates  the  other 
two. 
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And  thus  the  present  writer  has  been  brought  rotmd^  by  a 
totally  diflTerent  route,  to  the  advocacy  of  a  principle  to  which 
he  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  his.  means.  It  is  his  own  conviction,  founded  not  only 
upon  philological  grounds,  but  upon  philanthropical,  educa- 
tionaly  social,  and  political  considerations,  that  a  phonetic 
system  of  spelling  should  be  adopted  for  our  noble  language. 
To  its  introduction  he  finds  but  one  real  objection — ^the  exist* 
ence  of  another  orthography.  Hitherto  all  phonetic  attempts 
have  made  shipwreck  on  this  rock.  But  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  phonetic  navigators  is  worthy  of  their  arctic 
predecessors,  and  their  aim  being  not  merely  to  solve  a 
problem  in  natural  science,  but  to  increase  the  power  and 
nappiness  of  the  vast  race  which  speaks  the  English  language, 
is  one  which  is  not  likely  to  die  out.     Even  now  a  phonetic 

Eriodical  appears  regularly  in  London,  conducted  by  Mr. 
lac  Pitman,  whose  widely  extended  system  of  phonetic  short- 
hand, has  done  so  much  to  popularize  the  phonetic  idea. 
Xiven  now  Mr.  Melville  Bell  has  brought  out  the  most  philo- 
sophical phonetic  alphabet  yet  invented,  and  has  reduced  it 
to  a  system  of  writing  far  simpler  and  easier  than  that  in 
common  use.  Even  now  the  present  writer  is  engaged  in 
producing  a  new  edition  of  his  Plea  for  Phonetic  Spelling y  for 
the  second  and  larger  home  of  our  language,  the  United 
States  of  America.^     It  is  true  that  the  difficulties  in  the 


^  It  was  in  preparing  this  new  edi- 
tion for  Mr.  Benn  Pitman,  brother  of 
Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  and  now  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  U.S.,  that  I  was  fortunate 
•noagh  to  discover  Salesbury's  book 
(14  Feb.,  1859),  and  thus  commenced 
the  special  series  of  investigations 
which  have  developed  into  the  present 
work.  The  printing  of  this  third 
edition,  after  the  text  was  complete, 
was  interrupted  by  the  American  Civil 
'War,  and  the  preparation  of  these 
pa^eshas  hitherto  prevented  me  from 
iinishing  the  Appendices.  It  may  not 
he  out  of  place  to  annex  here  the  head- 
ings from  this  forthcoming  work,  pre- 
mising that  ordinary  spelling  is  therein 
for  convenience  termea  Romanic.  Ro' 
manic  Spelling'.  {\),  renders  reading 
difficult,  and  writing  still  more  diffi- 
cult ;  (2),  necessitates  the  memorizing 
of  every  form  in  the  language;  (3), 
makes  learning  to  read  and  write  a 
hateful  task ;  (4),  is  one  great  cause  of 
onr  prevailing  ignorance ;  (5),  mis-trains 
a  ofaild*B  mi:^ ;  (6),  is  a  hindrance  to 


missionaries,  travellers,  ethnologists, 
and  philologists ;  (7),  obscures  the  rc«l 
history  of  our  language ;  (8),  conceals 
the  present  state  of  our  language; 
(9),  hinders  the  extension  and  uni- 
versal employment  of  English.  PAo- 
netie  Spelling:  (1),  renders  reading 
very  easy;  (2),  forms  the  best  intro- 
duction to  romanic  reading;  (3),  is 
as  easy  as  correct  speaking;  (4),  in 
conjunction  with  pnonetio  reading 
facilitates  romanic  spelling;  (5),  ren- 
ders learning  to  read  even  romanicaUy 
a  pleasant  task ;  (6),  by  economising 
time,  increases  the  efficiency  of  primary 
schools ;  (7),  affords  an  excellent  logical 
training  to  the  child's  mind ;  (8),  im- 
proves pronunciation  and  enunciation; 
(9),  win  greatly  assist  tiie  missionary 
traveller  and  ethnologist ;  (10),  would 
exhibit  the  real  history  of  our  lan- 
guage; (11),  would  exnibit  the  real 
state  of  our  language;  (12),  would 
induce  uniformity  of  pronunciation: 
(13),  would  favour  the  extension  and 
universal  employment  of  our  hmgoage ; 
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way  are  enormous,  the  dead  weight  of  passive  resistance  to 
be  moTed  is  oyerwhelming,  the  ignorance  of  the  active  re- 
sisters  stupendous,  and  the  hands  of  the  promoters  weak ;  but 
the  cause  is  good,  the  direction  is  historical,  the  means 
obvious,  the  end  attainable  by  degrees,  the  material  results 
of  even  small  attempts  useful,  and  one  of  the  most  practical 
men  that  ever  spoke  or  printed  our  language,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  has  left  on  record  his  own  conviction  that  "  some- 
time or  other  it  must  be  done,  or  our  writing  will  become 
the  same  with  the  Chinese  as  to  the  difficulty  of  learning 
and  using  it/'^ 


(14),  would  effect  a  confiiderable  saying 
of  printing   [this  does  not  apply  to 

floesotype,  or  any  system  in  yriiich 
iagrapns  are  employed]  ;  (16),  would 
bring  phonetic  shorthand  into  general 
use ;  (16),  would  be  of  material  use  in 
facilitating  etymolo^cal  inyestigations. 
The  objections  considered  are  arranged 
infiye  classes;  (1).  ImpoBtibilitiea  and 
JErrors:  It  is  impossible  to  introduce 
new  letters  and  a  new  alphabet,  or  to 
frame  a  true  phonetic  alphabet,  the 
analysis  of  all  so-called  phonetic  alpha- 
bets being  faulty  and  insufficient,  and 
the  new  letters  hitherto  proposed  con- 
structed upon  an  erroneous  basis.  (2). 
Linguistie  Zones:  The  change  from 
Tomanic  to  phonetic  spelling  would 
tend  to  obscure  etymology,  would  con- 
f^ise  words  haying  the  same  sound  but 
different  romanic  ortho^piiphy  in  differ- 
ent senses,  would  occasion  orthography 
to  differ  from  person  to  person,  place 
to  place,  and  time  to  time,  would  ob- 
scure   history    and   geography,    and 


unsettle  title  deeds  by  altering  the 
appearance  of  names,  and  wouM  in- 
troduce yulgarisms  of  pronunciation. 
(3).  Material  Lowes  i  The  change 
would  occasion  a  great  loss  of  litenury 
property,  and  great  expense  in  pro- 
yiding  new  types.  (4) .  Ineotwenimeea  : 
The  change  would  be  bad  as  change, 
would  be  too  g^eat,  and  would  amount 
to  an  alteration  of  the  language.  (5). 
Difficulties  \  Phonetic  booKs  baye  a 
strange  appearance,  we  should  have  to 
learn  two  systems  of  spelling  instead  of 
one,  the  fewness  of  the  phonetic  books 
renders  the  acquisition  of  phonetic 
spelling  worthless,  the  change  is  not 
needed,  and  is  useless,  because  only 
partially  adopted,  and  another  system 
of  spelling  exists.  The  author  endea- 
yours  to  shew  the  incorrectness  of  aJl 
these  objections,  except  the  last. 

^  The  whole  of  Franklin's  remarks 
will  be  found  in  a  transliteration  of 
his  own  phonetio  orthography,  infrit 
Chap.  X.,  $  2. 
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.    VIII.    QUEENE  ELTZABETHES  ACHADEMY,  &c 

p.  44, 1.  3  ;  p.  61, 1.  5  ;  p.  62, 1.  3  ;  p.  55,  1.  13  ;  p.  56, 1.  2  ;  p.  64,  at  foot  ; 
for  Kate  read  Bate :  no  dovht  tlie  Rate  whote  Raving  or  teaching  Mr  Lumhy 
edited  fjor  our  Original  Series  in  1870,  Text  No.  43,  'Ratis  Raving,*  &o. 


IX.    AWDELEY  AND  HAKMAN. 

See  in  M.  Francisque  Michers  admirable  Etudes  de  Philologie  Compa/rie 
sur  V Argot  et  sur  les  Idiomes  analogues  parlis  en  Europe  et  en  AHe,  Paris, 
1856,  his  interesting  account  of  the  English  works  on  Slang,  &c.,  p.  464 — 465, 
and  his  lists  of  the  slang  words  in  Brome*s  Joviall  Crew,  or  the  merry  BeggerSy 
1632  (p.  465-6),  the  slang  words  in  Shakspere  (p.  466 — 471),  in  Tom  Moore*8 
Tom  Orib*s  Metnorial  to  Congress  (p.  471),  in  Bulwer's  Paul  Clifford  and 
Pelham  (p.  472-3),  &c.  M.  MicheVs  book  also  contains  a  list  of  German 
slang,  or  HotJiwelsch,  with  its  importations  from  Hebrew,  and  several  other 
lists,  besides  its  excellent  dictionary  of  French  Argots  with  etymologies  and 
plenty  of  quoted  passages.  We  have  nothing  approaching  this  book  in  Eng- 
lish. 

On  the  rogues  of  Henry  Vni*s  time  see  Robert  Copland's  JBge  Way  to 
the  Spyttel  Hons  in  Hozlitt's  Early  Popular  Poetry y  vol.  iv,  17. 


X.    ANDEEW  BOORDK 

p.  116,  woodcut.  Walpole,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  says  that  Lucas 
de  Heere  in  1670,  painting  different  nations  in  the  Earl  of  Lincoln's  gallery, 
painted  the  Englishman  naked,  with  shears  in  his  hand,  and  different  kinds  of 
cloth  lying  by  him  :  no  doubt  after  Boordo's  out. 

p.  173, 1.  3.     Salerno  is,  of  course,  in  Italy,  soutli-east  of  Naples. 

p.  201,  note  4,  For  lo  sto  read  To  estoy, 
.    p.  287,  last  line,  for  fleubo  homye  read,  fieubothomye. 

p.  308,  note  1,  line  1,  for  Ocium  read  JEdium. 


XII.     STARKEY'S  ENGLAND  UNDEK  HENRY  Vni. 

p.  13, 1.  427,  and  p.  217,  col.  It  for  bunfycyal  read  ben^ycyal. 
p.  14, 1.  481,  and  p.  217,  col.  1,/ar  bunfyte  read  b^ncfyte. 
p.  133, 1. 1165,  and  p.  217,  col.  1,  for  buwfycys  read  ben/?fycys  (MS.  bn  := 
hene). 
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COERIGENDA  AND  ADDENDA. 
In  Fm-t  L 

pp.  270-297.  In  addition  to  tiie  argomtnti  there  addmoed  to  slwir  thai  tii« 
ancient  sound  of  long  t  was  {it)  or  (ii),  and  not  (ei,  ai,  ei),  Mr.  James  A. 
H.  Mnrray  has  communicated  to  me  some  striking  proo&  from  the  Gaelic 
forms  of  English  words  and  names,  and  'Rngli*^  forms  of  Gaelic  names, 
which  will  he  ^ven  in  Part  lY . 

p.  302, 1.  14,  blue  is  erroneously  treated  as  a  French  word,  bat  in  the  Aif  ha- 
BETiGAL  List  on  the  same  page  it  is  correctly  given  as  angloeaxon.  The 
corrections  which  this  oyenight  renders  necesstiry  will  be  given  in  Part  IV., 
in  the  shape  of  a  cancel  fbr  &k  page,  which  oonld  not  be  pr^Moed  in  time 
for  this  Part. 

In  Fart  II. 

p.  442,  Batemotter^  col.  2,  tt.  4  and  8, /or  don,  nms*doon*  read  doon,  mis*doon'. 
p.  448,  Credo  1,  col.  2,  IL  4  and  7,  /or  lareid,  ded,  fwuf  ]aa*T«id,  deed;  Crede  % 

col.  2,  line  4, /or  loverd  read  loo'veid. 
p.  462,  vereee^  1.  %  for  Riehard  read  Richard, 

pp.  464-6.  On  the  nse  of  f  for  ),  and  the  possibility  of )  having  been  occasion- 
ally conftised  with  (s)  in  speech,  Mr.  W.  W.  Skeat  calls  attention  to  the 

remarks  of  Sir  F.  Madden,  in  his  edition  of  Lajamon,  3,  437. 
p.  468,  TranelatioH,  col.  2, 1.  4, /or  hil  read  hiU. 
p.  473,  note,  col.  2,1.  1,/or  446  read  447;  1.  17, /or  (mee,  dee,  swee,  pee)  read 

(m«0,  d^,  sw«0,  p^) ;  1. 18,  for  may  read  May;  1.  24-^  for  (eint-mynt)  read 

(eintin«nt). 
p.  603,  1.  %^  prmw%9iation^  for  dead'titshe  read  dead'liitihe. 
p.  640, 1.  6, /or  ha^Sdi  read  haWi. 
p.  649,  1.  6  from  bottom  of  text,  for  mansangor  (maan*8Q90si*j^),  read  man- 

samignr  (maan'soeoeiq'gn*) . 
p.  660,  Mr.  H.  Sweet  has  commnnicated  to  me  the  sounds  of  Icelandic  letten  as 

noted  by  Mr.  Melville  Bell  from  the  pronunciation  of  Mr.  Hjaltalin,  which 

will  be  given  in  Part  IT. 
p.  663,  verse  30,  col.  1,  1.  4,  for  alikUfii  read  a/ikftia;  col.  2,  1.  4, /or  aa-li- 

kaaul'vt  read  aa'likaanl'vt. 
p.  669,  in  the  Haustlong ;  1.  1,/or  er  read  es,  L  2,ybr  et  read  « ;  1.  4, /or  hauge 

read  baugi ;  1.  6,  for  Hd'lesbror  . . .  ban*ge  read  Hel'ldabror  • . .  bau'gtf ; 

line  7,  for  isamleila  read  isamleiki. 
p.  660,  note  1, 1.  2,  for  16iigr  read  16ngr. 
p.  699,  col.  2, 1.  14,  for  deniMne  read  SmoketSkB. 
p.  600,  col.  1, 1.  6,  for  Eugene  read  JSlKgene. 
p.  614,  GloBsotype  as  a  system  of  writing  is  superseded  by  Gloesic,  explained  in 

the  appenaix  to  the  notice  prefixed  to  Part  III. 
p.  617,  coL  2,  under  »,  1.  4, /or  Ipaod  read  pland. 

In  Fart  III. 

p.  639,  note  2  for  (spii-svlt,  spes'vlt)  read  (spii-shvlt,  Bpesh*«10. 

p.  661.    The  numbers  in  the  Table  on  this  page  are  corrected  on  p.  725. 

p.  663,  note  1.  The  memoir  on  Pennsylvania  German  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman, 
was  read  before  the  Philological  Society  on  3  June,  1870,  and  will  be  pnb- 
lished  separately;  Dr.  Moinoert,  having  gone  to  Europe,  has  not  fuinished 
any  additions  to  that  memoir,  which  is  rich  in  philolo^cal  interest. 

p.  680  to  p.  726.  Some  trifling  errors  in  printing  tke  Critical  Text  and  Pronun- 
ciation of  Chaucer's  Prolo^e  are  corrected  on  p.  724,  note. 

p.  764,  note  1,/or  (abitee'shun)  read  (abitaa-siun). 

p.  789,  col.  1,  the  reference  after  famat  should  be  769*. 

p.  791,  col.  2,  under  much  good  do  it  you^  for  tnyehyoditio  read  mychgodiUo;  and 
to  the  references  add,  p.  938,  note  1. 

pp.  919-996.  All  the  rererences  to  the  Globe  Shakspere  relate  to  the  issue  of 
1864,  with  which  text  every  one  has  been  verified  at  press.  For  later  issues, 
the  number  of  ^<dpage  (and  pi^  only)  here  given,  when  it  exceeds  1000, 
must  be  diminished  by  3,  thus  YA  8  (1003),  must  be  read  as  YA  8  (1000), 
and  PT  42  (1067*),  must  be  read  as  PT  42  (1064*).  The  cause  of  this  dif- 
ference is  that  pages  1000,  1001, 1002,  in  the  issue  of  1864,  ctmtaining  only 
the  single  word  Pobm8|  have  been  cancelled  in  aubsequent  iasaes. 
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Indisposition,  arising  from  overwork,  has  greatly  delayed  the 
appearance  of  this  third  part  of  my  work,  and  a  recent  relapse, 
rendering  the  revision  of  the  last  seventy  pages  and  the  preparation 
of  this  notice  extremely  difficult,  has  compelled  me  to  postpone  to 
the  next  part  the  illustrations  for  the  xvntii  and  xvmth  centuries, 
which  were  announced  to  be  included  in  the  present.  Three  years 
or  more  will  probably  elapse  before  the  remainder  of  the  book  can 
be  published. 

The  fourth  and  concluding  part  of  this  treatise  is  intended  to 
consist  of  four  chapters,  two  of  which,  devoted  to  the  xvnth  and 
rvinth  centuries  respectively,  are  now  completely  ready  for  press, 
and  will  therefore  certainly  appear  either  under  my  own  or  some 
other  superintendence.  In  chapter  XI.,  I  am  desirous  of  giving 
some  account  of  Existing  Yarieties  of  Iboiglish  Pronunciation,  dia^ 
lectic,  antiquated,  American,  colonial,  and  vulgar,  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  results  of  the  preceding  investigation.  This  can- 
not be  properly  accomplished  without  the  extensive  co-operation  of 
persons  familiar  with  each  individual  dialect  and  form  of  speech.  I 
invite  all  those  into  whose  hands  these  pages  may  fall  to  give  me 
their  assistance,  or  procure  me  the  assistance  of  others,  in  collecting 
materials  for  this  novel  and  interesting  research,  which  promises  to 
be  of  great  philological  value,  if  properly  executed.  Many  hundred 
communications  are  desirable.  There  cannot  be  too  many,  even 
from  the  same  district,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  and  control. 
As  I  hope  to  commence  this  examination  early  in  1872,  it  will  be 
an  additional  favour  if  the  communications  are  sent  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  not  later  than  the  close  of  1871.  They  should  be 
written  on  small-sized  paper,  not  larger  than  one  of  these  pages, 
and  only  on  one  side,  leaving  a  margin  of  about  an  inch  at  the  top 
for  reference  notes,  with  the  lines  wide  apart  for  insertions,  and  all 
the  phonetic  part  written  in  characters  which  cannot  be  misread. 
Correspondents  would  much  add  to  the  value  of  their  communi- 
cations by  giring  their  full  names  and  addresses,  and  stating 
the  opportunities  they  have  had  for  collecting  the  information 
sent.  For  the  purpose  of  writing  all  English  dialects  in  one 
alphabet  on  an  English  basis,  I  have  improved  the  Glossotype  of 
Chapter  VI.,  and  append  its  new  form  imder  the  name  of  OloBsic, 
with  specimens  which  will  shew  the  reader  how  to  employ  it, 
(pp.  xiii-xx.)  For  the  sake  of  imiformity  and  general  intelligibility, 
I  should  feel  obliged  if  those  who  favour  me  with  communications 
on  this  subject  would  represent  aU  peculiarities  of  pronunciation 
in  the  Glossic  characters  only,  without  any  addition  or  alteration 
whatever.     The  littie  arrangements  here  suggested  wiU,  if  carried 
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out,  saye  an  immense  amount  of  labour  in  maMng  nse  of  any  com- 
munications. 

The  following  table  will  shew  the  kind  of  work  wanted.  All 
the  yaiieties  of  sound  there  named  are  known  to  exist  at  present, 
and  there  are  probably  many  more.  It  is  wished  to  localize  them 
aecwraUhfy  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  the  unmixed  dialectic 
English  of  the  xn  th  and  xm  th  centuries,  and  to  find  traces  of  the 
pronunciations  prevalent  in  the  more  mixed  forms  of  the  xirth, 
xvith,  and  XTnth  centuries.  Many  of  the  latter  will  be  found  in 
Ireland  and  America,  and  in  the  '  vulgar'  English  everywhere.  Xo 
pronunciation  should  be  recorded  which  has  not  been  actually  heard 
from  some  speaker  who  uses  it  naturally  and  habitually.  The  older 
peasantry  and  children  who  have  not  been  at  school  preserve  the 
dialectic  sounds  most  purely.  But  the  present  faciKties  of  com- 
munication are  rapidly  destroying  all  traces  of  our  older  dialectic 
English.  Market  women,  who  attend  large  towns,  have  generally 
a  mixed  style  of  speech.  The  daughters  of  peasants  and  small 
farmers,  on  becoming  domestic  servants,  learn  a  new  language,  and 
corrupt  the  genuine  Doric  of  their  parents.  Feasants  do  not  speak 
naturally  to  strangers.  The  ear  must  also  have  been  long  fanuhar 
with  a  dialectic  utterance  to  appreciate  it  thoroughly,  and,  in  order 
to  compare  that  utterance  with  the  Southern,  and  render  it  correctly 
into  Glossic,  long  familiarity  with  the  educated  London  speech  is 
also  necessary.  Besident  Clergymen,  Nonconformist  Ministers, 
National  and  British  Schoolmasters,  and  Country  Gentlemen  with 
literary  tastes,  are  in  the  best  position  to  give  the  required  informa- 
tion, and  to  i^ese,  including  all  members  of  the  thi^  Societies  for 
whom  this  work  has  been  prepared,  I  especially  appeal.  But  the 
number  of  persons  more  or  less  interested  in  our  language,  who 
have  opportunities  of  observing,  is  so  great,  that  scarcely  any  one 
who  reads  these  lines  wiU  be  unable  to  furnish  at  least  a  few  obser- 
vations, and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  one  or  two  casnal 
remarks  lose  their  isolated  character  and  acquire  a  new  value  when 
forwarded  for  comparison  with  many  others.  It  is  very  desirahle 
to  determine  the  systems  of  pronunciation  prevalent  in  the  Northern, 
West  and  East  and  Central  Midland,  South  Western,  South  Eastern, 
and  purely  Eastern  dialects.  The  Salopian,  Lincolnshire,  and  Kent 
Dialects  are  peculiarly  interesting.  Mr.  James  A.  H.  Murray's 
learned  and  interesting  work  on  Lowland  Scotch  (London,  Asher, 
1871)  will  shew  what  is  really  wanted  for  each  of  our  dialectic 
systems. 

In  the  following,  unfortunately  very  imperfect.  Table  a  few  sug- 
gestive words  are  added  to  each  combination  of  letters,  and  the 
presumed  varieties  of  pronunciation  are  indicated  both  in  Glossic 
and  Palaeotype,  but  only  in  reference  to  the  particular  combinations 
of  letters  which  head  the  paragraph.  The  symbols  placed  after 
the  sign  =,  shew  the  various  sounds  which  that  combination  of 
letters  is  known  to  have  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  exemplificative 
words,  in  some  locality  or  other  where  English  is  the  native  lan- 
guage of  the  speaker.    In  giving  information,  however,  the  whole 
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word  Bhonld  be  written  in  Glosedc,  as  considerable  doubt  may 
attacb  to  local  pronimciations  of  the  other  letters,  and  the  name  of 
the  locality,  and  of  the  class  of  speakers,  should  be  annexed.  The 
quantity  of  the  vowel  and  place  of  the  accent  should  be  given  in 
BTery  word,  according  to  one  of  the  two  systems  explained  in  the 
Key  to  TJniyersal  Glossic,  p.  xvi,  and  exhibited  on  pp.  xix  and  xx. 
In  writing  single  words,  the  accentual  system,  used  on  p.  xx,  is 
preferable.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  analysis  of  diph- 
thongs, and  the  Glossic  m,  oi,  au,  eu,  should  only  be  employed  where 
the  writer,  being  unable  to  analyse  the  sound  accurately,  confines 
himself  to  marking  vaguely  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
trilled  r  when  occurring  without  a  vowel  following  should  always 
be  carefully  marked,  and  the  untrilled  r  should  never  be  marked 
unless  it  is  distindly  heard.  Each  new  word,  or  item  of  infor- 
mation, should  commence  on  a  new  Line.     Thus  : 

cord  kaa'd  or  kdad  Bath,  workmen,  petty  traders,  etc. 

card  ka'd  or  hdd  Bath,  as  before. 

beacon  havkn  or  hdikn  Bath,  as  before. 

key  kai'  or  kdt  Bath,  as  before. 

fBor/eir  or  foyer  fdy$r/di^^  Bath,  country  farming  man. 


Tablb  of  PnasincBD  Yabibtibb 

Towels. 

A  short  in :  tap  oap  bad  oat  mad  aadk 
bag ;  doubtful  in :  staff  calf  half  oalve 
haiTe  aftennath  path  &tber  pass 
cast  fast  mash  wasb  hand  land  plant 
ant  want  hangsa#,  a,  «*,  «a,  aA,  au^ 
0,  «0,  oass (s,  ®,  ah,  a,  a,  ▲,  o,  oo,  oo), 

A  long  in :  gape  grape  babe  gaby  late 
skate  trade  made  aebe  cake  ague 
plague  safe  saye  swathe  bathe  pa- 
tience occasion  ale  pale  rare  name 
same  lane  wane=«0,  at,  4,  ae,  a,  a^f 
aa;  aiy,  aih\  aiu,  ey,  eeh^eeu^f^ 
M,  ee,  SB,  OS,  aah,  aa ;  Mi,  «^,  009, 
eei,  u ,  uo.) 

AI,  AY  in:  way  hay  pay  play  bray 
day  clay  gray  say  lay  may  nay,  bait 
wait  aid  maid  waif  waive  au  pail 
trail  fair  hair  chair  pair  stair  =ee,  at, 
*,  M,  aa ;  aiy^  aay\  aa'y  =  (ii,  00, 
ee,  SB,  aa ;  ^ri,  ai,  aai.) 

AU,  AW  in ;  paw  daw  thaw  saw  law 
raw  maw  gnaw,  bawl  maul  maunder, 
annt  haunt  gaunt  daughter =aa,  aA, 
att,  aOj  oa  ;  aaxo^  autc  =  (aa,  aa,  ▲▲, 
00,  00;  au,  Au). 

£  abort  in  :  kept  swept  neb  pretty  wet 
wed  feckless  keg  Setb  mess  guess 
very  hcU  hem  ben  yes  yet  =  1,  0, 
at,  00,  a  =  (t,  e,  0,  s,  ee.) 

£  long  in :  glede  complete  decent 
extreme  here  there  where  me  he  she 
we  be  =00,  at,  0,  00,  aF  =(ii,  00,  ee, 
KB,  sessP) 
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EAin:  leap  eat  seat  meat  knead  mead 
read  speak  squeak  leagne  leaf  leave 
wreathe  heath  breathe  erease  ease 
leash  weal  ear,  a  tear,  seam  wean ; 
Tea  great  break  bear  wear,  to  tear ; 
leapt   sweat   instead    head   thread 
spread  heary  heaven  weapon  leather 
weather  measure  health  wealth  a  m, 
at,  0,  a0 ;  00A',  aih* ;  yaa  =  (ii,  m, 
ee  e,  SB  B ;  ii',  00*,  ja.) 
EE  in :  sheep  weed  h^  seek  beef 
beeves  teeth  seethe  fleece  trees  heel 
seem  seen  =^00,  at ;  aiy,  0|f  s  (ii,  m  ; 
0i,  ei) 
EI,  E I   in :    either    neither   hei^t 
sleight    Leigh    Leighton   ooneeive 
neive  seize  convey  key  prey  hey  grey 
=00,  at;  aayy  uuy,  wy  =  (ii,  00;  ai, 
si,  di). 
EO  in  :    people  leopard   Leominster 
Leopold   Tiieobald=00,  0,  •',   0000, 
00tf  =  (ii,  e,  f,  iioo,  iid). 
EU,  EW  in  pew  few  hew  vew  ewe 
knew,  to  mew,  the  mews,  cnew  Jew 
new  shew  shrew  Shrewsbury  stew 
threw  sew  grew  brews00ir,  iw^  aiir, 
0tr,  a0tr,  aw,  Mt,  «0,  tteuf,  00,  eotOf  oo, 
oa,  oaw  uuto;  aa,  ah,  au;  yoass(ivL, 
in,  0U,  eu,  sn,  ssu,  11,  yy,  yu,  00,  0U, 
uu,  00,  oow,  BU ;  aa,  aa,  a  a  ;  300.) 
I  short  in :  hip  crib  pit  bid  sick  g[ig 
stiff,  to  live,  smith  smithy  withy  hiss 
his  fish  fill  swin  sin  first  possible 
charity  furniture =00,  i,  0,  cb,  a,  u, 
u*  =  (i,  t,  e,  B,  »,  9,  «). 
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I  ]oDjt  in :  wipe  nbe  kite  hide  rtrike 
Imue  kniTet  win  wiTes  wythe  blithe 
ice  twiee  tbrioe  wiae  pile  bile  rime 
pine  fire  shire;  sight  light  might 
light  night  fright  fight  pight ;  sight 
rye  mj  lie  nigh  fry  fye  piest,  m, 
at,  uu;  iff,  aiy,  ey,  aay,  ahy  any, 
Ky,  mty  =  {n,  ii,  m,  aa  ;  tl,  a,  ei, 
ai,  01,  Aif  81,  si^. 

IE  in :  believe  gneve  siere  friend  fiend 
field  yield  =«f,  t,  ^,  o^ = (ii,  i,  i^  e,  b). 

0  short,  and  donbtM,  in :  mop  knob 
knot  nod  knock  fog  doe  on  office 
moth  broth  brother  mother  pother 
other  moss  cross  frost  pollard  Tom 
ton  son  done  gone  morning  song 
longso,  oo,  no,  aUf  aa,  u,  fli0  =  (9  09^ 

0,  O,  A  AA,  a,  9,  U). 

0  long,  0  A,  and  0£  m :  hope  rope  soap 
note  goat  oats  rode  road  oak  stroke 

{'oke  rogue  oaf  loaf  loayes  oath  loth 
oathe  goes  foes  shoes  lose  roll  hold 
gold  foUl  sold  home  roam  hone  groan 
asoo,  oa,  ao,  aut  ah,  aa;  ee,  ai; 
0eh\  aih\  oah'f  aoJC,  oau,  aaw,  mo, 
tmw  ;  ye,  ya,  yaa  ;  woa  =  (nn,  e  oo, 
o  00,  AA,  oa,  aa;  ii,  ee;  ii',  e?,  oo', 
oo*,  009,  an,  an,  su,  je,  jm,  ja ;  woo). 

01,  OT  in :  join  loin  cp-oin  point  joint 
joist  hoist  foist  boQ  oil  soil  poison 
ointment;  joy  hoy  toy  moil  noise 
boisterous  foiBon=oy,  auy,  aay,  oay, 
tioy,  uy,  uuy,  ooy,  u ;  waay,  tauuy, 
woy  =  (ai,  Ai,  ai,  oi,  oi,  81,  si,  ni,  8 ; 
wai,  wsii,  woi). 

00  in :  hoop  hoot  soot  hood  food  aloof 
groove  sooth  soothe  ooze  tool  groom 
room  soon  moon;  cook  look  shook 
brook;  loose  goose  =oo,  m,  ui,  ue, 
eo;  eoh*,  oeh\  iitHO=s(nn  n,  u,  n, 
yy,  99 ;  «/,  oe*,  an). 

OtJ,  OW  in:  down  town  now  how 
flower  sow  cow,  to  bow  JUetere, 
a  bow  areue^  a  bowl  of  soup 
eyathuMy  a  bowline  green;  plough 
round  sound  mound  hound  thou  out 
house  flour;  found  bound  ground; 
our ;  brought  sought  fought  bought 
thought  oueht  nought  soul  four; 
blow  snow  below,  a  low  bough,  the 
cow  lows,  a  row  of  barrows,  a  great 
row  tumulttta,  crow,  know;  owe, 
own  soo,  uo,  uo\  oa,  oa\  aa,  ah, 
4W,  at;  aaw,  uw,  uuw^  oaw,  aow, 
uiw,  uew,eow,  eo,w,  otf,tr=(uuu,  uu 
u,  Mh,  00  0,  €hy  aa,  aa,  aa,  ee;  an, 
9U,  su,  oou,  oou,  lu,  yu,  «i,  9j,  oey). 

U  short  in :  pup  eub  but  put  bud  cud 
pudding  much  judge  suck  lug  sugar 
stuff  bluff  busy  business  hush  bush 
crush  push  rasa  blush  budiel  cushion 


boll  pnll  hull  hnlk  bnllLbnry  burial 
church  rum  mn  punish  snDg=:ii, 
«rw,  no,  oa*,  •*,  e,  m,  eo  ^  (9,  K^  uf 
oh,  i,  e,  y,  e). 
XT  long  and  UI,  UT  in:  mnte  fnut 
bnuse  anise,  the  use,  to  use,  the 
refuse,  to  refuse,  mule  true  sue  fiiry 
sure  union  s=yoo,  eew,  m,  new,  uCw, 
eo,  eow,  «0Ms:(juu,  in,  yy,  yn,  uo, 
90,  #n,  ra). 

Consonants. 

B  mute  or  ^p,  f,  v,  ^,  fo  =  (p,  f,  t, 

bh,  w). 
G  hard  uid  K  in :  cat  card  cart  sky  etc. 

G  soft=«,  «A  =  (s,  sh). 

GH  in:   beseech  church  cheese  such 

much  etc.=cA,  h,  kh,  hyh,  «As(tBh, 

k,  kh,  ith,  sh). 
D=<;,  dh,  U M=(d,  dh,  t,  th). 

F=/,f.=(f,^). 

G  hard  in :  guard  garden,  etc  ^g,  gy, 

^=(g,  gj,  j),  eyer  heard  before  n  aa 

in :  gnaw,  gnat  P 

G  soft,  and  J  in :  bridee  ridge  fidget 
fudge  budge=;,  ^  =  (&h,  e). 

GH  in :  neigh  weigh  high  thigh  nigh 
burgh  laugh  £iughter  suiughter 
bough  cough  hiccough  dough  chough 
shough  though  lough  clough  plough 
furlough,  slough  of  a  snake,  a  deep 
slough,  enough  through  borough 
thorough  trough  sough  tough =imf<s 
or  g,  gh,  gyh,  kh,  kyh,  f,  f,  wk, 
w^  00,  l»  =  &i  gh»  g^,  kh,  *h,  f,  ph, 
wh,  w,  u,  p). 

H  regularly  pronounced?  regularly 
mute  P  often  both,  in  the  wrong 
places P  custom  in:  honest  habita- 
tion humble  habit  hononr  exhibi- 
tion prohibition  hour  hospital  host 
hostler  hostage  hostile  shepherd 
cowherd  Hebrew  hedge  herb  hermit 
homage  Hughes  hue  humility  (h)it 
(h)nB   ab(h)ominably  P 

J  see  G  soft. 

E  see  G  hard ;  eyer  heard  before  n  in. : 
know  knit  knaye  knob  P 

L  mute  in :  talk  walk  balk  falcon  fiiult 

bl-ing 

el,  H)  after  o  long  P  yoiceless  as  /A  P 
M  any  yarietiesP  syllabic  in:    el-m, 

whel-m,  fil-m,  wor-m,  war-m  P 
N  nasalizing  preceding  yowel  P  eyerss 

ng  P  not  syllabic  in :  frdl'n,  stoFn, 

swoll'n  P 
NG  in:  long  longer  hanger  danger 

stranger  linger  finger  singer,  strength 


yault,  alms?  syllabic  in:  stabl-ii 
juggl-er?  sounded  uol,  ul,  h'l- 
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length =iv,  «W,  nj,  «  =  (q,  qg,  ndzh, 
n] ;  eyer  ngg  or  ngk=  (o^,  qk)  whei 
final  in  :  sing  thing  nothing  P 

P  ever  oonfiuM  wim  3P  ever  post- 
aspirated  as  p,h  =  (pH)  ? 

QU= Aw*,  Aw,  *U7A  P'=(kw,  kw,  kich  P). 

K  not  preceding  a  yovel ;  yocal  s  r = 
(j),  or  trill€a=  r*  =(r),  or  gnttoral 
=  %  'rh  =  (r,  rh),  or  mote  P  How- 
does  it  affect  the  preceding^  vowel 
in:  far  cart  wart  pert  dirt  lAiiit 
short  hurt  fair  care  fear  shore  oar 
eonrt  poor  P  ever  tran^osed  in : 
^;ra8s  bird  etc.  P  trilled,  and  develop- 
ing an  additional  Towel  in :  wor-ld 
eor-l  wor-m  wor-k  ar-m  P 

B  preceding  a  vowel ;  always  trilled = 
r  =  (r),  or  gattnral  =  *r  =  (r) 
ever  labial  =  *«;,  *br  =  (in,  brh)  P 
Inserted  in :  draw(r)ing,  Baw(r)ing, 
law(r)  of  land,  etc.  P 

B  between  vowels :  a  single  trilled  r*, 
or  a  vocal  r  followed  by  a  trilled  r^= 
rr',  AV=(jr,'r)P 

S  =<,  2,  «A,  sA  P  =  (s,  2,  sh,  zh  P) ;  re|n- 
larly  sP  regularly  lisped=<'Ar= 
(c)? 

8H  s=«,  thy  th = (s,  sh,  zh),  or,  regularly 
«A=(zh)P 

T=<,  d,  th,  »,  ah,  tfi  =  (t,  d,  th,  s, 
ah,  tH). 

TH  =^  rf;  M,  «A.  dh,  /=  (t,  d,  th,  tth, 
dh,  f )  in :  fifth  azth  eighth  with 
diongh  whether  other  nothing  etc. 

V  =r,  ^,  IT  =  (bh,  w),  or  regularly  w  P 
Wssw,  r%  f=(w,  bh,  v).   Is  there  a 

regular  interchange  of  f^,  ir  P  inserted 
before  0  and  01  in :  home  hot  coat 
point  etc.  P  regularly  omitted  in  : 
wood  wooed  would  woo  wool  woman 
womb,  etc.  P  pronounced  at  all  in : 
write,  wring,  wrong,  wreak,  wrought, 
wrap,  etc.P  any  instances  oitol  pro- 
nounced as  in :  lisp  wlonk  lukewarm 
wlating  loathing  wlappe  wlite  P 

WH  =«^.  wh,  /,  /»,  Inch  =(w,  wh,  f, 
ph,  k«7h). 

X  =  Ar,  kSfffx? 

Y  inserted  in :  ale  head,  etc. ;  regu- 
larly omitted  in  ye,  yield,  yea,  yet, 
etc.  P 

Z=z,sAs=(z,  zh). 

Unaccented  Syllables. 

Hark,  if  possible,  the  obscure  sounds 
which  actually  replace  unaccented 
Towels  before  and  after  the  accented 
syllable,  and  especially  in  the  unaccent- 
ed terminations,  of  which  the  following 
words  are  specimens,  and  in  any  other 
found  noteworthy  or  peculiar. 


1)  "Ond,  husband  brigand  headland 
midland,  2)  -endt  dividend  legend,  3) 
-and,  diamond  almond,  4)  -und^  rubi- 
cund jocund,  6)  'ord,  haggard  niggard 
sluggard  renard  leopard,  6)  -^re^,  hal- 
berd shepherd,  7)  -anee,  guidance  de- 
pendance  abundance  clearance  temper- 
ance ignorance  resistance,  8)  -enee, 
licenee  confidence  dependence  patience, 
9)  'Oye,  village  image  manage  cabbage 
marriage,  10)  -eye,  privilege  college, 
1 1)  'aome,  meddlesome  irksome  quarrel- 
some, 12)  -aurej  pleasure  measure  lei- 
sure dosnre  fissmre,  13)  ^ture,  creature 
fiimituie  vulture  venture,  14)  ^ate,  [in 
nouns]  laureate  firi^te  figurate,  16)  a/, 
cymbal  radical  logical  cynical  metrical 
poetical  local  medial  hneal,  16)  -«/, 
oamd  pannel  apparel,  17)  -o/,  carol 
wittol,  1 9)  -am,  n^adam  quondam  Clap- 
ham,  19)  -om,  freedom  seldom  fathom 
venom,  20)  -an,  suburban  logician  his- 
torian Christian  metropolitan,  and  the 
compounds  of  man,  as:  woman,  ete., 
21)  --en,  garden  children  linen 
w(K)llen,  22)  -o»,  deacon  pardon 
fashion  leeion  minion  occasion  pas- 
sion vocation  mention  question  felon, 
23)  -em,  eastern  cavern,  24)  -ar,  ricar 
cedar  vinegar  scholar  secular,  2S)  -er, 
robber  chamber  member  render,  26) 
-or,  splendor  superior  tenor  error  actor 
victor,  27)  'Ow,  labour  neighbour 
colour  favour,  28)  -ant,  pendant  ser- 
geant infant  quadrant  assistant  truant, 
29^  -ent,  innocent  quiescent  president, 
30)  -aejf,  fallacy  primacy  obstmacy,  31) 
-ancy,  infancy  tenancy  constancy,  32) 
-ency,  decency  tendency  currency,  33) 
-ary,  beggary  summary  ^nary  lite- 
rary nota^,  34)  -ery,  robbery  bribery 
gunnery,  36)  -ory,  priory  cursory  ora- 
tory victory  history,  36)  -ury,  usury 
luxury. 

Also  the  terminations  separated  by  a 
hyphen,  in  the  following  words :  sof-a 
iae-a,  sirr-ah,  her-o  rtucc-o  potat-o 
tobacc-o,  wid-ow  yell-ow  fell-ow  shad- 
-ow  sorr-ow  sparr-ow,  val-ue  neph-ew 
sher-iff,  bann-ock  hadd-ock  padd-ock 
B=  frog,  poBS-ible  poBS-ibility,  stom-ach 
lil-ach,  no-tiee  poul-tioe,  prel-acy  pol- 
-icy,  cer-tain,  Xat-in,  a  sing-ing,  a 
be-ing,  pulp-it  vom-it  rabb-it,  mouth- 
-fill  sorrow-ful,  terri-fy  signi-fy,  child- 
-hood,  maiden-head,  rap-id  viv-id 
tep-id,  un-ion  commun-ion,  par-ish 
]>er-ish,  ol-ive  rest-ive,  bapt-ize  civil- 
-ize,  ev-il  dev-il,  tru-ly  sure-ly,  har- 
-mony  matri-mony,  hind-most  ut- 
•most  better-most  fore-mosti   sweet- 
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-nefll^  r^ht-eoiu  pit-6oiu  plent-Mu, 
fhend-shiis  tire-aome  whole-some,  na* 
-tion  na-tional,  pre-eioiu  prodi-gions, 
offi-eial  por-tuil  par-tialityy  spe-oial 
spe-ciality  ipe-eialt^,  yer-dure  or-dure, 
n-gare,  in-jare  con-jvre  per-jure,  plea- 
-sure  mea-cnre  tiea-sare  lei-eure  eook- 
-sure  oen-sHre  pres-sure  fis-siire,  fea- 
-tore  orea-tiire  mixiia-tiire  na-tme 
nA-taral  litera-tsre  sta-tuxe  frao-tnre 
conjec-tore  lec-tnre  arcMtec-tare  pie- 
-ture  stric-tiiie  jnnc-tore  punc-tare 
strao-tore  eal-tuie  Yul-tare  yen-tare 
cap-ture  rap-tare  B(»rip-tare  depar-tore 
tor-tare  pas-tore  yes-tore  fti-tore  fix- 
-tnre  seiz-ore,  for-ward  back-irard 
a^-ward  down-ward,  like-wise  side- 
wise,  mid-wife  hoase-wife  ^[ood-wife. 

All  inflexional  terminations,  as  in : 
speak-etk  speak-sadd-s  spok*enpiere-ed 
breath-ed  prine-es  prinoe-'s  cnurch*es 
chorch-'s  path-s  path-'s  woly-es  ox-en 
yix-en,  etc.  Forms  of  participle  and 
yerbal  noun  in  -ing. 

Note  also  the  yowel  in  unaccented 
prefixes,  such  as  those  separated  by 
a  hyphen  in  the  following  words : 
a-mong  a-stride  a-las,  ab-ose,  a-yert» 
ad-yance,  ad-apt  ad-mire  ao-ceptaf-fix' 
an-noonee  ap-pend,  a-l-erf ,  al-ooye 
a-byss,  auth-entic,  be-eet  be-gin,  bin- 
-ocalar,  een-eeal  con-cnr  con-trasjf 
oon-trol,  de-pend  de-spite  de-bate  de« 
-stroy  de-feat,  de-fer',  dia-meter,  di- 
-rect  dis-ooss,  e-lope,  en-close  in-close, 
ex-oept  e-yent  e-nut  eo-Upee,  for-bid, 
fore-tell,  «iin-say,  mis-deed  mis-guide, 
ob-ject'  OD-Iiee  oc-casion  op-pose,  per- 
-yert,  pre-eeae  pre-fei',  pro-mote  pro- 
-duce'  pro-pose,  par-sue,  re-pose,  sab- 
-jecif  suf-nce,  sur-yey  sur-pass,  sas- 
-pend,  to-morrow  to-gether,  trans-fer 
trans-soribe,  un-fit)  un-tiL 

Position  of  Accent. 

Mark  any  words  in  which  unusual, 

Eeculiar,  or  yariable  positions  of  accent 
a?e  been  obseryea,  as :  illus'trate 
iriustrate,  demon'strate  dem'onstrate, 
ap'plicable  applic'able,  des'picable  de- 
spic'able,  aspect  aspecf,  ot^deal  (two 
syUables)  orae'al  (three  syllables),  eta. 

Worda. 

Names  of  numerals  1,  2,  by  units  to 
20,  and  by  tens  to  100,  with  thousand 
and  million.  Peculiar  names  of  num- 
bers as :  pair,  couple,  leash,  half  doten, 
dozen,  long  dozen,  gross,  long  gross, 
half  score,  score,  long  scores  long  hun- 
dred, eto.|  with  inte^retation.    Pecu- 


liar methods  of  oounting  peeotifli 
classes  of  objects.  Ordi^is,  first,  se- 
cond, etc,  to  twentieth,  thirtieth,  etCM 
to  hundredth,  then  thousandth  and 
millionth.  Numeral  adyerbs  :  onoe, 
twice,  thrice,  four  times,  some  times, 
many  times,  often,  seldom,  neyer,  etc, 
Single,  simple,  double,  treble,  quadra- 
pie,  etc,  fourfold,  mani-fold,  etc,  three- 
some, etc.  Each,  either,  neither,  both, 
some,  seyeral,  any,  many,  enough,  enow, 
eyery.  Names  of  pecuiar  weiehts  and 
measures  or  quantities  of  any  kind  by 
which  particular  kinds  of  goods  are 
bou^t  and  sold  or  hired,  with  their 
eqmyalents  in  imperial  weights  and 
measures.  Names  of  diyision  of  time : 
minute,  hour,  day,  night,  week,  dap 
of  week,  seyennight,  fortiught,  monm, 
names  of  months,  quarter,  lulf-quarta, 
hal^  twelyemonth,  year,  centurji  a^i 
etc,  Chiistmas,  Michaebnas,  llaitu- 
mas.  Candlemas,  Tiammas,  Lady  Dav, 
Midsummer,  yule,  any  special  festiTali 
or  days  of  settlement  Any  Ghmch 
ceremonies,  as  christening,  bniying,  etc. 

Articles ;  the,  th',  f ,  e',  a,  an,  etc. 
Demonstratiyes :  this,  that,  'at,  tliiok, 
thack,  thuck,  they=)»e,  thems^ain, 
thir  thor  thors  these.  Personal  pro- 
nouns in  all  cases,  especially  peculiar 
forms  and  remnants  of  old  forms,  ss: 
I  me  ich  'ch,  we  us,  bus  huz,  thou  thee, 
ye  you,  he  him  'en=hine,  she  hoc = 
neo  her,  it  hit,  its  his,  they  them 
^em  =hem,  etc 

Auxiliary  yerbs:  to  be,  to  haye,  in 
all  their  forms.  Use  of  shall  and  villi 
should  and  would.  All  irregular  or 
peculiar  forms  of  yerbs. 

Adyerbs  and  conjunctions:  i^o,  yes, 
and,  but,  yet>  how,  perhaps,  etc  Re- 
positions :  in,  to,  at,  till,  from,  etc 

Peculiar  syntax  and  idioms:  I  are, 
we  is,  thee  loyes,  thou  beest,  thoa  ist* 
he  do,  they  does,  I  see  it  =saw  it,  etc 

Negatiye  and  other  contracted  farms ; 
doa't  doesn't  aint  aren't  ha'nt  isn't 
wouldn't  couldn't  shouldn't  musn't 
can't  canna  won't  wunna  dinna  didn't, 
etc.,  Pm  thou'rt  he's  we're  you're  I've 
rid  Pd  Pll,  etc. 

Sentences. 

The  aboye  illustrated  in  connected 
forms,  accented  and  unaccented,  by  short 
sentences,  introducing  the  commonest 
yerbs:  take,  do,  prar,  beg,  stand,  lie 
down,  come,  think,  find,  loye,  beliete, 
shew,  stop,  sew,  sow,  must,  ought,  to 
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1IM,  need,  lay,  please,  snffar,  liTe,  to 
lead,  doubt,  eat,  diink,  taste,  mean, 
cane,  ete.,  and  the  nouns  and  Terbs  re- 
lating to :  bodily  parts,  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  family  and  social  relations, 
agricnltnre  and  mannfacture,  processes 
aiid  implements,  domestic  animals,  birds, 
fish,  house  Termin,  heayenly  bodies, 
weather,  etc. 

Sentences  constructed  like  those  of 
French,  German,  and  Teyiotdale  in 
Glossic,  p.  zix,  to  accumulate  all  the 
peculiarities  of  dialectic  utterances  in  a 
uiatrict. 

Erery  peculiar  sentence  and  word 
should  oe  written  fully  in  Glossic,  and 
hftTe  its  interpretation  in  ordinary 
lang^uage  and  spelling,  as  literal  as 
possible,  and  peculiar  constructions 
should  be  explained. 

CSomparattve  Specimen. 

In  order  to  compare  different  dialects, 
it  is  adfiBable  to  haye  one  passage  writ- 
ten in  the  idiom  and  TOonunoiation  of 
all.  Passages  from  the  Bible  are  highly 
objectionable.  Our  next  most  fiimiliar 
book  is,  perhaps,  Shakspere.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  Ikoo  GmtU' 
men  ^  Verona^  act  3,  sc.  1,  ep,  69-133, 
baye  been  selected  for  their  rustic  tone, 
seyend  portions  baring  been  omitted  as 
inappropriate  or  for  brerity.  Transla- 
tions into  the  proper  wordb,  idiom,  and 
pronunciation  of  eyeiy  "Rng^ifK  dialect 
would  be  yery  yaluable. 

The  Milkmaidj  her  Virtuet  and  Vices. 

Zaunee,  He  liyes  not  now  that 
knows  me  to  be  in  loye.  Tet  I  am  in 
lore.     But  a  team  of  horse  shall  not 

f»liiek  that  from  me,  nor  who  'tis  I 
oye — and  yet  'tis  a  woman.  But 
what  woman,  I  wiU  not  tell  mysdf — 
and  yet  'tis  a  milkmaid.  Here  is  a 
cate-log  of  her  condition.  *  Imprinus : 
She  eau  fetch  and  carry.*  why  a 
horse  can  do  no  more;  nay,  a  horse 
cannot  fetch,  but  only  carry  ;  there- 
fore is  she  better  than  a  jade.  *  Item : 
She  can  milk;'  look  you,  a  sweet 
yirtue  in  a  maid  with  clean  hands. 

[Bnter  Speed. 

Speed,  How  now!  what  news  in 
your  paper  P 

Zaunee.  The  blackest  news  that 
eyer  thon  heardest 

S^ieed,    Why,  man,  how  black  P 

Zaunee.    Wny,  as  black  as  ink. 

Speed,    Let  me  read  them. 


ZMmee.  F!e  on  tiiee,  jolt-head  ! 
thou  canst  not  read. 

J^peed,  Thou  liest;  I  can.  Come, 
fool,  come ;  try  me  in  thy  paper. 

Zaunee,  Tuere;  and  Saint  Nicholas 
be  thy  speed ! 

Speed,  [reade]  <  Imprimis :  she  can 
mUk.' 

Zawtee,    Ay,  that  she  can. 

Speed,    'Item:  she  brews  good  ale.' 

Ztnmee.  And  thereof  comes  the  pro- 
yerb:  'Blessing  of  your  heart,  you 
brew  good  ale.' 

Sp^    'Item:  she  can  sew.' 

Zaunee.  Thaf  s  as  much  as  to  say. 
Can  she  so  P 

Speed.  'Item:  She  can  wash  and 
scour.' 

Zaunee,  A  special  rirtue ;  for  then 
she  need  not  be  washed  and  scoured. 

Speeds    '  Item :  she  can  spin.' 

Zoimee,  Then  may  I  set  the  world 
on  wheels,  when  she  can  spin  for  her 
liring. 

S^ed.     '  Here  follow  her  rices.' 

Zaunee,  Close  at  the  heels  of  her 
yirtuesw 

Speed,  'Item:  she  doth  talk  in  her 
sleep/ 

Zaunee,  It's  no  matter  for  that,  so 
she  sleep  not  in  her  talk. 

Speed,    '  Item :  she  is  slow  in  words.* 

Zaunee,  0  rillain,  that  set  down 
among  her  rices !  To  be  slow  in  words 
is  a  woman's  only  rirtue  :  I  pray  thee, 
out  with't,  and  place  it  fbr  her  chief 
yirtue. 

Speed,    '  Item :  she  is  proud.' 

Zaunee.  Out  with  that  too ;  it  was 
Eye's  legacy,  and  cannot  be  ta'en  from 
her. 

Speed,  'Item:  she  will  often  praise 
her  liquor.' 

Zaunee.  If  her  liquor  be  good,  she 
shall ;  if  she  will  not,  I  will ;  for  good 
things  should  be  praised. 

Speed.  *  Item :  she  hath  more  hair 
than  wit,  and  more  fJEtults  than  hairs, 
and  more  wealth  than  faults.' 

Zaunee.  Stop  there ;  I'll  haye  her ; 
she  was  mine,  and  not  mine,  twice  or 
thrice  in  that  last  article.  Beheaise 
that  once  more. 

Speed,  'Item:  She  hath  more  hair 
than  wit* 

Zaunee,  More  hair  than  wit  P  It 
may  be;  Pll  proye  it  The  coyer  of 
the  salt  hides  the  salt,  and  therefore  it 
is  more  than  the  salt :  the  hair^  that 
coyers  the  wit  is  more  than  the  wit,  for 
the  greater  hides  the  less.  WhafsnextP 


xu 


NOTICE. 


8pMd,  'And  more  fiiiiltB  than  hain.' 

Zaunce.  That's  monstrous :  0,  that 
tliat  were  out ! 

Speed.  'And  more  wealth  than  &ultB.* 

Lauuee.  Why,  that  word  makes  the 
fiaults  gracious.  Well,  I'll  have  her  : 
and  if  it  be  a  match,  aa  nothing  is  im- 
possible,— 

Speed,    What  then  F 

Zaunee,  Why,  then  will  I  tell  thee 
— that  thy  master  stays  for  thee  at  the 
North-gate. 

Speed.    For  me  P 

Zaunce.  For  thee !  ay,  who  art  thou  ? 


he  hath  stayed  for  a  better  man  than 
thee. 

Speed.    And  must  I  go  to  him  ? 

Zaunee.  Thou  must  run  to  him,  for 
thou  hast  stayed  so  long,  that  going  will 
scarce  serve  the  turn. 

Speed.  Why  didst  thou  not  tell  me 
flooner  P  poz  of  your  loTe-letters ! 

[Exit. 

Zaunce.  Now  will  he  be  swinged 
for  reading  my  letter — an  unmannerly 
slaye,  that  will  thrust  himself  into 
secrets!  I'll  after,  to  rejoice  in  the 
boy's  correction.  [Exit. 


Of  course  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter  upon  the  subject  at 
great  length  in  Cbapter  XI.  The  results  will  have  to  be  given 
almost  in  a  tabular  form.  But  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a  complete 
account  of  our  existing  English  language  should  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  an  ENGLISH  DIALECT  SOCIETY,  and  I  solicit  all  cor- 
respondents  to  favour  me  with  their  views  on  this  subject,  and  to 
state  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  join  such  a  body.  At  the 
same  time  I  must  request  permission,  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
mental  repose  on  this  subject,  to  abstain  from  more  than  simply 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  their  communications  during  1871. 

In  Chap.  XII.  I  hope  to  consider  the  various  important  papers 
which  have  recently  appeared,  bearing  upon  the  present  investiga- 
tions, especially  those  by  Dr.  Weymouth,  Mr.  Payne,  Mr.  Murray, 
Mr.  EumivaU,  and  Herr  Ten  Brink,  together  wifli  such  criticisms 
on  my  work  as  may  have  appeared  before  that  chapter  is  printed. 
Any  reader  who  can  point  out  apparent  errors  and  doubtful  con- 
clusions, or  who  can  draw  my  attention  to  any  points  requiring 
revision,  or  supply  omissions,  or  indicate  sources  of  information 
which  have  been  overlooked,  will  confer  a  great  favour  upon  me  by 
communicating  their  observations  or  criticisms  within  the  year 
1871,  written  in  the  manner  already  suggested.  The  object  of 
these  considerations,  as  of  my  whole  work,  is,  not  to  establish  a 
theory,  but  to  approximate  as  closely  as  possible  to  a  recovery  of 
Early  English  Pronunciation. 

Those  who  have  read  any  portion  of  my  book  will  feel  assured 
that  no  kind  assistance  that  may  thus  be  given  to  me  will  be  left 
unacknowledged  when  published.  And  as  the  work  is  not  one  for 
private  profit,  but  an  entirely  gratuitous  contribution  to  the  history 
of  our  language,  produced  at  great  cost  to  the  three  Societies  which 
have  honoured  me  by  undertaking  its  publication,  I  feel  no  hesita- 
tion in  thus  publicly  requesting  aid  to  make  it  more  worthy  of  the 
generosity  which  has  rendered  its  existence  possible. 

ATiEXAiynsB  J.  Ellis. 


25,  Abotll  Road,  Ebnbtkoton,  London,  W. 
13  Febrmry^  1871. 


Appendix  to  the  Notice  prefixed  to  Part  III. 


GLOSSIC, 

A  NEW  SYSTEM  OP  SPELLING,  INTENDED  TO  BE  USED  CON- 
CUKRENTLY  WITH  THE  EXISTING  ENGLISH  ORTHOGRAPHY 
IN  ORDER  TO  REMEDY  SOME  OF  ITS  DEFECTS,  WITHOUT 
CHANGING  ITS  FORM,  OR  DETRACTING  FROM  ITS  VALUE. 


KEY  TO  ENGLISH  GLOSSIC. 

Read  the  large  capital  letters  always  in  the  senses  they  have  in  the 
following  wordsy  which  are  aU  in  the  usual  spelling  except  the  three 
underlined^  meant  for  foot,  then,  rouge. 

bEEt         bAIt        bAA        cATJl        cOAl        cOOl 

xhIt  kEt         ovAt       fOt  vTJt         fUOt 

hEIght  pOIl  pOITl  pEUd 

Yea.  Wat  WHet        Hat 

Pea      Bee      Toe  Doe        GHesi     Jest      Keep     Gape 

Fib      Tib      TRts  DHjay     Seal        Zeal     exjSH    bouZHe 

saB     R'ing     eaEB'dtg       Lat    Mat    Nat    siNG 


R  is  Tocal  when  no  yowel  follows,  and 
modifies  the  preceding  Towel  form- 
ii^  diphthongs,  as  in  pEER,  pAIR, 
bOAR,  bOOR,  hERb. 

Use  R  for  R'  and  RR  for  RR*,  when 
a  vowel  follows,  except  in  elemen- 
tary hooks,  where  r*  is  retained. 

Separate  M,  dh,  ah,  sA,  n^  hy  a 
hyphen  (-)  when  necesfary. 

R€»d  a  stress  on  the  fint  syllahle 
when  not  otherwise  directed. 

Mark  stress  hy  (*)  after  a  long  yowel 
or  eij  oiy  ou,  eu,  and  after  tne  first 
consonant  following  a  short  YoweL 


Mark  emphasis  hy  (*)  hefore  a  word. 

Pronounce  el,  em,  en,  er,  ^',  a,  oh- 
scurely,  after  the  stress  syllahle. 

When  tniee  or  more  letters  come  to- 
gether of  which  the  two  Jirat  may 
mrm  a  digraph,  read  them  as  snch. 

Letters  retain  their  usnal  names,  and 
alphabetical  arrangement. 

Words  in  customary  or  XOMIC  spell- 
ing occnrring  among  GLOSSIC, 
and  conversely,  should  be  underlined 
with  a  wavy  fine  ^^^^,  and  printed 
with  spaist  letters,  or  else  in 
a  different  type. 


Spesimen  ov  Ingglish  Olosik. 

NoK'ix,  (dhat  iz,  kustemeri  Ingglish  speling,  soa  kauld  from 
dhi  Greek  nom'os,  kustem,)  konvai'z  noa  intimai'slien  ov  dhi 
lisee'Td  proammsiaL'shen  ov  eni  werd.  It  iz  konsikwentli  veii 
difikelt  too  lem  too  reed,  and  stil  moar  difikelt  too  lem  too  reit. 

Ingolish  Glosdc  (soa  kauld  from  dhi  Greek  gloas'sa,  tnng) 
konvai'z  whotever  proanimsiai'Bhen  iz  inten'ded  bei  dhi  reiter. 
Glosik  buoks  kan  dhairfoar  bee  maid  too  impaar*t  risee*yd 
aorthoa'ipi  too  anl  reederz. 

Ingglish  Glosik  iz  veri  eezi  too  reed.  Widh  proper  training,  a 
cheild  OY  foar  yeerz  oald  kan  bee  redili  taut  too  giv  dhi  egzak't 
sound  OY  eni  glosik  werd  piizen'ted  too  him.  Aafter  hee  haz 
akwei'rd  famiHar'iti  widh  glosik  reeding  hee  kan  lem  nomik 
reeding  aulmoast  widhou't  instruk'shen.  Dhi  hoal  teim  rikwei'rd 
faur  leming  hoath  glosik  and  nomik,  iz  not  haaf  dhat  rikwei'rd 
fiEuir  leming  nomik  aloa-n.  Dhis  iz  impoa'rtent,  az  nomik  buoks 
and  paiperz  aar  dhi  oanli  egzis'ting  soarsez  oy  infermai'shen. 


XIV 


8FBSIMSN  OT  IVGOLISH  OL06IK. 


Glosik  reitiiig  iz  akwei'id  in  dhi  proases  oy  glodk  reeding.  Eni 
wnn  hoo  kan  reed  glosik,  kan  reit  eni  werd  az  wel  az  hee  kan 
speek  it,  and  dhi  proper  moad  ov  speeking  iz  lemt  bei  reeding 
glosik  buoks.  But  oaing  too  its  pikeu'lier  konstnik'shen,  glosik 
speling  iz  imee'dietli  intel'ijibl,  widbou't  a  kee,  too  eni  nomik 
reeder.  Hens,  a  glosik  reiter  kan  komeu*nikait  widb  aul  reedeiz, 
whedher  glosik  aur  nomik,  and  haz  dhaiifoar  noa  need  too  biknm- 
a  nomik  reiter.  But  hee  'kan  bikum*  wun,  if  serkemstensez  render 
it  dizei'rrabl,  widh  les  tnibl  dhan  dhoaz  hoo  hay  not  lemt  glosik. 

Dhi  noyelti  oy  dhi  prezent  skeem  fietur  deeling  widh  dhi  Speling 
Difikelti  iz,  that,  wheil  it  maiks  noa  chainj  in  dhi  habits  oy  eg^*- 
ting  reederz  and  reiterz,  and  graitli  fasil'itaits  leming  too  reed  onr 
prezent  buoks,  it  entei'rli  obyiaits  dhi  nisesiti  oy  leming  too  reit 
in  dhi  euzheuel  kompUkaited  fashen. 

Dhi  abuy*  aar  edeukai'shenel  and  soashel  eusez  oy  Qlosic.  It 
iz  heer  introadeu'st  soalli  az  a  meenz  oy  reiting  Aul  Egzisting 
Yarei'itiz  oy  Ingglish  Froanunsiai'shen  ^  bei  meenz  oy  Wun  A1&- 
bet  on  a  wel  noan  Ingglish  baisis. 


^  Eeyn  amune*  heili  edeokaited  Ing- 
glishmen,  maarKt  yarei-itiB  oy  proa- 
nimsiai'shen  egzis't.  If  wee  inkloo'd 
proayin'shel  deialekts  and  mlgar'itiz, 
dhi  xramber  oy  dheez  Yarei'itiz  wU  bee 
inauTmusli  inkree'st.  Dhi  eer  ri- 
kwei'rz  much  training,  bifoa-r  it  iz 
aibl  too  apree'Bhiait  mmeu't  shaidz  oy 
sound,  dhoa  it  redili  diskrim-inaits 
braud  diferensez.  Too  meet  dhis  difi- 
kelti  dhifl  skeem  haz  been  diveidedintoo 
'too.  Dhi  ferst,  aur  Ingglish  Glosik, 
iz  adap'ted  faur  reiting  Ingglish  az  wel 
az  dhi  autherz  oy  proanoun-sing  dik- 
sheneriz  euzheueli  lontemplait.  Dhi 
sekend  aur  EuniYer'sel  Glosik,  aimz  at 
fifiving  simbelz  faur  dhi  moast  mineu't 
foanet'ik  anal'isis  yet  aohee'Yd.  Dhus, 
in  dhi  ferst,  dhi  roar  difthongz  ei,  ot^ 
ott,  eUf  aar  striktli  konven*shenel  seinz, 
and  pai  noa  heed  too  dhi  grait  varei'iti 
OY  waiz  in  which  at  leest  sum  oy  dhem 
aar  habit'eueli  proanou'nst  Affai'n, 
eer,  air,  oar^  oor,  aar  stil  ritn  widh  ee, 
at,  oa,  00,  auldhoa'  an  aten'tiY  lisner 
wU  redili  reko^eiz  a  mineu't  aulte- 
rai'shen  in  dheir  soundz.  Too  fasil'itait 
reiting  wee  mai  euz  el,  em,  en,  <j,  a, 
when  not  under  dhi  stres,  faur  dhoaz 
obskeu'r  soundz  which  aar  soa  preva- 
lent in  6]^eech,  dhoa  reprobaited  bei 
aurthoa'ipists,  and  singk  dhi  disting'k- 
shen  bitwee*n  i,  and  ee,  under  dhi  saim 
serkemstensez.  Aulsoa  dhi  sounds  in 
defer,  occur,  deferring,  occur- 
ring may  bee  aulwaiz  ritn  with  er, 
dhus  difer',  oker\  difer'rina,  okeirrxng, 
dhi  dubling  oy  dhi  r  in  dhi  "too  laast 


werdz  sikeuTring  dhi  Yoakel  karakter 
OY  dhi  ferst  r,  and  dhi  tril  oy  dhi 
sekend,  and  dhus  disting'gwiahing 
dheez  soundz  from  dhoaz  herd  in  her- 
ing,  okureru,  Konsid'erabl  ekspeeT- 
riens  suies'ts  dhiz  az  a  konYee*nieiit 
praktikel  aurthoa'ipi.  But  faur  dhi 
reprizentai'shen  ov  deialekts,  wee  re- 
kwei'r  jenereli  a  much  strikter  noatai*- 
shen,  and  faur  aurthoaep'ikel  diskrip*- 
shen,  aur  seientif-ik  foanet-ik  dis- 
kush*en,  sumthing  stil  moar  painfiioli 
mineu't.  A  feu  sentensez  aar  anek'st, 
as  dhai  aar  renderd  bei  Wanker  and 
Melvil  Bel,  ading  dhi  Autherz  oan 
koloa'kwiel  uterens,  az  wel  az  hee  kan 
estimait  it. 

Praktikvl.  EndeY'er  faur  dhi  best, 
and  proavei'd  agen-st  dhi  went.  Ni- 
ses'iti  iz  dhi  mudher  oy  iuYen'shen. 
Hee*  hoo  wonts  konten't  kanot  feind 
an  eezi  chair. 

Waukbb.  Endev'ur  faor  dhe  best, 
and  pr'oavaayd  agen'st  dhe  wuist. 
Neeses'eetee  iz  dhe  mndh*ur  oy  iuYen*- 
shun.  Hee'  hoo  wonts  kontoi't  kan«- 
notfaaynd  an  ee-zee  chaiT. 

Mblyil  Bsl.  EndaeY'u'r  fo'r  dhi' 
baest,  a*nd  pr'aovaayd  a'^nh'st  dhi' 
wuurst.  Neesaes'iti  iz  dhi'  maudhn'r 
o'y  invaenh'shu'n.  Hee*  hoo  waunh'ta 
ko'ntaenh't  kan'o't  faay-nd  a'n  ee'si 
che-r. 

Elib.  EndeYU*  fu'}dhi)besii  u*n). 
pr*oa'vuyd  u*gen*st  ahi)wu'Bt  Ki- 
Bes-iti]z  dhi]mudh*uV  u'Y^inven'shu'n. 
Hee*  hoo)won*ts  ka'nt«L*tKan*ut£ci77id 
a'n}ee*zi  chfi*u'. 


KET  TO  VmYBBSAL  OLOflSIC. 


KEY  TO  THOYEBSAL  6L0S8IC. 


Small  Capitals  thhnighont  indicata 
English  Glosdc  GhBracten  as  <m  p.  ziu. 
Large  capitals  point  out  the  most  im- 
portent  additional  Yowel  signs. 

The  Thibtt-six  Vowels  of  Mh.  A. 
MiLviuui  Bbll's  ^Visible  Speech." 


1 1 


Sigh  na'    ea  EE 

Mid  UU   u  Ai 

Low  ua     ua'  AE 

Bound. 

Biffh  oo     ni'  ni 

Mid  OA     oa'  EO 

Low  Au     an*  eo' 


% 


I     3 


8 


Wide. 

ir    r    I 

AA      A'      E 

AH   E'    A 

Wide  Botmd. 

uo  no*  UE 

AG  aa'   OE 

o  o*    oe' 


Brief  Eet  to  the  Yo-wblb. 

A  as  in  Kwgliflh  ffnat. 

A'  (read  ai^huok)  fine  southern  Eng- 
lish <uk^  between  aa  and  e. 

AA  as  in  English  haa. 

A£  nsoal  proyincial  English  e,  French 
^,  Oerman  a. 

AH  broad  German  aA,  between  aa  &  au, 

AI  as  in  English  bait,  with  no  after- 
sonnd  of  ee. 

AO  open  Italian  o,  between  o  and  oa. 

00*  closer  sound  of  ao,  not  quite  oa. 

AU  88  in  English  eaul. 

AK*  doeer  sound  of  au,  as  i  in  Irish  eir. 

B  as  in  southern  English  net. 

E*  modification  of  eoj  vocal  r  in  h^rb, 

ea  Eussian  i»i,  Polish  y,  Tariety  of  ee* 

BE  as  in  English  beet. 

£0  close  French  eu  i&  peu^  feu. 

etf  opener  sound  of  eo^  not  qmte  oe. 

I  as  in  English  kuft. 

r  opener  sound  of  «,  not  quite  e^ 
as  tf  in  English  houeee^  Welsh  «. 

o  as  in  English  not,  opener  than  tm. 

if  a  closer  sound  of  o. 

OA  as  in  English  eoal»  with  no  after- 
sound  of  00. 

oti  closer. sound  of  oa;  «  with  lips 
rounded. 

OE  open  French  eu  in  veuf^  German  o. 

0^  opener  sound  of  oe. 

oo  as  in  Englidi  cool, 

V  as  in  Engush  nut. 

U*  obscure  «,  as  o  in  English  mention. 

ua  open  proTincial  yaiie^  of  u. 

u«f  slightly  closer  ua. 

TIE  Frencn  «,  German  u. 

ui  proTindal  Ger.  H,  nearly  ee,  Swed.  y. 

uC  Swedish  long  u. 


uo  as  in  English  JuU,  tiwuMM,  book, 
uo'  Swedish  long  o. 
UU  usual  proTincial  yariety  of  u. 
mf  Gaelic  sound  of  oo  in  laogh ;  try 
to  pronounce  oo  with  open  lips. 

Special  Bulbs  fob  Vowels. 

Ascertain  carefully  the  receiyed  pro- 
nunciation of  the  first  12  key  wonu  on 
p.  xiii,  (avoiding  the  after-sounds  of  ee 
and  00,  very  commonly  perceptible  after 
ai  and  oa) .  Observe  that  the  tip  of  tiie 
tongue  is  depressed  and  the  middle  or 
front  of  the  tongue  raised  for  idl  of 
them,  except  u  ;  and  that  the  lips  are 
more  or  less  rounded  for  oo,  mo,  oa, 
au,  0.  Observe  that  for  i,  e,  uo,  tiie 
parts  of  the  mouth  and  throat  be* 
bind  the  narrowest  passage  between 
the  tongue  and  palate,  are  more  widdy 
opened  than  for  ee,  ai,  oo. 

Having  ee  quite  dear  and  distinct, 
like  the  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and 
German  i  long,  practise  it  before  all 
the  English  consonants,  making  it  as 
long  and  as  short  as  possible,  and  when 
short  remark  the  difference  between 
ee  and  t,  the  French  JIni,  and  English 
Jinny.  Then  lengthen  •',  noticing  the 
distinction  between  leap  lip,  eteal  still, 
feet  Jit,  when  the  latter  words  are  sung 
to  a  long  note.  Sustaining  the  sound 
first  of  ee  and  then  of  t,  bring  the  lips 
together  and  open  them  altomatdy, 
observing^  the  new  sounds  generateo, 
which  will  be  ui  and  ue.  A  proper 
ai>preciation  of  the  vowels,  primary  ee, 
wide  i,  round  ui,  wide  round  ue,  will 
render  all  the  others  easy. 
^  Obtain  oo  quite  dear  and  distinct, 
like  Italian  ana  German  u  long,  French 
ou  long.  Pronounce  it  long  and  short 
before  all  the  English  consonants.  Ob- 
serve the  distinction  between  pool  and 
pull,  the  former  having  oo,  the  latter  uo. 
The  true  short  oo  is  neard  in  French 
poule.  English  pull  and  French  poule, 
differ  as  English  Jiftny  and  French 
Jini,  by  widening.  Observe  that  the 
back  of  the  tongue  is  deddedly  raised 
as  near  to  the  soft  nalate  for  oo,  uo,  as 
the  front  was  to  tae  hard  palate  for 
ee,  t ,'  and  that  the  lips  are  rounded. 
While  continuing  to  pronounce  oo  or 
uo,  open  the  lips  without  moving  the 
tongue.  This  will  be  difficult  to  do 
voluntarily  at  first,  and  the  lips  should 
be  mechanically  opened  by  the  fingers 
till  the  habit  is  obtained.  The  results 
are  the  peculiar  indistinct  sounds  uu* 
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and  tf*,  of  whicli  ti  is  one  of  oar  com- 
monest obscure  and  unaccented  sounds. 

In  uttering  e$^  ai^  ae^  the  narrowine 
of  the  passage  between  the  ton^e  ana 
hard  palate  is  made  by  the  middle  or 
front  of  the  tongue,  which  is  g^radually 
more  retracted.  The  0t,  ae,  are  the 
French  ^,  k,  Italian  »  ehituo  and 
#  aperto.  The  last  ae  is  yery  common, 
when  short,  in  many  English  mouths. 
The  widening  of  the  opening  at  the 
back,  converts  ee,  ai,  ae,  into  •',  «,  a. 
Now  $  is  much  finer  than  ae,  and  re- 
places it  in  the  South  of  England. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  conAise 
English  a  with  aa.  The  true  a  seems 
almost  peculiar  to  the  Southern  and 
Western,  the  refined  Northern,  and 
the  Irish  pronunciation  of  English. 
The  exact  Doundaries  of  the  illiterate 
a  and  aa  have  to  be  ascertained. 
Bounding  the  lips  changes  m,  at,  ae, 
into  «t,  eo,  eo\  of  which  eo  is  very 
common.  Bounding  the  lips  also 
changes  t,  «,  a,  into  m«,  00,  o^,  of  which 
oe  is  very  common. 

On  uttering  00,  oa,  a«,  the  back  of 
the  tongue  descends  lower  and  lower, 
till  for  au  the  ton^e  lies  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  lower  jaw.  The  widening 
of  these  gives  mo,  no,  0.  The  distinction 
between  an,  0,  is  necessarily  very  slight ; 
as  is  also  that  between  ao  and  0.  ^ut 
ao  is  very  common  in  our  dialects,  and 
is  known  as  0  aperto  in  Italy.  The 
primary  forms  of  00,  oa,  au,  produced 
by  opening  the  lips,  are  the  obscure 
IN**,  tm,  ua,  of  whicn  uu  is  very  common 
in  the  provinces,  being  a  deeper,  thicker, 
broader  sound  of  «.  But  the  wide 
sounds  110,  ao,  0,  on  opening  the  lips, 
produce  «',  aa,  ah.  Here  aa  is  the 
true  Italian  and  Spanish  a,  and  ah  is 
the  deener  sounds  heard  for  long  a  in 
Scotland  and  Gt  many,  often  confused 
with  the  rounded  form  au. 

Of  the  mixed  vowels,  the  only  im- 
portant primary  vowel  is  u,  for  which 
the  tongue  lies  flat,  half  way  between 
the  upper  and  lower  jaw.  It  is  as 
colourless  as  possible.  It  usually  re- 
places uu  in  unaccented  syllables,  and 
altogether  replaces  it  in  refined  South- 
em  speech.  Its  wide  form  a*  is  the 
modem  French  fine  a,  much  used  also 
for  aa  in  the  South  of  England.  The 
rounded  form  oa'  seems  to  replace  u  or 
uu  in  some  dialects.  The  mixed  sound 
resulting  from  attempting  to  utter  ah 
and  a  together  is  e^,  which  Mr.  Bell 
considers  to  be  the  trae  vowel  in  herd. 

Distinctions  to  be  carefully  drawn  in 


writingdialects.  EE  and  I,  AI and 
E.  aE  and  £.  AA,  AH  and  A. 
OA  and  AO.  AO,  AU  and  AH.  00 
and  UO.  UU  and  U.  UI,  UE  and 
EKW,  IW,  TOO.  UE  and  EO. 
OE  and  U. 

QUAMTITT  OP  V0WBL8. 

All  vowels  are  to  be  read  short,  or 
medial,  except  otherwise  marked. 

The  Stress  (*)  placed  immediatoly  after 
a  vowel  riiews  it  to  be  long  and  ac- 
cented, as  auyuat;  placed  immedi- 
ately after  a  consonant,  hyphen  (-). 
Sp'  (:),  or  stop  (..),  it  snews  that 
e  preceding  vowel  is  short  and  ac- 
cented, as  augurt,  aamao:',  pa*pa\.' 

The  Holder  (**)  placed  immediatelj 
after  a  vowel  or  consonant  shews  it 
to  be  long,  as  awyurt,  needl"  ;  the 
Stress  Holder  (-*)  shews  that  the 
consonant  it  follows,  is  held,  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  being  short  and  accent- 
ed, compare  hap-i,  hap"'i,  ha'pi, 
ha'p"i  ;  m  theoretical  writing  only. 
Practi<»Uy  it  is  more  convenient  to 
double  a  held  consonant,  as  hap'i, 
hap'pi,  ha'ppi. 

Stop  (..)  subjoined  to  any  letter  indi- 
cates a  caught-up,  imperfect  utter- 
ance, as  ka..,  hat.,  for  hat ;  great 
abruptness  is  marked  by  (...) 

Accent  marks  may  also  be  used  whoi 
preferred,  bein?  placed  over  the  first 
letter  of  a  combination,  thus : 

II 1 1 1  ii 

with  stress — 6a"    Aa    da    da 
without  stress — aa"    aa    aa    aa  Ha 
If  the  first  letter  is  a  capital  the  accent 

marks  may  be  placed  on  the  second, 

as  A^uet,  auffitst,  kdazaa, 

StSTBMATIO  D1PHTHONO8. 

The  stressless  element  of  a  diph- 
thong is  systematically  indicated  by  a 
preceding  turned  comma  Q)  called 
hook^  as  m^eeai*ee  It.  miei,  Jjoa^ooraa 
It.  Laura,  p*aaoo'raa  It  paura,  l^ueee 
Fr.  lui.  But  when,  as  is  almost  always 
the  case,  this  element  is  *ee  *oo,  or  ^ue, 
it  may  be  replaced  by  its  related  con- 
sonant y,  Uf  or  «f0,  as  myaiy,  Laawraa, 
lju>ee.  Any  obscure  final  element  as 
%  %  V,  IS  sufficiently  expressed  by 
the  sign  of  simple  voice  h\  as  provin- 
ciaJ  tieeVt  night,  ttreeKm  stream 
tnh*kn  waken.  In  applying  the  rule 
for  marking  stress  and  quantity,  treat 
the  stressless  element  as  a  oonsonani 
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The  four  English  Glome  diphthongs 
Biy  01,  ou,  Bu  are  nnsTBtematic,  and 
are  Tarioiuly  prononnceo,  thus : 
XI  ia  ify  in  the  South,  sometimes  a'^y 
aay;  and  is  often  hroadened  to  utty^ 
ohy<,  au*y,  in  the  provinces. 
01  is  oy  in  ue  South,  and  becomes  tmyj 

proyinciaily. 
ou  IS  IH9  in  the  Sonth,  sometimes  a'ur, 
MNT,  and  is  often  hroadened  to  umo 
aAtr,  oato,  now  ;  it  becomes  oe^w  in 
DeTonshire,  and  aew  in  Norfolk. 
BU  yaries  as  w,  eeto,  yoo,  yiw,  yeew. 

The  Londoners  often  misprononnoe 
Ai  as  at'y,  aty,  ey  or  nearly  uy,  and  oa 
as  oa'tc,  oatD,  ow  or  nearly  uw, 

English  Tocal  b,  is  essentially  the 
same  as  H',  forming  a  diphthong  with 
the  preceding  yowel.  Thus  English 
glossic  peer,  pair,  boar,  boor,  fer,  dtfer- 
ring,  are  systematic^'* A*,  perfC,  bao'h\ 
buo'h',  f^K  or  fw,  difiK'Hng  or 
di/urriny.  But  r  u  nsed  where  r\  or 
r?,  or  AV  may  be  occasionally  heard. 

CoNBONAirTB. 

Differences  from  English  Glossic  con- 
sonants are  marked  by  adding  an  A  in 
the  usual  way,  with  y*  for  palatals, 
and  w'  for  labials,  by  subjoining  an 
apostrophe  (' )  or  by  prefixing  a  turned 
comma  ( ' ),  a  turned  apostrophe  ( « ), 
or  a  simple  comma  (,). 

Simple  eofuonants,  and  added  G. 

T,  W,  H  ;  P  B,  T  D,  J,  K  O,  F  T,  B  Z, 
TOCal  B,   L  M  N,  MO. 

Added  ff. 

WB,  OH,  TH  DH,  BH  ZH. 

EH,  GH  German  eh,  a  in  Doeh,  Tage ; 
YH,  E'H,  LH,  MH,  NH,  NGH 
are  the  hissed  voiceless  forms  of 
y,  f',  I,  m,  fi,  ng. 

Added  T  and  TH. 

TY',  DY*,  KT,Gr ,  LT,  NY*,  NGT, 
are  palatalised  or  moMtV/^  varieties 
of  t,  d,  k,  a,  I,  n,  ng,  as  in  virtue, 
verdure,  old  cart,  old  guard,  Italian 
gl,  gn,  vulgar  French,  il  n*y  a 
pas=ingy*aa  pah.  LYH  is  the 
hissed  voiceless  form  of  LP. 

KYH,  GYH  are  palatal  varieties  of 
KH,  GH  as  in  German  ieh,  Jliege, 

Added  W  and  WK. 

TW',  DW,  KW,  GW»,  RW,  R'W», 
LW,  NW%  &c.,  are  labial  varieties 


of  t,  d,  k,  g,  r,  r*,  /,  fi,  ftc.,  pro- 
duced by  rounding  the  lips  at  or 
during  weir  utterance,  French  toi, 
doia,  English  qui^,  guano,  our, 
French  roi,  loi,  noix,  &c. 
EWH,  GWH  are  labial  varieties  of 
KH,  GH  as  in  German  aueh,  saugen, 
and  Scotch  ^A.  HWH  is  a  whistle. 

Added  apostrophe  (*)  eaUed  **  Rook.** 

H'  called  aMA-At«>A,iB  the  simplestemis- 
sion  of  voice:  H'W  is  A'  with  round- 
ed lips ;  H'WH  a  voiced  whistle. 

T',  D*,  called  tee-huok,  dee^huok,  dental 
i,  d,  with  tip  of  tongue  nearly 
between  teeth  as  for  th,  dh. 

T,  V,  called  ef-huok,  vee-huok^  tooth- 
less /,  V,  the  Up  not  touching  the 
teeth ;  if  is  true  German  w. 

b',  or  B  before  vowels,  is  trilled  r. 

N'  read  en^huok,  French  nasal  n,  which 
nasalizes  the  preceding  vowel.  To 
Englishmen  the  four  French  words 
vent,  vont,  vin,  un  sound  von\  voan*, 
van\  un*  ;  but  Frenchmen  take 
them  as  vahn\  voan\  vaen*,  oevC. 
Sanscrit  unuMvaa;ru. 

E',  G'  peculiar  Picard  varieties  of 
Wt  sifi  nearly  approaching  eh,  j. 

CH',  J',  TS',  DZ'  monophthongal 
Boman  varieties  of  eh,  j,  te,  de. 

T'H,  D'H  lisped  varieties  of  e,  z,  imi- 
tating th,  dh;  occasional  Spanish 
t,  d. 

S*  not  after  t,  Sanscrit  vieu^rgu. 

Prefixed  comma  (,),  eaUed  ^*  Comma** 

,H  read  koma-aieh,  lax  utterance,  op- 
posed to  ,H. 

,T  |1)  read  koma-tee,  koma^dee  peculiar 
Sardinian  varieties  of  t,  d,  the 
ton^e  being  mu(^.  retracted. 

,L  Polish  barrra  /,  wfAi  ,LH  its  voice- 
less, ^LW  its  labial  and  ,LWH 
its  voiceless  labial  forms. 

;  read  hafnsa,  check  of  the  glottis. 


Prefixed  turned  comma  ('),  eaUed 
"^Hook:* 

!  read  ein,  the  Arabic  iaayn  or  bleat. 

«H,  *T  *D,  'S  »Z,  «K,  read  huok-aieh, 
huok-tee,  &c,  ;  peculiar  Arabic 
varieties  of  h,  t,  d,  t,  z,  k -,  'G  the 
voiced  form  of  *K. 

<£H,  *GH,  called  huok-kai-aieh,  huok- 
ju-aich;  the  Arabic  kh,  gh  pro- 
nounced with  a  rattle  of  the  uvula. 
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<W,  TR,  <BR,  read  hmk-dnbUu,  fto.; 
lip  trilli,  the  first  with  tight  and 
the  others  with  loose  lips ;  uie  fint 
is  the  common  English  defective  w 
for  r*,  as  Pt^wi  t^woo ,  the  last  is 
used  for  stopping  horses  in  Germany. 

'B  read  huok-aoTs  the  French  r  gruueyif 
and  Northumherland  burr  or  k^ruop 
=*^A^ ;  *RH  its  voiceless  form. 

'LH,  <L,  read  huok-el-aieh^  huok^ 
Welsh  //,  and  its  voiced  Manx  form. 

'F,  %  read  huok-ef  &c. ;  /,  v  with  baek 
of  tongue  rcdaed  as  for  00. 

I^JIaed  tumtd  apoitrqpke  (J,  called 
"  Curve:* 

.AA,  read  her^'Oaf  an  aa  prononneed 
through  the  nose,  aa  in  manj  parts 
of  Germany  and  America,  different 
from  a«M',  and  so  for  anp  vowel, 
''A,  or  h\ 

,T  ,D,  .8H,  .E,  Ji,  ^  read  kerv-tee  &c, 
Sanscrit  "cerebral"  t^  d,  eh,  r**  /, »; 
produced  by  turning  the  under  part 
of  the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  and  attemptiug  to  utter  t,  d, 
«A,  r*,  I,  n. 

fi  read  kerv^aieh^  a  post  aspiration, 
oonsisting  of  the  emphatic  utter- 
ance of  ue  following  vowel,  in  one 
syllable  with  the  consonant,  or  an 
emphatically  added  final  aspirate 
after  a  consonant.  Common  in 
Iiish-English,  and  Hindooataanee. 

^  is  the  consonant  related  to  ««,  as 
19  is  to  00. 

Clieka^ — spoken  with  tuetion  etopped. 

0,  tongue  in  t  position,  EngUsh  tut  I 

Q,  tongue  in  ^t  position. 

X,  tongue  in  f  y  position,  but  unilateral, 
that  is,  with  the  left  edge  clinging 
to  the  nalate,  and  the  right  free,  as 
in  Engush  clicking  to  a  horse.  (7, 
q^Xf  are  used  in  Appleyaid's  Cafre, 

QO,  tongue  in  iy  TOsition,  but  not 
unilateral;  from  Boyce's  JETo^^im^o^ 

KG,  tonfue  retracted  to  the  *k  position 
and  dinging  to  the  soft  palate. 

Whiepere  or  Flats, 

*H,  called  serkl-aiehf  simple  whisper ; 
^H'  whisper  and  voice  together 
'•H'  diphtiiongal  form  of  •**'. 

**AA,  read  eerkl-^ut^  whispered  aa,  and 
so  for  all  vowels. 

^B,  *'D,  read  eerkl^bee  etc.,  the  sound  of 
bf  dy  heard  when  whispering,  as  dis- 
tinct from  0,  t^  common  in  Saxony 
when    initial,    and    sounding  to 


Englidimen  Ifte  «,  i  when  stand- 
ing for  ^,  d^  and  like  ^,  d  when 
standing  for/»,  U    °G,  whispered^, 
does  not  occur  in  Saxony. 
•V,  ''DH,  %  °ZH,  "L,  •M,  'N  read 
terkl-vee    etc.,    similar   theoretical 
English  varieties,  final,  or  interpoaed 
between  voiced  and  voiceless  lettera, 

T0NB8. 

The  tones  should  be  placed  after  the 
Chinese  word  or  the  Ent^ish  syllable 
to  which  they  refer.  They  are  here, 
for  convenience,  printed  over  or  un- 
der the  vowd  0,  out  in  writing  and 
printing  the  vowel  should  be  cut  out. 
^1  ?>  ^i?^  ^  lo^  level  tone,  pJUng", 
^,  9,  tone  rising  from  high  or  lowpitch, 

ehaanff. 
6,  f  rise  and  fiill,  (that  is,  fbo^kffm^ 

ekaaru^y)  or  fidl  and  rise. 
df  ^  falling  tone  to  high  or  low  pitch, 

kjfoo"  or  k^hor. 
0,  o  sudden  catch  of  the  voice  at  a 
nigh   or  low  pitch,  thoo^^   zhe^^ 
nyip^j  or  yaap"*. 

S10H8. 

Hyphen  (-),  used  to  separate  combina- 
tions, as  in  mis'hapy  in-got.  In 
iohair-eveTf  r  is  vocal ;  elm  fanln 
are  monosyllables,  e^m,  faul-n  are 
dissyllables ;  Jidler  has  two  syllables, 
^idl-er  three  syllables. 

Divider  ),  occasionally  used  to  assist 
the  reader  by  separating  to  the  eye, 
words  not  separated  to  the  ear,  as 
tel)er  dhat)l  doo. 

Omission  Q,  occasionally  used  to  assiat 
the  reader  by  indicating  the  omissioiL 
of  some  letters  usually  pronounced, 
as  hee)J  doo)J, 

Gap  (:)  indicates  an  hiatus. 

Closure  (.)  prefixed  to  any  letter  indi- 
cates a  very  emphatic  utterance  aa 
mei  ,hei  for  my  eye, 

Emphasb  (*)  prefixed  to  a  word,  shews 
that  the  whole  word  is  more  em- 
phatically uttered,  as  ei  'neu  dkai 
'dhat  dhat  'dhat  man  ted  woz  rang  ^ 
'ei  yaiv  'too  thingz  too  'too  men^  and 
'hee  gaiv  'too,  'too,  too  'too,  'too. 

The  foUowing  are  subjoined  to  indicate, 
\  emission,  \  suction,  ^  trill  of  the 
organs  implicated,  f  inner  and  4* 
outer  position  of  the  oreans  impli- 
cated, \  tongue  protruded,  §  unilate- 
rality,  *  linking  of  the  two  letteis 
between  which  it  stands  to  form  a 
third  sound,  (  extreme  faintness. 
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*•*  The  Eetder  ihoiild  pay  puiicular  attention  to  tbe  Boles  for  marking  vowd 

qnantity  laid  down  in  the  Key,  p.  xvi. 

FOBSIGK  LANaUAeES. 

li^eneh. — ^Ai  p^wee  uen  vyaiy  ka'raony*  ai  uii'ii)oii'fon'  bao*niy' 
oan'  Yon'due  deo  moavae  van'  oa  poeplh  bae**t.     Ee  aet  voo? 

German. — ^Ahkh!  aaynu'  aayntseegyhu'  ue'blu'  foyreegyhti' 
mueku'  koentu'  v'oal  ahwkwh  meekyh.  boe-zu'  mahkbu'ii !  Ybali' 
Bzoa* !     Es  too't  meer'  oon:en*dleekyh  laayt  I 

Old  Englisos. 
Conjectured  Pranuneiation  of  Chaucer,  tranBUterated  from  ''  Early 
Englieh  Pronunciation" p.  681 : 

Whaan  dhaat  Aa*pri'l  with)is  shoo -res  swacte 
Diie  droo'kwbt  aof  Maarch  baath  per'sed  tao  dbe  rao*te| 
Aand  baa'dbed  ev*ii'  yaayn  in  swich  li'koo'r 
Aof  wbicb  ver'tue*  enjen-dred  is  dbe  flooT; 
Wbaan  ZefirooB,  e*k,  witb)is  swe'te  bre*the 
Inspi'red  baath  in  eyri*  baolt  aand  he'the 
Dbe  tendre  kropes,  aand  dbe  yoonge  soone 
Haath  in  dbe  Baam  i8)baalfe  kooVs  iroon'e, 
Aand  smaa'le  foo'les  maa-ken  melaodi'e, 
Dhaat  8le*pen  aal  dbe  nikyht  with  ao-pen  i*e, — 
Sao  prikelii  hem  naa'tue'r  in  her'  kao*raa*jes ; 
Dhaan  laongen  faolk  tao  gao'n  aon  pil*gri*maa*jes, 
Aand  paalmerz  taxa^  tao  se'ken  straawnje  straondes, 
Tao  fer'ne  haalwes  koo'tb  in  soon'dri*  laondes ; 
Aand  spes'iaali*  fi:aom  eyri*  shi'res  ende 
Aof  Engelaond,  tao  Elaawn'ter'ber'i*  dbaay  wende, 
Dbe  bao'li*  blisfool  maar'*ti'r  faor  tao  se'ke, 
Dhaat  hem  haath  haolpen,  wbaan  dhaat  dbaay  we*r  se*ke. 
Dialectic  Enolish  Aim  Scotch. 
Eeeeived  Pronunciation. — ^Whot  d)yoo  wont  ?    Vulgar  Coehnsy.^^ 
"Wau'chi  wau'nt?     LevonMre. — ^Wat  d)yue  want?     Fifeshire. — 
Whnn't  nV  yi'  waan;n?     Teviotdale. — ^Kwbaht  er'  eewabntun? 
Teviotdale,  from  the  dictation  of  Mr.  Murray  of  Hawick. — Dbe)r' 
tiVkwh  sabkwhs  graowun  e  dbe  Ki'wkwb  HiVkwh  Habkwh. 
— ^Kwbaht  er*  ee  ab'nd  urn  ?    U')m  ah*ndum  naokwbt. — ^Yuuw  nn 
'mey  el  ga'ng  aowr*  dbe  deyk  nn  puuw  e  pey  e  dbe  muiintb  e 
Maiy. — ^Hey)l  bey  aowr*  dbe  'naow  nuuw. 
Aberdeen. — ^Faat  foaT*  di'd  dbe  peer'  si'n  Treet  tl)z  mi'dber*  ?     . 
Okuyow. — ^Wu)l  ait  wur*  bred  n  bnu;nr'  doon  dbn  waa;;!!:*. 
Lothian. — ^Mahb'  koanshnns!  habng  u'  Be*yli! — Gaangu'wah*, 
laadi !  gai  tu  dhu  hoar's,  sai  xx !  un  shoo  em  'baak  ugi'n* ! 

Norfolk. — ^Wnny  dao-nt  yu'  paa')mi  dhaat  dbnr  'tue  paewnd  yu' 
ao*)miy  bo  ?    Uuy  dao*nt  ao')yu'  nao  inie  paewnd.     Ynuw  "due ! 

Scoring  Sheep  in  the  Yorkshire  Dales. — 1.  yaan,  2  taib'n,  3  tedb- 
nm,  4  medbuTU  (edbora),  5  pimp  (pip),  6  saa'jis  (see'zu),  7  laa'jis 
(re'ra),  8  sao'va  (koturu),  9  dao-vu  (bau'nn),  10  dik,  11  yaan 
ubooTi,  12  tain  nboo*n,  13  tedbur*  ubocn,  14  medbnr'  nboon, 
15  jigit,  16  yaan  ngeeb'-n,  17  tain  ugeeb'^n,  18  tedhnr'  ngeeh'*n, 
19  medbnr'  ngeeb'*n,  20  gin  ageeb'*n  (bnmfLt), 


BPECIMBKS  OF  UNIVERSAL  OLOSSIC. 


DiALBCTS    OF    THE    FsAX    OF    DeBBTBHIBB    FROM    THE    DICIATIOir    OF 

Mb.  Thomas  Hallak,  of  Makchbsieb,  a  itatitb  of  thb  Peax. 

*^*  Mr.  Hallam  oonndera  that  he  said  a\  no,  uow,  vdeyi^  where  I  seemed  to  hear 
and  wrote  aa,  oa\  ufw,  va*y$.    Mr.  Haliam  dictated  the  quantities. 


Chapbl-sn-lb-fiuth  Vabibtt. 

Th)Sda'ngg  u)  Solumun,  Chdapfur  th)- 
tdekund. 

1.  Ad)m  th)rdai  a)Sh&enin  im)ih)- 
liUi  u)th  Y^liz. 

2.  Llmyk  th)Ulli  nm6a*ng  th&nmz, 
•iii*w  iz  m&hy  16aT  umda'ng  th)- 
dtiuwt*t'urz. 

8.  LiLhjk  th)Uppl  t*ri7  umda'ng 
ih)t*rl7z  u)th  w6aa«  siii'w  iz  mahy 


Taddxkoton  Yabibtt. 

Th)86a'ngg  u)Sdlumun,  Chdaptur  th)^ 
tdehmd, 

1.  A6)m  th)rdaz  a}Shdenm  iuL)th)- 
urn  a)th  TJialliz. 

2.  Us  th)hlli  umda'ng  th&nmz,  sdo 
ii  m&n  ItiuT  nmda'ng  thjdtiuwttiizi. 

8.  Us  th]kappl  tr^  nmda'nf  th)- 
trlLeyz  n)th  wda'd,  b6o)z  m&a  bildaTd 
nmda'ng  th)8da'oz.    Ad  sit  d^wn  wi 


biljiavd  omda'nf  th)86a'nz.  Aii  sit^mi  nmda'ne  th)sda'oz.  Ad  sit  d^wn  wi 
diawn  wi  gr&et  dliy  da'nd'nr  )iz  erdet  dliey  da'ndar')iz  shSiadn,  im)ix)- 
sh^Uuln,  an]iz)£rili'wt  wur)swlyt  ta)mi      irl'wt  wiir^swileyt  tu)mi}tdi8t 


sh^Uuln,  an]iz)£rili'wt  wur)swlyt  ta)mi 
taist 

4.  ly  brt^awt)mi  ta}th)f^eh'stin 
iiawBy  nn)iz)flk'g  6ar  mi  wur  Ifiuy. 

5.  St'rliengtnn|mi  wi)sda'miit** 
d'ringk,  ktmmfurQmi  wi)liapplz:  fnr 
«u)m  IduT-sik. 

6.  Iz  lift  6nt)s  da'nd'nr  mi)y&ed, 
im)iz  rlyt  ont  tLlps)mi. 

7.  A6  ch&arj^yu,  da  dCtnwt't'rz  n) Ji- 
T&i'wslum,  bi)th)rdaz,  nn}bi)tli)Bt^*gz 
ii)th)ftylt,  nz  yoa  mun  n5adhur  stCinr, 
nnr  ir^Vn.  mi)l&uT,  til)iy)pl^eh'zuz. 

8.  Th)y&>  u)mi)bU(tuvd !  Liii'wlE, 
iyktinmz  Ideh'pin  oa'pu)th)m^wntinz, 
sky'ippin  da'pa)th  llz. 


9.  Mi)biltmv^zlkhykn)r6a,nr')uj- 
Tda'ng  st&'g:  lui'wk,  iy  stdndz  nt}- 
M'k)n  &ar)w&a,  iy  Itii'wks  &awt  nt)- 


th)wlndas,  nn)shou  issliel  tiirti'w)- 
th)IIUitiz. 

10.  Mi)bil(inTd  ^(ink,  nn)siied 
ttii'w)mi,  Oy'&et  da'p,  mi}l(iuTy  mi)- 
f&er'}un,  un)ktiam  nw4i. 

11.  Fur,  Iti'wk,  th)wint'ur)s  pi^ 
iin)th)r{lin)z  oar  un)g&un. 

12.  Th)fl^wurz  ur^ktiumin  da'pu)- 
ih)  ediawnd,  th)t^hymjz  kiiumn  us)th)- 
bricb  singn,  un)th)y2k^yB  u)th)tdiu:tl)z 
(lerd  i)&ar)kda*nt'ri. 

.  18.  Th)ne  t'rlyz  ur)  gy'^Letin  grlyn 
figz  dn,  un)th)vahynz  gfln  u)nahy8 
smiiel  wi)th)yda'ng  graips.  Gy'aet 
da*p,  mi}ldny,  mi)iUer')un,  nn)kOium 
uwai. 

14.  Ok  m&by  d&ay,  uz)urt]iHh}tlif8 
li)th)rdk,  i)th)8aikrit  spdts  u)tn)  staerz, 
Ue)mi  siy  dhi)fais,  I2ie)mi  Ser  dhiV 
y&'ys ;  ftir)dhi)  vi'ys  is  swiyt,  un)diii)- 
fetis  iz  yjlerri  pr^ti. 


4.  A^ybrtiuwt)mita)th)£le6tiniiawVy 
nn)iz)fl2i'ff  dar)mi  wur  l&uy. 

5.  Ey^yp  mi  da'p  wi'  sda'mut** 
dringk,  k(iumfurt)mi  wi)Aapplz ;  fur 
au}m  Idav-sik. 

6  Iz  lift  dnd)z  da'ndur  mi)y&fid,  on), 
iz  r«ieyt  dod  tlip6}mi. 

7.  Au  tael)yu,  da  dikuwttniz  ii)Ji. 
riiuwslum,  bi)ai  rdaz,  un)bi]th)8ta'gz 
u]th  flleyU,  dhut  yda  mun  ndaahur  stdur 
nur  w^kn  man  ldu7,  til  aey  l&hyks. 

8.  Th)yaiiy8u;mi]lMlduyd!  Ltuwk, 
aey  k(iumz  l^eppin  da  pu)th}miUiwii- 
tinz,  sky  ippin  da'pu)th  ilz. 

9.  Mi)bil(iuvd)zlihyku)r6a,ur')ii). 
yda*ng  sta'g :  luuwk,  aey  stdndz  ut). 
th^biiak)n  a8r)w&u,  aey  liiuwks  &awt 
ut}tb)igdndu8,  un)bhdaf  isaad  thrikuw). 
th)l^tiz. 

10.  Mi)biltiuyd  sp&uk,  un)s&ed 
t<iuw)mi,  Gy'^r')da'p,  mi)lfiuy,  mi)- 
f&er')un,  unikikum  uwde. 

11.  Fur,  muwk,  th)wintnr)z  piUtft. 
un)th)rden)z  dar  un)g{Lun. 

12.  Thjnaawurz  ur)k(kumin  da'pu)* 
ih)grliawnd,  th)tahym)z  kiiumn  us)th)- 
bridz  slngn,  un)th)yAhyB  u)th)tiiurtl)s 
field  i)aar)kda'ntri 

13.  Th)ngtr^eyzur)gy'^tingraeyn 
figz  dn,  un)th)vah}Tiz  gy'in  ujnahya 
smuel  wi)th)yda'n^  fi^ilM*  Oy'Aer*)- 
da'p,  mi}lday,  mi)&er')un,  un)k(kum 
uwle. 

14.  0&  m&u  dday,  ttz)urt)i)th)nik8 
u)th)rdk,  i)th)6aekrit  rodts  u)th)8taeTs, 
lae)mi  saey  dhi)f)EliB,  me)mi  ^  dhi)- 
ykhys;  fur)dbi)y&hyB  is  swjteyt,  nn). 
dhi}fetis  iz  y&erri  pnati. 


«  « 


Separate  Copies  of  this  Notice  and  Appendix  on  Glome  wiU  hs 
sent  on  application  to  the  Author. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Illustrations  of  thb  Promunglition  of  Ekolish  during 

THE  Fourteenth  Century. 

§  1.  Chaucer. 

CbITICAL  TbXT  07  PaOLOOXJS. 

In  aooordance  with  the  intimation  on  p.  SOS,  the  Prologua 
to  the  Canterbmy  Tales  is  here  given  as  an  illustration  of 
the  condnsions  arriyed  at  in  Chap.  lY.,  for  the  pronuncia* 
tion  of  English  in  the  xivth  centuiy.  But  il  has  been 
necessary  to  abandon  the  intention  there  expressed,  of  follow- 
ing the  Harl.  MS.  7334  as  closely  as  possible,  for  since  the 
passage  referred  to  was  printed,  the  Chaucer  Society  has 
issued  its  magnificent  Six-Text  Edition  of  the  Prologue  and 
jht's  Tale,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  study  those 
r.  with  a  yiew  to  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  text  to  pro-* 
nounce,  that  is,  one  which  satisfied  the  laws  of  grammar  and 
the  laws  of  metre  better  than  the  reading  of  any  one  single 
MS.  which  we  possess.  For  this  purpose  the  systematic 
orthography  proposed  on  p.  401,  became  of  importance.  The 
Talue  of  exact  diplomatic  reprints  of  the  MSo.  on  which  we 
rely,  cannot  be  overrated.  But  when  we  possess  these,  and 
endeavour  to  divine  an  original  text  whence  they  may  have 
all  arisen,  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to  do  so  by  the  patch- 
work process  of  fitting  together  words  taken  from  different 
MSS.,  each  retaining  the  peculiar  and  often  provincial  or- 
thoffraphy  of  the  originals.  The  result  of  such  a  process 
oouM  not  but  be  more  unKke  what  Chaucer  wrote  than  any 
systematic  orthography.  Chaucer  no  doubt  did  not  speu 
tuiiformly.  It  is  very  difficult  to  do  so,  as  I  can  attest,  alter 
making  the  following  attempt,  and  probably  not  succeeding. 
But  a  modem  should  not  venture  to  vary  his  orthography 
according  to  his  own  feelings  at  the  moment,  as  they  would 
be  almost  sure  to  lead  him  astray.  Whenever,  therefore,  a 
text  is  made  out  of  other  texts  some  sort  of  systematic  ortho- 
graphy is  inevitable,  and  hence,  notwithstanding  the  vehe- 
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ment  denunciation  of  the  editor  of  the  Six-Text  Edition/ 
I  have  made  trial  of  that  one  proposed  on  p.  401,  in  all  its 
strictness.  The  result  is  on  tne  whole,  better  than  conld 
have  been  expected.  Notwithstanding  the  substantial  agree- 
ment of  the  Harleian  7334,  and  the  Six  New  Texts,  there  is 
just  sufficient  discrepancy  to  assist  in  removing  almost  every 
difficulty  of  language  and  metre,  so  far  as  the  prologue  is 
concerned,  and  to  render  conjecture  almost  unnecessary. 
The  details  are  briefly  given  in  the  footnotes  to  the  following 
composite  text. 

Pbonukciation  of  Long  XT  and  of  AY,  £Y  ab  dxduobd  fbom  a  comfasibon 

OF  THB  OrTHOG&APEIBS  OF   SbTBM   HAKUSCBIFTfi   OF   THB   CaNTEBBUBT 

Tales. 

The  investigations  in  Chap.  lY.  for  the  determination  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  XEV  th  century,  were  avowedly  founded  upon  the 
single  MS.  Harl.  7334  (supriL  p.  244).  Now  that  large  portions 
of  six  other  MSS.  have  been  diplomatically  printed,  it  is  satiyafactoiy 
to  see  that  this  determination  is  practically  unaffected  by  the  new 
orthographies  introduced.  The  Cambridge  and  the  Lansdowne 
MSS.,  indeed,  present  us  at  first  sight  with  what  appears  to  be 
great  vagaries,  but  when  we  have  once  recognized  these  as  being, 
not  indetenninate  spellings  of  southern  sounds,  but  sufficientiy 
determinate  representations  of  provincial,  northern,  or  west  midland, 
utterances,  mixed  with  some  attempts  to  give  southern  pronuncia- 
tion, they  at  once  corroborate,  instead  of  invalidating,  tiie  conclu- 
sions abready  obtained.  That  this  is  the  proper  view  has  been 
sufficiently  shewn  in  the  Temporary  Preface  to  the  Six-Text 
Edition,  p.  51  and  p.  62,  and  there  is  no  need  to  discuss  it  farther. 


^  Temporary  Preface  to  the  Six- 
Text  Edition  of  Chaucer's  Oanterhury 
Tales,  Part  I.,  by  F,  /.  lUmivall,  pp. 
113-116.  A  uniform  system  of  spell- 
ing did  not  prevail  in  the  xrv  th  cen- 
tury, and  as  we  have  seen,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  prevul  in  the  xixth,but 
Tariations  were  not  intentional,  ana  the 
plan  I  advocate  is,  from  the  yaried 
spellings  which  prevail,  to  discover  the 
system  aimed  at,  but  missed,  by  the  old 
writer,  and  adopt  it.  All  varieties  of 
grammar,  dialect,  and  pronunciation, 
when  belonging  to  the  author,  and  not 
his  scribe,  who  was  often  ignorant,  and 
stiU  oftener  careless  (p.  249),  should  be 
preserved,  and  autographs,  such  as 
Orrmin*s  and  Dan  Michers,  must  be 
followed  implicitly  and  literatim.  In 
such  diplomatic  printing,  I  even  object 
to  insertions  between  brackets,  lliey 
destroy  Uie  appearance  of  the  original, 
and  hence  throw  the  investigator  into 


the  editor's  track,  and  often  stand  in 
the  way  of  an  independent  conjecture. 
At  the  same  time  they  do  not  present 
the  text  as  the  editor  would  shew  it, 
for  the  attention  is  distracted  by  the 
brackets.  The  plan  pursued  for  the 
Prisoner's  Prayer,  supril  pp.  434-437, 
of  giving  the  original  and  amended 
texts  in  parallel  c^umns,  is  ihe  only 
one  which  iully  answers  both  pur- 
poses. Where  this  is  not  possible,  it 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  best  course 
to  pursue  is  to  leave  the  text  pure,  and 
submit  the  correction  in  a  note.  This 
serves  the  purpose  of  the  []  or  «m, 
much  more  effectually  than  such  dis- 
turbances of  the  text,  which  are  only 
indispensable  when  notes  are  inoon- 
venient.  The  division  of  words  and 
capitals  of  the  original  should  for  the 
same  reason  be  retained.  See  the 
Temp.  Pref.  p.  88. 
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These  MSS.  may  be  looked  npon  as  anthorities  for  the  words,  but 
not  for  the  southern  pronunciation  of  the  words,  and  they  shew  their 
^teis'  own  pion  Jciation  by  namg  letteis  L  precWy  the  same 
sense  as  was  assigned  from  the  Harl.  MS.  on  p.  398  above.  Two 
points  may  be  particularly  noticed  because  they  are  both  points  of 
difference  between  Mr.  Payne  and  myself,  (suprik  pp.  582,  583) 
and  in  one  of  them  I  seem  to  differ  firom  many  of  those  who  have 
formed  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Long  u  after  an  examination  of  all  the  authorities  I  could  find, 
was  stated  on  p.  171  to  have  been  (yy)  during  the  xvith  century. 
There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  ground  for  supposing  it  to  be 
different  in  the  xivth  century,  and  hence  it  was  assumed  on 
p.  298  to  have  had  that  value  at  that  time.  This  was  strengthened 
by  the  proof  that  (uu),  the  only  other  sound  which  it  could 
have  represented,  was  written  au,  p.  305.  A  i^irther  though  a 
negative  proof  seems  to  be  furnished  by  the  fact  that  I  have 
not  observed  any  case  of  long  u  and  au  rhyming  together,  or 
being  substituted  one  for  the  other  in  the  old  or  any  one  of  the 
six  newly  published  texts.^  I  caonot  pretend  to  have  carefully 
examined  them  for  that  purpose,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  in  my 
frequent  references  to  them  for  other  purposes,  such  a  marked 
peculiarity  should  have  escaped  me.  It  has  however  been  already 
pointed  out  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  xmth  century  (uu)  was 
represented  by  u,  and  not  by  (w,  and  for  about  thirty  years,  includ- 
ing the  end  of  the  xm  th  and  beginning  of  the  xivth  century,  both 
signs  were  employed  indiscriminately  for  (uu),  and  that  this  use  of 
<m  seemed  to  have  arisen  from  a  growing  use  of  tf  as  (yy),  pp.  424, 
470,  471  note  2,  etc.*    Hence  the  predominance  of  (m  in  the  be- 


^  Compare /or^on^,  buke  in  Hampole 
(sopr^  p.  410,  n.  2).  The  two  ortho- 
graphies bokej  buke,  struggle  with  each 
other  in  Hampole.  In  the  Toumeley 
Mysteries,  I  hare  also  observed  the 
rhyme,  goode  infude,  which  howeyer, 
may  be  simply  a  bad  rhyme,  the  spell- 
ing is  Northern  and  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  xvth  century.  On  examining 
the  Harl.  MS.  2253  for  the  rhymes : 
bur  mesaventur,  bure  coverture,  quoted 
from  the  Cam.  MS.  of  King  Horn  on 
p.  480,  I  find  that  the  first  rhyme  dis- 
appears. Thus  V.  325,  Lumby's  edition 
of  the  Cam.  MSS.  has 

Went  ut  of  my  bur 

Wib  muchel  meiaventur 
and  the  Marl.  reeSls  fo.  85, 

Went  out  of  my  boure, 

(hame  ^e  mott  bylhoure ; 
and  v.  649,  the  Cam.  MS.  has 

heo  ferde  in  to  bure 

to  fen  auenture, 
and  the  Harl.  has,  fo.  87, 

Horn  ne  ^ohte  nout  him  on 

ant  to  bonre  wes  ygon. 


Judgiing  however  by  the  collation  in 
F.  MichePs  edn.  the  Oxf.  MS.  agrees 
with  the  Cam.  The  text  is  clearly 
doubtful. 

But  V.  691,  which  in  the  Cam.  MS. 
runs 

he  li]>  in  bure 

under  cou^rture 
becomes  in  the  Harl.  fo.  87, 

he  byht  nou  in  boure, 

vnder  couertoure, 
where  the  scribe  by  adopting  the  or- 
thography ou  has  clearly  committed 
himself  to  the  pronunciation  (uu)  and 
not  (jj).  It  would,  however,  not  be 
safe  to  draw  a  general  conclusion  from 
these  examples  in  evidently  very  un- 
trustworthy texts,  which  have  yet  to 
be  properly  studied  in  connection  with 
dialectic  and  individual  pronunciation, 
supr^  p.  481. 

^  On  p.  301,  note,  col.  1,  a  few  in- 
stances of  the  Devonshire  substitutes 
for  (uu)  are  given,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Shelly's  pronunciation  of  Natiian 
Hogg's  liOtters.     The  new  series  of 
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ginning  of  the  nrtli  oentozy  and  the  sabeeqaent  strict  seyeronoe  of 
long  u  and  im,  which  aeem  bo  far  as  I  have  observed,  to  have  been, 
never  confused,  as  short  u  and  ou  certainly  were  (p.  304).  The 
conclusion  seems  to  be  inevitable,  that  long  u  and  ou  represented 
different  sounds,  and  that  the  long  u  must  have  had  in  the  nvth, 
what  Bullokar  in  the  xvi  th  century  called  its ''  olde  and  continued  " 
sound,  namely  (yy).  This,  however,  is  directly  opposed  to  l£r. 
Payne's  opinions  given  on  p.  583. 


thofle  letters  there  named,  having  an 
improTed  orthography,  naing  u,  a,  for 
{jf  8B)t~^not  (a),  as  there  misprinted, — 
luis  allowed  me  to  make  eomeeoUeo* 
tiona  of  words,  which  are  curious  in 
connection  with  the  Tory  ancient  west- 
em  conftision  of  «,  e,  t,  and  the  pro- 
nunciAtion  of  long  u  as  (yy).  It  may 
be  stated  that  the  sound  is  not  always 
exactly  (yy).  In  yarious  mouths,  and 
even  in  me  same  mouth,  it  yaries 
considerably,  inclining  towards  fun), 
through  (vuF),  or  towards  (99)  the  labi- 
alised  (ee).  The  short  sound  in  did 
seemed  truly  (M).  But  in  eould,  ffood, 
I  heard  rery  oistmctly  (Icyd,  grd)  with 
a  clear,  but  extremely  short  (j),  from 
South  DoTon  peasants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Totnes.  Nor  is  the  use  of 
(yy)  or  (uu,  ft)  for  (uu)  due  to  aoy  in- 
capacity on  the  part  of  the  speaker  to 
say  (nil).  The  same  peasant  who 
called  Uombi,  (Kyymz)  or  (Kumz), 
[it  is  difficult  to  say  which,  and  appa- 
rently the  Bound  was  not  determinate], 
and  eyen  echoed  the  name  thus  when 
put  to  him  as  (Kuumz),  and  called  brook 
(hryk),  with  a  yery  ibort  (y),  talked 
of  (muur,  stuunz,  ruud^  for  more^  stones, 
road.  Mr.  Murra^r,  m  Mb  paper  on 
the  Scotch  dialect  in  the  Philological 
Transactions,  has  some  interesting  spe- 
culations on  similar  confusions  in 
Scotch,  and  on  the  transition  of  (u)  or 
(w)  through  {0)  into  (o)  and  finally  (3). 
On  referring  to  pp.  160-3,  supra,  the 
dose  connection  of  (uu,  yy)  wilt  be  seen 
to  be  due  to  the  &ct  that  both  are 
labial,  and  that  in  botii  the  tongue  is 
raised,  the  back  for  (uu)  and  front 
for  (yy).  The  passi^  from  (uu) 
to  (yy)  may  therefore  be  made  almost 
imperceptibly,  and  if  the  front  is 
slightly  lowered,  the  result  becomes 
{99),  The  two  sounds  (yy,  90)  are 
consequently  greatly  confiised  by 
speakers  in  Scotlano,  Norfolk,  and 
Ijeyonshire.  Mr.  Murray  notes  the 
resemblance  between  (9,  a), — ^which  in- 
deed led  to  the  similarity  of  their  nota- 


tion in  palaeotype— as  shewn  bylCiv 
M.  Bell's  assigning  (a)  and  my  giring^ 
(«)  to  the  French  mute  «,  whicn  othean 
ufain  make  ^^h).  If  then  (u)  tray^a 
t&ough  (y,  9)  to  (a\  its  change  to  (s) 
is  almost  imperceptiDle,  and  the  sligat- 
est  labialisation  of  the  latter  sound 

S'yes  (0).  Whateyer  be  the  reason, 
ere  can  be  no  donbt  of  the  fencii  thai 
(n,  y,  p,  9,  a,  0)  do  interchange  pro- 
yincially  fiotr,  and  hence  we  must  not 
be  surprised  at  finding  that  they  did 
so  in  ancient  times,  when  the  circum- 
stances were  only  more  feiyonrable  to 
yarieties  of  speecn.  These  obseryationB 
will  serye  in  some  deme  to  explain 
the  phenomena  alluded  to  in  the  text» 
and  also  the  following  lists  from  Nathaii 
Hogg's  second  series,  in  which  I  re- 
tain the  orthography  of  the  antbor 
(Mr.  H.  Baird),  where  we  should  read 
«,  a  as  (y,  »)  short  or  long,  and  other 
letters  nearly  as  in  riossotype. 

£W  and  lonff  if  become  (yy),  aa : 
blu,  btfty,  orttel,  curyiss  euriouSf  cwt^ 
aeuts^  dtice  deuce,  duty,  hu  hue  yvso, 
hionin  human^  Vmkludeonelude,muac^ 
nu  newy  pur  purSf  ridn'd,  stu  ttetp, 
stupid,  tru,  truth,  tun,  ylut  Jhsie,  t« 
view  few,  yum  fume,  yutur  fiOurs^ 
yuz'd  used^  zuant  suant. 

Long  and  short  00,  OXT,  0,  IT, 
usually  called  (uu,  u)  become  (yy,  y)  or 
(00,  a),  as :  balu  huUahbaloo,  blum  bUomt^ 
bruk  brook,  buk  book,  chuz  ekoose,  ctm^ 
crook,  cud  could,  curt  court,  cus  eourme 
coarse,  dm  through,  drupin  droopin^^ 
du  do,  gud  good,  gulden  golden,  intM^ 
kushin  cushum,  luk  look,  lus'nd  loosened^ 
minuyer  manoeuvre,  muy  move,  nicn 
noon,  pul'd  pulled,  pruy  prove,  pwk 
pook,  rum  room,  shu  shoe,  shud  shMitd^ 
skule  school,  stud  stood,  trupin  troepina, 
tu  too  two  to  [emphatic,  unemphatie 
ta=(td)],  tuk  took,  turn  tomb,  u  irAo, 
yul  full  fool,  yut  foot,  yu  you,  zmuthe 
smooth,  zun  soon. 

Short  U,  00,  0  usually  caUed  (o) 
become  (t),  as :  blid  blood,  dist  do*st^ 
honjist,  ut\;'ust,  jist  Just  ady.,  rin 
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The  second  point  is  extremely  difficult,  and  cannot  be  so  cnisoiily 
dismissed.     'What  was  the    sonnd  attributed  to  at  ay,  e%  ey  m 
Chancer?     The  constant  confusion  of  all  four  spellings  shews  that 
it  was  one  and  the  same.^    Here  again  the  voice  of  the  xyi  th  .   / 
century  was  all  but  unanimous  for  (ai),  but  there  is  one  remarkable 
exception,  Hart,  who  as  early  as  1551  (in  his  MS.  cited  below 
Chap.  VIII,  §  3,  note  I),  distinctly  asserts  the  identity  of  the 
sounds  of  these  combinations  with  tluct  of  «,  ea,  that  is  (ee).    For 
printing  tiiis  assertion  in  1569  he  was  strictly  called  to  order  by 
Gill  in  1621,  supr^  p.  122.     All  the  other  writers  of  the  xnth 
century,  especially  Salesbury  and  Smith  distinctly  assert  that  (ai) 
was  the  sound.    Hence  on  p.  263,  (ai)  was  taken  without  hesitation  ^ 
to  be  the  sound  of  ay,  &y,  m  Chaucer.    We  are  familiar  with  the  *. 
change  of  (ai)  into  (ee),  p.  238,  and  with  the  change  of  (ii)  into  (oi,    \\y 
ai),  p.  295,  but  the  change  of  (ee)  into  (ai),  although  possible,  and  ' 
in  actual  Uving  English  progress  (p.  454,  n.   1),  is  not  usual.     . 
There  was  no  reason  at  all  to  suppose  that  ay  could  have  been  (ii), 
and  little  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  have  been  (ee)  before  it 
became  (ai).     On  examining  the  origin  of  ay,  ey,  in  English  words 
derived  from  ags.  sources,  the  y  or  %  appears  as  &e  relic  of  a  former 
g  m»  (gh,  ^h,  j)  and  then  (i),  which  leads  irrresistibly  to  the  notion 
<^  the  diphthong  (ai),  p.  440, 1.  14,  p.  489.     But  it  certainly  does 
not  alvrays  so  arise,  and  we  have  seen  in  Orrmin  (ib.)  that  the 
;2  a  (j)  was  sometimes  as  pure  an  insertion  as  we  occasionally 

~  in  romance  words  derived  from  the  Latin,*  and  as  we  now  find 


[also  to  urn],  riaVd  rushed,  tich'd 
timehed,  vlid  Jlood,  wid'n  tocitld  not, 
-winder  toonder,  insser  woraer,  rich 
tmk,  rin  Mm  ton,  zmitch  tmuteh. 

Short  £,  I,  usually  called  (e,  t)  are 
fireqnentlT  replaced  by  (a)  or  (h),  as : 
herdi  befell,  Dul  bell,  hvlch.'d  belched, 
burry'd  buHed,  chnrish  cherish,  eszui 
himself,  etszol  itself  mezul  mtfself, 
mnUdn  milking,  mnller  miller^  purish 
perish,  shuUins  shillings,  spul  spell, 
spnrrit  spirit  [common  even  in  London, 
and  compare  syrop,  stirrup"],  tnllee  teU 
you,  torrabnl  terrible,  nlbaw'd  elbowed, 
Tnller  fellow  [no  r  nrononnced,  final  or 
nre-consonantal  trilled  (r)  seems  nn- 
Known  in  Deyonshire],  vnllidge  viUags, 
Tulty  Jlithy,  vnrrit  ferret,  vniy  very, 
YM^ first,  wnl  well^  wulyare  welfare,  yuL 
yelly  ynr^d  heard,  zmnl  smeU,  znlf  self. 

The  words  zu^*  A  swept,  iiAuidi  indeed, 
dMd  did  done,  hnmman  hnmmen  woman 
women,  do  not  exactly  belong  to  any 
of  these  eateries. 

The  above  lists,  which,  being  only 
derived  from  one  small  book,  are  ne- 
cessarily very  incomplete,  serve  to  shew 
the  importance  of  modem  dialectic 
study  in  tiie  appreciation  of  ancient 
and  thtraftxvB  dialectic  Snglish  (p.  681). 


^  Not  in  Scotch,  where  the  spellings 
ai,  ei  seem  to  have  been  developed  in- 
dependently in  the  xt  th  century,  for 
the  Scotch  long  a,  e,  and  perhaps 
meant  (an,  e«),  compare  Sir  T.  Smitin, 
Bupr&  p.  121,  1.  18.  These  spellings 
Were  accompanied  by  the  similar  forms 
oi,  ui,  out  for  the  long  o,  u,  ou,  per- 
haps =:(o«,  yv,  vat),  though  the  first 
was  not  much  used.  We  must  recol- 
lect that  in  Scotch  short  t  was  not  (i) 
or  (t),  but  (e),  and  hence  might  easuy 
be  used  for  («)  or  (e)  into  which  un- 
accented (e)  readily  ac^nerates.  For 
this  information  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Murray's  paper  on  Scotch  (referred  to 
in  the  last  note),  which  was  kindly 
shewn  to  me  in  the  MS.  The  notes 
there  fiimished  on  the  development  of 
Scotch  orthography  are  highly  interest" 
ing,  and  tend  to  establish  an  intentional 
phonetic  reformation  at  this  early 
period,  removing  Scotch  spelling  firom 
the  historical  affiliation  wlaich.  marks 
the  Euji^lish. 

^  **  In  Italian,  Spaniidi,  Portuguese, 
and  Provencal,  Latin  A  remains  un- 
altered.  Some  deviations  into  ai  or  e 
must  be  admitted. . . .  The  most  im- 
portant and  frequent  case  is  when  a  by 
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in  Engliflh  after  the  Bonnd  of  (m)  in  what  many  persons  recognize 
as  the  ''standard''  pronnnciation  of  our  language,  for  instance 
(nesiim)  for  name.  There  are  a  few  straggling  instances  in  even 
xin  th  century  MSS.  where  a^  appears  to  rhyme  to  e,  the  chief  of 
which  turn  on  apparently  a  dialectic  pronunciation  of  saide  as  aede^ 
which  is  also  an  orthography  occasionially  employed  (p.  484, 1.  15, 
p.  481,  1.  33).  Dr.  GfiU,  1621  {Logonamia  p.  17),  cites  (sed)  as  a 
northern  pronunciation  for  (said),  and  classes  it  with  (saa)  for  (sai). 
Mr.  Payne  has  pointed  out  similar  cases  in  the  Owl  and  Nightingale,  v. 
349,  707,  835,  1779.  The  orthography  sede  occurs  also,  v.  472,  548, 
1293,  and  prohably  elsewhere.^  Mr.  Payne  also  notes  tiiie  less  usual 
rhymes:  bigrede  upbreide  1411,  misrede  maide  1061,  grede  maide 
1335.  These  rhymes  are  certainly  faulty,  because  in  each  case  the 
ags.  has  a  y  in  the  second  word  but  not  in  the  first,  and  we  cannot 
suppose  them  to  have  rhymed  at  this  early  period.^    In  Floiis  and 


the  action  of  an  inserted  coalescing  i 
or  e,  according  to  the  individaal  ten- 
dency of  the  language,  passes  into  at, 
or  eif  or  e  and  ie :  proY.  air,  sp.  aire 
from  aer :  proY.  primairan  (otherwise 
only  primer  prifnier)^  port,  primeiro, 
span.  primerOf  it.  primiero,  from  pri' 
marius ;  proY.  eselairar  from  eaelariar 
which  also  exists;  proY.  bais,  port. 
bei;'o,  span,  beso  from  baeium;  proY. 
fait,  i^rt.feito,  span,  hecho  from  foetus 
e  beuif  palatalised  into  i.  ...  This 
Yowel  nas  suffered  most  in  French, 
where  its  pure  sound  is  often  ohscured 
into  ai,  e  and  ie.  We  most  first  put 
aside  the  common  romance  process, 
just  noticed,  by  which  this  obscuration 
IS  efifected  by  an  inserted  •  as  in  air, 
premier,  baiser,  fait."  Translated  from 
Diez,  Gr.  der  rom.  Spr.  2nd.  ed.  i.  135. 

^  The  Jesus  CoU.  Oxf.  MS.  reads 
eeyde  in  each  case. 

'  The  orthography  and  rhymes  of 
the  Owl  and  Nightingale  as  exhibited 
in  the  Oott.  MS.  C^ig.  A.  ix.,  fol- 
lowed hiY  Wright,  in  his  edition  for  the 
Percy  Society,  1843,  are  by  no  means 
immaculate.  The  MS.  is  certainlv  of 
the  XIII  th  century,  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  ou  for  (uu),  that  is,  before  1280 
or  probably  before  the  death  of  Henry 
III.,  1272,  (so  that,  as  has  been  con- 
jectured on  other  grounds,  Henry  II. 
was  the  king  whose  death  is  alluded  to 
in  the  poem),  and  is  contained  in  the 
same  Yolume  with  the  elder  text  of 
La^amon,  though  it  is  apparenUy  not 
by  the  same  scribe.  Nor  should  I  be 
inclined  to  think  that  the  scribe  was  a 
Dorsetshire  man,  although  the  poem 
is  usually  ascribed  to  Nicholas  de 
Guildford,  of  Portidiam,  Dorsetshire. 


The  confusions  of  e  i,  o  e,  ea,  recall 
the  later  scribe  of  HaYelok.  Dreim  21, 
cleine  301,  are  obYious  scribal  errors, 
corrected  to  drem  elene  in  the  Oxf.  MS., 
and :  crei  334,  in  Oxf.  MS.  erey,  although 
put  in  to  rhyme  with  dai,  must  be  an 
error  for  eri.  We  haYC  cases  of  omitted 
letters  in :  rise  wse  53,  wrste  toberste 
121,  wlite  wte  439,  for  wiee,  verete  (?), 
toite.  There  are  many  suspicious 
rhymes,  and  the  following  are  chiefly 
assonances:  worse  mershe  303,  hei- 
sugge  stubbe  506,  worde  forworthe 
547,  igremet  of-chamed  931,  wise  ire 
1027,  oreYC  idorYC  1151,  flesche  cwesBe 
1385,  flifste  Yicst  405,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  ei,  e  rhymes  cited  in  the  text, 
we  haYe:  forbreideth  nawedeth  1381, 
in  Oxf.  MS.  ne  atpede'p.    As  to  the 

Present   pronunciation  of  ay,  ey   in 
>or8etshire,  the  presumed  home  of  the 
poet,  Mr.  Barnes  gifes  us  Yery  precise 
information :  "  The  diphthongs  at  or 
ay,  and  ei  or  ey,  the  third  close  lon^ 
sound  [that  is,  which  usually  haYe  the 
the  sound  of  a  in  mate"],  as  in  May, 
hay,  maid,  paid,  rein,  neighbour,  prey, 
are  sounded — ^like  the  Greek  cu,— the 
a  or  e,  the  first  open  sound,  as  a  in 
father,  and  the  t  or  y  as  ee,  the  first 
dose  sound.    The  author  has  marked 
th  a  of  diphthongs  so  sounded  with  a 
circumflex :  as  mfty,  h&y,  m&id,  p&id, 
Y&in,  naighbour,  prfly."      Foeme    of 
Rural  Life,  2nd  ed.,  p.  27.— That  is, 
in  Dorsetshire  the  sound  ^ai),  whicli 
we  haYe  recognized  as  ancient,  is  still 
prcYalent.    This  is  a  remarkable  com- 
ment upon  the  false  rhymes  of  the 
MSS.    Stratmann's  edition,  1868,  is  of 
no  use  for  the  present  inYestigation,  obl 
account  of  its  critical  orthography. 
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BlanchefluT,  Lnmby's  ed.  occurs  the  rhyme :  muchelhede  maide  51, 
which  is  similarly  faulty.^  See  also  p.  473  and  notes  there.  We 
haye  likewise  seen  in  some  faulty  west  midland  MSS.  belonging  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  xv  th  century,  (supril  p.  450,  n.  2),  that  ey 
was  regarded  as  equivalent  to  e.  In  the  Towneley  Mysteries  we 
also  find  ay,  dy,  tending  to  rhyme  either  with  a  or  e.  In  fact  we 
have  a  right  to  suppose  that  in  the  xv  th  century,  at  least,  the  pro- 
nunciation of  ey,  ay  as  (ee)  was  gaining  ground,  for  we  could  not 
otherwise  account  for  the  MSS.  mentioned,  for  the  adoption  of  the 
spelling  in  Scotch  in  1500,  p.  410,  n.  3,  and  for  the  fact  that  Hart, 
— ^who  from  various  other  circumstances  appears  to  have  been  a 
West  Midland  man — seemed  to  know  absolutely  no  other  pronun- 
ciation of  ay  than  (ee)  in  1551.'  We  have  thus  direct  evidence 
of  the  coexistence  of  (ee,  ai)  in  the  xvi  th  century,  each  perhaps 
limited  in  area,  just  as  we  have  direct  evidence  of  the  present  co- 
existence of  both  sounds  in  high  German  (p.  238),  and  Dyak  (p.  474, 
note,  col.  2).  Such  changes  do  not  generally  affect  a  whole  body 
of  words  suddenly.  They  begin  with  a  few  of  them,  concerning 
which  a  difference  prevails  for  a  very  long  while,  then  the  area  is 
extended,  till  perhaps  the  new  sounds  prevail.  We  have  an  in- 
stance of  this  in  the  present  coexistence  of  the  two  sounds  (o,  u) 
for  short  m,  p.  175  and  notes.  It  is  possible  that  although  Gill  in 
1621  was  highly  annoyed  at  maids  being  called  (meedz)  in  place  of 
(maidz)  by  gentlewomen  of  his  day  (supra,  p.  91,  1.  8),  tlus  very 
pronunciation  might  have  been  the  remnant  of  an  old  tradition, 
preserved  by  the  three  rhymes  just  cited  from  the  xni  th  century 
to  the  present  day,  although  this  hypothesis  is  not  so  probable  as 
that  of  scribal  error.     And  if  it  were  correct,  it  would  by  no  means 


^  On  consnltiiig  the  Anchinleck  MS. 
text  of  Floris  et  Blancheflur,  the  diffi- 
culty vanishes.  Lnmby's  edition  of 
the  Cam.  MS.  reads,  y.  49 : 

Jn  art  hire  iUch  of  alle  >mge, 
Both  of  femblaoitt  and  of  muminge, 
Of  fiiimeffe  and  of  mnchelhede, 
ButeJ^n  ert  a  man  and  heo  a  maide ; 

where  tiie  both  of  the  second  line  makes 
&e  third  line  altogether  suspiciously 
like  an  insertion.  The  AuchinlecK 
MS.,  according  to  the  transcription 
kindly  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Haikett, 
the  Hhrarian  of  the  Advocates  Library, 
Edinburgh,  reads,  y.  53  : 

pou  art  ilich  here  of  aUe  >inge 
Of  semhlant  and  of  mourning 
But  ]>ou  art  a  man  and  jhe  is  a  maide 
pons  ]>e  wif  to  Florice  faide. 

Another  had  rhyme  in  the  Cam.  MS. 
is  y.  533. 

Hele  ihc  wulle  and  no]>ing  wreie 

Ower  beire  cumpaignie 
which  in  the  Ahootnord  Club  edition 


of  the  text  in  the  Auch.  MS.  runs  thus, 
V.  518 : 

To  the  king  that   )he  hem  nowt 
hiwreie 

Where  thourgh  thai  were  fiker  to 
dethe. 
The  editor  suggests  bitorei^ey  which 
would  not  be  a  rhyme.  The  real  read- 
ing is  manifestly  to  deye^  arising,  as 
Mr.  Murray  suggests,  from  the  com- 
mon MS.  confusion  of  y,  ]>.  Admiral  is 
both  in  the  Auch.  and  Cott.  MSS. 
constantly  spelled  -ayl^  and  hence  we 
must  not  he  offended  with  the  rhyme, 
Admiral  confail  799,  for  there  was 
evidently  an  uncertain  pronunciation 
of  thiB  strange  word. 

«  This  day  (9  July,  1869)  a  work- 
man, who  spoke  excellent  Enghsh  to 
me,  called  apedalli/  (spii'SBlt).  Had 
he  9,uj  idea  that  others  said  (spes-vlt)  P 
The  facts  in  the  text  are  perhaps  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  iimuence  of  the 
Scotch  orthography  and  pronunciation, 
referred  to  on  p.  637|  n.  1. 
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prove  that  the  general  pronunciation  of  ay  in  all  words  from  ags. 
was  not  distinctly  (ai)  and  that  the  (ee)  pronunciation  was  not 
extremely  rare. 

In  a  former  investigation  it  was  attempted  to  shew  that  Noiman 
French  ei,  aij  had  at  least  frequently  the  same  sound  (ai),  supri 
pp.  453-459.  Mr.  Payne  on  the  contrary  believes  that  the  sound 
was  always  pure  (ee),  and  that  the  Norman  words  were  taken  into 
"Rnglifth^  spellings  and  all,  retaining  their  old  sounds.  He  then 
V  seems  to  conclude  that  all  the  English  ay,  dy,  were  also  pronounced 
with  pure  (ee),  and  maintains  that  this  view  agrees  with  all  the 
'  observed  £aicts  of  the  case  (p.  582).  Prof.  Bapp  also,  as  we  shall  see, 
lays  down  that  Early  English  Orthography  was  Norman,  and  as  he 
only  recognizes  (ee)  or  (es)  as  the  sound  of  Norman  at,  of  course 
he  agrees  practically  with  Mr.  Pa3me.  Modem  habits  have  induced 
perhaps  most  readers  to  take  the  same  view,  which  nothing  but  the 
positive  evidence  of  tlie  practice  of  the  xvi  th  century  could  easily 
shake.^  But  it  would  seem  strange  if  various  scribes,  writing  by 
ear,  and  having  the  signs  0,  «0,  m,  ti^,  at  hand  to  express  the  sound 
(ee),  should  persist  in  a  certain  number  of  words,  in  always  using 
ejfy  ay,  but  never  one  of  the  four  former  signs,  although  the  sounds 
were  identical.  This  is  quite  opposed  to  all  we  know  of  cacogra^ 
phists  of  all  ages,  and  seems  to  be  only  explicable  on  the  theory  of 
a  real  difference  of  sound,  more  marked  than  that  of  (xb,  ee).  Nay, 
more,  some  occasional  blunders  of  e  for  «y,  etc.,  would  not  render 
this  less  strange  to  any  one  who  knows  by  painfril  experience  (and 
what  author  does  not  know  it  ?)  that  he  does  not  invariably  write 
the  letters  he  intends,  and  does  not  invariably  see  his  error  or  his 
printer's  or  transcriber's  errors  when  he  revises  the  work.  The 
mistake  of  e  for  ey  we  might  expect  to  be  more  frequent  than  that 
of  ay  for  e.  When  the  writer  is  not  a  cacographiist,  or  common 
scribe,  but  a  careful  theoretical  orthographer  as  Orrmin  or  Ban 
Michel,  the  absolute  separation  of  the  spellings  e,  ey  becomes 
evidence.  We  cannot  suppose  that  Dutchmen  when  they  adopted 
pai8  called  it  anything  but  (pais),  why  then  should  we  suppose  Dan 
Michel,  who  constantiy  employs  the  spelling  j^ais,*  pronounced 

1  I  was  glad  to  learn  lately  from  so  adraynk)>,  agray^i,  efte.,  anpayri,  apar- 

distingmshed   an  English  scnolar  as  ceyue];,  apayreK  asayd,  asayled,  atzayt, 

Plrol  H.  Morley  that  ne  was  always  of  bargayn,  oatayie,  baylif,  baylyes,  bay]», 

opinion  t^at  ay,  ty,  were  (ai)  and  not  contraye,  cortays,  ooitaysiey  conaitua, 

(ee^.  ^  dayes,  defayled,  despayrod,  eyder  AtAfT, 

'  Mr.  Morris's  index  to  Dan  MicheFs  eyr  as  air,  eyren  e  eggn^  eyse  «  m««,  fidli, 

Aymbite  refers  to  p.  261,  as  contain-  fayntise^  fomayoe,  germayn,  graynes, 

ULgpese  for  peace,     I  looked  through  greyner,  longaynes,  maimes,  maineB: 

that  page  withont  discoyering  any  in-  retinue,   maister,   mayden,    maystrie, 

stance  of  peee,  bnt  1  found  in  it  11  in-  meseyse,  meyster,  ne^ebores,  ne^en,  or- 

stances  of  pais,  pays  and  3  of  payeible.  daym   oidenliche,    oreysonne,   paye>= 

Thinking  Dan  Michel's  usages  impor-  pleaee,  payenes  rspaaant,  pays,  paysible, 

tant,  I  haye  extracted  those  words  giyen  plait,  playneres,  playni,  playty,  por- 

in  the  index,  which  of  course  does  not  uaye]^,   porueyonce    praysy,   quapte, 

refer  to  the  commonest  ags.  words  of  queaynt^  queyntise,  raymi,  fags,  fw- 

oonstant  occurrence.    This  is  the  list,  mtonAfyman,  tocryout,j8trait,strayni, 

the  completeness  of  which  is  not  gua-  tuay,   mleynie,   uorlay,    wayn  =^aM«, 

ranteed,  though  probable:    adr^t^  wayt,  weyuerindemen,  yftiyled^  saynl 
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otherwise?  And  when  we  see  some  French  words  in  Chaucer 
always  or  generally  spelled  with  e  which  had  an  at  in  French,  as : 
resonn  276,  sesonn  348,  pees  2929,  plesant  138,  ese  223,  2672, 
why  should  we  not  suppose  that  in  these  words  the  (ee^  sound 
was  general,  but  that  in  others,  at  least  in  England,  the  (ai)  sound 
prevailed  ?  Kay  more,  when  we  find  m#  occasionally  written  0y$$ 
for  the  rhyme  in  Chaucer  (supriL  p.  250  and  note  1,  and  p.  265), 
as  it  is  in  Dan  Michel's  prose,  why  should  we  not  suppose  that  two 
sounds  were  prevalent,  just  as  our  own  (niidh'i,  noidhu)  for  neither ^ 
and  that  the  poet  took  the  sound  which  best  suited  him  ?  This 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  theory  which  best  represents  all  the  facts 
of  the  case.  It  is  also  the  theory  which  best  accords  with  the 
existing  diversities  of  pronunciation  within  very  narrow  limits  in  the 
English  provinces.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  it  is  borne  out  by  the 
orthography  of  the  Ha.  Harleian  7334,  and  the  six  newly  published 
MS.  texts,  E.  EUesmere,  He.  Hengwit,  Ca.  Cambridge,  Co.  Corpus, 
P.  Petworth,  and  L.  Lansdowne  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  For  this 
purpose  I  have  looked  over  the  prologue  and  Enightes  Tale,  and 
examined  a  lai^  number,  probably  the  gieat  majority  of  the  cases, 
with  the  following  results.  The  initial  italic  words,  by  which  the 
lista  are  arranged,  are  in  modem  spelling,  and  where  they  are 
absent  the  words  are  obsolete.  Where  no  initials  are  put,  all  the 
MSS.  unnamed  agree  in  the  preceding  spelling  so  far  as  having  one 
of  the  combinations  ai^  ay,  ei,  ey  is  concerned,  small  deviations  in 
other  respects  are  not  noted,  but  if  any  other  letter  is  used  for  one 
of  the  above  four  it  is  named.  The  numbers  refer  to  the  lines  of 
the  Six  Text  edition,  and  they  have  frequently  to  be  increased 
by  2  for  Wright's  edition  of  the  Harleian  MS. 

LzBT  OF  WoiLDS  coNTAiNDco  AT,  EY  m  Tin  PROLOoxra  AND  Kmiohtbb  Taui. 


Ajtolobaxon  and  Scandinavian 

WOBDS, 

offaifi,  agayn  991 

against,  a^ens  Ca.,  ageyna  1787 

aiUth,  eyleth  1081 

asheSf  aiflshes  Co.,  assben  2957 

bewray,  bewreye  2229 

day^  day,  19  and  frequently 

die,  deyen  Ca.,  Co.,  dyen  £.  He.  P. 
dy^en  L.  1109,  deyde  2846 

dry,  dreye  Ca.,  drye  420,  1862,  dreye 
[rh.  w^e]  3024 

dyer,  deyer  Ha.,  dyere  362 

eye,  eye  JB.  Ca.,  eyghe  P.,  yhe  Ha.  L., 
rre  He.  10,  eyen  £.  He.,  eyghen 
Ha.  P.,  eyiyyn  Ca.,  yghen  Co., 
yhen  L.  267  uid  frequently 

fain,  &yn  2437 

fair,  fiiure  1686.  1941 

Jleeh,  fleisab  Ha.  Co.,  fleish  147 

height,  heght  P.,  heighte  1890 

laid,  leyde  1384  and  frequently 

lap,  lay  20  and  frequently 


maidentj  maydens  2300 

naiU^  nayles  2141 

neighbour,  ny^hebonr  Ca.,  neighebore 

536 
neither,  neither  1136 
nigh,  neigh  H.  He.,  neyh  Co.,  nyghe 

P.,  nyhe  L.,  nyh  Ca,,  ny  E.,  732 
•aid,  seyde  219,  1356,  and  fireqnently 
toy,  aeyn  1463 
seen,  seyn  E.  He.  Ca.  Co.  L.,  seen  Ha., 

sene  P.  2840 
ilain,  slayn  992,  2038,  2552,  2708 ; 

filayn  P.  L.,  sleen  1556,  sle  tleen 

1859 
tleight,  sleight  604 
tpreynd  Ha.  E.  He.  Co.  P.,  sprend  Ca., 

sprined  L.  2169 
iipo,  tweye  704 
waileth,  wayleth  1221 
way,  way  34, 1264,  and  often. 
weighed,  woi^heden  454 
whether,  wheither  E.  He.,  whethir  Ha., 

wheber  Ca.  Co.  L.,  whedere  P., 

1857 
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Fbbnch  Wobdb. 

acguaintancef  aqueyntaunce  246 
ateiUy  aiel  E.  He.  Ca.  ayd  Ha.,  ayell 

Co.  L.  eile  P.  2477 
0tr,  eir  1246 
apayd  frh.  ysaid]  1868 
apparelling^  apparaillynge  2913 
arrayy  array  41  73,  and  often. 
attain^  atteyne  1243 
awiileth,  anaiUeth  3040 
barffairUf  bargaynes  282 
barren,  barayne  1244,  baran  L.,  bar^yn 

1977 
battle,  bataille  988,  2640 
braided^  breided  P.,  broyded  E.  He. 

Ca.  Co.,  browded  Ha.  L,  1049 
caUiff,  catiff  P.,  caytyf  1652, 1717, 1946 
certain^  certeyn  204  and  often. 
ehain^  cheyne  2988 
ehAtaigne,  chasteyn  2922 
ehieftain^  cheyetan  Ha.,  cbieftayn  2666 
company,  compaignye  E.  He.  Co.  P., 

campanye  Ca.,  companye  Ha.  L. 

331,  compaignye  E.  He.  L.,  cnm- 

panye  Ca.  Co.  P.,  company  Ha. 

2106,  2411 
eamplainy  compleyn  908 
conveyed^  conuoyed  E.,  conveyed  2737 
counsel,  conseil  Ha.  E.  He.   Co.  P., 

connfiel  L.,  cnntre  Ca.  3096 
eourteay,  cnrteisie  E.  He.  Ca.,  curtede 

H!a.  Co.  P.  L.  46,  132 
daie,  deys  Ha.  E.  He.  Ca.  Co.  P.  dese 

[rb.  burgeise]  L.  370 
darreyne,  1609,  2097 
debonnair,  debonnaire  [rh.  fiiire]  2282 
despair,  dispeir  1246 
dice,  deys  Ca.,  dys  1238 
disdain,  disdeyn  789 
displayeth,  d^layeth  966 
distraineth,  destreynetb  1466,  1816 
dozen^  doseyne  678 
fail,  faille  1864,  2798 
finest,  feynest  Ca.,  fynest  194 
Jhrin,  noreyn  Ca.  Co.  P.,  floren  Ha. 

L.,  floryn  E.  He.  2088 
franklins^  ii^keleyns  216 
freshy  fressbe  Ha.  £.  He.  P.  L.,  frosscbe 

Ca.,  freisscbe  Co.,  92,  [freischHa.] 

2176,  2622 
furnace,  fomeys  202,  669 
gainetk,  gayneth  1176,  2766 

^«y»  gay  78 

golyardeys  660 

harnessed,  hameysed  114,  1006,  1634, 
2140 

kerehiefSf  kevercbefe  Ha.,  conercheis 
Ca.  [tbe  proper  Norman  ploral, 
according  to  Mr.  Payne],  couer- 
cbiefs  E.  He,  Co.  L.,  couerchefea 
P.  463 


leisure,  leyser  1188 
Magdalen,  Mandelayne  410 
maintain,  maynteyne  H.  E.,  mayntene 

He.  Ca.  Co.  P.,  maiten  L.  1778 
master,  myBtir  Ca.,  maister  261 
mastery,  maistrie  166 
meyned  2170 
money,  moneye  703 
ordained,  ordeyned  2663 
paid,  ypayed  1802 
pain-ed,  peyned  139,  peyne  1138 
painted,  peyntid  1934,  1976 
palace,  paleys  2613 
palfrey,  palfrey  207,  2496 
plain,  pleyn  790,  1464 
plein,  pleyn  316 
portraiture,  portreitore  Ha.  E.  He.  C&. 

Co.,  ponrtrature  P.  L.  1968,  [pur- 

tretnre  Ha.]  2036 
portray,  portray  96 
portrayer,  portreyor  Ha.,  portreitonr 

E.,    purtrejour  He.,    purtreioiir 

Co.,  portraionr  P.,  portretour  Ca., 

purtreonre  L.,  1899 
portraying,  portraying  Ha.,  portreying 

Ca.    Co..    purtraiynge   P.,    por- 

treyynge  E.  He.,  purtreinge   L. 

1938 
pray,  preyen  1260 
prayer,  prayer  2226 
purveyance,  pnrveiance  E.  He.,  pur- 

ueance  Ma.  Co.  P.  L.  pnniyanoe 

Ca.  1666,  purueiance  £.  H.,  pur- 

ueance  Ha.  Co.  P.  L.,  pnruyBnoe 

Ca.  3011 
quaint  1631,  2321,  2333,  2334 
raineth,  reynith  1636 
reins,  reynes  904 
sovereign,  sonereyn  1974 
straight,  streite  467,  stryt  Ca.,  Btreyt 

1984 
suddenly,  Bodanly  L.,  sodeynly  1630, 

Bodeinlicbe  1676 
sustain,  susteyne  Ca.  L.,  sostene  1993 
trtiee,  trays  2141 
turkish,  turkeys  2896 
tumeiynge  E.  He.  Co.  tumeynge  Ha.^ 

tomyinge  Ca.   tomynge  L.,  tor- 

namente  P.  2667 
vain,  yeyn  1094 
yasselage  Ha.  E.  He.  Co.  L.,  TaflBalag<e 

P.,  wasseyllage  Ca.  3064 
vein,  veyne  3,  2747 
verily,  verraily  E.  He.  Ca.  Co.  yerrely 

P.  L.,  verrilyHa.1174. 
very,  verray  422 
viliany,  yileynye  E.  He.,  yelany  Ca., 

L.,  yilonye  Ha.  Co.  P.  70,  [TiUnTe 

Ha.]  740 
waiting,  waytinge  929 
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The  general  imanimity  of  these  seveii  MSS.  is  certainly  remarkable. 
It  seems  almost  enough  to  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that  when 
he  finds  the  usual  ay,  &y  replaced  by  a,  e,  %  in  any  other  MSS.,  the 
scribe  has  accidenttdly  omitted  one  of  the  letters  of  the  diphthong, 
which  being  supplied  converts  a,  e,  i  into  ay,  ey^  ai  or  ei  respectively. 
Thus  when  in  v.  1530  aU  but  L.  use  ey  or  ay,  and  in  v.  1575  all,  in- 
cluding L.,  use  ey  in  aodeynly,  aodeyrUiehe,  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  sodanly  in  L.  1530,  is  a  clerical  error  for  Bodaynly,  Wo  have 
certainly  no  right  to  conclude  that  the  a  was  designed  to  indicate 
a  peculiar  pronunciation  of  a  as  ay  or  conversely.  But  it  will  be 
best  to  consider  the  variants  seriatim  as  they  are  not  many  in 
number. 

CONBIDEILATIOK  OF  YA&IAlTrB  IN  THE  La8T  LiST. 


ajrolobazon  and  scandinavian 
"Words. 

Against  1787  has  still  two  soimdB 
(vgeeDBi'y  vgenst')  which  seem  to  cor- 
lespond  to  two  such  original  sounds  as 
(again*  agen*). 

Aah^y  aisshes  Co.  2967  represented 
really  a  duplicate  form,  as  appears  from 
its  having  been  preseryed  into  the 
XVI  th  centuiy,  p.  120, 1.  6. 

I>ie  1109,  see  variants  on  p.  284. 

Dry  420,  see  variants  on  p.  285. 

Dyer,  the  general  orthography  dyer 
362  is  curious,  for  the  ags.  deagan 
would  naturally  give  deyer,  which  how- 
ever is  only  preserved  in  Ha.,  the  rest 
£*ving  dyere,  and  the  Promptorium 
iving  dyyn ;  Ha.  has  deye  in  11037. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  habit  had 
confused  the  two  words  dye,  die,  and 
hence  given  the  first  the  same  double 
sound  as  the  second.  There  is  no 
room  for  supposing  the  sound  (dee)  in 
either  case. 

Eye  10,  see  variants  on  p.  285. 

Flesh,  147  is  one  of  the  words  men- 
tioned on  p.  265,  as  having  two  spell- 
ings in  Ha.  see  also  p.  473  note  1,  for 
a  possible  origin  of  the  double  pronun- 
ciation. 

Height,  heght  P.  1890  is  of  course 
a  clerical  error  for  heighte. 

Neighbour  535,  follows  nigh  in  its 
variants. 

Nigh  732,  535.  The  variants  here 
seem  to  shew  that  this  word  should  be 
added  to  the  Ust  given  on  pp.  284-6, 
as  having  a  double  pronunciation, 
especially  as  we  have  seen  that  the  (ii) 
sound  is  preserved  in  Devon,  p.  291, 
as  it  is  in  Lonsdale. 

Seen,  The  orthography  eeyn  2840 
for  Been  is  supporteid  by  too  many 
MSS.  to  be  an  error,  it  must  be  a  du- 


plicate form,  retaining  in  the  infinitive 
the  expression  of  the  lost  guttural, 
which  crops  up  so  often  in  different 
parts  of  this  verb,  Gothic  taihtoan, 
compare  the  forms  on  p.  279. 

Slay  992,  see  p.  265 ;  the  double 
sound  (ee,  ai'j  may  nave  arisen  from  the 
double  ags.  lorm,  without  and  with  the 

futtural,  the  latter  being  represented 
y  (ai)  and  the  former  by  (ee),  which 
is  more  common. 

Spreind,  is^rend,  isprind  2169  must 
be  merely  clerical  errors  for  ispreined, 
as  in  most  MSS.,  because  both  words 
rhyme  with  ymeynd,  which  retains  its 
orthography  in  each  case. 

Whether,  1857,  has  certainly  no 
more  title  to  (ai)  than  beat  or  them, 
but  nevertheless  we  have  seen  Orrmin 
introduce  the  (i)  or  (j)  into  these  words, 
p.  489,  hence  it  is  not  impossible  that 
there  may  have  been  some  provincials 
who  said  wheider,  but  still  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  ei  of  E.  and  He.  in 
1857  are  clerical  errors.  The  word  is 
not  common  and  I  have  not  noted 
another  example  of  it  in  E.  He. 

Fkbnch  Words. 

Barren,  baran  L.  1977*  must  be  a 
clerical  error  for  barayn. 

Braid  1049,  seems  to  have  had 
various  sounds,  corresponding  to  the 
ags.  bregdan,  icel.  bregda,  and  to  the 
^ench  broder,  which  would  give  the 
forms  breyde,  brotode.  while  broyde 
would  seem  to  be  an  uncertain,  or  mis- 
taken mixture  of  the  two  (braid'e, 
bruud-e,  brdid'e).  We  do  not  find 
brede  (breed*e).  but  as  the  ^  was  some- 
times omitted  even  in  ags.  it  would 
have  been  less  curious  than  brayde. 

Caitiff.  The  orthomphy  eatiffV, 
1552,  1717,  1946,  bemg  repeated  in 
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three  places,  although  opposed  to  the 
ofther  SIX  MSS.  which  determine  Mytif 
to  be  the  usual  form,  may  imply  a  dif- 
ferent pronunciation  rather  than  be  a 
clerical  error.  The  French  forms  of 
this  deriyatiye  of  the  Latin  eaptwus, 
as  giyen  by  Roquefort  are  yery  numer- 
ous, but  aU  of  them  contain  t,  or  an  « 
deriyed  from  at,  thus:  caitif,  caiptit 
caitieu,  caitis,  caitiu,  caitiyi6,  ceti^ 
cetis,  chaitieu,  chaitif,  chaitis,  chaitiu, 
cheitif,  chetif,  chetj,  quaitif,  quetif. 
Roquefort  giyes  as  Proyenqal  and 
Lan^edoc  forms :  caitiou,  caitious, 
caitius,  caitiyo.  The  Spanish  eautivo 
has  introduced  the  labial  instead  of  the 
palatal  modification,  while  the  Italian 
only  has  preseryed  the  a  pure  by  as- 
similating Pf  thus,  eattivo.  If  then 
the  a  in  P.  was  intentional,  it  was  yery 
peculiar. 

Chieftain^  cheyeten  Ha.  2555,  should 
according  to  the  general  analogy  of 
such  terminations  be  eheveteyn,  and  it 
will  then  agree  with  the  other  MSS. 

Company.  In  compaignye  831, 2105, 
2411,  the  f  is  conceived  oy  M.  Fran- 
cisaue  Michel  to  haye  been  merely 
ortnographical  in  French,  introduced 
to  ma£e  gn  mouiU^f  just  as  t  was  intro- 
duced before  U  to  make  it  numilU, 
Compare  also  p.  309,  n.  1,  at  end.  It 
is  yery  possible  that  both  pronuncia- 
tions prevailed  (kumpaintre,  kum- 
pantt'e)  and  that  the  first  was  con- 
sidered as  French,  the  latter  as  Eng- 
lish. There  is  no  room  for  supposing 
such  a  pronunciation  as  (kumpeentre) 
with  (ee). 

Conveyed,  Conuoyed  E.  2737  is  not 
a  variant  of  the  usual  eonueyedf  but 
another  word  altogether,  aoorreotion 
of  the  scribes. 

Oouneel,  counsel  L.  3096,  is  probably 
a  clerical  error  for  eounseil  as  in  the 
other  MSS. 

Courtesy,  Curteisye  46,  vileynye  70, 
may  be  considered  together.  They 
were  common  words,  and  the  second 
syllable  was  usually  unaccented,  where- 
as in  eurteisy  vileyn^  it  was  frequently 
accented.  Hence  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  finding  ey  strictly  preseryed 
in  the  latter,  but  occasions!  aeyiations 
into  non-diphtiiongal  sounds  occurring 
in  the  former.  Carefrd  scribes  or 
speakers  seem,  howeyer,  to  have  pre- 
seryed the  ey  of  the  primitiye  in  the 
deriyatiye.  The  yilonye  of  Ha.  Co.  P. 
70)  wbioh  ifl  replaeed  by  vilAiye  in  Ha» 


740,  serves  to  corroborate  this  view, 
as  evidentiy  the  scribe  did  not  know 
how  to  write  the  indistinct  sound  he 
heard,  a  difficulty  well  known  to  idl 
who  have  attempted  to  write  down 
living  sounds.  See  also  Mr.  Payne's 
remarks,  suprii  p.  585.  To  the  same 
category  belong  the  yariants  of  jmt- 
traituref  purveyance^  verily, 

J)aie,  dese  L.  for  <f8y«=dais  370,  in 
opposition  to  the  six  otiier  MS.  is  pro- 
baoly  a  clerical  error  for  deyae  the  final 
e  being  added  also  to  the  rhyming 
word  burgetee  in  L.  which  retains  the  ». 

Dice,  Deys  Ca.  1238  for  dye  la 
clearly  an  error  as  shewn  by  the  rhym- 
ing word  paradyt,  but  dye  itself  seems 
to  have  been  accommodated  to  the 
rhyme  for  deee^  which  occurs  in  Hsl 
13882,  and  is  the  natural  representa- 
tive of  the  French  die, 

Fineet,  The  ortho^phy  feynui 
Cft.  194,  must  be  a  clencal  error. 

Florin,  The  floren,  florin,  floreyn 
2088  may  be  concurrent  forms  of*^* 
strange  word,  and  the  last  seems  more 
likely  to  have  been  erroneous. 

Freeh  92,  had  no  doubt  regularly 
(ee),  but  the  older  (ai)  seems  to  haye 
been  usual  to  some,  the  froeehe  of  Ga. 
is  a  provincialism  of  the  order  noted 
on  p.  476 

ierehiefk,  Coneroheis  Ca.  453,  is 
probably  a  mere  clerical  error  fbr 
eouerchefe^  i  having  been  written  for 
/,  as  we  can  hardly  suppose  the  provin- 
cial scribe  of  Ca.,  to  nave  seleeted  a 
Norman  form  by  design. 

Maintain,  Maynteyne  1778,  sns- 
teyne  1993,  belong  to  the  series  of  words 
deriyed  from  tenere.  There  is  no  cUs- 
agreement  respecting  the  «y  in  &e 
first  syllable  of  maynteyne;  euetme  is 
fully  supported  by  the  rhyme,  p.  265, 
1.  1,  and  hence  mayntenej  euetene  are 
probably  the  proper  forms.  I  haye 
unfortunately  no  note  of  the  Ghan- 
cerian  forms  of  obtainf  detain^  retain^ 
contain,  appertain^  entertain,  abetain, 
but  probably  ^tene  would  be  found  the 
right  form.  The  spelling  ey  and  pro- 
nunciation (ai)  may  have  crept  in 
through  a  confusion  with  the  form 
-teyne^lsJL  "tingere,  of  which  I  haye 
also  accidentally  been  guilty  p.  266» 
1.  25,  as :  atteyne,  bareyne,  must  rhyme^ 
1243,  8323,  and  as  -etringere  promioea 
'Hreyne  1455,  1816  in  all  MSS. 

MaeteTy  mystir  Ca.  261  for  nuMler  Is 
probably  a  oletieal  error. 
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1968,  forirm^  1809; 
tha  Tariant*  may  Im  explained  as  in 
CbKTiMy,  which  see. 

Twtraying,  In  portroyyng^  per- 
treyn^  1988  there  is  an  omission  of 
oae  y  on  aoeount  of  the  inconyenienoe 
of  the  ^  in  the  first  form,  overoome 
by  changing  the  first  y  into  t  in  P.  . 

Ihtrve^anee  1165,  the  Tenants  may 
he  explained  as  in  Courtetff,  which  see. 

Straight.  Stnrt  Ca.  1984,  must  he 
a  derical  error  n>r  strmft^  as  the  ab- 
sence of  tf  is  qnite  nnacoonntable. 

Suddenly,  Sodanly  L.  1630  must,  as 
we  haye  seen  p.  643,  be  an  error  for 
aodainly. 


Suttoin  1998  see  Maintain. 

Tumejfnff0  Ha.  2667;  the  Tarianti 
are  to  be  explained  as  those  of  portray • 
ing^  which  see. 

Verily  1174,  the  yariants  may  be 
explained  as  in  Courteayy  whioh  see. 

y'illany  70,  see  Gmrtety, 

WasseyUage  Ca.  3064,  certainly 
arose  from  a  oonfosion  in  the  scribe's 
mind,  vasselaye  yalonr  being  nnnsqaly 
he  reyerted  to  the  usual  wasteyl  for  an 
explanation,  and  in  wuseyl  we  haye  an 
ey  for  an  ags.  0,  whioh  may  be  com- 
pared with  «y  for  #»  in  Orrmin,  supxi 
p.  489. 


The  natural  effect  of  this  ezanunation  has  beea  to  place  the 
yariants  rather  than  the  constants  strongly  before  the  reader's  mind. 
He  must  therefore  recollect  that  out  of  the  total  of  111  words  the 
following  73,  many  of  which  occur  very  frequently,  are  invariably 
spelt  with  one  of  the  phonetically  identical  forms  at,  ay^  ei,  ey, 
in  each  of  the  seven  MSS.  every  time  they  occur : — 

again,  aUeth,  bewray,  day,  fidn,  £ur,      dozen,  fail,  franklins  frankeleym,  ftar- 


laid,  lay,  maidens,  nails,  neither,  said, 
say,    sleifht,     two     tweye^    waileth, 

way,  weigned. acquaintance,  ateul^ 

air,  apayd,  apparelling  apparaillynge^ 
array,  attain,  ayailetii,  bargains,  battle 
bataille,  certain,  chain,  ehAtaiynej  com- 
plain, darreyne,  debonnair,  despair, 
diee,  disdain,  displayeth,  distraineth, 


naoe  fomeySf  gaineth,  ^y,  golyardeyt^ 
harnessed  harneytedf  leisure,  Magdalen 
Maudelayne^  mastery,  meyned,  money, 
ordained,  paid,  pained,  painted,  palace 
pal&y$y  palfirey,  plain,  plein^  portray, 
pray,  prayer,  quaint,  raineth,  reins, 
soyereign,  trace  traysy  turkish  turkeys, 
yain,  yein,  yery,  wailing. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  variants  only  affect  38  words,  of  which 
few,  except  those  already  recognized  to  have  two  forms  in 
use,  occur  more  than  once,  while  the  variants  confined  to  one  or 
two  MSS.  display  no  manner  of  rule  or  order,  and  are  far  from 
shewing  a  decided  e  form  as  the  suhstitute  for  ay,  ey.  They  piay 
be  clashed  as  follows : 


15  Clbeioal  Errobs  :  height 
heght,  epreyned  sprend  sprined,  tohether 
wheither,— — ^rr0}i  biuran,  chieftain, 
cheyetan,  couneel  counsel,  dice  dep, 
^fineet  feynest,  herehiefa  coueroheis, 
maintain  maynteyne  mayntene,  master 
myatir,  straight  stryt,  suadenly  sodanly, 
auetain  susteyne,  tumeiynge  tumyinge 
tomynge. 

12  I>oxTBLs  FoBMs:  ashes  aisshes 
aashen,  die  deyen  dyen,  dry  dreye  drye, 
dyer  dyere  deyer,  eye  eighe  yhe,  Jlesh 
fleiash  flessh,  neighbour  neighebore 
nyihebour,  nigh  neigh  nyghe,  seen  seyn 
seen,  slain  slayn  sleen,  —  braided 
breided  browdid,  ft^h  fresshe  freisshe. 

6  IlTDISTINCT.  UnACCENTBD    StLLA- 


BLBs:  0Mfr^My  courteisie  curtesie,  |M>r- 
traiture  portreiture  pourtrature,  por- 
trayer  portreyor  purfcreoure,  purvey^ 
anee  puryeianoe  purueance  nuruyance, 
verily  yerraily  yerrely  yerruy,  villany 
rileynye  yelany  yilonye. 

6  MiscBLLANBovs :  MtYt/f  may  haye 
been  occasionally  eatij^as  weU  as  eaytif 

eonuoyed  was  a  different  reading, 

not  an  error  for  conveyed— ^Jlorin 
being  a  foreign  coin  may  haye  been 
occasionally    mispronounced    JUtreyn, 

portreing  was  an  orthographical 

abbreyiation  of  portreiynge teas- 


seyUage  was  a  manifest  error  for  the 
unusiud  vasselage,  the  usual  wasseyl  oc- 
curring to  the  scribe. 

The  variants,  therefore,  furnish  almost  as  convincing  a  proof  as 
the  constants,  that  ay,  ey  represented  some  sound  distinct  from  e 
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(ee).    But  if  there  was  a  distinct  sound  attacliable  to  these  com- 
binations atff  ey,  in  Chaucer's  time,  what  could  it  have  possibly  been 
but  that  (ai)  sound,  which  as  we  know  by  direct  evidence,  subsisted 
in  the  pronunciation  of  learned  men  and  courtiers  (Sir  T.  Smith  wajs 
secretary  of  state)  during  the  xvith  century,  and  which  the  spelling 
used,  and  no  other,  was  calculated  to  express,  and  was  apparently 
gradually  introduced  to  express.     The  inference  is  therefore,  that 
/  \    Chaucer's  scribes  pronounced  ay,  ^  as  (ai)  and  not  as  (ee),  and 
V   where  they  wished  to  signify  the  sound  of  (ee),  in  certain  well- 
'  known  and  common  Norman  words,  they  rejected  the  Norman  or- 
,thography  and  introduced  the  truly  English  spelling  6.     The  in- 
'  ference  again  from  this  result  is  that  there  was  a  traditional  English 
pronunciation  of  Norman  at,  ei,  as  (ai),  which  may  have  lasted  long 
after  the  custom  had  died  out  in  Normandy,  on  the  principle  already 
adduced  (p.  20),  that  emigrants  preserve  an  older  pronunciation. 

Tbbatmsnt  of  Final  E  in  the  Gbiticai.  Text. 

As  the  following  text  of  the  Prologue  is  intended  solely  for  the 
use  of  students,  it  has  been  accommodated  to  their  wants  in  various 
ways.  First  the  question  of  final  e  demanded  strict  investigation. 
The  helplessness  of  scribes  during  the  period  that  it  was  dying  out 
of  use  in  the  South,  and  had  already  died  out  in  the  Noith,  makes 
the  new  MSS.  of  little  value  for  its  determination,  the  Cambridge 
and  Lansdowne  being  evidently  written  by  Northern  scribes  to 
whom  a  final  e  had  become  little  more  than  a  picturesque  addition. 
It  was  necessary  therefore  to  examine  every  word  in  connection 
with  its  etymology,  constructional  use,  and  metrical  value.  In 
every  case  where  theory  would  require  the  use  of  a  final  e,  or  other 
elided  letter,  but  the  metre  requires  its  elision,  it  has  been  replaced 
by  an  apostrophe.  The  results  on  p.  341  were  deduced  from  the 
text  adopted  before  it  had  been  revised  by  help  of  the  Six-Text 
Edition,  and  therefore  the  numbers  there  given  will  be  slightly 
erroneous  \  but  the  reader  will  by  this  means  understand  at  a  glance 
the  bearing  of  the  rules  on  p.  342. 

The  treatment  of  the  verbal  termination  -ede,  required  particular 
attention.  There  are  many  cases  in  which,  coming  before  a  con- 
sonant, it  might  be  -ed*  or  -'(^,  and  it  was  natural  to  think  that  the 
latter  should  be  chosen,  because  in  the  contracted  forms  of  two 
syllables,  we  practically  find  this  form ;  thus :  fedde  146,  bledde 
145,  wente  255,  wiste  280,  spente  300,  coude  326,  346,  383,  kepte 
442,  dide  451,  couthe  467,  tawghte  497,  cawghte  498,  kepte  512, 
wolde  536,  mighte  585,  scholde  648,  seyde  695,  moste  712  and 

^  The  number  of  elidonB  of  essential  lowing  are    examples  :    palmer's   IS, 

e,  stated  at  13  on  p.  341,  has  been  re-  serrawnt's  101,  fether's  107,  finger's 

dnced.    The  only  im^rtant  one  left  is  *  129,  hnnter*s  178,  grayhonnd's  190, 

meer'  541,  and  that  is  doubtftil  on  ac-  sleev's  193,  tavern's  240,  haven's  407, 

connt  of  the  double  form  of  the  fhym-  housbond's    460,  ayentur's  795.      Of 

ing  word  milleer.  see  p.  389.     The  course  Q  is  not  used  as  the  mark  of 

number  of  plural  -e«  treated  as  -«  has  the  genitive  cases,  but  only  to  shew  a 

been  somewhat  increased.     The  fol-  real  elision. 
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many,  otlrers.  But  even  here  it  is  occasionally  elided.  Mr.  Moms 
observes  that  in  the  Cambridge  MS.  of  Boetiiius,  and  in  the  elder 
Wycliffite  Yersion  (see  below  §  3),  the  -ede  is  very  regularly  written. 
Tlus  however  does  not  prove  that  the  final  e  was  pronounced,  be- 
cause the  orthography  hire,  here,  atire,  youre,  is  uniform,  and  the 
elision  of  the  final  -e  almost  as  uniform.  The  final  e  in  -ede  might 
therefore  have  been  written,  and  never  or  rarely  pronounced.  It  is 
certain  that  the  first  e  is  sometimes  elided,  when  the  second  also 
vanishes,  as  before  a  vowel  or  A  in:  lov'd'  206,  533,  gam'd'  534,  etc. 
But  it  is  also  certain  that  -ed^  was  pronounced  in  many  cases  with- 
out the  e,  sapik  p.  355,  art.  53,  Ex.  Throughout  the  prologue  V 
have  not  found  one  instance  in  which  -ede,  or  -de,  was  necessary  to 
the  metre,*  but  there  are  several  in  which  -ed^  before  a  vowel,  is 
necessary. ,  If  we  add  to  this,  that  in  point  of  fact  -ed^  remained  in 
the  zvi  th  century,  and  has  scarcely  yet  died  out  of  our  biblical 
pronunciation,  the  presumption  in  favour  of  -«^'  is  very  strong.*  On 
adopting  this  orthography,  I  have  not  found  a  single  case  in  the 
prologue  where  it  failed,  but  possibly  such  cases  occur  elsewhere, 
and  if  so,  they  must  be  compared  to  the  rare  use  of  hadde,  and 
still  rarer  use  of  were,  here  for  the  ordinary  hadd\  wer*,  h$r\ 

The  infinitive  -e  is  perhaps  occasionally  lost.  It  is  only  saved 
by  a  trisyllabic  measure  in:  yeve  penawnce  223.  If  it  is  not 
elided  in  help*  259,  then  we  must  read  whelpe  258,  with  most  MSS. 
but  unhistorically.  On  the  other  hand  the  subjunctive  -e  remains 
as :  ruste  500,  take  503,  were  582,  spede  769,  quyte  770. 

Medial  elisions  must  have  been  common,  and  are  fully  borne  out 
by  the  Cuckoo  Song,  p.  423.  Such  elisions  are:  ev'ry  15,  327, 
ev'ne  83,  ov'ral  249,  ov'rest  290,  rem'nawnt  724,  and :  mon'th  92, 
tak'th  789,  com*th  839.  The  terminations  -er,  -el,  -en,  when  run 
on  to  the  follovnng  vowel,  should  also  probably  be  treated  as 
elisions.  As  respects  -er,  -re,  1  have  sometimes  hesitated  whether  to 
consider  the  termination  as  French  -re,  or  as  assimilated  into  EngKsh, 
under  the  form  -er,  but  I  believe  the  last  is  the  right  view,  and  in 
that  case  such  elisions  as :  ord'r  he  214,  are  precisely  siniilar  to : 
ev'ry  15,  and  occasion  no  difficul^.  Similarly,  -el,  -le,  are  both 
found  in  MSS.,  but  I  have  adoptea  -el,  as  more  consonant  with  the 
treatment  of  strictly  English  words,  and  regarded  the  cases  in  which 
the  /  is  run  on  to  the  following  word,  as  elisions,  thus :  simp'l  and 
119.  Such  elisions  are  common  in  modem  English,  and  in  the  case 
of  'le,  they  form  the  rule  when  syllables  are  added,  supr^  p.  52. 
In :  to  fest'n'  his  hood  195,  we  have  an  elision  of  «  in  m,  and  a  final 
0  elided,  the  fall  gerundial  form  being  to  fentene,  as  it  would  be 
written  in  prose. 

^  The  plural  weyghedm  454,  is  not  tablya^  sadlys^  fadrys^  tnodrya,  bnt  its 

in  point.  Bnbseqnent  restoration,  accompanied 

*  Mr.  Murray  obserres  that  lovde  by  a  suppression  of  the  y  before  the  a, 

-would  be  an  older  form  than  hved  for  in    the    more    recent  forms  tabylh 

lovede^  and  grounds  his  observation  on  sadylls,  fadyrsy  modyrs.    These  analo- 

the   fact   of  the   similar  suppression  gies  are  Taluable.    All  that  is  implied 

of  the  |f  before    I   in  tabyll^  sadyll,  in  the  text  is  that  the  form  -ed  seems 

Jadyr,  modyry  in  the  old  Scotch  plurala  to  have  prevailed  in  Chaucer. 
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Ab  the  text  now  stands  there  is  no  instanoe  of  an  open  6y  that  m, 
of  final «  preserved  before  a  vowel  (saprii  p.  341, 1.  2.  p.  363,  art. 
82,  and  in&&  note  on  v.  429),  but  there  is  one  instance  of  fLnal  e 
preserved  before  Aa,  (inM  note  on  v.  386). 

Mbtbioal  PacfULiAsiTiH  07  Ckaxjcbr, 

The  seoond  point  to  which  particular  attention  is  paid  in  this 
text  is  the  metre.  Pains  have  been  taken  te  choose  such  a  text  as 
would  preserve  the  rhythm  without  violating  the  laws  of  final «,  and 
without  having  recourse  te  modem  conjecture.  Eor  this  purpose 
a  considerable  number  of  trisyllabic  measures  (supr&  p.  334^  have 
been  admitted,  and  their  occurrence  is  pointed  out  by  the  sign  iii 
in  the  margin.    The  69  examples  noted  may  be  classified  thus: 

f- ,  aiismg  from  the  numing  on  of  t  to  a  following  Towel,  eitiier  in  two 
wordB  as :  many  a  60,  212,  229,  etc,  bisy  a  321,  can*  a  130,  stndi' 
and  184,  or  in  tne  same  word,  as :  Invieer  80,  curious  196,  bisier  321, 
which  may  be  considered  the  role  in  modem  poetiy,  see  60,  80,  130, 
184,  196,  212,  229.  803,  321,  322,  849,  860,  896,  438,  464,  630, 

660,  764,  782,  840,  instances 20 

-^,  arising  from  running  this  unaooented  syllable  on  to  a  following 

vowel,  in  cases  where  the  assumption  and  pronunciation  of  -V  would 

be  harsh,  as :  deliyer,  and  84,  sommer  hadd'  394,  water  he  400  ;  and 

in  the  middle  of  a  word,  as :  colerik  687,  leccherous  626 ;  instances      6 

.«/,  not  before  a  preceding  vowel,  as :  mesorabel  was  436,  mawnoipel 

was  667,  mawncipel  sett'  686,  instances 3 

-tfM,  not  before  a  preceding  yowel,  as :  yeomen  from  77 :  or  before  a  pft- 
ceding  vowel  or  hj  where  the  elision  *n  would  be  naish,  as :  wntoi 

a  161,  geten  him  291,  instances 8 

-«,  arising  from  the  pronunciation  of  final  e^  where  it  seems  unnecessary,  or 
harsh,  to  assume  its  suppression,  as  88,  123,  132,  136,  197,  208,  223, 
224,  276,  320,  341,  343,  461,  464,  476,  607,  610,  624,  637,  660,  630, 

648,  660,  706,  777.  792,  806,  834,  863,  instances 29 

Miteellaneoui,  in  the  toUowing  lines,  where  the  trisyllabic  measures  axe 
italicised  for  convenience. 

Of  Engelond',  to  Gawnterbery  th&y  wettdo,  16 " 

To  Caymterbery  with  fid  deyout  corage.  22 

His  heed  was  baU«ef,  and  §ehoon  as  any  glas.        198 

And  thryes  hadd'  she  been  at  Jerusalem.  463 

Wyd  was  his  par««^A  and  Abuses  fer  asonder.        491  ^  instances      9 

He  was  a  Wihepperd,  and  not  a  mercenarie.  614 

He  waited  tSter  no  pomp*  and  reverence.  626 

Ther  coude  no  man  brinj^  Am  in  orrerage.         602 

And  also  war*  him  of  a  signiflcayit.  662 

Total     69 

It  would  have  been  easy  in  many  cases  by  elisions  or  slight 
changes  to  have  avoided  these  trisyllabic  measures,  but  after  con- 
sidering each  case  careftilly,  and  comparing  the  different  manu- 
scripts, there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  si^cient  ground  for  so  doing. 

Allied  to  trisyllabic  measures  are  the  lines  containing  a  saper- 
fluous  unaccented  syllable  at  the  end,  but  to  this  point,  which  was 
a  matter  of  importance  in  old  Italian  and  Spanish  versification,  and. 
has  become  a  matter  of  stringent  rule  in  classical  Erench  poetry,  no 
attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  by  older  writers,  whether  Frencli 
or  English,  and  Chaucer  is  in  this  respect  as  tree  as  Shakspere* 
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There  are  a  few  cases  of  two  superfluous  unaccented  syllables,  com- 
parable to  the  Italian  versi  adruedoli,  and  these  have  been  indicated 
by  (+)  in  the  margin.  There  are  only  6  instances  :  berye  merye 
207,  208,  apotecaryes  letuaryes  425,  426,  miscarye  mercenarye  513, 
514,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  class  »-,  so  that  the  two  syllables 
practically  strike  the  ear  as  one. 

But  there  are  also  real  Alexandrines,  or  Hues  of  six  measures, 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  previously  noticed,  and  which  I 
have  been  very  loth  to  admit.  These  are  marked  vi  in  the  margin. 
There  are  four  instances.     In : 

But  sore  wepte  sche  if  oon  of  hem  wer*  deed.        148 

the  perfect  unanimity  of  the  MSS.,  and  the  harsh  and  unusual 
elision  of  the  adverbial  -$  in  sore,  and  the  not  common  elision  of  the 
imperfect  e  in  toeptey  which  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  line  to 
one  of  five  measures,  render  the  acceptance  of  an  Alexandrine  im- 
perative, and  certainly  it  is  effective  in  expressing  the  feeling  of 

the  Piioresse.     In : 

Men  mote  yere  silrer  to  the  pore  freres.  232 

the  Alexandrine  is  not  pure  because  the  csBsura  does  not  fall  after 

the  third  measure.     But  the  MSS.  are  unanimous,  the  elisions  mof 

yet^  undesirable,  and  the  lengthening  out  of  the  line  with  the  tag 

of   "the  pore  freres,"  seems  to  indicate  the  very  whine  of  the 

begging  friar.     In 

With  a  thredbare  cop',  as  a  pore  scoleer.  260 

the  pore  which  lengthens  the  line  out  in  all  MSS.,  seems  introduced 

for  a  similar  purpose.     The  last  instance 

I  ne  sawgh  not  this  yeer  so  mery  a  companye.      764 

is  conjectural,  since  no  MS.  gives  the  reading  complete,  but :  I  ne 
sawgh,  or :  I  sawgh  not,  are  both  unmetrical,  and  by  using  both 
we  obtain  a  passable  Alexandrine,  which  may  be  taken  for  what  it 
is  worth,  because  no  MS.  reading  can  be  accepted. 

The  defective  first  measures  to  which  attention  was  directed  by 
Mr.  Skeat,  suprii  p.  333^  have  been  noted  by  ( — ),  and  a  careM 
consideration  of  the  MSS.  induces  me  to  accept  13  instances,  1,  76, 
131,  170,  247,  271,  294,  371,  391,  417,  429,  733,  778,  though 
they  are  not  all  satisfactory,  as  several  of  them  (131,  247,  271, 
391,  778)  offend  against  the  principle  of  having  a  strong  accent  on 
the  first  syllable,  and  two  (417,  429)  throw  the  emphasis  in  rather 
an  unusual  manner,  as  :  weel  coud*  A^,  u>eel  knew  he^  where :  weel 
couA^  he,  well  knew  he,  would  have  rather  been  expected,  but  there 
is  no  MS.  authority  for  improving  them.  / 

Three  instances  have  been  noted  of  iaynt  forming  a  dissyllable,       / 
as  already  suggested,  (supr^  pp.   264,  476),  one  of  which  (697),    / 
might  be  escaped  by  assuming  a  bad  instance  of  a  defective  first/ 
measure,  but  the  other  two  (120,  509,)  seem  clearly  indicated 
by  MS.  authority.     See  the  notes  on  these  passages.     They  are 
indicated  by  di  in  the  margin.^ 

^  Mr.  Murray  has  observed  cases  in  then  it  had  its  Scotch  value  (ag),  roprji 
Scotch  in  which  ai  was  dissyllabic,  but      p.  637,  n.  1.    He  cites  from  Wyn- 
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Chaucbb's  Tkbjltment  of  Fbjench  Wobds. 

The  third  point  to  which  attention  is  directed  in  printing  the 
text  of  the  prologae,  is  linguistic  rather  than  phonetic,  hut  seemed 
of  sufficient  interest  to  introduce  in  a  work  intended  for  the  use  of 
the  Chaucer  Society,  namely,  the  amount  of  French  which  Chaucer 
admitted  into  his  English.     *' Thank  Ood!  I  may  now,  if  I  like, 
turn  Protestant!"  exclaims  Moore's  Irish  Gentleman  on  the  evening 
of  16th  April,  1829,  when  the  news  of  the  royal  assent  to  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill  reached  Duhlin.^    And  in  the  same  way  it 
would  appear  that  the  removal  of  the  hlockade  on  the  English 
language,  when  after  **  J^e  fiirste  moreyn,"  1348,  **  John  Comwal, 
a  maystere  of  grammere,  chaungede  ]?e  lore  in  gramere  scole,"'  and 
Edward  III.  enacted  in  the  d6th  year  of  his  reign,  1 362-3,  that  aU 
pleas  should  he  pleaded  and  judged  in  the  English  tongue,  the 
jealous  exclusion  of  French  terms  from  English  works,  which  marks 
the  former  period,  seemed  to  cease,  and  English  having  become  the 
victor  did  not  disdain  to  make  free  use  of  the  more  '^  gentle" 
tongue,  in  which  so  many  treasures  of  literature  were  locked  up. 
Even  our  older  poems  are  more  or  less  translations  from  the  French, 
though  couched  in  unmistakable   English.      But    in    the  xivth. 
century  we  have  Gower  writing  long  poems  in  both  languages, 
and  Chaucer  familiar  with  both,  and  often  seeking  his  originals  in 
French.     The  people  for  whom  he  principally  wrote  must  have 
been  also  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  tongue  of  the  nobles,  and 
large  numbers  of  French  words  must  have  passed  into  common  use 
among  Englishmen,  before  they  could  have  assumed  English  in- 
flectional terminations.     We  have  numerous  instances  of  this  in 
Chaucer.     "Whenever  a  French  verb  was  employed,  the  French 
termination  was  rejected,  and  an  English  inflectional  system  sub- 
stituted.    Thus  using  italics  for  the  French  part,  we  have  in  the 
prologue :  perced  2,  engendered  4,  421,  impired  6,  esed  29,  honoured 
60, em Jrow<?ed  89,  hftrntysed  114,  entuned  123,  pef/ned  139,  rostedl47^ 
jpvichd  151,  gatcded  159,  erouned  161,  purfyled  193,  farsed  233, 
accorded  244,  enryned  342,  ehatcnged  348,  paatted  464,  encombred 
508,  «;/y(7ed  526,  jpunMd  657,  trussed  681,  feytted  705,  assembled 
717,  served  749,  grawnted  810,  pray^den  811,  reukd  816,  siudieih 

841. foutinf;^'  91,  harpmg^  266,  o/ring'  450,  489,  as*oylmg  661, 

cry'  636,  rost\  hrt>yll\  frye  383,  rehers^  732,  feyve  736.    Again 

we  have  an  English  adjective  or  adverbial  termination  affixed  to 
French  words,  as:  spectailj  15,  fetislj  124,  273,  certainly  235, 
soletnnelj  274,   staatlj  281,  estaalUch   140,  verrayly  338,  reallj 

towii*H  Orygynal  Oronykil  of  Scotland,  search  of  a  religion,  by  Thomas  Moore^ 

cbrck  1419-30,  in  reference  to  Malcohn  chap.  i. 

■'^eanm^r, 

alcolm  kyng,  be  I'lwcbfdl  get,  >  See  the  whole  noteworthy  paaaage 

^on  his  wyf  Saynt  Mareret.  from  Trenisa's  translation  of  Higden, 

Where^owever,  Margret  mignt  rather  printed  from  the  Cott.  MS.  Tiberiiui 

haye  bee^trissyllabic.  D.  YII.,  by  Mr.  B.  Morris,  in  his 

'      \^  Specimens    of   Early  English,  1867, 

'  Trayela  «f  ui  Irish  gendemaii  in  p.  339. 
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»Toyally  378,  dwouHj  482,  seartlj  583,  pnvelj  609,  tubtiUj  610, 

prively  652,  playnlj  727,  properly  729,  nwfoly  734. deWle&i 

582. In  esy  441,  pomely  616,  we  have  rather  the  change  of  the 

French  -e  into  -y,  which  subsequently  became  general,  but  the  e»e 
remains  in  :  eselj  469.  In  :  dagge&r  113,  392,  we  have  a  substan- 
tive  with  an  Ikiglish  termination  to  a  French  root.  Yootmantd 
472,  is  compounded  of  an  English  and  French  word.  In :  daliffiriiM 
211,  loodmanngyg  403,  deyery^  577,  French  terminations  only  are 
assumed.  A  language  must  have  long  been  in  familiar  use  to 
admit  of  such  treatment  as  this.  What  then  more  likely  than  the 
introduction  of  complete  words,  which  did  not  require  to  haye  their 
terminations  changed?  The  modem  cookery  book  and  fashion 
magazines  are  fall  of  French  words  introduced  bodily  for  a  similar 
reason.  Of  course  the  subject  matter  and  the  audience  greatly 
influence  the  choice  of  words,  and  we  find  Chaucer  sensibly  changing 
his  manner  with  his  matter — see  the  quantity  of  unmixed  English 
in  the  characters  of  the  Yeman,  the  Ploughman,  and  the  MUler. 
To  make  this  admixture  of  French  and  English  evident  to  the  eye, 
all  words  or  parts  of  words  which  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  French 
influence,  including  proper  names,  have  been  italicised,  but  some 
older  Latin  words  of  ecclesiastical  origin  and  older  Norman  words 
have  not  been  marked  and  purely  Latin  words  have  been  put  in 
small  capitals.^  The  result  could  then  be  subjected  to  a  numerical 
test,  and  comes  out  as  follows : 

lines  oontaining  no  French  word  .    .    825, 

843, 
157, 


„  only  one       „        „     . 
„  two  French  words 

„  three    „        „ 

„  fonr      „        „ 

w  five       „        „ 


87, 
12, 


percent. 

87-9 

7> 

400 

n 

18*2 

w 

3-4 

n 

0-4 

n 

01 

Lines  in  the  Prologne     .    868  100*0 

If  the  total  number  of  French  words  in  the  prologue  be  reckoned 
from  the  above  data,  they  will  be  found  to  be  761,  or  not  quite  one 
ward  in  a  line  on  an  a/cerage.  The  overpoweringly  English  chaiacter 
of  the  work  could  not  be  more  clearly  demonstrated. 

Chaucer's  language  may  then  be  described  as  a  degraded  Anglo- 
Saxon,  into  which  French  words  had  been  interwoven,  without 
interfering  with  such  grammatical  forms  as  had  been  left,  to  the 
extent  of  about  20  per  cent.,  and  containing  occasionally  complete 
French  phrases,  of  which,  however,  none  occur  in  the  prologne. 
To  understand  the  formation  of  such  a  dead  dialect,  we  have  only 
to  watch  the  formation  of  a  similarly-constructed  living  dialect. 
Such  a  one  really  exists,  although  it  must  rapidly  die  out,  as  there 
are  not  only  not  the  same  causes  at  work  which  made  the  language 
of  Chaucer  develop  into  the  language  of  England,  but  there  are 
other  and  directly  contrary  influences  which  must  rapidly  lead  to 
the  extinction  of  its  modem  analogue. 

1  These  are  verj  few  in  nnmber,  see      Mowi^  or  of  Saywt  Beneyt,  173,  in 
(^  16i,  254,  330,  429,  430,  646,  662.         which   the    French   words  were   in- 
*  Tha  line  is:  The  rttW  of  Saynt     dispensable. 
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PeNNBTLTAKIA  ObBMAK  THB  ANALOOXni  OF  OhAUCBIL's  EirOLIBH. 

Fully  one  half  of  the  people  of  PennsylTama  and  Ohio  in  the 
United  States  of  America  understand  the  dialect  known  as  Fenn- 
sylvania  German.  This  neighbourhood  was  the  seat  of  a  great  Q-er- 
man  immigration  from  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine*  and  Switzer- 
land. Here  they  kept  up  their  language,  and  established  schools, 
which  are  now  almost  entirely  extinct.  Surrounded  by  English  of 
the  xvnth  century  they  naturally  grafted  some  of  its  words  on 
their  own,  either  as  distinct  phrases,  or  as  the  roots  of  inflections ; 
and,  perhaps,  in  more  recent  times,  when  folly  nine-tenths  of  the 
present  generation  are  educated  in  English,  the  amount  of  intro- 
duced English  has  increased.*  The  result  is  a  living  dialect  which 
may  be  described  as  a  degraded'  High  German,  into  which  English 


^  See  BUpra,  p.  47,  hnes  6  to  15. 

'  Some  of  these  particulars  have 
been  taken  from  the  preface  to  Mr.  £. 
H.  Ranch's  PennsylTanish  Deitsch! 
De  Breefa  ftim  Pit  Schwefflebrenner  nn 
de  Beyyy,  si  Fraw,  fun  Schliffletown 
on  der  Dmcker  fiim  *'  Father  Abra- 
ham," Lancaster,  Pa.,  1868,  and  others 
from  information  kindly  fdmished  me 
by  Bey.  Dr.  Mombert,  Lancaster,  Penn- 
sylyania,  U.S.,  in  April,  1869. 

'  This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  a 
dsgnded  form  of  the  present  literary 
high  German,  but  merely  of  the  high 
German  group  of  Germanic  dialects. 
On  19  Aug.  1869,  the  14th  meeting  of 
the  German  Press  Union,  of  Pennsyl- 
yania,  U.S.,  was  held  at  Bethlehem, 
when  an  interesting  discussion  took 
place  on  Pennsylyama  German,  or  das 
JDeutteh'Fennsylvanisehe,  as  it  is  termed 
in  the  Beading  AdUr  of  31  Au^.  1869, 
a  German  newspaper  publiBiied  at 
Beading,  Berks  County,  Pa.,  U.S.,  from 
which  the  following  account  is  trans- 
lated and  condensed.  Prof.  NotZy  of 
AUentown,  who  is  preparing  a  Penn- 
sylyania  German  grammar,  drew  at- 
tention to  the  recent  German  publi- 
cations on  Prankish,  Upper-Bayariany 
Palatine,  Swabian,  and  Swiss  dialects, 
and  asserted  that  the  Penn.  Germ,  had 
an  equally  tough  existence  (takes L^>er^ 
and  deseryed  as  much  study.  Mr.  Dan 
E.  Sehbdler  declared  that  the  Germans 
of  Pennsylyama  could  only  be  taught 
Utorary  hi^h  German,  in  which  their 
diyine  seryioe  had  always  been  con- 
ducted, by  means  of  their  own  dialect. 
Dr.  G.  Kellner  justified  dialects.  He 
considered  that  linguists,  including  J. 
Grimm,  had  not  sufficiently  compre- 
hended the  importance  of  dialects. 
Speech  was  as  natural  to  man  as  walk- 


ing, eating,  and  drinking,  and  the 
on^al  language  of  a  people  was  dia- 
lectic, not  literary,  which  last  only 
finally  preyailed,  to  use  Max  Miillei^s 
expression  as  the  high  language,  (JEToe A- 
tprache).  The  roots  of  a  literary 
language  were  planted  in  its  dialects, 
whence  it  drew  its  strength  and  wealth, 
and  which  it  in  turn  m^ified,  polished 
and  ennobled.  Was  Penn.  Germ,  such  a 
dialect  P  Many  English  speakers,  who 
knew  nothing  of  German  dialects,' 
might  deny  it,  and  so  might  eyen  many 
educated  north  Germans,  who  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  south  German 
dialects,  and  regarded  all  the  genuine 
southern  forms  of  Penn.  Germ,  as  a 
corrupted  high  German,  or  as  idioms 
borrowed  frt)m  the  English.  They 
would  therefore  style  it  a  jargon,  not  a 
dialect.  Certainly,  the  incorporation 
of  English  words  and  phrases  had  fprea. 
it  some  such  appearance,  but  on  re- 
moyiuff  these  foreign  elements  it  re- 
mained as  good  a  dialect  as  the  Alsa-* 
tian  after  bein^  stripped  of  it(»  Gal- 
licisms, in  which  dialect  beautiM 
poems  and  tales  had  been  written, 
takinf  an  honourable  position  in  Ger- 
man literature.  Penn.  Germ.,  apart 
from  its  English  additions,  was  a  soutii 
German  dialect,  composed  of  Prankish, 
Swabian.  Palatine,  and  Alleraanic, 
which  was  interlarded  with  more  or 
less  English,  according  to  the  counties 
in  which  the  settlements  had  occurred ; 
in  some  places  English  was  entirely 
absent.  AH  that  marked  a  dialect  in 
Germany  was  present  in  Penn  Germ., 
and  since  new  immigration  was  per- 
petually introducing  fresh  high  Ger- 
man, the  task  would  be  to  purify  the 
old  dialect  of  its  English  jargon,  and  use 
the  result  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
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wordjs  have  been  interwoven,  withoat  interfering  with  such  gram- 
matical forms  as  had  been  left,  and  containing  occasionally  complete 
EngHsh  phrases.  On  referring  to  the  first  sentence  of  the  last 
paragraph,  the  exact  analogy  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  to  Chaucer's 
EngHsh  will  be  at  once  apprehended.  The  dialect  is  said  to  possess 
a  somewhat  copious  literature,  and  it  is  certainly  an  interesting 
study,  which  weU  deserves  to  be  philologicaUy  conducted.^  For 
the  present  work  it  has  an  additional  special  value,  as  it  continually 
exhibits  varieties  of  sound  as  compared  with  the  received  high 
German,  which  are  identical  with  those  which  we  have  been  led  to 
suppose  actually  took  place  in  the  development  of  received  English, 
as  {oOy  ee,  aa)  for  (aa,  ai,  au). 

The  orthographical  systems  pursued  in  writing  it  have  been  two, 
and  might  obviously  have  been  three  or  more.  The  first  and  most 
natural  was  to  adopt  such  a  German  orthography  as  is  usually 
employed  for  the  representation  of  German  dialects,  and  to  spell 
the  introduced  Englidbi  words  chiefly  after  a  German  fashion.  This 
is  the  plan  pursued,  but  not  quite  consistently,'  in  the  following 
extract,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Mombert.  The  English 
constituents  are  italicised  as  the  French  are  in  the  following  edition  of 
the  prologue.  A  few  words  are  explained  in  brackets  [  ],  but  any  one 
fiftmiliar  with  German  will  understand  the  original,  which  seems  to 
have  been  written  by  an  educated  German  familiar  with  good  EngHsh. 


of  Pennsylyania.  The  Penn.  Oerm. 
press  was  the  champion  of  this  move- 
ment, by  which  an  entire  German 
ikmilj  would  he  more  and  more  im- 
hned  with  modem  Grerman  cnltnre. 
As  a  striking  proof  of  the  identity  of 
Palatine  witn  JPennsylvanian  (German, 
he  referred  to  Nadler's  poems  called 
Frohlieh  Ffalz,  Gott  erhalt^s^  which, 
written  in  the  Palatine  dialect,  were, 
when  read  out  to  the  meeting  by  Br. 
Leisenring,  a  bom  Penn.  German,  as 
readily  intelligible  to  the  audience  as  if 
they  had  been  written  in  Penn.  Grerman. 
Prof.  Notz  also  observed  that  in  Ger- 
many the  people  still  spoke  among  one 
another  in  cualects,  and  only  excep- 
tionally in  high  German  when  they 
spoke  with  those  who  had  received  a 
superior  education — and  that  even  the 
latter  were  wont  to  speak  with  the 
people  in  their  own  dialect.  This  was 
corroborated  by  Messrs.  Kosenthal, 
Hesse,  and  others.  On  the  motion  of 
Prof.  Notz,  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute 
an  inquiry  into  the  Gkrmanic  forms  of 
expression  in  use  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
to  re]^rt  thereon,  in  order  to  obtain 
materials  for  a  complete  characterisa- 
tion of  the  dialect. 

^  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman,  of  Columbia, 
PennsylvaQia,  to  whom  I  have  been 


under  great  phonetic  obligations,  and 
who  has  been  familiar  with  the  dialect 
from  childhood,  has  promised  to  fur- 
nish the  Philological  Society  with 
some  systematic  account  of  this  pecn- 
Uar  hybrid  language,  the  Uving  repre- 
sentation  not  only  of  the  marriitfe  of 
English  with  Gorman,  but  of  the 
breaking  up  of  Latin  into  the  Bomanoe 
dialects.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Mombert,  for- 
merly of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  but 
now  of  Dresden,  Saxony,  wno  has  long 
been  engaged  in  collecting  specimens, 
has  also  promised  to  furnish  some  ad- 
ditions. The  preceding  note  shews  the 
interest  which  it  is  now  exciting  in 
its  native  country.  Li  this  place  it  is 
only  used  as  a  passing  illustration,  but 
through  the  kindness  of  these  com- 
petent guides,  I  am  enabled  to  give 
the  reader  a  trustworthy  account  so 
£Eur  as  it  goes. 

3  Thus  ey  is  used  for  ee  in  keyn » 
(k«^^,  or  rather  fk^on)  according  to  Dr. 
Mombert,  and  ee  for  t'A  (ii)  in  Teer^  which 
are  accommodations  to  English  habits. 
Cotcakin  retains  its  English  form.  A 
more  strictly  German  orthography  ia 
followed  in  X.  A,  WoUenweber'a  Gre- 
mftlde  aus  dem  Pennsylvanischen  Yolks- 
leben,  Philadelphia  und  Leipzig,  1869, 
p.  76. 
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Ein    Gesprach. 


1.  Ahy  D&vee,  was  hot  Dich 
gestem  Owent  [Abend]  so  yer- 
tollt  tehmUrt  aus  Squeier  Esse- 
beises  kumme  mache?  War 
ebbes  fetwas]  letz^  ? 

2.  Kiz  apartiges!  ich  hab 
jusht  a  bissel  mit  der  Pally 
getp'drkt  [played  the  spark],  als 
Dir  ganz  unyermuth  der  olte 
Mann  derzu  kununt,  ummer 
fund  mir]  zu  vershte'  gibt,  er 
dat  des  net  gleiehe,^ 

1.  Awer  [aber]  wie  hot  er's 
dir  zu  yershteh'  gegewe'  (gege- 
ben]  ?  Orob  oder  hoflich  ? 

2.  Ach  net  [nicht],  er  hat 
keyn  [kein]  wort  geschwatzt. 

1.  WiBltf  wie  hot  er's  dann 
g'mocht  ? 

2.  Er   hat    jusht    de    Teer 


mei' 


[Thiire]  ufg'mocht,  mir 
Huth  in  de  Hand  'gewe'  un*  de 
Cowskin  yon  der  Wand  g'kricht 
[gekriegt].  Do  hob'  ich  g'denkt, 
er  that's  net  gleiehe,  dass  ich  die 
Pally  shpdrhs  that  nn  bin  grod 
fortgange ;  des  wer  alios,  Sdm. 

1.  Ja,  geleddert  hot  er  Dich, 
Ddvee,  dann  du  bist  net  gange, — 
g'shprunge  bischt  Du  als  wenn 
a  dutzend  Hund  hinnig  [hinterl 
Dich  her  waren.  Ich  hab  dich 
wohl  geseyhne  [gesehen]. 

2.  Well,  sei  nur  shtill  drfon 
[dayon],  nnd  sags  Niemand, 
sonst  word'  ich  aosgelacht. 

Sam  yersprach's ;  awer  Mm- 
how  muss  er  sich  doch  yer- 
schnappt  hawe  [haben],  sonst 
hatt's  net  g'druckt  werde  konne. 


The  second  style  of  orthography  is  to  treat  the  whole  as  English 
and  spell  the  German  as  well  as  the  English  words,  after  English 
analogies.  This  apparently  hopeless  task,'  was  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Ranch,  who  in  his  weekly  newspaper,  Father  Abraham,  has  weekly 
fomished  a  letter  from  an  imaginary  Pit  i.e.  Peter  Schwefflebrenner, 
without  any  interpretation,  and  in  a  spelling  "  peculiarly  his  own."* 
Perhaps  some  of  the  popularity  of  these  satirical  letters  is  due,  as 


1  South  German  JHx,  Utteh,  I'dtseh, 
wrong,  left-banded,  as  in  high  German 
links,  for  which  Prof.  Haldeman  refers 
to  Stalder,  and  to  Ziemann,  Mittel- 
hochdentsches  Worterb.  217.  See  also 
Sohmeller,  Bayerisches  Wttrterb.  2, 
630,  **  rMiar  is  uia)  mir  ist  nicht  recht, 
d.  h.  ubel."  Compare  high  German 
wrletzeftf  to  injure. 

*  Dr.  MombKBrt  considers  gleiehm  in 
this  sense  of  *'  like,  approYe  of,"  to  be 
the  English  word  luee  Germanized. 
But  Dr.  Stratmann,  on  seeing  the 
passage,  considered  the  word  might  be 
from  the  old  high  German  lichen,  to 
please.  This  verb,  however,  was  in- 
transitiye  in  all  the  Germanic  dialects, 
and  in  old  English  rsee  Prol.  777 
below :  if  you  Uketh,  wnere  you  is  of 
course  datiye).  The  present  actiye  use 
seems  to  be  modem  English,  and  I 
hftTe  therefore  marked  it  accordingly. 


'  An  attempt  of  Chaucer's  scribes  to 
write  his  language  after  Norman  ana- 
logies, as  £app  supposes  to  hare  been 
the  case,  would  have  been  precisely 
analogous.  Fortunately  this  was  not 
possible,  suprjl  p.  688,  n.  4,  or  we 
might  have  never  been  able  to  recover 
his  pronunciation. 

^  In  the  prospectus  of  his  newspaper, 
Mr.  Bauch  says:  <*So  weit  das  mer 
wissa,  is  der  Pit  Schwefflebrenner  der 
eantsich  monn  in  der  United  States 
dsers  Pennsylvanish  Dcitsh  recht  shreibt 
un  bushtaweert  exactly  we*s  g'shwetzt 
un  ous  g*shprocha  werd,"  1.0.,  aa  far 
as  we  know,  Pit  SchwefHebrenner  ia 
the  onljr  man  in  the  UnitMl  States 
who  writes  and  spells  Pennsylvania 
German  correctly,  exactly  as  it  is  goa- 
sipped  and  pronounced. 
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some  of  the  fan  of  Hans  Breitmann's  Ballads^  certainly  is,  to  the 
drollness  of  the  orthography,  which  however  furnishes  endless  diffi- 
eolties  to  one  who  has  not  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  dialect.' 

The  third  orthography  would  be  the  usual  high  German  and 


1  Hans  Breitmann's  ''poems  are  writ- 
ten in  the  droll  broken  English  (not  to 
be  confoanded  with  the  PennsyWanian 
German)  spoken  by  millions — ^mostly 
nnedncated — Germans  in  America,  im- 
migrants  to  a  great  extent  from  south- 
ern Germany.  Their  English  has  not 
yet  become  a  district  dialect;  and  it 
wonld  even  be  difficult  to  fix  at  present 
the  varieties  in  which  it  occurs.'* — 
Pre&ce  to  the  8th  edition  of  Hans 
Breitmann's  Party,  with  other  Ballads, 
by  Charles  G.  Leland,  London,  1869, 
p.  xiiL  In  fact  Mr.  Leland  has  played 
with  his  dialect,  and  in  its  unfixea  con- 
dition has  made  the  greatest  possible 
fhn  out  of  the  confusion  of  p  with  &,  i 
with  ^  and  g  with  A,  without  stopping 
to  consider  whether  he  was  giving  an 
organically  correct  representation  of 
any  one  German's  pronunciation.  He 
has  consequently  often  written  combi- 
nations which  no  German  would  na- 
turally say,  and  which  few  could,  even 
after  many  trials,  succeed  in  pronoun- 
cing, and  some  which  are  scarcely 
attaickable  by  any  organs  of  speech. 
The  book  has,  therefore,  plenty  of  vx9 
eomieoy  but  no  linguistic  value. 

*  The  following  inconsistencies 
pointed  out  by  Prof.  S.  8.  Haldeman, 
are  worth  notice,  because  similar  ab- 
surdities constantly  occur  in  attempts 
to  reduce  our  English  dialects,  or 
barbaric  utterances,  to  English  analo- 
gies, by  persons  who  have  not  fixed 
upon  any  phonetic  orthography,  such 
as  the  Glossotype  of  Chap,  yl,  §  3, 
and  imagine  that  the  kaleidoscopic 
character  of  our  own  orthography  is 
not  a  mere  ''shewing  the  eyes  and 
grieving  the  heart."  Prof.  U.  says: 
"The  orthography  is  bad  and  incon- 
ristent,  sometimes  English  and  some- 
times German,  so  that  it  requires  some 
knowledge  of  the  dialect,  and  of  English 
spelling  to  be  able  to  read  it. 

'*  The  vowel  of  they  occurs  in  fersttfy, 
meA,  nay,  Mns,  bees  and  haae  {^bossy 
angry),  h<est  [=hei$8t,  called)  eowich, 
doH,  gea — ea  oeing  mostly  used  (as  in 
Amm,  tswea) ;  but  aedreat  (also  dreet) 
riiymes  its  English  form  treaty  and 
drtat^  (ssdreht,  turns)  with  fate. 


^*  The  German  a  is  as  in  what  and 
fall,  but  the  former  foils  into  the  vowel 
of  hut,  bwt.  Fall  is  represented  by  ah 
in  betsaAla,  and  aa  in  poor,  but  usually 
by  ato  {au  in  aauffa)  as  in  atr  {aueh, 
also)  g'sawt  (said,  f^esagt).  Sawa^ 
haben,  should  have  been  haw-wa.  The 
vowel  of  what  is  represented  by  a  or 
0,  as  in  was,  war,  hab,  kann,  donn, 
norra,  gonga. 

**Oofuo  occurs  in  boAna,  so  amoAl, 
=einmal,  coaxa  (=to  coax!)  doch, 
hoar  (sAaar  hair),  woch,  iToke. 

'*  When  German  a  has  become  Eng- 
lish u  of  but,  it  is  written  w,  as  in  htft 
(xAo/,  has),  and  a  final,  as  in  macha, 
aenka—denken;  [which  =  (b)],  an  =ein. 

"  The  vowel  of  field  occurs  in  wi«, 
shptela,  de,  sh^^  kr^a  =  (kriiahv),  y 
is  used  throughout  for  (^h)  of  regen. 
The  g  of  mg  occurs  in  sW,  st,  my  and 
m^',  bW,  dyfel,  subscrtba. 

'*  Wf  when  not  used  as  a  vowel,  has 
its  true  German  power  (bh),  as  in 
iBtpeA=ztffei^  hAtcti= haben,  treasht  = 
weittty  trenich  and  treanichl^trmty, 
atrer  =aAer,  and  some  other  examples 
of  b  have  this  sound. 

^^  Das  is  for  does  that,  and  dea  is 
used  for  the  neuter  article  daa.  The  t 
is  hiniuj^  (s).  The  r  is  trilled  (.r)  as 
in  German.  P  b,  t  d,  k  g,  are  con- 
ftised.  The  lost  final  n  is  commonly 
recalled  by  a  nasalised  vowel. 

**  Oo  in  f(9ol,  full,  appears  in  iin, 
when  used  for  und,  tif  for  auf  wa  = 
wo  where,  Zeitung  pure  German,  ahoola 
= schools.  ^r&t'«/= trouble. 

**  English  words  mostly  remain  Eng- 
lish in  pronunciation,  as  in :  meeting- 
house, town,  frolic,  for  instance,  horse- 
race, game  poker  shpeela,  bensa  pitcha 
= pitch  pence,  tif  course;  but  many 
words  are  modified  when  they  cross  a 
Grerman  characteristic,  thus  greenbaeht, 
tiie  national  currency,  is  rather  (kriin*- 
psksV, 

"The  vowel  of  fat  occurs  in 
BSLrricks  =  Berks  county,  lodwSrrick 
lodwfl^rrick  =  lattoerge  electuary,  kSr- 
rich = kirche,  w»rt = werth^  h»r = her. 
-U  is  only  an  Euflish  orthography  for 
a  or  '/,  th  is  EngliBh." 
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Englisli  orthographies  for  the  words  used,  which  would  of  course 
convey  no  information  respecting  the  real  state  of  the  dialect.  The 
only  proper  orthography,  the  only  one  from  which  such  information 
can  be  derived,  is  of  course  phonetic.  The  kindness  of  Prof.  Halde- 
mann  has  enabled  me  to  supply  this  great  desideratum.^  The 
passage  selected  is  really  a  puff  of  a  jeweller's  shop  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  and  was  chosen  because  it  is  short,  complete,  characteristic, 
varied,  and,  being  not  political,  generally  intelligible.  It  is  given 
first  in  Mr.  Bauch's  peculiar  Anglo-German  spelling,  and  then  in 
Prof.  Haldemann's  phonetic  transcript,  afterwards  by  way  of  ex- 
plaining the  words,  the  passage  is  written  out  in  ordinary  High 
German  and  English,  the  EngHsh  words  being  italicised,  and  finally 
a  verbal  English  translation  is  famished.  On  pp.  661-3  is  added 
a  series  of  notes  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  original,  referred  to  in 
the  first  text.  The  reader  will  thus  be  able  to  form  a  good  idea  of 
the  dialect,  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  German  and  English 
will  thoroughly  appreciate  the  formation  of  Chaucer's  language. 


^  Professor  Haldeman  not  haying 
spoken  the  dialect  naturally  for  many 
years,  after  completing  his  phonetic 
transcript,  saw  Mr.  Ranch  the  author, 
and  ascertained  that  their  pronuncia- 
tions practically  agreed.  The  phonetic 
transcript,  here  furnished,  may  there- 
fore be  relied  on.  Prof.  Haldeman 
being  an  accomplished  phonetician,  and 
acquainted  with  my  palaeotype,  wrote 
the  pronunciation  himself  in  the  letters 
here  used.  Of  course  for  publication 
in  a  newspaper,  my  palaeotype  would 
not  answer,  out  my  glossotype  would 
enable  the  author  to  give  his  Penn- 
sylvania German  in  an  English  form 
and  much  more  intelligibly.  Thus  the 
last  paragraph  in  the  example,  p.  661, 
would  run  as  follows  in  glossotype, 
adopting  Prof.  Baldeman's  pronuncia- 
tion :  **  AuTcr  iyh  kon  der  net  ollas 
sangha.  YaTr  [yehrr]  mainer  tIssII 
vil,  oonn  ya-rr  [vehrr]  farrst  raiti 
Knshtaukh  sokh  yu— dee  faaynsti  oonn 
beshti  bressents,  maukh  selyerr  dorrt 
ons  Tsaums  gaitl,  oonn  siyh  selyerr 
Boota.  Noh  mohiT  et  press'nt.  Peet 
ShveffUbrennerr."  But  the  proper 
orthography  would  be  a  glosso^pe 
upon  a  German  instead  of  an  Engush 
basLs.  The  following  scheme  would 
most  probably  answer  all  purposes. 
The  meaning  of  the  symbols  is  ex- 
plained by  German  examples,  unless 
otherwise  marked,  and  in  palaeotype. 
Long  yowbls  :  ie  h>b  (ii),  ee  bM  \ee), 
ae  sprache  (eb,  sbsb^,  aa  Aa\  {ad)^  ao 
£ng.  aw\  (aa),  oo  iwi  ipo)^  mA  riuhl 


(uu),    ue    ITtfbel    (yy),    oe  OA  (oece). 
Short  Yowbls  :  f  Stnn  (i,  t),  e  Bett 
b),  d  £ng.  bat  (e,  se},  a  aU  (a),  J 


g,  what  (a  o),  0  Motte  (o  o),  u  Pfund 

^u,  u\  u  Ftiile  (y),  d  Bocke  (oe),  e  ein^ 
(b),  &ig.  but  («,  9)tC)  sign  of  nasality. 
DiPHTHONOS :  ai  Hat'n  (oi),  oi  £ng. 
joy,  Hamburgh  EuXe  (oi),  au  tiieo- 
retical  j^ule  (ay),  au  katien  (ou). 
Consonants  :  j  ^  (j),  w  wvb  ^bh), 
£ng.  w  (w)  must  be  indicated  by  a 
change  of  type,  roman  to  italic,  or  oon- 
yersely,  h  Aeu  (h),  p  b  (p  b),  ^  <^  (t  d), 
Ueh  dah  (tsh  dzh),  it  ^  (k  g),  Ath  (kH), 
/  f>  (f  y),  th  dh  (th  dh).  M  Nii«e  f s|, 
8  wie«e  (z),  »eh  sh  (sh  zh),  eh  gh  (An 
kh,  ^h  gh),  r  I  m  n  (t  Imn)^  ng  nJk 
(q  qk).  German  reaaers  would  not 
require  to  make  the  distinction  sa,  «^ 
except  between  two  yowels,  as  Wiese, 
Niisse,  Fuesse.  They  would  also  not 
find  it  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
«,  e  final,  or  between  er^  er,  unaccented. 
For  similar  reasons  the  short  yowel 
signs  are  allowed  a  double  sense.  This 
style  of  writing  would  suit  most  dia- 
lectic German,  but  if  any  additional 
yowels  are  required  thy  eh,  aA,  oh,  are 
ayailable.  Tjie  last  sentence  of  the 
following  example,  omitting  the  dis- 
tinction ff  'Sf  would  then  run  as  fol- 
lows: *'Aower  ich  kon  der  net  olles 
saoghe.  Waer  meener  wisse  wil,  un 
waer  ferst  reeti  Krischtaoch  sokh  wi]« 
— die  fainsti  un  beschti  bressents,  maokh 
selwer  dort  ons  Tsaoms  geee,  un  sikh 
selwer  suhte.  Noo  moor  et  press'nt. 
Piet  Schwefflbrenner." 
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1. 
Bauch'b  Orthoobapht. 


2. 
Prof.  Haldbman's  Pronunciation. 


Pennsylyanish    Deitsh.      PEnsi Iv^^'ntsh    Daitsh. 


Mr.*  Fodder  Abraham'  Printer 
— ^Deer  Sir :  Ich  kon  iner  now 
net*  helfa* — ^ich  mus  der  yetz 
amohl'  shreiva'  we  ich  iin  de 
Bevvy'  ousgemocht  hen  doh  fer- 
gonga^  we  mer  in  der  shtadt 
Lancaster  wara. 

Der  hawpt'  platz  wu*^  mer 
onna"  sin,  war  dort  in  selly 
Zahm's  iwer  ous  sheana  Watcha" 
iin  Jewelry  establishment,  grawd 
dort  om  eck"  fan  was  se  de  Nord 
Qneen  Strose*^  heasa  nn  Center 
Shquare — ^net  weit  ^in  wu  das 
eier  office  is. 

In  all  meim  leawa  hab  ich  ne 
net  so  feel  tip-top  sheany  sacha 
g'sea,  un  seU*'  is  exactly  was  de 
Bevvy  sawgt." 

We  mer  nei  sin  nn  amohl  so  a 
wennich  rum  gegnckt  hen,  donn 
Becht"  de  Bevvy — ^lond  genunk" 
das  der  monn  's  hut  heara  kenna 
—" Now  Pit,""  secht  se,  "weil 


liis't'r  FAd*'r  :AA'brahAm 
prm't'r — ^Diir  Sar :  Ikh.  kAn  m'r 
miu  net  helf'« — t^h  mus  d'r  jets 
vmool'  shroibh'v  bhii  ikh  un  di 
Bebh'i  ous'gBnukht  Hen  doo 
f  rgAq'B  bhii  m'r  in  d'r  shtAt 
Leq'kesht'r  bhAA'rs. 

D'r  HAApt  plAts  bhuu  m'r  au'v 
sin,  bhAr  dAit  tii  sel'i  TsAAms 
tbh*'r  0U8  sh^'UB  bhAtsh'B  un 
tshu'Blri  estep'lishmmit,  grAAd 
dArt  Am  ek  fun  bhAs  si  di  Nort 
Kfiin  Shtroos  hm'sb  un  Sen't'r 
Shkbhtfdr — net  wdit  fun  bhuu 
dAs  ai''r  Af't's  is. 

In  a1  maim  Wbh'B  HAb  ikh 
nii  net  so  fiil  tip'tAp  sh^'ni 
sAkh"B  kstftf'B  un  sel  is  ekssek'li 
bhAs  di  Pebh'i  sAAkt. 

Bhi  m'r  noi  sin  un  vmool  aoo 
'B  bhen'iA;h  rum  gBgukt'  Hen, 
dAn  se^ht  di  Bebh'i — ^kut  gv- 
nuqk*  dAs  d'r  mAns  Hst  Heer*« 
ken-«  — "Nau  Pit,"   seitht  si. 


3.  G^erman  and  English  Translation, 


4.   Verbal  English  Translation. 


PennBylyanisches     Bentsch.  Pennsylvania    German. 


Mr.  Vater  Abraham,  Frinter^Bear 
Sir :  Ich  kann  mir  now  nicht  helfen— 
ich  muss  dirjetzt  einmal  schreiben  wie 
ich  nnd  die  &rbara  ausgemacht  haben, 
da  Tergangen,  wie  wir  in  der  Stadt 
Lancaster  waren. 

Der  Haupt-PIatz  wo  wir  an  sind, 
war  dort  in  selbiges  Zahms  iiberans 
Bchone  Watehe  nnd  Jewelry  Estab' 
lishment,  ^;nde  dort  an-der  £cke  von 
was  sie  die  Nord  Queen  Strasse  heis 
sen  nnd  Centre  Square — ^nicht  weit  von 
wo  dass  ener  office  ist. 

In  all  meinem  Leben  habe  ich  nie 
nicht  so  viele  tiptop  schone  Sachen 
ffesehen,  nnd  selbiges  ist  exactly  was 
die  Barbara  sagt. 

Wie  wir  hinein  sind  nnd  einmal  so 
ein  wenig  hemm  gegnckt  haben,  dann 
Sigte  die  Barbara — laut  genug  dass  der 
Mann  es  hat  horen  konnen — ^^Now, 


Mr,  Father  Abraham,  Printer — 
Dear  Sir :  I  can  myself  now  not  help 
— I  mnst  to-thee  now  once  write,  how  1 
and  the  Barbara  managed  [i.e.  fared] 
have  there  past,  as  we  in  the  town 
Lancaster  were. 

The  chief-place  where  we  arrived 
are,  was  there  in  same  Zahm's  oyer- 
ont  beantifnl  ^a^^Aes  and  Jewelry 
Establishment^  exactly  there  at  comer 
of  what  they  the  North  Queen  Street 
call,  and  Centre  Square — not  far  from 
where  that  your  office  is. 

In  all  my  Ufe  have  I  neyer  not  so 
many  tiptop  beautiful  thinss  seen,  and 
same  is  exactly  what  the  Barbara 
says. 

As  we  hence-into  are,  and  once  so  a 
little  around  looked  have,  then  said  the 
Barbara — loud  enough  that  the  man  it 
has  to-hear  been-able— *'Now,  Peter^* 
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1.  BaueKi  Ortkoifrapky,  continued, 

86  der  di  watch  g'shtola  hen 
dort  in  Nei  Yorrick,"  musht  an 
neie  kawfa,  un  doh  gookts  das'* 
wann*  du  dich  suta'^  kennsht."" 

"We  se  sell  g'sawt  hut,  donn 
hen  awer  amohl  de  kserls^  dort 
hinnich^  em  counter  uf  geguckt. 
Eaner  hut  si  brill  gedropt,*' 
nn  an  onnerer  is  uf  g'shtonna 
un  all  hen  mich  orrig»«  freind- 
lich  aw"  geguckt. 

Donn  sogt  eaner — so  a  wen- 
nich  an  goot  guckicher'^  ding — 
secht  er,  "  Ich  glawb  doch  now 
das  ich  weas  waer  du  bisht." 
"Well,"  sog  ich,  "  waer 
denksht  ?"  "  Ei  der  Pit  Schwef- 
flebrenner."  "  Exactly  so,"  hab 
ich  g'sawt.  "TJn  des  doh  is 
de  Bevvy,  di  alty,"  secht  er. 
"Aw  so,"  hab  ich  g'sawt. 

Donn  hut  er  mer  de  hond 
gewa,  un  der  Bevvy  aw,  un 
hut  g'sawt  er  het  shun  feel  fun 
meina  breefa  g'leasa,  un  er  weer 
oirig  froh   mich  amohl  selwer 

3.  Germ,  ^  Eng.  Translation^  eont, 

Teter^^*  sagte  sie,  "well  sie  dir  deine 
Wateh  gestohlen  haben  dort  in  Nea 
York^  musst  du  eine  neue  kaufen,  and 
da  G^ckt  68  [als]  dass  wann  du  dich 
mtVen  konnest.'* 

Wie  sie  selbiges  ^agt  hat,  dann 
haben  aber  einmal  die  Eerl«  dort  hin- 
terig  dem  counter  aufgeguckt.  Einer 
hat  seine  Brille  %^ropt^  und  ein  an- 
derer  ist  aufgestanden  und  alle  haben 
mich  arg  freundlich  ange^ckt. 

Dann  sagt  einer — so  em  wenig  ein 
gutguckiges    Dine  —  sagte    er,    "  Ich 

Slaube  doch  now  dass  ich  weiss  wer  du 
ist."  "  Well"  sage*  ich,  « wer 
denkest  P'  "  Ei,  der  Peter  Schwefel- 
brenner."  ^* Exactly  so"  babe  ich 
gesagt.  "  Und  das  da  ist  die  Barbara, 
deine  Alte,"  sagte  er.  <^Auch  so," 
babe  ich  gesagt. 

Dann  h  t  er  mir  die  Hand  gegeben, 
und  der  Barbara  auch,  und  hat  gesagt 
er  hatte  schon  Yiel  you  meinen  Briefen 
gelesen,  und  er  ware  arg  froh  mich 


2.  Saldeman*9  Prcntmeiationf  conl. 

"bhail  si  dir  d^^  blutsh 
kshtool"B  Hen  dArt  m  Ned  jAr'tk, 
musht  Bn  noi'ti  kAif*«,  un  do0 
gukts  dAS  blun  du  d>^h  suut'ii 
kensht." 

Bhi  si  sel  ksijit  Hat,  dAn  Hen 
AA'b'r  Bmool'  di  kserls  dirt  Hiii'- 
i^h  vm  kaunt*'r  uf  gvgukt*. 
JB!$*n'r  nat  s^  bril  godrApt',  un 
en  AU'vrar  t's  uf  kshtAn*9  un  a1 
Hen  mxkh.  Ar'ikh  froind'liAh  aa^ 
gBgukt*. 

Dau  sAkt  M'n'r — mo  «  bhen*«iiKh 
Bn  guut  guk't'Ah'r  dtq — seJUit  ot, 
^'/^h  glAAb  do^h  mm  dAs  tih 
bhAfs  bhaer  du  btsht."  "  Bhel," 
sAg  lAh,  "bhaer  deqksht?"  "  Ai 
d'r  Pit  Shbh(frflbren-'r."  "  Ek- 
s8Bki»  soo,"  HAb  t^h  ksAAt."  "Un 
des  doo  tis  di  Bebh't,  dai  Alt'*," 
se^ht  8Br.   ":Aa  soo,"  HAb  ikli 

kSAAt." 

Dau  Hot  ser  m'r  di  HAnd 
gebh"8,  un  dV'Pebh**  aa,  un  Hat 
ksAAt  ser  net  shun  fiil  fun  mainni 
briif'a  gW'SQ,  un  asr  bhs^aer 
Ar't^h  froo  mtibh  vmool'  sel'bhtaar 

4.  Verbal  Eng,  Trantlation^  eont. 

said  she,  ''because  they  to-thee  thj 
wateh  stolen  have  there  in  New  Torh^ 
must  thou  a  new  (one)  buy,  and  there 
looks  it  [as]  that  if  thou  thee  wit 
mightest. ' 

As  she  same  said  has,  then  hare 
again  once  the  fellowa  there  behind  the 
counter  up-looked.  One  has  his  spec- 
tacles dropped,  and  another  is  up-stood, 
and  all  have  me  horrid  fiiendiily  on- 
looked. 

Then  bsljs  one — so  a  little  a  Rood- 
looking  thing — said  he,  '*  I  b^eve, 
however,  now  that  I  know  who  thou 
art."  "  TTeli;'  say  I,  "  who  thinkest 
(thou  that  I  am)  P  "  «  Eh,  the  Peter 
Sulphurbumer."  "  Exactly  »o"  have 
I  said.  *'  And  that  there  ist  the 
Barbara,  thy  old-woman,"  said  he. 
*'  Also  so,"  have  I  said. 

Then  has  he  me  the  hand  given,  and 
to-the  Barbara  also,  and  has  said  he 
had  already  much  of  my  letters  read, 
and  he  was  horrid  glad  me  once  self  to 
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1.  Saueh*9  Orthoffraphffj  amtinued, 

tsa  seana.^    Donn  sin  mer  awer 
amohl  on  bisneas. 

Watcha  hen  se  dort,  first-raty 
for  16  dahler  bis  tsu  450  dahler. 
Nocb  dem  das  mer  se  amohl 
recht  begackt  hen,  is  de  Bewy 
tsa  der  conclusion  kumma  an 
Amerikanishe  watch  tsu  kawfia. 

Bort  hen  se  aw  was  se  Ter- 
mommiters  heasa — so  a  ding 
dass  eam^  weist  we  kalt  s'wetter 
is,  nn  sell  dinkt  mich  kent  mer 
brancha  alleweil.  Any-how  mer 
hen  eans  gekawft. 

De  watch  is  aw  an  first-raty. 
Ich  war  als"  uP  der  meanung 
das  de  Amerikanishe  watcha 
waerra  drous  in  Beitshlond 
g'macht,  un  awer  sell  is  net 
wohr.  Tin  de  house-uhra ;  chee- 
many^  fires  awer  se  hen  about 
sheany !  TJf  course  mer  hen  aw 
eany  gekawft,  for  wann  ich 
amohl  Posht  Meashder  bin  mus 
ich  eany  hawa  for^  in  de  office 
ni  du. 

3.  Germ,  f  Eng,  Translation,  eont. 

eininal  selber  zu  8eheii(en).  Bann  8ind 
wir  aber  einmal  an  business, 

Watehe  haben  sie  dort,  Jirst-rate-e 
fur  secbzehn  bis  zu  yier  hundert  fund) 
funfing  Thaler.  Nachdem  dass  wir  sie 
einmal  recbt  beguckt  haben,  ist  die 
Barbara  zn  der  conclusion  gekommen 
eine  Amerikanische  watch  zn  kaufen. 

Dort  haben  sie  auch  was  sie  Ther- 
mometers heissen— so  ein  Ding  das 
einem  weiset  wie  kalt  das  Wetter  ist, 
and  selbiges  diinkt  mich  konnten  wir 
branchen  alleweile.  Anyhow  wir 
haben  eines  gekauft. 

Die  Watch  ist  auch  eine  Jlrst-rate-e, 
Ich  war  also  auf  [alles  auf,  also  of  P] 
der  Meinung  dass  die  Amerikanischen 
Watche  waren  dranssen  in  Beutschland 
gemacht,  und  aber  selbiges  ist  nicht 
wahr.  Und  die  Hausuhren ;  Gemini 
fres  I  aber  sie  haben  about  schbne !  Of 
course  wir  haben  auch  eine  gekauft, 
for  wann  ich  einmal  Fost  Master  bin, 
muss  ich  eine  haben  for  in  die  office 
hinein  [zu]  thun. 


2.  'Haldemaris  IVonunciation,  eont. 

tsu  8eefii"B,  Dau  stn  m'r  AAbh*'r 
maool'  An  bts'UBS. 

BhAtsh'B  Hen  si  dArt,  farst 
r^'tt  f'r  sekh'taee  he's  tsu  fttr- 
Hun'^rt-fiif'tsf/rh  tAAl'Br.  NAkh 
dem  dAs  m'r  sii  vmool'  rekhi 
begukt*  Hen,  ts  di  Pebh-t  tsu  d'r 
kAnkluu'shBn  kum"B  vn  :Amen- 
kAA'ntshB  bhAtsh  tsu  kAAf'B. 

DArt  Hen  si  aa  blus  si  ter- 
mAm'tt'rs  h^^s'a — so  v  dVqdAs  eem. 
bhaist  bhi  kAlt  's  bhet*'r  is,  un 
sel  dtqt  latkli  kent  m'r  braukh"e 
Al'9bh/fil.  En'tHau  m'r  nen 
eens  gBkAAfb*. 

Dii  bhAtsh  ts  aa  isn  farst  ree'ti. 
//h  bhAr  aIs  uf  der  m^^'nuq  dAS 
dii  lAmertkAA'nishB  bhAtsh'is 
bhaer-B  drous  m  Daitsh-Unt 
gmAAkht*,  un  AA'bh'r  sel  is 
net  bhoor.  Dn  dii  naus'uu're; 
tshii'm'Bni  foirs !  AA'bh'r  si  Hen 
vbaut*  shM'nt!  Uf  koors  m'r 
Hen  AA  een'i  gekAAft',  f  r  bhAn 
ikh.  'emool*  Poosht  M^^sh't'r  bin 
mus  ikh  ee'ni  HAA'bhv  for  in  di 
Af'is  nai  du. 

4.  Verbal  Eng,  Translation,  eont. 

see.  Then  are  we  again  once  on 
business. 

JTatehes  hare  they  there,  ^r*f-ra^^ 

iones)  for  sixteen  up-to  four  hunderd 
and)  fifty  dollars.  After  that  wie 
them  once  rightly  beseen  have,  is  the 
Barbara  to  the  conclusion  come,  an 
American  watch  to  buy. 

There  hare  they  also  what  they 
Thermometer*  call — so  a  thing  that 
to-him  shows  how  cold  the  weather 
is,  and  same  thinks  me  might  we  use 

Eresently.      Anyhow    we    have    one 
ought. 

The  watch  is  also  a  first-rate  (one). 
I  was  always  on  [all  up  =  entirely 
of,  always  of^  the  opinion  that  the 
American  waich^  were  there-out  in 
Crermany  made,  and  but  same  is  not 
true.  And  the  houseclocks ;  Gemini 
Fires  !  but  they  have  about  beautiful 
(ones) !  Of  course  we  have  also  one 
bought,  for  when  I  once  Post  Master 
am,  must  I  one  hare,  for  into  the 
office  hence-in  (to)  do. 
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1.  BatteKB  Orthography,  continued, 

Se  hen  aw  an  grosser  shtock 
fan  Silvemy  Leffla,  Brilla,  nn 
ich  weas  net  was  oUes.  De 
Bevvy  hut  gedu  das  well  ich 
yetz  holl  amohl**  an  United 
Shtates  Government  Officer  si 
wser,  set  ich  mer  aw  an  Brill 
kawfa,  un  ich  hab  aw  eany 
krickt  das  ich  now  net  gewa 
deat  fer  duppelt's  geld  das  se 
gekosht  hut,  for  ich  kon  yetz 
noch  amohl  so  goot  seana  un 
leasa  das^  tsufore. 

Un  we  ich  amohl  dorrich  my 
neie  Brill  geguckt  hab,  donn 
hab  ich  sersht  all  de  feiny  sacha 
recht  beguckt,  un  an  examina- 
tion gemacht  fun  Breast  Pins, 
Rings,  Watch-ketta,*'  Shtuds, 
Messera  un  Gowella,  etc. 

Eans  fan  seUa  Breastpins  hut 
der  Bevvy  about  goot  aw-g'- 
shtonna,  awer  er  hut  mer  doch  a 
wennich  tsu  feel  g'fuddert  der- 
fore — 25   dahler,  un  donn  hab 


2.  Haideman*8  Prommeiation,  eont, 

Sii  Hen  aa  «n  groo'sv  shtAk 
fun  Sil'bhBrnt  Lef'l«,  Bnl-e  un 
ikh  bh^s '  net  bhAs  a1*bs.  Dii 
Pebh'i  Hot  goduu'  dAs  bluiil  i^ 
jets  bAl  Bmool*  Bn  Jumd'tet 
Sht^^  Gof'^rrnvnt  Of'tiser  aoi 
bhaeaer,  set  t^h  m'r  aa  bu  Bitl 
kAA'fo,  un  ikh.  HAp  aa  ee'ni  krikt, 
dAS  i^h  naxi  net  gebh'B  dM  fr 
dup-'lts  geld  dAS  sii  gekasht' 
Het,  fr  t^h  kAn  jets  nokh  vmool* 
soo  guut  SM'UB  un  Im'sb  dAs 
tsufoor. 

Un  bhii  f'^h  tsmool'  dAT'tibh 
nud^  nai't  Brtl  gBgukt'  HAp, 
dAU  HAp  t^h  aersht  a1  dii  ttnmi 
BAkh'B  re^ht  b^gukt*  un  bu 
eks8emmrah*'n  gemAkht*  fun 
Bresht'ptns,  Etqs,  BhAtsh'ket'B, 
Shtots,  Mes'Bre  un  GAbh*'lB, 
etset'BFB. 

EeuA  Ain  sel'B  Bresht'pins  Hat 
d'r  Bebh'»  Bbaut*  guut  aa,*- 
gsht'AAn'B,  AA'bh'r  ser  net  mtr 
dokh  B  bhent'^h  tsu  fiil  gfad*'rt 
d'rfoOT'  —  f»nf  un   tsbhln'stkh 


3.  Oerm,  f  Eng.  Translation^  eont. 

Sie  haben  auch  einen  CTossen  stock 
▼on  Bilberaen  Loffeln,  Brillen,  und  ich 
weiss  nicht  was  alles.  Die  Barbara 
hat  gethan  dass  well  ich  Jetzt  bald 
einmal  ein  United  States  Government 
OJleer  sein  werde,  sollte  ich  mir  auch 
eine  Brille  kaufen,  nnd  ich  habe  auch 
eine  gekriegt,  dass  ich  now  nicht  geben 
thate  fiir  doppelt-das  Geld  das  sie 
gekostet  hat,  for  ich  kann  jetzt  noch 
einmal  so  gut  sehen  nnd  lesen  [als] 
dass  zuYor. 

Und  wie  ich  einmal  durch  meine 
neue  Brille  ge^ckt  habe,  dann  habe 
ich  erst  alle  die  feinen  Sachen  recht 
begnckt  nnd  an  examination  gemacht 
▼on  JBreastpins,  Rings^  ^a^<;A-ketten, 
Studsy  Messer  nnd  Gabeln,  etc. 

Bins  Ton  selbigen  Breastpins  hat  der 
Barbara  about  ^nt  an^estanden,  aber  er 
hat  mir  doch  ein  wemg  zu  yielgefodert 
dafur — fiinf  nnd  zwanzig  Thaler— nnd 


4.  Verbal  Eng,  Translation^  eont. 

They  have  also  a  great  stock  of  silYer 
spoons,  spectacles,  and  I  know  not 
what  all.  The  Barbara  has  done  [es- 
timated] that  because  I  now  soon  once 
a  XTnital  States  Government  Officer  be 
shall,  should  I  me  also  a  pair-of-spec- 
tacles  buy,  and  I  have  also  one  got, 
that  I  now  not  nye  would-do  for 
double  the  money  mat  it  cost  has, /or 
I  can  now  still  once  so  good  see  and 
read  [as]  that  before. 

And  as  I  once  through  my  new 
spectacles  looked  have,  t-hen  have  I 
first  aU  the  fine  things  right  he-seen, 
and  an  examination  made  of  Breast' 
pinSf  Rings,  TTa^trAchains,  Studs,  knives 
and  forks,  etc. 

One  of  the  same  Breastpins  has  the 
Barbara  about  good  on-stood  [suited], 
but  he  has  me,  however,  a  little  too 
much  asked  therefore— fiye-and-twenty 
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1.  Satieh*t  Orthography^  eontinwd. 

ick  mer  tsnleteht  eany  rous  ge- 
jackt  fer  drei  fsBrtle  dahler,  fer 
aelly  sogt  de  Bevvy,  is  anyhow 
ahead  fun  ennicher*^  onnery  in 
SchlijQietown. 

Awer  ich  konn  der  net  alles 
sawya.  Wasr  meoaer*  wissa 
"will,  un  waer  first  raty  krishdog 
each  will— de  feinsty  un  beshty 
presents,  mog  selwer  dort  ons 
Zahms  gea  un  sich  selwer  suta. 
No  more  at  present. 

Pit  Schwefflebrenner. 


2.  JETaldeman't  lixmuneiaium,  eant, 

tAA'l'r,  un  dAn  HAb  tiUi  mtr 
tsuletsht'  ee'm  mus  gepikt'  fr 
trai  faBr*t'l  tAA'lvr,  f  r  sel't  sAkt 
di  Eebh't  ts  en'maa  «het*  fun 
ewikhsT  An'vri  in  Shl/f'ltaun. 

:Aa*bb'r  ikh  kAn  d'r  net  a1*«s 
sAA'ghQ.  Bhaer  m^m'^r  bhtiB"e 
bhtl,  un  bhser  ferst  reei'i  Knsh*- 
tAAkh  sAkh  bhil— dii  fain'shtt 
un  besht'»  bres'ents,  niAAkh  sel*- 
bh'r  dArt  Ans  Tsaajus  gee'iB  un 
stX'h  sel'bh'r  suu'tB.  Noo  moor 
et  bres-'nt. 

Piit  Shbhef-lbren-'r. 


3.  Germ,  ^  Eng,  Tran»l(Uum^  cont, 

dann  habe  icb  mir  znletzt  eine  heraoB 
gepicki  fur  drei  Viertel  Thaler,  for 
selbiges  aa^  die  Barbara  is  anyhow 
ahead  von  einiger  anderen  in  Schliffel- 
town, 

Aber  ich  kann  dir  nicht  alles  sagen. 
Wer  mehr  wissen  will,  und  wer  Jirst' 
rate-e  Christtag  Sachen  will  —  die 
feinsten  und  beaten  presents^  mag  selber 
dort  an's  Zahms  gehen  nnd  sich  selber 
MftYen.    No  more  at  present, 

Feter  Schwefelbrenner. 


4.  Verbal  Eng,  Traneiation,  eont. 

dollars — and  then  have  I  for-me  at- 
last  one  out  picked  for  three-quarters 
(of  a)  dollar,  for  same  says  the  Barbara 
is  anyhow  ahead  of  any  other  in 
Schliffle^otrn. 

But  I  can  thee  not  all  say.  Who 
more  know  will,  and  who  }jr»Nrato 
Christmas  things  will — the  nnest  and 
best  presents^  may  himself  there  to-the 
Zahm's  (house)  go,  and  him  self  euit. 
No  more  at  present. 

Feter  Schwefelbrenner. 


JSTotM  on  ths  above  Text, 


^  Mister  is  used  as  well  as  the 
German  form  (mA^sh't'r).  —  S.  S. 
Haldeman. 

'  Father  Abraham  means  the  late 
president  Abraham  Lincoln,  assumed 
as  the  title  of  Ranch's  newspaper. 

'  The  guttural  omitted,  as  frequently 
in  nicht,  niehts, 

*  The  infinitiTe  -«  for  -^  as  fre- 
quently ia  Chaucer,  and  commonly 
now  on  the  Rhine. 

>  Einmaly  a  common  expletive,  in 
which  the  first  syllable,  even  among 
more  educated  German  speakers  sinks 
into  an  indistinct  (b).  Observe  the 
transition  of  (a)  into  (oo). 

*  The  common  change  of  (b)  into 
(bh). 

'  Bevvy,  or  Pewy,  is  a  short  form 
of  Barbara,  a  rather  common  name  in 
the  dialect.  Both  forms  are  used  in  the 
following  specimen. — S.  S.  tl .  German 
Babbe,  Babchen,  compare  the  English 
Bab,  Babby. 


"  Boh  here,  fergonga  recently,  an 
adverb,  not  for  vergangene  Woche, — 
S.  S.  S. 

^  Observe  the  frequent  change  of 
the  German  aw,  indisputably  (an,  on) 
into  English  (aa),  precisely  as  we  find 
to  have  occurred  in  English  of  the 
XYii  th  century. 

10  The  not  unfrequent  changes  of  o 
lon^  into  (un)  are  comparable  to 
similar  English  changes  xv  th  century. 

^^  Onna^  the  preposition  an  used  as  a 
verb,  as  in  the  £2nglish  expression, 
*'  he  ups  and  runs."  I  take  tnis  view 
because  sind  is  an  auxiliary  and  a 
present  tense  form,  but  the  adverbial 
tendency  of  onna  (as  if  thither)  must 
nevertheless  not  be  overlooked.  A 
German  will  sometimes  use  in  English 
an  expression  like  ''  outen  the  can(Ue !" 
rarely  heard  in  English — S.S.U. 

^^  Observe  here  a  German  plural 
termination  e  affixed  to  an  English 
word. 
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^'  JSek0  being  feminine,  the  correct 
form  is  an  der  Eeke^  although  •eck  in 
composition  is  neuter,  as  dreieck^  vier- 
eck, — S.S.H.  In  Schmeller's  Bayr. 
Wdrt.  1,  25,  ''das  Eek,  eigentlich 
Egg "  is  recognized  as  south  German. 
In  the  following  word  fw*  for  iwi, 
short  0  becomes  (u)  or  (m). 

^*  This  change  of  German  a  to  o  is 
common,  as  in  (shioof'v)  for  tehlafen^ 
{fiioof)  for  achaf^  etc.— S.S.H.  See 
note  6,  and  compare  this  with  the 
change  of  ags.  (oa)  into  South  Knglish 
(oo,  00),  while  (aa)  remained  in  the 
North. 

^^  This  frequent  and  difficult  word 
has  been  translated  selbigea  throughout, 
as  the  nearest  high  German  wora,  and 
aellpf  9  lines  above  it.  may,  in  fact,  in- 
dicate this  form  .  Compare  Schmel- 
ler's Bavr.  Wort.  8,  232,  ''Selb  [de- 
dinabel j  in  Schwaben  5fter  nach  enter 
Declin.-Art  (seler,  e,  es),  in  A.  B. 
lieber  nach  zweiter  [der,  die,  das  (b*1, 
den  s*ln,  di  s'ln),  etc.]  gebraucht,  statt 
des  hochd.  JeneTf  e,  m,  welches  un- 
TolksUblich  ist  [Fur  der^  die,  dot 
telbe  iro  hochd.  Sinn,  d.h.  idem,  eadem, 
idem,  braucht  die  Mondart  der  die, 
das  nemliche,']  (s*!  as  mal,  6e%  s'l  mal, 
s'lnnnlz)  jenes  Mel,  (s'l  a  tsait^  zu 
jener  zeit,  (s'l  at-Halb'm)  oder  (-bnegq) 
desMenigen]  wegen." 

"^  Satpgt=8agtf  says,  aeekt^sagtj 
instead  of  sagte,  said,  with  the  Umlaut. 
— S.  S.  H.  The  weak  verb  has  there- 
fore a  strong  inflection.  I'his  distinc- 
tion is  preserved  throughout.  Compare 
tiie  common  vulgar  (and  older  P)  forms 
step,  swepy  with  the  usual  slept,  wept, 
and  see  supr^  p.  355,  art.  54. 

"  Oenunk,  with  educed  k,  is  com- 
mon in  archaic  and  provincial  German, 
and  Rollenhagen  rnjmes  Jung,  pro- 
nounced  Junek  dialectically,  with  trunk. 
—8.  S.  H.     See  supr^  p.  192,  n.  1. 

"  (Pit)  or  (Piit)  may  be  used  for 
this  short  form  of  Peter,— S.B  H.  It 
is  the  English  Tigte,  not  a  German 
form  as  the  vowel  shews 

^*  Observe  the  vowel  educed  by  the 
strong  trill  of  the  ( r).  For  oon- 
Tenience  (r)  has  been  printed  through- 
out, but  the  reader  must  remember 
that  it  is  always  distinctly,  and  some- 
times forcibly,  trilled  with  the  tip  of 
^  tongue,  and  never  sinks  to  (i). 

'0  Das  wann,  that  though,  as 
though.— S.  S.  H.  Qookts  das  wann, 
for  sieht  es  aits  als  ob,  it  looks  as  if. 
See  note  3d, 


'^  Observe  the  German  infinitive 
termination  -«  for  -en,  added  to  a 
purely  English  yerb. 

*'  The  development  of  s  into  (sh)  it 
remarkable  in  nigh  German.  It  la 
acknowledged  as  the  proper  pronun- 
ciation before  t,  p  at  the  beginning  of 
a  syllable,  throughout  Germany,  eyen 
North  German  actors  not  venturing  to 
say  (st-,  sp-)  even  in  Hamburg,  aa  I 
am  informed,  the  capital  of  that  pro- 
nunciation. But  in  final  ~st,  the 
common  (-sht)  is  looked  upon  aa  a 
yulgarism,  even  in  Saxony. 

^  KterUt  may  have  an  English  «^ 
but  the  form  is  often  playfully  used  by 
good  speakers  in  Germany,  and  henoe 
may  have  been  imported  and  not 
adopted. 

^  Hitmieh  for  hinter  has  developed 
a  final  -i^,  but  this  is  a  German  ad- 
dition. 

'*  Gedropt,  the  German  participial 
form  for  dropped.  So  also  elsewhere  I 
find  gepunisked,  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  Chaucer's  ^punisk'd,  FraL 
v.  657. 

*•  Orrig,  very,  Swiss  arig  (Stalder 
1,  110),  German  arg,  but  not  used  in 
a  bad  sense. — S.S.H.  The  word  org 
implies  cunning  and  annoyance,  but 
its  use  as  an  intensitive  is  comparable 
to  our  korrid,  awfully,  dreadfully, 
which  are  frequently  used  in  a  good 
sense,  as:  horrid  beautiful,  awnilly 
nice,  dreadfully  crowded.  Das  ist  m 
arg  !  that  is  too  bad.  too  much !  ia  a 
oommon  phrase  even  among  educated 
Germans. 

'^  Aw  for  German  an  is  nasalised, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  the  same 
syllable  when  used  for  the  German 
aueh,  also.  —  S.  S.  H.  This  recent 
evolution  of  a  nasal  sound  in  (Serman, 
common  also  in  Bavarian,  may  lead  as 
to  understand  the  comparatively  recent 
nasal  vowels  in  French,  infra  Clumi 
VIII,  6  3. 

*<*  I  he  gender  is  chanj^  becanae  it 
refers  to  a  man ;  so  in  high  German  it 
is  not  unfrequent  to  find  JPrawMs 
Mddeken,  although  they  have  a  neuts 
adjective,  referrd  to  by  a  feminina 
pronoun,  as :  **  das  Fraulein  hat  ikrsm 
Handschuh  fiillen  lessen,"  the  younff 
lady  [neuter]  has  dropped  her  [fenLj 
glove. 

^  In  an  earlier  line  g^sea  for gesekm, 
but  here  we  have  a  double  infinitiye^ 
as  if  stf  uhenen.  This  is  also  used  for 
the  thud  penon  plural  of  the  preaenfe 
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tenfio,  as  in  «M  gehen^^  they  go. — 
S.S.H.  Compare  also  ieh  hob  dieh, 
woM  getkyhnt^  in  the  Qetpraeh^  p. 
664.  This  seems  comparable  to  what 
Prof.  Child  calls  the  protracted  past 
participle  in  Chancer,  snpr^  p.  367« 
art  61.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
^e  present  specimen  attentively  with- 
out being  struck  by  the  similarity 
between  this  PennsyWania  Oerman 
and  Chaucer's  English  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  final  -«,  ^en  of  the  older 
dialects.  The  form  (sel'bhOT)  in  the 
preceding  line  preserres  the  b  in  the 
rorm  (bh;.  Schmeller  also  allows  aelber 
to  presenre  the  b  as  (s'l'bo),  see  n.  16. 

^  Dm  earn  weitty  that  shews  him, 
that  shews  to  one  or  a  person. — 
8.  S.  H.     £atn  =ein9m,  not  ihm. 

*^  This  aU  is  Swiss,  which  Stalder 
defines  by  ehedem  hitherto  and  immer 
always,  compare  ags  eal-enge  altoge- 
tiier  and  eal^wig  always. — S  S.H.  See 
also  Schmeller  Bayr.-Wdrt.  I,  60.  Dr. 
Mombert  takes  a^  to  be  an  obsolete 
high  German  contraction  of  allet  in 
the  sense  of  erer,  mostly,  usually. 

^  Prof.  Haldeman  takes  uf  for  auf, 
but  der  Meinwng,  and  not  auf  der 
Meinung^  is  the  German  phrase,  and 
hence  the  word  may  be  English, 
as  afterwards  uf  eowrse.  But  this 
is  hazardous,  aauf  in  this  sense  could 
hardly  be  joined  with  a  German  datiye 
der  Meinung,  Can  a/!*  !</'  be  a  dialec- 
tic expression  for  allea  aufy  literally  aU 
up,  that  is,  entirely  ?  Compare,  Schmel- 
ler, Bayr.  Wdrt.  1,  31,  "aw/  und  auf. 
Ton  nnten  (ganz,  ohne  Unterbrechunji^) 
bis  oben,  auf  und  nider  Tom  Eopf  bis 
zum  Fuss,  ganz  und  gar." 

^  Cheemany  is  the  English  exclama- 
tion Ok  jeemang.—H,S.B..  The  Eng- 
lish is  apparently  a  corruption  of:  (Jh 
Jesus  mini,  and  mis  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Oemini,  But  what  is  the  last  part 
of  this  exclamation  :  Jlres  ?  Prof. 
Haldeman.  suggests.  Ml  Jiref !  Dr. 
Mombert  derives  from  the  shout  of: 
fire!  Can  the  near  resemblance  in 
sound  between  eheemany  and  chimney, 
haye  sugi^ested  the  following  flreef 
finch  things  happen. 

^  For  in  de  ojiee  ni  du  seems  to 
stand  for  urn  in  die  office  hinein  zu 
thun.  The  use  of  for  for  um  is  a  mere 
Anglicism,  but  why  is  tu  omitted  be- 
fore thun  ^    By  a  misprint,  or  dialec- 


tically  for  euphony  P  It  is  required 
both  by  the  German  and  English 
idiom.  Dr.  Mombert  considers  the 
omission  of  tu  dialectic  in  this  place, 
elswhere  we  find  zu  do, 

^  Boll  amohl^  bald  einmal,  pretty 
soon,  shortly.  This  use  of  einmal  once, 
appears  in  the  English  of  Germans,  as 
in :  ^  Bring  now  here  the  pen  once.'* 
— S.S.H. 

^  Das,  This  is  not  the  neuter 
nominatiYe  article  doe,  which  is  d!M  in 
this  dialect,  but  a  contraction  of  ale 
dase,  with  the  most  important  part, 
ale,  omitted. — S.S.H.  1  am  inclined 
to  tnke  it  for  dose  used  for  ale^  as  in 
the  former  phrase  doe  wann  =  als  oh, 
see  note  20.  According  to  Schmeller, 
Bayr.  Wort.  1,  400  "daee  schliesst 
sich  als  allgemeinste  conjunction,  in 
der  Rede  des  Volkes,  gem  andem  con- 
junctiunen  erklarend  an,  oder  vertritt 
deren  Stelle" 

^  7Fa^«A.;b»a,  a  half  English,  half 
German  compound,  is  coinparable  to 
Chaucer's /o0^inan^«^  half  English  and 
half  French,  in  Prol.  infr^  t.  472,  and 
suprft,  p.  661, 1.  6. 

'<*  This  may  be  the  English  any, 
like  the  German  einig^  treated  like 
einiger,  or  it  may  be  a  legitimate  de- 
Telopment  of  this,  as  eins  is  eene. — 
S.S.H.  The  latter  hypothesis  seems 
the  more  probable,  and  then  the  Eng- 
lish signification  may  have  been  at- 
tached to  the  German  word  from  simi- 
larity of  sound.  Dr.  Mombert  thinks 
the  word  may  be  either  any  treated  as 
a  German  word,  or  irgend  einer  cor- 
rupted. Obserye  the  frequent  use 
of  (ee)  for  (ai)  as  eene  for  eine.  The 
transitions  of  (au^  into  (aa),  (ai)  into 
(ee),  (aa)  into  (00),  and  ocasionally  (0) 
in  ru).  are  all  noteworthy  in  connection 
witn  similar  changes  in  English. 

''  JfiMtntfr  for  m«AHs  obscure.  Com- 
pare Schmeller,  Bayr.  Wort.  2,  681 ; 
**  manig,  Schwab,  menig,  meng,  a)  wie 
hochd.  manch  ....  Comparativisch 
steht  in  Amberg.  Akten  y.  1366  ^*  An 
ainem  stuck  oder  an  mengem."  .  •  . 
Sonst  hort  man  im  b.  W.  wie  in 
Schwaben  einfacher  den  Comparatiy 
mener,  mehr,  welcher  eher  aus  (mee, 
me)  als  aus  menger  entstellt  scheint ; 
oder  soUte  es  noch  unmittelbar  cum 
alten  mofia-  gehorenf ' 
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F.  W.  Gmbnius  on  tsb  Lanouaqb  of  Ghaucbs. 

Two  Oerman  scholars,  Professors  Oesenius  and  Rapp,  have  pub- 
lished special  studies  on  the  language  and  pronunciation  of  Chaucer, 
of  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  give  an  account.  The  following  is 
a  condensed  abstract  of  the  treatise  entitled  :  De  Lingua  Chauceri 
commentationenL  grammaticam  scripsit  Frideiicus  Gmlelmus  Qe- 
senius,  Bonnae,  1847,  Svo.  pp.  87.  The  writer  (who  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  late  Prof.  "Wilhelm  G^senius,  of  Halle,  the 
celebrated  Hebraist,)  used  Tyrwhitt's  text  of  the  Canterbury  Tales, 
according  to  the  1843  reprint.  In  the  present  abstract  Wright's 
spelling  and  references  to  his  ed.  of  Harl.  MS.  7334  (which  have 
all  been  verified)  are  substituted,  and  much  relating  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Tyrwhitt's  text  is  omitted ;  inserted  remarks  are 
bracketed.     Gesenius's  ags.  orthography  has  been  retained. 


Pabt  I.    Thb  Lbttebs. 

Chaucer  seems  to  add  or  omit  a  final 
$  at  pleasure,  both  in  ags.  and  fr. 
words,  as  was  necessary  to  the  metre ; 
and  he  used  fir.  words  either  with  the 
fir.  accent  on  the  last  syllable  or  with 
the  present  English  accent,  for  the 
same  reason. 

Chap.  I,  VoweU  derived  from  Anglo* 
Saxon. 

Short  vowels  are  followed  by  two 
consonants,  or  by  either  one  or  two  in 
monosyllables,  and  long  vowels  have  a 
single  consonant  followed  by  e  final. 

1.  Ags.  short  a  is  preserved  in :  land 
402,  hand  401,  biean  6767,  ran  4103, 
drank  6044,  thanked  927 ;  but  fluctu- 
ates often  between  a  and  o,  as :  londes 
14,  bond  108,  outsprong  13526,  bygon 
7142,  nat  2247,  drank  13970,  i-thanked 
7700  [in  the  three  last  cases,  Tyrwhitt 
has  o]. 

Short  a  answers  to  ags.  a,  according 
to  6rimm*s  separation  a  =  goth.  a, 
and  <e=gothic  ^,  as:  what,  that  pron., 
ags.  hyHt  J;at;  atte.  ags.  at  29;  glas 
162,  have  ags.  hcibban,  etc. 

Short  a  also  answers  to  ags.  e-'o,  as 
in:  alle  ags.  eall  10,  scharpe  ags. 
scearp  114,  halle  372.  barme  10946, 
atarf  9r^6,  4703,  halpe  [Tyrwhitt,  hilp 
Wright]  6340,  karf  9647,  hals  4493. 

Long  a  \b  either  a  preserved  ags.  a 
long,  or  a  produced  ags.  a  short,  as : 
make  ags.  macjan  4763,  name,  fare 
7016,  ham,  ags.  hdm  4030.  That  this 
last  woid  was  pronounced  difierently 
to  the  others,  which  probably  even 
tiien  inclined  to  a  (fr),  is  shewn  by 
its  interchange  with  homey  whereas  a 
always  remains  in  make,  name,  etc. 


Long  a  also  arises  from  ags.  a  short, 
as :  smale  ags.  smjil  9,  bar  620  ;  jkdur 
100,  blake  2980,  this  last  vowel  ia 
sometimes  short  as  629. 

Long  a  like  short  a  also  arises  irom 
ags  ea,  as:  gaf.  ags.  geaf  177,  mary, 
ags.  mearh  382,  jape  ags.  geap  4341, 
ale  3820,  gate  1896,  care,  etc. 

II.  Chaucer's  e  replaces  several  dis- 
tinct ags.  vowels. 

Short  e  stands 

for  ags.  e  short,  in :  ende  15,  wende 
16,  bedde,  selle  3819,  etc. 

for  ags.  «,  y,  in:  cherche  (Wr. 
chirche),  ags.  circe  4987;  selle  a^. 
syl,  threshold,  3820,  rhyming  with 
selle,  ags.  sylle  ;  scheeldf  ags.  scyld 
2896,  rhyming  with  heeld,  ags.  heold, 
kesse  ags.  cyssan  8933 ;  stenten,  ags. 
stintan  906 ;  geven,  ags.  giian,  gyran 
917,  etc.  These  forms  are  only  found 
when  wanted  for  the  rhyme,  and  t  is 
the  more  common  vowel. 

for  ags.  ea,  ed  in :  erme,  ags.  ear- 
mjan  13727;  erthe,  ags.  eard,  eorSe 
1898 ;  ers,  ags.  ears  7272 ;  deme,  ags. 
dearn  3200,  3297 ;  herd  272 ;  est,  ags. 
east  1906. 

for  ags.  eo  in :  sterres,  ags.  steona 
270;  cherles  ags.  ceorl,  ger.  kerl, 
7788 ;  yeme  ags.  geome,  ger.  gem, 
6676 ;  leme.  ags.  leomjan,  310 ;  swerd 
112,  werk  481,  derkest  4724;  yelwe, 
ags.  geolu  677. 

Long  e  stands 

for  ags.  short  e  in :  ere,  ags.  erjan 
888  ;  queen,  ags.  even  870,  etc. 

for  ags.  long  «,  more  frequently,  in : 
seke,  ags.  s^can  13 ;  kene  104,  grene 
103.  swete  6,  mete  1902,  wepyng  2831, 
deme  1883. 
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ibr  ags.  ae  long:  herea,  agt.  hanst 
667;  breede,  1972;  lere,  ags.  laeran 
6491  ;  see  59,  year  82,  reed  3627, 
depen  10,  dene  369,  speche  309,  strete 
3823,  etc. 

for  age.  <?<$  as  in :  seke,  ags.  se6e  18, 
as  well  as :  sike,  ags.  sioca  245,  these 
diphtiiongs  eo^  to,  had  probably  a  simi- 
lir  pronunciation  ana  are  hence  fre- 
quently confused,  so  heofon,  hiofmj 
imd  red's f  lidiS;  scheene,  ags.  8ce6ne, 
beantifhl,  1070 ;  leef  1839,  &eef  3937 ; 
tene,  ags.  te6na,  grief,  3108;  deepe 
129,  chese  6480,  tree  9337,  tre  6341, 
prestes  164,  prest  503,  etc. 

for  ags.  ea  and  ed  in :  eek  5,  gret  84, 
beteth  11078,  neede  306,  reede  1971, 
bene  9728,  chepe  5850,  deef  448, 
stremes  1497,  teeres  2829,  eet  13925, 
mere  544. 

Nothing  certain  can  be  oonclnded 
concerning  the  pronnnciation  of  these 
isj  which  arose  from  so  many  sonrces. 
They  all  rhyme,  and  may  haye  been 
the  same.  In  modem  spelling  the  e  is 
now  doubled,  or  more  frequently  re- 
Tertsto^a. 

III.  The  vowel  t  has  generally  re- 
mained unchanged  at  all  periods  of  the 
language.  Mention  has  already  been 
made  of  its  interchange  with  e  where 
the  ags  y  was  the  mutate  of  u  or  9o,  to, 
thus:  fist  6217,  fest  14217,  ags.  fyrt; 
mylle  4113,  melle  3921,  age.  myll; 
fel  5090,  fiUe  10883,  ags.  feof ;  develes 
7276,  dcTyl  3901  [divel  Tyrwhitt, 
deuel  Heng.  and  Corp.],  ags.  dioM. 
The  f  generally  replaces  a^.  y,  and  $ 
replaces  ags.  eo.  Long  *  similarlT  re- 
places long  ags.  y,  as  occasional!?  in 
ags.  Short  ain.  i  seems  to  have  becai 
lengthened  before  Id,  nd,  [no  reasons 
are  adduced,]  as  in:  wylde  2311, 
chylde  2312,  fynde  2415,  bynde  2416. 
Undoubtedly  this  long  •  was  then  pro- 
nounced as  now,  namely  as  German 
ii  (ai).'  [Pronunciatio  long»  Tocalis 
f  sine  dubio  lam  id  aetatis  eadem  Aiit 
qnam  nunc,  id  eet  m'.]  In  the  con- 
tracted forms  JUtt,  grifU  fat  Jlndeth^ 
prindeikf  there  was  therefore  a  change 
of  Towd,.^  having  the  German  short 
t,  tndjlndeth  German  ei.  [No  reasomi 
adduced.! 

IV.  Short  0  stands 

ibr  ags.  short  o  in:  wolde  651, 
god  1254. 

for  ags.  short  u :  somer  ags.  sPiUer 
396 ;  wonne  ags.  wunnen  51 ;  nbnne 
118,  Sonne  7,  domb  776,  dong  532, 
Bondry,  ags.  sunder,  14,  25^     Nearly 


all  these  words  are  now  written  wiih  % 
and  preserve  Chaucer's  pronunciation, 
for  tummer  is  written,  but  tommtr 
spoken  \i.$,  Gesenius  did  not  distin- 
guish the  sounds  (a,  o).] 

for  a^.  short  a,  as  already  observed, 
and  0  IS  generally  preferrea  before  nd, 
and  remains  in  Scotch  and  some 
northern  dialects. 

Long  0  stands 

for  ags.  long  o  in :  bookes,  ags.  b5e, 
1200 ;  stooden  8981,  stood  5435,  took 
4430,  foot  10219,  sone  5023,  sothely 
117,  etc. 

for  ags.  long  a  in :  wo,  ags.  vft  8015, 
moo  111,  owne,  ags.  igen  338,  homly 
7425,  on  31,  go^  205,  hoote  396, 
ooth  120,  loth  488.  In  such  words  a 
is  uncommon,  the  sole  example  noted 
being  ham  4030.  Both  o*s  rnyme  to- 
gether and  were  therefore  pronounced 
alike.  At  present  the  first  is  u  and  the 
second  o. 

for  ags.  short  u  in :  sone  79 ;  wone, 
ags.  vunjan  337,  groneth  7411. 

Y.  Short  u  stands  for  ags.  short « 
in :  fhl,  ags.  full  90,  lust  192,  but  142, 
cnrsyng  663,  uppon  700,  suster  873, 
«Au^  probably  arose  from  some  form 
aculdey  not  tctolde,  as  we  have  no  other 
instance  of  ags.  eo  becoming  short  u. 
There  is  no  long  u  in  Chaucer. 

YI.  The  vowel  y  is  occasionally  put 
for  t. 

YII.  The  diphthong  ay  or  ai  stands 
for  ags.  ag  in :  day,  ags.  dag  19,  weie 
793,  lay  20,  mayde  69,  sayde  70,  fiure 
94,  tayl  3876,  nnyles  2143,  pleye  236, 
reyn  592,  i-freyned,  ags.  nagnan 
12361.  These  examples  shew  that  ey 
was  occasionally  written  for  ay,  and 
hence  that  ey,  ay  must  have  been  pro- 
nounced alike. 

YIII.  The  diphthong  eyorei  arose 
from  ags.  «<  as  in :  agein,  age.  a^&n 
8642,  or  frx>m  edy  as :  eyen,  ags.  e6g[e 
152,  deye,  ags.  de6gan  6802,  ^mori,  is 
there  such  a  word  in  ags.  ?  it  is  not  in 
Bosworth  or  Ettmiiller;  Omnin  has 
de^enHy  suprit  p.  284.  There  is  a 
deagan  tingere.]  The  chan^  in  these 
two  last  words  may  be  conceived  thus : 
first  g  is  added  to  m,  then  replaced  by 
j  (j)  and  findly  vanishes,  as  eige^  e^fe, 
&U  or  ^: '  From  eah  comes  eigk,  as 
««<tra,  hedhy  nedh,  sledh,  which  nve 
eyght,  heygh,  neygh,  sleygh.  This 
ortnography  is  however  rare,  and  higke, 
nighSy  slighe^  or  hie  nie  ilie,  without 
gh,  which  was  probably  not  pronounced 
at  that  time,  are  more  common.    The 
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word  eight  eiplains  the  origin  of  nighty 
miffhty  etc.,  m>m  ags.  neaht,  meaht, 
which  were  probably  first  written 
neight,  meipht,  and  then  dropped  the 
t.  [There  is  no  historical  ground  for 
this  supposition.] 

IX.  The  diphthonff  ou,  or  ot^  at  the 
end  of  words  or  before  e,  answers  to 
a^.  long  u  (as  the  German  au  to  me- 
dieyal  German  6),  in :  hour,  ags.  biir 
16163,  cure  34,  schowres  1,  tonn,  ags. 
t<in  217  ;  rouned,  ags.  riin  7132,  doun, 
ags.  ddn  964 ;  hous  262,  oule  6663,  bouk, 
ags.  biice.  Germ,  bauch,  2748,  souked 
8326,  brouke,  ags.  brCLcan,  use.  10182, 
etc.  In  many  of  these  words  ow  is 
now  written. 

Before  Id  and  nd,  <m  stands  sometimes 
for  ags.  short  u.  Before  gh,  ou  arises 
from  ags.  long  o,  and  answers  to  middle 
German  «o,  as:  inough,  ags.  gendg, 
mhg.  genuoc  376 ;  rought,  ags.  rdhte 
8661,  3770,  for  which  au  is  sometimes 
found,  compare  tale  4186,  sotcle  4261. 

Finally  ou  sometimes  arises  from 
ags.  e6v^  as  in :  foure,  ags.  fe6yer  210 ; 
trouthe,  ags.  tre6vth,  46,  etc. 

X.  The  diphthong  eUf  ew,  will  be 
treated  under  w. 

Chap.  2.     Consonante  derived  from 
Angloaaxon. 

I.  Liquids  /,  m,  n,  r. 

Z  is  usually  single  at  the  end  of 
words,  though  often  doubled,  as  it  is 
medially  between  a  short  and  any 
yowd,  out  between  a  lonf  yowel  and 
a  consonant  it  remains  single. 

The  metathesis  of  It  which  occurs 
euphonically  in  ags.,  is  only  found  in : 
bnddes  2931,  10926  ;  thrid  2273, 
threttene  7841,  thritty  14437  ;  thurgh 
2619.  But  as  these  words  haye  re- 
gained their  primitiye  forms  bird, 
ihifHy  through,  we  perceiye  that  the 
metathesis  was  accidental.  In  other 
words  the  transposed  ags.  form  disap- 
pears in  Chaucer,  thus :  gothic  rinnoHy 
ags.  iman,  Chaucer  renne  3888; 
minkic  drtseoMj  ags.  Vereeany  Ch. 
ihreiaahe  638,  threisshfold  3482  ags. 
^rescyold,  Jyerscyold;  frank,  pr'ettan^ 
ags.  beretan,  Ch.  beret  THarleian  and 
Lansdowne  breeten  Ellesmere  and 
Hengwurth,  and  Corpus,  ^e«  7«  Cam- 
bridal  1982;  goth.  brinnan,  ags.  l\^ 
nan,  Ch.  bren  2333  ;  modem  run, 
[urn  in  Deyonshire],  thraeh,  but  bum 
buret. 

II.  Labials  b,  p^  /,  u>. 

B  if  added  euphonically  to  final  m  in 


lamh  4879,  but  not  always,  as  Jymee 
4881,  now  limbe. 

F  is  used  for  b  in  nempnen  4927. 

jP,  which  between  two  yowek  was  v 
in  ags.,  is  lost  in  heed  109,  ags.  hedjbd, 
hedvod.  There  seems  to  be  a  siimlar 
elision  of/  from  ags.  efenford  in  enforce 
2237  [emforth  Ellesmere,  Hengwrt, 
Corpus,  enforte  Cambridge,  heneferth 
Petworth,  m/br^«  Lansdowne],  com- 
pare han  for  haven  764,  1048,  etc  F 
IS  generally  final,  as:  wif  447,  lyf 
2269,  gaf  1902,  haf  2430,  skyf  1836 
knyf  3968,  more  rarely  medial,  ftfae 
instances  cited  haye  final/ in  Wrignt], 
where  it  is  generally  replaced  by  «, 
not  found  ags.,  as :  wyye  1862,  l]ryes 
1720,  geyen  917,  heyen  2441,  steyen* 
ags.  stefen  10464 ;  hayenes  409. 

V  is  neyer  used  finally,  but  is  re- 
placed by  10,  followed  sometimes  by  e, 
as :  sawgh  2019,  draw  2649,  now  2266, 
sowe  2021,  lowe  2026,  knew  2070, 
bliew  10093,  fewe  2107,  newe  17291, 
trewe  17292.  In  the  middle  of  a  word 
awy  ow  are  replaced  by  au,  ow,  but 
before  c ,  to  is  retainec^  as:  howye 
3909,  schowye  8910. 

^arises  from  ags.  ^,  as  in :  lawe,  ags. 
lagu  311 ;  dawes,  ags.  dig,  11492,  and 
as  day  is  more  common  for  the  last,  we 
also  find  lay  for  the  first,  4796.  Com- 
pare also  fawe  a^.  £Eiegen  6802  rhrm- 
ug  with  lav?e^  i-slawe  946,  for  join, 
elain.  W  also  replaces  g  in:  sawe 
16^8,  6241,  mawe  4906,  wawes  1960, 
Borw  10736,  morwe  2493,  borwe  10910, 
herberw  4143,  herbergh  767,  11347. 

III.  Linguals  d,  t,  th,  e. 

The  rule  of  doubling  medial  conso- 
nants is  neglected  if  D  stands  for  ags.  iS, 
as :  thider  4664,  whider  6968,  gaoerd, 
togeder,  etc,  in  the  preterits  dide 
3421,  7073,  8739,  and  hade  666,  619, 
[Ellesmere  and  a  few  MSS.  where  it 
seems  to  haye  been  an  accommodation 
to  the  rhymes  tpade^  blade.]  Similarly 
i-written  161,  i- write  6086,  although 
the  yowel  was  short  in  ags.  [It  is 
lengthened  by  Bullokar  in  the  xyith 
century,  p.  114,  1.  7.]  Perhaps  Ktel 
has  a  long  t  in  Chaucer's  time,  see  67, 
6264. 

S  final  is  often  single,  as :  blis  4842, 
glas  162,  amys  17210.) 

The  termination  ee  in  some  adyerbs 
is  now  ce,  as :  oones  3470,  twyes  4346, 
thPps  63,  hennes  hens  10972,  14102, 
heneJ  4031  [in  Tyrwhitt,  heythen 
Ellesmt^  heithen  Corpus,  no  cor- 
responding word  in  Harleian],  henne 
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2358  ;    thennes   6463,  4930,  thenno 
6723;  whennes  12175. 

The  upirate  TS  had  a  double  cha- 
nu;ter  ^  tf  in  ags.,  and  a  double  Hound, 
which  probably  prevailed  in  Chaucer's 
time,  althongh  scarcely  recognized  in 
writing.  That  th  was  used  in  both 
senses  we  see  from :  breeth,  ags.  braefi 
6 ;  heeth,  ass.  hae^  6 ;  fetheres,  aes. 
fie^er  107  ;  &rth,  ags.  foi^  976 ;  walk- 
eth  1054,  etc.;  that,  ags.  baet  10 — 
tiier  43,  thanked  927.  The  nse  of 
medial  and  final  d  for  th  are  traces  of 
9,  as :  mayde,  ags.  maeg^  69 ;  quod, 
ags.  cTa'5  909 ;  wheder  ags.  hya'Sre 
4714  [iohetheTy  Wright] ;  cowde  ap. 
eaS  94;  tahether  and  eou^e  are  abo 
found.  Again,  we  also  find  [in  some 
H8S.]  the  ags.  d  replaced  by  ^A,  in : 
&ther  7937,  gather  1055,  wether, 
10366,  mother  5433,  [in  all  these  cases 
Wright's  edition  has  d].  But  t  on  the 
other  hand  is  neyer  put  for  ags.  ^. 

The  relation  of  thy  a,  is  shewn  by 
their  flezional  interchange  in  -ethj  -m. 

The  elision  of  th  gives  wher  7032, 
10892. 

lY.  Gutturals,  «,  k,  cA,  g,  h,  J,  q,  s. 

K  is  used  before  «,  «,  and  e  before 
Oy  Oy  Uy  hence  kerrer  1801,  kerveth 
17272,  but:  carf  100.  Medial  ags  ee 
becomes  ek  or  hkj  as  nekke,  ags.  hneoca 
238 ;  thikke,  ags.  >icca  551 ;  lakketh 
2282,  lokkes  679.  Modem  «A;  after  a 
short  Towel  is  sometimes  k^  as :  seke  18, 
bhke  2980. 

Grimm  lays  down  the  rule  that  0,  M 
&U  into  eh  before  f,  %  except  when 
tiiese  vowels  are  the  mutates  of  a,  0,  ti| 
in  which  cases  k  remains,  (Gram.  \\ 
515.)  eeh  has  arisen  from  ags.  ee  in 
the  same  way  as  kk^  as :  wrecche,  ags. 
Traeoca  1 1332  fecche,  ags.  feocan  6942 ; 
cacche  Mel.,  strecche,  recche,  etc. 
Probably  the  pronunciation  was  as  the 
present  teh. 

K  was  ejected  from  made^  though 
the  form  maked  remains  2526.  In 
reule  173,  if  it  is  not  derived  from  the 
French,  the  g  of  ags.  regtU^  regolj  has 
been  ejected. 

O  was  probably  always  hard,  and  so 
may  have  been  gg,  in :  brigge,  ags. 
biycg  3920  ;  eggyng  ags.  ecg,  10009  ; 
hegge,  ags.  hecg  16704.  From  this 
certainly  did  not  much  di£fer  that  gg 
which  hoih  in  Chaucer  and  afterwards 
passed  into  •',  as :  ligge,  lye  ags.  lecgan, 
2207;  legge,  ags.  lecgan,  3935;  abegge, 
abeye,  aga.  bycgan  8936. 


The  g  and  g  wero  often  interchanged, 
as  give  yeve,  foigete,  forgate,  sate  yate, 
ayen  agen,  etc.  The  y  replacea  guttural 
g  [due  to  editor]  as  in :  yere,  yonge, 
}reme,  ey ;  and  also  in  words  and  ad- 
jectives where  g  arises  from  ig,  as: 
peny,  very,  mery,  etc.,  and  in  the  pro- 
fix  y  or  i  for  ags.  ge,  as :  ylike,  ynough, 
ywis,  ymade,  yslain,  ywriten,  ysene, 
ysowe  5653.  Andy  we  have  seen  is 
also  interchanged  with  w. 

The  hard  sound  of  ags.  h  is  evident 
fiY>m  the  change  of  nihty  Vioht^  J^*^ 
viht,  etc.,  into  nighty  lights  Jtight, 
iffighty  etc. 

Ags.  ae  had  always  changed  into  ah, 
German  ach.  In  some  words  aah  re- 
places ah  as:  fresshe,  ags.  ft«sc  90, 
wessch  2285,  wissh  4873,  asshy  2885. 
Thero  is  also  the  metathesis  cam  x  for 
aem  axe. 

Chap,  3.    Vowel  mutatum,  apocope,  and 
junction  of  the  negative  particle, 

I.  Thero  is  no  nroper  vowel  mutation 
{umlaut),  but  botn  tne  non-mutate  and 
mutate  lorms,  and  sometimes  one  or  the 
other,  aro  occasionally  preserved,  as: 
sote  1,  swete  5 ;  grove  1637,  groves 
1497,  1643  to  rhyme  with  levea;  wel- 
ken  9000,  ags.  wolcen,  Germ,  wolke ; 
the  comparatives  and  superlatives, 
lenger,  atrenger,  toerat,  and  plurals,  men, 
feet,  geea, 

II.  Apocope;  lite,  fro,  mo,  tho  = 
than. 

III.  Negative  junction;  beforo  a 
vowel:  non^ne  on,  nother,  neithir  = 
ne  other,  ne  either,  »M=ne  is,  nam  = 
ne  am ;  beforo  A  or  «; :  nod  =  ne  bad, 
10212,  nath  =  ne  hath  925,  m7=ne 
will  8522,  110^ =ne  wolde  552,  ncre 
=ne  wero  877,  not^ne  wot  286, 
nyaten  »  ne  wysten  10948. 

Chap,  4.     Vowela  derived  from  the 
French, 

French  words  with  unaltered  spelling 
were  probably  introduced  by  Onaucer 
himself,  and  the  others  had  been  pro- 
viously  received  and  changed  by  popu- 
lar use. 

I.  The  vowel  a  in  unaccented  syl- 
lables had  probably  even  then  approxi- 
mated to  e,  and  hence  these  two  vowels 
aro  often  confounded.  Thus  Chaucer's 
a  roplaces  fr.  #,  at,  and  again  Ch.  e  ro- 
plac^  fr.  a,  thus:  vasseSige  [see  vaa- 
aelage,  p.  642,  col.  2,  and  waaaeyllage, 
p.  645],  fr.  vassalage  3056,  vilanye  [see 
villang,  p.  642,  col.  2,  and  eourteap, 
p.  644,  col.  1],  fr.  vilenie,  vilaime, 
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728 ;  oompanye,  fr.  oompaignie  4564, 
chesieyn  [eJuuteyn^  ehMtayn,  in  MSS., 
seep.  642,]  fr.  chastaigne  2924. 

With  the  intercha^e  of  the  ags. 
Towels  a,  0,  we  may  compare  the  change 
of  fr.  Of  auy  the  latter  haying  probably 
a  rough  sound  as  of  oo  united,  whica 
took  place  before  nc,  ns,  ng,  ndj  nt  in. 
both  languages,  but  au  was  more  fre* 
quent  in  Chaucer  and  a  in  French,  as : 
grevance  11263,  greyaunce  16999,  and 
other  oHce  and  ant  terminations,  also : 
lomauns,  fr.  romance  16306  ;  en- 
haunsen,  fr.  enhanser  1436;  strannge 
fr.  estrange  10690,  10403,  10381; 
demaundes,  fr.  demande  8224 ;  launde 
fr.  lande,  nncultiyated  district,  1693, 
1698 ;  tyraunt,  fr.  tirant  9863,  tyrant 
16689;  graunted  6478,  6696;  haunt 
fr.  hante  449.  With  the  exception  of 
the  last  word  all  these  haye  now  a. 

II.  Long  6  frequently  arises  from 
French  at,  as  in:  plesaunce,  fr.  plai- 
sance  2487 ;  appose,  fr.  apaisier  8309 ; 
freeltee,  fr.  frailete  ;  peere,  fr.  paire 
16640.  Sometimes  it  replaces  f#,  as : 
nece,  fr.  niez  14611 ;  sege  939,  siege 
66 ;  and  the  e  is  eyen  short  in :  oherte, 
fr.  chiert6  11193.  Similarly  fr.  t  is 
omitted  in  the  infinitiye  termination 
Mr,  compare  arace,  ereance,  darreine. 
Miter ^  etc..  in  the  list  of  obsolete  fr. 
words. 

Long  e  also  replaces  fr.  «w  in :  peple 
2662  ^he  word  is  omitted  in  HarL, 
other  MSS.  haye  pepU,  poepUy  puple], 
mebles  [moeblis  Harl.]  9188.  To  this 
we  diould  refer :  reproof  6698,  ypreued 
[proved  Harl.,  proeued  Hen^rtj  487. 

III.  That  the  pronunciation  of  t 
fluctuated  between  t  and  e  we  see  by 
the  frequent  interchange  of  these  let- 
ters ;  the  fr.  shews  e  for  It.  t,  as :  de- 
yine  122,  diyyn  16643,  diyide  16676, 
diyided  16720  [Tyr.  has  devide  in  the 
first  case],  enrormed  10649,  fr.  in- 
former, eniformer;  deiame  8416,  dif- 
frime  8606  ;  surciuidrie  surquedrie, 
d^yachee  cheyachie,  see  obsolete  fr. 
words  below. 

lY.  Chaucer  frequently  writes  o  for 
fr.  on  in  accented  syllables,  as :  coyer- 
chefes  [most  MSS.,  l^verehejfs'HATh']  fr. 
oouyrechief  466 ;  corone,  fr.  eouronne 
2292 ;  boder,  fr.  bonder  4017 ;  goyem- 
aunce,  fr.  gouyemanoe  10626;  soye- 
reyn,  fr.  souyerain  67.  More  rarely 
Ch.  Msfr.  otf,  as :  tume  [most  MSS., 
towm  Harl.],  fr.  toumer  2466 ;  our- 
tesye,  fr.  courtoitie  16982. 

v.  Fr.  0  is  often  replaced  by  Gh.  m» 


as:  tnrment  [tormmt  Harl.1,  fr.  tor- 
mente  6266;  abundauntly,  fr.  babon- 
dant  6290;  puryeans,  fr.  poryeanoe, 
pouireance  1667 ;  in  Mtuage  11147, 
fr.  assoager,  assonager,  the  u  had  cer- 
tainly the  sound  of  t^,  compare  atwage 
16130. 

For  long  u  we  occasionally  find  ew^ 
which  was  certainly  pronounced  as  in 
the  present  /mt,  dmo^  thus:  salewith 
[Harl.  and  the  six  MSS.  read  aalueth'] 
1494,  transmewed  [translated  HarL, 
tranemeeuyd  Uniy.  Cam.  Dd.  4,  24]  826 
mewe,  fr.  mue  361  [mwwe  Ellesmere 
and  Hengwrt  MSS.]  jewise,  fr.  juiae 
[juvoyee  Harl.  and  most  MSS.,  iioee 
retworth,  iuyse  Lansd.]  1741. 

YI.  The  Towels  y  and  t  are  inter- 
changed in  fr.  as  in  ags.  words. 

YII.  The  fr.  diphthongs  at,  oL 
usually  appear  as  n  in  Chaucer,  and 
must  haye  been  pronounced  identicallT, 
as:  seynte,  fr.  saint  611;  doseyn,  ff. 
dosaine  680 ;  chesteyn,  fr.  chastugne 
2924 ;  peyneth,  fr.  i>ainer,  peiner  4740 ; 
coyeitous,  fr.  coyoitenx,  MeL  These 
diphthongs  interchange  in  Ch.  as  well 
aa  in  fr.  [different  MSS.  differ  so 
much  that  Gesenius^s  references  to 
Tyrwhitt's  edition  on  this  point  are 
worthless].  For  the  interchange  of « 
and  at  see  I. 

YIII.  When  the  diphthong  otf  arose 
frt>mfr,  0,  it  was  pernaps  pronounoed 
as  long  0.  This  is  yery  probable  in 
those  words  which  now  contain  o  or  « 
in  place  of  the  diphthong,  but  less  so 
in  those  which  haye  presenred  ou ;  as 
these  had  eyen  then  perhaps  the  sound 
of  German  au,  Ex.  noumbre  6607 ; 
fiicound,  fr.  fiwonde  13466,  sonn,  fr. 
son  2434;  abounde  fr.  habonder  16234. 
[The  other  examples  haye  o  in  Wright's 
ed.,  or  like  .^t>t«r  4  are  not  to  the  point; 
th<^  aboye  are  now  all  nasal  oft.] 

Chap,  6.     Ckmeonants  derived  frem  the 
French, 

The  doubling  of  final  oonaonaatB  is 
frequently  neglected. 

I.  Liquids. 

[The  examples  of  doubling  <,  r,  are 
so  different  in  Wright's  ed.  that  they 
cannot  be  cited.] 

P  inserted :  dampned  6630,  damp- 
nacioun  6649 ;  sompne  6929  ssoif^one 
7169,  sompnour  6909,  solempne  209. 
This  p  is  also  often  found  in  old  fr. 
Similarly  in  Proyen^al  dampne^ 
nar.  Dies.  Gram.  1, 190  (ed.  1.). 
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II.  Labials. 

Pfor  b;  gipser,  fir.  gibeder  869; 
eapnl,  fr.  eabal  7732.  The  letter  v, 
wmch  was  adopted  from  the  romance 
languages  into  English,  had  no  donbt 
the  same  sound  as  at  present,  that  is, 
it  was  the  Qerman  to,  and  the  w  was 
the  German  u.  [That  is,  Ges.  con- 
ihsee  (y,  w)  with  (bh,  n)  in  common 
with  moist  Germans.] 

As  in  ags.  g  passes  into  German  to, 
BO  in  fr.  words  mitial  tr  becomes  ff  or 
fu.  Whether  this  change  was  made 
in  English  by  the  analogy  of  the  ags. 
dements  or  nrom  some  other  dialect  of 
old  fir.,  in  which  probably  both  forms 
were  in  nse,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
The  following  are  examples :  wiket,  fr. 
guichet  10026 ;  awayt,  fr.  aguet  7239 ; 
wardrobe,  fir.  garderobe  14983.  To 
these  appear  to  belong  warier  and 
wawtear,  though  they  may  derive  from 
the  frankic  warjan  wastan, 

III.  linguals. 

^  is  an  additional  letter,  but  is  sel- 
dom used,  as  laser  242.  Ch.  generally 
writes  s  for  z. 

lY.  Gutturals. 

C  before  «,  i  was  probably  s  as  now. 
Fr.  pn  now  pronounced  as  German  t^\ 
(nj)  is  reduced  to  »  in  Ch.,  as  Coloyne 
468,  feyne  738,  barreine,  essoine,  oine- 
ment.  0  was  doubled  after  short 
Towels  in  imitation  of  ags. 

The  aspirate  A,  which  seems  to  have 
come  firom  external  sources  into  Eng- 
lish, and  was  scarcely  heard  in  speech, 
was  acknowledged  by  Ch.,  but  has  now 
disappeared,  as :  abhominaciouns  4508. 
In  proheme  7919,  the  h  seems  only  in- 
serted as  a  diaeresis. 

Fr.  qu  before  e  and  i  is  often  changed 
into  k,  as :  phisik  913,  magik  418, 
practike  5769,  cliket  10025. 

Chap,  6.    ApJuBresia  of  unaccented 

French  e,  a. 
Initial  e  is  frequently  omitted  before 
st^epjSCjtis:  stabled,  fr.  establir  2997; 
spices,  ft-,  eepece  3015;  specially  14, 
sqnyer,  fr.  escuver  79,scoler,  fr.escolier 
262 ;  straunge,  n*.  estrange  13.  Similarly 
a,  CjOte  rejected  in  other  words  where 
they  are  now  received,  as:  potecary 
14267,  compare  Italian  bottega  a  shop ; 

frentis  14711>  pistil  9030,  compare 
taUan  pietola,  chieea.  The  initial  a 
in  avytioun  16600,  has  been  subse- 
quently rejected. 


Part  II.    Flbxion. 

Otap,  1.  On  Noune, 

Chap.  2.  On  At^'ectivee. 

Cht^.  3.  OnPrwunma  f  NumeraU, 

Cht^.  4.  On  Verh%. 

Appendix. 

I.    OheoUte    Chaucerian    words   of 
Angloeaxon  origin, 

[An  Gesenins's  words  are  inserted, 
though  some  of  them  are  still  in  fire- 
quent  use,  at  least  provincially,  or  have 
been  recentiy  reviyed.  To  all  such 
words  I  have  prefixed  f.  The  italic 
word  is  Chaucer's,  the  roman  word  is 
ags.,  meanings  and  observations  are  in 
brackets.  Gesenius  seems  to  have  sim- 
ply extracted  this  list  from  Tyrwhitt's 
Glossary  without  verification,  as  he  has 
occasionally  given  a  reference  as  if  to 
Cant.  Tales,  which  belongs  to  Rom.  of 
Rose.  The  Mel.  and  Pers.  T.  refer  to 
the  tales  of  MeUbeus  and  the  Persoun, 
without  any  precise  indication,  as  edi- 
tions differ  so  much.] 

abegge  abycgan  [abide]  3936,  abeffe 
13515,  ahye  12622  agriae  affrisan 
[frighten]  5034,  algates  algaU  aJgeats 
[in  any  case]  573,  7619,  anha/ng  an- 
hangan  [hang  on]  13690,  attry  atterlg 
atter  atterlic  Persons  Tale  [poisonous], 
awreke  avrecan  [wreak]  10768. 

bale  [p.  3791,  barme  bearm  Hapl 
10945,  bedred  beddredda  [bedriadenj 
7351,  9168;  biknowe  becnavan  [con- 
fess] 5306,  blynne  blinnan  [cease]  13099, 
blyve  [quickly,  supr^  p.  380,  col.  2], 
borwe  [suprit  p.  380,  col.  2 ;  where  for 
loan  read  aecurity],  bouk  bCLce  [belly] 
2748,  bgleve  firank.  pilipan,  germ,  blei- 
ben,  [remain]  10897. 

fchafare  ce&p  +  feran  P  germ,  kauf- 
fahren  [chaffer,  bargain]  4558,  elepe 
dypjan  [call]  3432,  [name]  121,  ete., 
colde  [to  turn  cold]  5299,  feop  cop 
[top]  556,  efo^dofjan  [daft]  4206,  dere 
denan  [hurt]  1824,  10554,  deme  deam 
dyrn  [hidden  p.  382]  3278,  3297, 
dighten  dihtan  [dispose]  6349,  16015, 
fdomesman  [judge]  16976. 

eft  aft  eft  [affam]  1671,  5212,  eft- 
eonet  [soon  again]  6390,  eftsoone  16082, 
•feek  e&c  [eke]  5,  felde  yldo  eldo  [old 
age]  6797,  emforth  [supri  p.  666,  col.  2, 
1.  8,]  fere  eqan  [to  plough]  888,  erme 
earmjan  [to  pity]  13727,  erSf  ears  ars 
[arse]  3732,  7276. 
fele  fela  feola  [many]  8793,  fere 

{companionship,  supr^  p.  383],  fJU  fitt 
song]   15296,  Jleme   afiyman   [drive 
away]  17114,>  flogaP  [anow]  17196, 
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fimgt  fkngan  [take]  4797,  forpin$ 
ptnan  [waste  away]  206,  forward  iot^' 
Teaid  [promise]  831,  850,  864,  4460, 
frtyne  ffefregnan  [ask]  12361,  fremde 
finemed  [strange]  10743. 
gaU  galan  Tyell]  6414,  6918,  \gar 

S'iarraJi  [make;  tne  word  is  get  in 
arL,  Heng.,  Corp.,  gar  in  Tyrwhitt] 
4130,  gird&n  geard  gyrdP  [cut  off] 
16032,  gleede  glM  [heat]  3379,  gnide 
gntdan  Fso  Tyr.,  girdyng  Harl.,  gig^ 
gynge  Elles.,  Cam.,  gyggynge  Heng., 

fydgng  Corp.  guUing  Lans.,  tigyng 
^et.]  2604,  gram$  grama,  ffer.  gram 
[grief]  13331,  greyth  hra^an  [pre- 
pare] 4307,  graithe  16080. 

haU  heals  fneck]  4403,  halw  heals- 
jan  [embraoej  16066,  [heende  frank, 
pihandi,  germ,  behende  [swift  P  oonr- 
teons,  snpr^  p.  386]  3199,  6868,  hente 
gehentan  [to  take]  700,  hent  7082, 
herde  hirde  [shepherd]  606,  12120, 
herie  herjan  [j>raise]  6292,  8492,  heste 
haes  [command]  14066,  byheste  4461, 
Atf^tf Jj>romised]  2400,  hete  4764,  fhight 
[call]  1016,  fhie  higan,  on  hye  [in 
haste]  2981,  in  hyghe  [in  haste]  4629. 
kine  hina  fhind  p.  386]  606,  ^holt 
holt,  germ,  nolz  [wood]  6. 

jape  geap  [joke]  707,  4341, 13240, 
[to  joke]  16104. 

kithe  cySan  [announce]  7191,  keked 
germ,  gncken  [Corp.,  loked  Harl.,  liked 
Heng.J  3446,  latered  [delayed]  Pers. 
Tale,  \leehe  laece  3902,  lydne  lyden 
riangu&B[e]  10749,  leemes  leoma  [ray : 
hemee  Harl.]  16416,  lere  laeran  [teach] 
6491, 10002,  Iwene  [lightning]  lige  P 
more  probably  than,  hlifjan  6868, 
flewediajs^di  leayed  [ignorant]  6928, 
7690,  liued  lysan  [loosed]  11482,  [re- 
mission]  11660,  lith  UiS  [limb]  16361, 
litherly  lySr  iat$[bad],  ger.  liederlich, 
3299. 

make  maga  mS^,  [hosband]  6667, 
[wife]  9698,  [match]  2668. 

nmnpnm  nemnan  nemjan  [name] 
4927,  note  notu  [business]  4066. 

oned  [nnited]  7660. 

t|Mm  panne  [brainpan,  skull]  16438. 

rathe  bra's  hn£9  [quick]  14610, 
freeehe  recan  [reck,  care]  2247,  4614, 
reed  raed  [advice]  3627,  [to  advise] 
3073,  reyse  goth.  urraisjan  [travel]  64, 
ry8  arisan,  germ,  reisholz  [twig]  3324, 
roune  rdn  7132,  roume  10630,  rode 
rade  [ruddiness,  face]  3317,  16138. 

feawe  saeu  [saying]  1628,  eehatoe 
scuva  scua  [shade,  grove]  4366,  6968, 
ehymeryng  sciman  scimjan,  ger.  schim- 
mem,  [Heng.,  glymeryng  ]£url.]  4296, 


eeheene  seine  8ce6ne  sodne,  ger.  schon 
[beautiful]  1070,  10202,  -fehepen  scy- 
pen,  ger.  schoppen  [siable]  6463, 
eehimde  sce6nde  [disgrace]  16316, 
faibbe  sib  [relation]  Mel.,  eikurly 
frank,  sihhur,  germ,  sicher  137,  eecur 
[ib.]  9682,  sithe  bUS  [times]  6676, 6168, 
eithen  eith  ain  silSiSan  4478,  1817,  eetk 
6234,  eehenehith  scencan  [pour  out 
wine]  9696,  amyths  smi'San  [foigej 
3760,  eonde  sand  [message,  messenger] 
4808,  14630,  faparre  sparrau  [spar' 
992,  ttarf  stsdrf  [died]  936,  4703, 
eteven  stiffen  [▼oice]  10464,  atoumU 
stund  [space  of  time]  3990,  fatreen 
stre6nan  [parents]  8033,  awelte  sveltan 
[die]  3703,  awelde  1368,  aweven  svefen 
[dream]  16408,  etc.,  ewithe  vnX 
[quickly]  6067. 

ftene  te6na  [loss]  3108,  thetcea  ^ekf 
[morals]  8286,  tholid  bdljan  [suffer] 
7128,  fthrepe  )>reapjan  [blame]  12764, 
twynne  tvtnjan  tve6njan  [doubt,  sepa- 
rate] 837,  13846. 

unetke  ek6e  [uneasily]  3123,  tmkek 
unhaelu  [affliction]  13631,  unrigkt  un- 
riht  [injury]  6676. 

wanhope  vanjan  +  hopa  [despair] 
1261,  f<70/A;»t;  vlacjanP  frank,  welchon, 
germ,  verwelkt  [withered]  14163, 
fwelken  volcen  9000,  [Harl.  reads 
heven  16217,  Tyr.  welken],  ftande 
[went]  21,  tohil  er  [shortly,  just  now] 
13266,  fiohilom  hvilum,  ger.  weilana 
861,  wisae  visan  [shew]  6690,  wane 
vunjan  [dwell]  337,  ftoood  vdd  [mad] 
1331,  t(7ooe;iM  [rageth]  12396. 

yerne  geome  6676,  fyede  eode  [went] 
13069,  ytcya  gewis  [certainly]  6040. 

II.  Obaolete  Chatteerian  worda  of 
French  origin. 

[The  italic  word  is  Chaucer's,  the 
roman  the  old  French  as  given  by 
Gesenius  on  Ihe  authority  of  Roquefort ; 
when  this  is  not  addea  the  word  was 
unchanged  bj  Chaucer.  Meanings  and 
remarks  are  in  brackets.  This  list  again 
contains  many  words  not  really  obso- 
lete, here  marked  with  f.] 

agregge  am-egier  [aggravate]  MeL, 
amoneste  [amnonishl  Mel.,  anientiaaed 
anientir  [annihilatea]  Mel.,  araee  ar- 
rachier  [tear]  8979,  farray,  [order] 
8138,  [state,  condition]  718,  8841, 
4719,  [dress]  8860,  [escort]  8821,  [to 
put  in  order]  8837,  arette  arester  [ac- 
cuse, impute]  726  [Harl.,  Corp.,  Pet., 
Lans.,  have  ret^  rette^  the  others  imi- 
rette],  2731,  faesoile  [solve,  absolve] 
9628,  attempre  attemprer  16324,  Mel., 
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mwrniU  ayanter  [boast]  5985,  ovaim- 
tour  [boaster]  Mel.,  avoutrie  [adultery] 
6888,  advotUrU  9309,  auter  aatier  2294, 
awayt  aguet  [watch]  7241,  16211, 
aytl  aiel  [grand&ther]  [ayel  Harl., 
ayeU  Corp.,  Lans.,  am  Elles,  Heng^. 
Cam.,  eUe  Pet.]  2479. 

fbareuftie  baraigne  [barren]  8324, 
hareyn  1979,  fbauderyXAvAemd  [joy] 
1928,  ibenewun  beneison  9239,  blandise 
blandir  Pers.  T.,  bobauncs  boubance 
6151,  borel  burel  [rough  dark  dress] 
5938,  [rough]  11028,  bribe  [broken 
meat  alter  a  meal]  6960,  [beg]  4415, 
burned  bumir  1985. 

eantel  [fragment]  3010,  -featel  catels 
[ffoods]  542,  4447,  feharboele  [carbun- 
cle] 15279,  ehesteyn  chastaigne  [chest- 
nut] 2924,  ehiva^hie  chevauch^e  [ca- 
Talry  expedition]  85,  ehivaehe  16982, 
cleryeoun  clergeon  [acolyte]  14914, 
eorrtfOTjMi^fe  [corruptible]  3012,  eoetage 
[cost]  5831,  ewine  [practice,  cunning] 
606,  eoulpe  [fault]  Pers.  T.,  cuetumanee 

[custom]    15997,    ereaunee   creancier 
act  on  credit]  14700,  14714. 

dereyne  derainier  [proye  justness  of 
daim]  1611,  1633,  delyver  delivre 
[quick]  84,  f  disarray  desarray  [con- 
rasionj  Pers.  T.,  dieputieoun  disputison 
[dispute]  11202,  dole  dol  [grief,  no  re- 
ference given,  4*38],  drewery  druerie 
[fideUtyJ15303. 

egrimmgne  agrimoine  [agrimony] 
12728,  eneheeoun  enchaison  [cause] 
10770,  engendrure  [generation]  5716, 
engregge  engreger  [aggravate]  Pers.  T., 
enhorte  enhorter  [exhort]  2853,  fentent 

S intention]     3173,     feechue     eschuir 
avoid]  Mel.,  eesoine  essoigne  [excuse] 
^en,  T.,    estres   [situation,    plan    of 
house]  1973,  4293. 

faiteur  faiteor  [idle  fellow,  no  re- 
ference], faUe  fulser  [to  falsify]  3175, 
ffey  Ue  [faith]  3284,  ffere  [fierce] 
1600,  fetys  [beautiful]  157,  JUtunce 
fiance  [trust,  false  reference,  6' 1671 
fortune  fortuner  [render  prosperousj 
419. 

garget  gargate  [neck]  16821,  fgent 
[genteel]  3234,  gyn  engin  [trick]  10442, 
1 3093,  giteme  gisteme  guiteme  [ffuitar] 
3333,  4394,  gonfenon  [standaRl  6*62, 
gounfaueoun  6*37]  • 

fharie  harier  [persecute]  2728  [rent 
Wr.,  haried,  the  Six  MSS.],  herburgage 
[dwelling]  4327,  humblesee  [humble- 
ness] 4585. 

jambeux  [legvings]  15283,  jangle 
jangler  [to  jest]  10534,  [a  jest]  6989, 


Juwiee  juise  [judgment]  1741,  troiw 
ireux  [angry]  7598. 

laehesse  [negligence]  Pers.  T.,  letua~ 
ries  [electuanesj  428,  9683,  letterure 
lettr^ure  [literature]  15982,  12774, 
loos  los  [praise,  good  fame]  13296, 
Mel.,  losmgour  [flatterer]  16812. 

Mahoun  Mahon  [Maliomet]  4644, 
fmaistrie  [master's  skill]  3383,  [mas- 
tery] 6622,  9048,  fmalieon  maleiceon 
[malediction]  Pers.  T.,  fmanaee  ma- 
nacher  [menace]  9626,  moat  mat  [sad] 
957,  matrimoigne  [matrimony]  9447, 
maumet  mahommet  [idol]  Pers.  T., 
mereiable  [merciful]  15099,  mee^ 
Reper]  Pers.  T.,  meeetrie  peprosy]  Pers. 
T.,  fmewe  mue  [place  for  keeping  birds] 
351,  10957,  meeter  [mystery,  business, 
trade]  615,  1342  [except  in  Harl., 
which  reads  eheer.] 

nakere  nacaires  [kettledrums]  2513, 
nyee  [foolish]  6520,  nyeete  4044. 

foynement  oignement  633,  olifauni 
o\i£aD.t  [elephant]  15219,  opye  [opium] 
1474. 

f  palmer  palmier  13,  parage  [parent- 
age] 5832,  parjlght  parfyt  parfit  [per- 
fect] 72,  3011,  parte  parter  [take  part 
in]  9504,  f penance  [penitence]  Pers. 
T.,  [penance]  223,  [affliction]  5224, 
11052,  penant  [penitent]  15420,  pO' 
raille  [poor  people]   247,  prow  prou 

fprofitjj  13715,  fpurveance  pourveance 
providence,  forethought]  1254,  6152, 
3566,  puterie  [whor^om]  Pers.  T., 
putour  [whoremonger]  Pers.  T. 

rage  ragier  [sport]  3273,  real  [royal] 
15630,  rially  [royally]  380,  reneye 
rentier  [renounce]  4760,  4796,  repeire 
[return]  10903,  respite  11886,  f route 
[crowd]  ger.  rotte,  624. 

f solas  [joy,  pleasure]  800,  3654, 
sourde  sourare  [to  rise]  Pers.  T.,  mr- 
quedrie  [presumption]  Pers.  T. 

to^/[Lnclination,  desire]  5557,  Pers. 
T.  tester  testiere  [horse's  head  armour] 
2501,  textuef  [texted  wel  Wr.,  having 
a  power  of  citing  texts]  17167,  transm 
m^t(7tf  transmuer  [translated  Wr.]  8261, 
tretys  traictis  [well  made,  streight  Wr.  J 
152,  ftriaele  [remedy]  4899,  trine  trin 
[triune]  11973. 

vasselage  [bravery]  3056,  fverray 
[true]  6786,  fversijiour  versifieur 
versifyer]  Mel.,  viage  v6age  [journey] 
77,  4679,  t9iYa»7^  [victuals]  mi,  void 
voider  [to  remove]  8786,  [to  depart] 
11462,  [to  leave,  make  empty]  9689. 

ufariee  garir  [heal]  12840,  [grow 
whole],  Mel.  fwastour  gasteur  [waster] 
9409. 
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M.  Eapp  on  thb  Pbonitnciation  of  Cuauceh. 

Dr.  Moritz  Bapp,  at  the  conclusioii  of  bis  VBrgUichmde  Oram- 
mattk,  vol.  3,  pp.  166-179,  has  given  his  opinion  concerning  the 
pronunciation  of  Chaucer,  cliiefly  on  d  priori  grounds,  using  Wright's 
edition,  and  has  appended  a  phonetic  transcription  of  the  opening 
lines  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  as  a  specimen.  This  account  is  here 
annexed,  slightly  abridged,  with  the  phonetic  spelling  transliterated 
into  palaeotype,  preserving  aU  the  peculiarities  of  the  original,  suck 
as  absence  of  accent  mark,  duplication  of  consonants,  German  (bh) 
for  (w),  modem  English  errors  of  pronunciation,  etc.  A  few 
marks  are  added  in  brackets. 


The  liquidfl  are  to  be  pronounced  as 
written,  and  hence  I  is  not  mute, 
though  there  is  a  trace  of  its  disap- 
pearance in  the  form  (Hof)  for  (Half). 
The  transposition  of  r  is  not  complete ; 
we  again  find  (renne)  for  (imon),  and 
(brenne)  for  (biman),  English  (rann, 
wm)^  (thurkh)  through  is  unchanged, 
rbird)  and  (brid)  are  both  'iued« 
(threshe)  replaces  (therskon),  and 
(breste)  replaces  (berston),  English 
Qxfnt), 

Among  the  labials,  b  remains  after 
m  in  (lamb),  but  (limm)  is  without  the 

S resent  mute  b.  For  (nemnan)  we 
ave  the  peculiar  (nempnen),  and 
similarly  (dampnen^  to  damn.  Final 
/  as  in  (ohiif)  wife,  is  also  written 
medially  wive,  that  is,  in  the  French 
fikshion,  because  v  tended  towards  /in 
the  middle  ages.  But  initially,  in 
order  to  preserre  the  pure  German  (bh), 
recourse  was  had  to  the  reduplication 
uu  or  w.  On  w  after  a  vowel  see 
below.  (Bh)  sometimes  arises  from  a 
guttural,  as  sottoe,  that  is,  (sorbhe) 
now  9orrow  =  {aonoo),  from  aorg. 

Among  the  dentals  d  and  t  occasion 
no  difficulty,  and  s  has,  by  French  in- 
fluence, become  pure  (s),  [Dr.  Eapp 
holds  it  to  have  been  (sj)  in  ags.  J 
especially  as  it  sometimes  results  from 
b.  The  z  is  merely  an  a.  The  most 
difficult  point  is  th.  In  ags.,  we  have 
shewn  [8upr&  p.  655,  note]  that  it  had 
only  one  value  (th).  I  consider  that 
this  is  also  the  case  for  this  dialect. 
As  r^^ds  the  initial  sound,  which  in 
the  English  pronouns  is  (dh),  there  is 
not  only  no  proof  of  this  softening,  but 
the  contrary  results  from  v.  12589 

So  faren  we,  if  I  schal  say  the  sothe. 

Kow,  quod  cure  ost,  yit  let  me  talke 
to  the. 
The  form  aotke  has  here  assumed  a 
false  French  e,  since  the  ags.  is  (sooth) 


and  English  (suuth),  [it  may  be  the 
adverbial  e,  or  the  definite  e,  according 
as  the  is  taken  as  the  pronoun  or  the 
definite  article,]  which  must  therefore 
have  here  been  called  (soothe),  as  thia 
th  is  always  hard,  and  as  to  the,  i.e. 
(too  thee)  rhymes  with  it,  shewing  that 
the  e  or  aothe  was  audible  if  not  long, 
and  that  the  th  of  to  the  was  neces- 
sarily hard,  as  the  English  (tun  dhii) 
would  have  been  no  rhyme,  [but  see 
Bomk  p.  3181.      Similar  rhymes  are 
(aiuu  thee)  allow  thee,  and  (juuthe^ 
youth,  (nii  thee)  hie  thee,  and  (sbhiithe) 
quickly,  [suprlipp.  318, 444,  n.  2].  The 
Anglosaxon  value  of  the  letters  must 
be  presumed  until  there  is  an  evident 
sign  of  some  change  having  occurred. 
For  the  medial  English  th  we  have  a 
distinct  testimony  that  the  Icelandic 
and  Danish  softening  of  d  into  (dh) 
had  not  yet  occurred,  for  the  best  MSS. 
retain  tne  ags.  d,  thus :  ags.  (feder) 
here  f fader),  now  (faadher),  (goderjon) 
here  ^oder)  now(g8Bdhdh9r),(tog«dere) 
here  l^gBOer)  now  (togEdhdharJ,  (bha- 
der)  here  (bhuder)  now  (uBdhdhw), 
weather,  (moodor)  here  (miooder)  now 
fmadhdhar)   motner,   (khbhider^  here 
(khbhider)  now  (huidhdhar)  wnither, 
(thider)  here  (thider)  now  (dhidhdhar) 
thither.      Inferior  MS.  have  fatherf 
gather,  thither,  ete.,  shewing  that  the 
softening  of  d  into  the  Danish  (dh) 
began  soon  after  Chaucer.    Butwken 
we  find  the  d  in  Chaucer  it  follows  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  the  ^nuine 
old  ]7  (th)  as  in  (broother,  fethen  when 
here  written  brother,  fether,  could  only 
have  had  the  sound  (th),  and  could 
not  have    been  pronounced  like  the 
(bradhdhar,  fsdhdnar).    The  ags.  ^»W 
is  here  (kuth)  and  also  (kud)  or  (kuna) 
for  (kun-de.^ 

Ainong  tne  gutturals,  k  is  written 
for  c  when  e  or  t  follows,  and  before 
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m  as  (knsn)  knew.  The  reduplicated 
form  u  ek.  The  ff  is  pure  (e)  in  the 
German  words,  bnt  in  French  words 
tiiie  syllables  y«,  gi,  haye  the  Proyen<;al 
lonnas  (dzhe,  dzhi),  which  is  certainly 
beyond  the  Imown  range  of  Norman  or 
OM  Frendi,  where  g  is  resoWed  into 
iioiple  (zh),  bnt  here  ggntil  is  still 
(dzhentil)  not  (zhentil).  Similarly 
romanio  eh  is  (tsh),  and  this  yalue 
is  applied  to  old  naturalised  words, 
in  which  the  hiss  has  arisen  from 
kj  as  (tshertsh)  from  (kirk),  (tshaifp) 
fifom  ^eapjon)  cheapen,  and  in 
thoronf  nly  German  words  (tshild 
from  (kild)  child ;  and  (elk)  be- 
eomea  (^^tsh)  each.  Reduplication  is 
expressed  by  ceh,  representing  the 
sharpened  (tsh)  [ie.  which  shortens  the 
preceding  yowel]  so  that  (bhnekka) 
exile  becomes  icreeeke,  and  sometimes 
wretek^  which  can  only  mean  (bhrstsh) ; 
fimilarly  from  (fekkan^  comes  (fetshei 
and  in  tiie  same  way  (retshe,  stretshe} 
and  the  obscure  eaeeke  =  (kotshe), 
which  comes  from  the  Norman  eaehier. 
although  (tshose)  also  occurs  from  the 
French  ekasaer.  The  teduplicated  a 
occasions  some  difficulty.  In  Frencn 
words  abbregier  can  only  giye  abregge 
s(abredzhe),  and  loger  giyes  (lodzhe), 
etc.,  bnt  the  hiss  is  not  so  certain  in 
brigge  bridge,  egge  edge,  point,  hegge 
hedge,  as  now  preyalent,  oecause  we 
iSnd  aJso  ligge  and  lie  from  (ligiran) 
now  (lai),  loj^ge  and  (Innie)  from  ^eg- 
i)  now  (}ee\,  and  (abEsie^  m>m 
ggan)  now  (bai).  Similarly  (bEgse) 
,  oeg,  now  (bEg),  which,  as  I  be- 
lieye,  was  formed  from  (buufon)  or 
(hBgean)  to  bow.  Here  we  nnd  mo- 
aem  (dzh)  and  hence  the  (dzh)  of  the 
former  cases  is  doubtfdl. 

The  softening  of  g  into  (j)  is  a 
dighter  difference.  The  letter  (j)  does 
not  occur  in  ags.,  and  has  been  replaced 
in  an  uncertain  way  by  «,  g,  ge.  In 
Chancer  the  simple  sign  g  is  employed 
[more  generally  j*  the  v  is  due  to  the 
editor,  p.  310],  which  often  goes  for- 
tiier  man  in  English,  as  we  naye  not 
only  {ieet)  a  year,  but  give  and  (jsye, 
tat^  forjBte,  ioty  ojm,  ajEnst)  and  (bb) 
or  jm)  an  egg. 

The  termimition  ig  drops  its  g,  as 
(pEni)  for  penig,  and  the  particle  ae 
asumes  the  form  t,  as  (inuukh)  enough, 
Hbhis')  certain,  and  in  the  participles 
(itaken)  taken,  fimAAd)  made,  (islAA^ 
or  ^isbnn)  slain, jfiseoie)  seen,  (ibhriten) 
wnttan,  etc.      From  (geliike)  comes 


iiliik)  or    filiitsh),   and  the   suffixed 
-Uik)  is  reauced  to  Qij, 

The  old  pronunciation  (qg)  must  be 
retained  for  ng,  thus  (loqg,  i^£i^)  ^ 
(leqger) ;  there  is  no  certain  eyidenoe 
for  (loqq).  The  French  nasal  is  in  pre- 
ference expressed  by  ».  What  the 
Frenchman  wrote  raieon  and  pro- 
nounced (rsEsoq*)  is  here  written  reaotm 
and  called  (resuun),  as  if  the  (^)  were 
unknown.  As  tiie  termination  in 
givende  has  assumed  the  form  {giving)^ 
we  might  conjecture  the  sound  to  be 
(giyiq),  because  the  form  comes  direct 
nrom  (giyin),  as  the  Scotch  and  com- 
mon people  still  say,  but  we  must  re- 
member tnat  giving  also  answers  to  the 
German  Oebung,  in  which  the  ^  is 
significant. 

We  now  come  to  A,  which  ia  also 
a  difficulty.  That  initial  h  before  a 
yowel  had  now  become  (h^  as  in  Ger- 
man of  the  xiu  th  century,  is  yery  pro- 
bable, because  h  was  also  wril^n  in 
Latin  and  French  words,  and  is  still 
spoken.  Chaucer  has  occasionally 
elided  the  mlent  e  in  the  French  foshion 
before  A,  which  was  certainly  an  error 
[was  freilieh  ein  Misagrijf  war! 
shared  by  Orrmin,  supr^  p.  490,  and 
intermediate  writers,  who  were  free 
from  French  influence.]  For  the  me- 
dial A,  the  dialect  perceiyed  its  differ- 
ence from  (h^,  and  hence  used  the  new 
combination  gh,  known  in  the  old 
Flemish,  where  Uie  soft  (kh)  has  been 
deyeloped  from  g.  The  ags.  niht^ 
(nikht)  became  night  =  (nikht),  and 
similarly  thurgh  =  (thurkh).  For 
(khlEakhon)  we  haye  lawh,  and 
iaughf  ]&oth  =(lAAkh);  (sEakh)  giyes 
eawh  =  (sAAkh)  or  seigh  =  (sEskh). 
Before  /,  fi,  r,  the  ags.  h  has  disap- 
peared, but  ags.  (khbhiite)  is  here 
somewhat  singularly  written  white,  a 
transposition  of  hwite.  Had  h  been 
silent  it  would  have  been  omitted  as  in 
A/,  Aft,  Ar,  but  as  it  was  different  fix>m 
an  ordinary  A  before  a  yowel,  this  ab- 
normal sign  for  (khbh),  formed  on  the 
analogy  of  gh,  came  into  use,  and 
really  mgnified  an  abbreyiated  heayy 
ghw.  Hence  (khbhiite^  retained  its 
Anglosaxon  sound  in  Chaucer's  time. 
[Rapp  could  not  distinguish  English  w 
firom  (u),  and  hence  to  him  wh  was 
(nu),  the  real  meaning  of  wh  thus 
escaped  him.  His  theory  is  that  A 
was  always  (kh)  in  the  old  Teutonic 
languages,] 

We  naye  still  to  consider  sk  and  At. 
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The  former  was  softened  to  (sjkj)  in 
aga.,  and  hence  prepared  the  way  for 
the  simple  (ah),  and  this  ma^  haye 
nearly  occurrea  hy  Chancer's  time,  a« 
he  writes  seh  whicn  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  French  eh=(iBh),  as  the 
Italian  sei  to  cij »  shewine  the  omission 
of  the  initial  t.  Somie  MSS.  use  a»h 
and  eyen  the  present  sh,  the  guttural 
bein^  entirely  forgotten.  The  ags.  k9 
remains,  but  ak  is  still  transposed  into 
kt  in  the  bad  old  way,  as  axe^{a\aifi) 
for  (aske). 

For  the  yowels,  Gesenius  has  come 
to  conclusions,  which  are  partly  based 
on  Grimm's  Grammar,  and  partly  due 
to  his  haying  been  preoccupied  with 
modem  English,  and  haye  no  firm 
foundation.  The  Englishmen  of  the 
present  day  haye  no  more  idea  how  to 
read  their  own  old  language,  than  the 
Frenchmen  theirs.  We  Germans  are 
less  prejudiced  in  these  matters,  and 
can  judge  more  freely.  Two  conditions 
are  necessary  for  reading  old  English 
correctly— first,  to  read  Anglosaxon 
correctly,  whence  the  dialect  arose; 
secondly,  to  read  old  French  correctly, 
on  whose  orthography  the  old  English 
was  quite  unmistakably  modelled. 
[The  complete  catena  of  old  English 
writers  now  known,  renders  this  asser- 
tion more  than  doubtful.  See  supr^ 
p.  588,  n.  2,  and  p.  640.] 

We  must  presume  that  the  old 
French  a  was  pure  (a).  The  ags.  a, 
was  lowers  (a).  The  English  ortho- 
graphy paid  no  attention  to  this  differ- 
ence, and  hence  spoke  French  a  as  (a). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  if  we 
obserye  that  this  a  was  lengthened  into 
au  or  ato^  the  yalue  of  which  from  a 
French  point  of  yiew  was  (aa),  as  it 
still  is  m  English,  as  straunffe,  de^ 
maundCy  tyraunt^  graunte,  haunte.  In 
all  these  cases  tiie  Englishman  en- 
deayours  to  imiteto  French  nasality  by 
the  combination  (aau).  [This  au  for 
a  only  occurs  before  »,  see  supr^  p. 
143,  and  vahk  Chap.  YIII.,  {  3]. 

llie  old  short  yowel  a  hence  remains 
(a)  as  in  ags,  thus  (makjon)  is  in  the 
oldest  documente  (makie,  maki^  and 
afterwards  (make),  where  the  (a)  need 
no  more  be  prolonged  by  the  accent 
than  in  the  German  maehm  (makh*^), 
and  we  may  read  (makke).  [But  see 
Orrmin's  makenn^  p.  492^. 

The  most  important  point  is  that  the 
ags.  false  diphthongs  are  again  oyer- 
come ;  instead  of  (salle)  we  haye  the 


older  form  (alle),  instead  of  (sksaip)  we 
find  (sharpe)  ete.  The  nasal  (on),  as 
in  ags.,  is  disposed  to  fall  into  (on),  as 
(bond,  lond,  drook,  begonne),  ete. 

The  greatest  aoubt  might  arise  from 
the  ajB;8.  a  or  rather  (ee)  appearing  aa 
(ff)  without  mutetion;  thus,  ags.  (thiet, 
khbhiet,  bhster,  smsel)  again  fall  into 
(that,  khbhat,  bhater,  smal).  The  men- 
tation is  reyoked — ^that  means,  the  ags. 
mutation  had  preyailed  in  literature, but 
not  with  the  whole  mass  of  the  people, 
and  hence  in  the  present  popular  for- 
mation might  revert  to  the  olaer  sound, 
for  it  is  undeniable  that  although  the 
present  Englishman  says  (dhsdt)  with 
a  muteted  a,  he  pronounces  (Huot, 
UAAtor,  smAAl)  what,  water,  small, 
without  a  mutate.  In  most  cases  the 
non-muteted  form  may  be  explained  by 
a  flexion,  for  if  (dseg)  in  i^.  gaye  the 
plural  (dagas),  we  may  nncferstand  how 
Chaucer  writes  at  one  time  (dsn}  day 
and  at  another  (dAA)  daw  for  day, 

Short  e  remains  unchanged  as  (b) 
under  the  accent,  when  unaccented  it 
Had  perhaps  become  (d).  £yen  in  aea. 
it  interchanges  with  t ,  y,  as  (tohirtw) 
or  (tshertsh)  church.  The  ags.  eo  is 
again  overcome,  for  although  forms  like 
beo^  beofy  still  occur  in  the  oldest  monu- 
ments, tf  is  the  later  form,  so  that 
(stsorra)  star  again  becomes  (stErre^, 
and  (g^lu)  yellow  gives  (jElbhe,  j(Bla), 
(fsol)  fell  becomes  (fell,  fill),  ete.  A 
short  (b)  sometimes  rhymes  with  along 
one  in  Chancer,  as  (mede,  rwde)  mea- 
dow, red.  Such  false  rhymes  are  how- 
ever found  in  German  poetry  of  the 
XIII  th  century,  and  they  are  fiir  from 
justifying  us  in  introducing  the  modem 
long  vowel  into  such  woras  as  (make, 
msae),  ete. 

The  old  long  yowel  e  is  here  {ee),  as 
appears  all  the  more  certainly  from  its 
not  being  distinguished  in  writing  from 
the  short.  [Rapp  writes  i  ^,  but  he 
usually  pairs  e  e,  \ik  =  {ee  e,  bb  b),  the 
{ee)  being  doubtful,  {ee,  ee).  This 
arises  frt>m  German  habits,  but  in 
reality  in  closed  syllables  (b)  is  more 
freouent  than  (e),  if  a  distinction  has 
to  DC  made.  It  would  perhaps  have 
represented  Rapp  more  correctly  to 
have  written  {ee  e,  bb  e),  but  I  oon- 
sidered  myself  bound  to  the  other  dis- 
tribution, although  it  leads  here  to  the 
absurdity  of  maxing  (m,  b)  a  pair]. 
The  quantity  of  the  lu^.  must  be  re- 
tained, hence  (seekon,  k^ene)  can  only 
give  (stfffke,  keen)  seek,  keen,  and  from 
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(sbhMe)  we  also  obtain  (soote),  with 
omitted  (««),  compare  Norse  (scecet) 
sweet.  [The  carenil  notation  of  quan- 
tity by  Omnin  points  him  ont  as  a 
better  anthority  for  this  later  period.] 
Lonf  {ee)  also  replaces  ags.  a  as  (h^^re, 
SM,  eleepe)  hare,  sea,  sleep,  and  the  old 
long  ^o  as  (8««ke,  We  l«^e,  d^^pe, 
iaheese)  seek,  lief,  deep,  choose,  and 
finally  the  old  long  ^a  as  (eek)  firom 
(6ak),  and  similarly  (greeid,  b^fne, 
tsh«^)  great,  bean,  cheapen.  These 
different  Ue)  rhyme  together  and  have 
regularly  become  (ii)  in  modem  Eng- 
lish. There  is  no  donbt  about  short 
t,  and  long  i  could  not  have  been  a 
^phthong,  because  the  French  ortho- 
graphy had  no  suspicion  of  such  a 
sound.  Ags.  tf  is  sometimes  rendered 
by  ui  as  fuire  fire,  which,  however, 
aueady  rhymes  with  (miire)  and  must 
therefore  have  sounded  (fiire).  The 
(yy)  had  become  (ii)  even  in  ags.,  so 
that  (bruud)  becomes  (briide),  etc. 
Least  of  all  can  we  suppose  short  t  in 
(bhilde,  tshilde,  finde)  wud,  child,  find, 
to  be  diphthongal,  or  even  long,  as  the 
orthography  would  have  otherwise  been 
quite  different. 
Short  0  may  retain  its  natural  sound 

!0),  and  often  replaces  ags.  «,  thus 
sumiir)  gives  (summer),  and  (khnut, 
further)  give  (not,  farther)  nut,  mrther. 
In  these  cases  the  Englishman  gene- 
rally recurs  to  the  mutate  of  (u),  to  be 
presently  mentioned. 

Long  0  in  Chaucer  unites  two  old 
long  vowels,  (aa)  in  (Hoome),  some- 
times  (HAm),  (gooet  from  (gAAst), 
(oothe)  m)m  (aa£)  oath,  (Hoote)  from 
(HAt)  ;  and  the  old  {oo)  in  (booke, 
tooke,  foote,  soothe).  $oth  (oo)  rhvme 
together,  and  must  have,  therefore, 
closely  resembled  each  other ;  they  can 
scarcely  have  been  the  same,  as  they 
afterwards  separated ;  the  latter  may 
have  inclinea  to  (u)  and  has  become 
qjadte  (u). 

The  sound  of  (u)  is  in  the  French 
ftahion  constantly  denoted  by  ou,  [But 
see  supr^  p.  425, 1.  3.  Bapp  is  pro- 
bably wrong  in  attributing  the  intro- 
duction to  French  influence.]  French 
raison  was  written  rainm  by  the  Anglo- 
Norman,  and  resotm  by  Chaucer,  which 
could  have  only  sounded  (resuun).  A 
diphthong  is  impossible,  as  the  name 
Caweasoua  Caucasus  rhymes  with  AotM, 
and  resoun  with  toun.  Hence  the 
sound  must  have  been  (huus,  tuun)  as 
in  all  German  dialects  of  this  date. 


Hence  we  have  (flunr)  flower  for  the 
French  (fleecer).  The  real  difilculty 
consists  in  determining  the  quantity  of 
the  vowel,  as  it  is  not  shewn  by  the 
spelling.  Position  would  require  a 
short  ni)  in  cases  like  (shulder,  hund, 
stund,  Dunden)  shoulder,  old  (skulder), 
hound,  hour,  bound ;  but  the  old 
(sookhte)  must  produce  a  fsuukhte) 
sought  ;  and  cases  like  (brukhte, 
thukhte)  brought,  thought,  are  doubt- 
ful. 

On  the  other  hand  the  vowel  written 
u,  must  have  been  the  mutate  common 
to  the  French,  Icelander,  Dutchman, 
Swede.  The  true  sound  is  therefore 
an  intermediate,  which  may  have  fluc- 
tuated between  (ob,  u,  y),  (lyst,  kyrs) 
desire,  curse.  These  u  generally  de- 
rive from  ags.  u,  not  y.  The  use  of 
this  sound  in  the  unaccented  syllable  is 
remarkable.  The  ags.  (bathjan)  has  two 
forms  of  the  participle  (bathod,  bothed). 
Hence  the  two  forms  in  Chaucer, 
(bothyd)  or  rather  (bothud)  exactly  as 
in  Icelandic  [where  theti=(d),  not  (u), 
supr&  p.  548],  the  second  (bathid, 
bathed).  Later  English,  however, 
could  not  flx  this  intermediate  sound, 
and  hence,  forced  by  the  mutations,  gave 
the  short  u  the  colourless  natural  vowel 
a),  except  before  r  where  we  still  hear 
f),  [meaning,  perhaps  (a>).  This  theo- 
retical account  does  not  seem  to  re- 
present the  facts  of  the  case.]  The 
above  value  of  short  (u)  in  old  Eng- 
lish is  proved  by  all  French  words 
having  this  orthography.  Sometimes 
Chaucer  endeavours  to  express  long 
(yy)  by  «*,  as  fruitj  where,  however, 
we  may  suspect  the  French  diphthong ; 
but  generally  he  writes  nature  lor 
(nat^e)  without  symbolising  the 
length.  We  should  not  be  misled  by 
the  retention  of  the  pure  (u^  in  mo- 
dem English  for  a  few  of  tnese  mu- 
tated Uf  as  (fall,  putt,  shudd,  fruut). 
These  anomalies  establish  no  more 
against  the  clear  rule  than  the  few  pure 
(a)  of  modem  English  prove  anything 
against  its  ancient  value. 

The  written  diphthongs  cause  pecu- 
liar difiiculties.  The  combinations  at, 
ay,  eif  01/y  must  have  their  French 
sound  (bb),  but  as  they  often  arise 
from  (sg)  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
interme£ate  half-diphthongal  or  triph- 
thoneal  (sEi) ;  thus  (dsege)  gives  (dra) 
or  (oeb).  From  6age)  we  have  the 
variants  eye,  ye^  eighe,  yghe^  so  that 
the  sound  varies   as    {eete,  iije,    iie, 
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Bikhe,  iikhe).  Similarly  (niikhe)  and 
(HJie)  bigb,  and  (nEBkne,  niie)  nigh. 
We  nave  already  considered  au,  aw,  to 
haTe  been  (aa).  The  ags.  (kgfo,  lakh) 
law,  gives  lawef  which  perhaps  bor- 
dered on  a  triphthongal  ^lAAae).  In 
the  tame  way  we  occasionally  find 
(dAAne)  day,  in  two  syllables,  instead 
'  of  the  nsnal  (dss),  affs.  (daeg,  d^gas), 
and  from  ags.  (sAAbhl)  comes  8aule= 
(sAAle)  and  aoule,  wuch  could  have 
only  been  (gaule).  The  medial  otp=: 
ouy  that  is,  (nu),  but  before  a  Towel  it 
might  also  border  on  a  triphthong; 
thus  lotph  =  (luukh)  low,  is  also  written 
lowe  =  (looue)  P  Oughen  s=  (uukhen), 
and  also  owen  s=  (oojubh),  now  oum  = 
(oon).  Similarly  growe  may  have 
yaried  between  (gruue,  grooue)  and  so 
on  with  many  others.     These  cases 

S've  most  room  for  doubt,  and  the 
alect  was  probably  unsettled.  But 
the  diphthong  eu,  ew,  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt;  it  cannot  be  French  (ce) 
for  heure  hour  is  here  (Hyyre)  [proba- 
bly a  misprint  for  (Huure)],  and  for 
peuple  we  also  find  {peeple).  On  the 
other  hand  the  French  heauU,  which 
was  called  (b6aut««,  h^oiee)  is  here 
written  bewt^,  which  was  clearly 
(jDVQtee).  Similarly  German  words,  as 
knetPf  cannot  have  been  anything  but 
(kneo,  knKu].  Similarly  (n£ue)  new. 
The  French  diphthong  oi  as  in  voi8 

Khbhon  that  ^prille  bhith  His  shaures  soot 
The  drukht  of  mortsh  Hath  psrsed  too  the 

root 
And  bathyd  xyri  vxm  in  sbhitsfa  likaur 
Of  khbhitsh   vertyy-  zndzhxndred  is  the 

flaur,  4 

Khbhan  Sefirys  e«k  bhith  HiB  sbhrnte  breeth 
Enspiiryd  Hath  in  srri  Holt  and  Heeth 
The  tsndre  kroppes^  and  the  Joqre  sonne 
Hath  in  the  Ram  bis  Halfe  kure Ironne,     8 
And  smale  fuules  maken  melodiie 
That  sl««pen  al  the  nikht  bhith  oopen  iie, 
Soo  priketh  BEm  natyyr-  in  nxr  koradzhes, 
Than  loqgen  folk  too  goon  on  pilgrimodzhes, 
.^d   palmers   for  too  SMken  strAAndzhe 

strondes  18 

Too  fxme  nalbhes,  knuth-  in  sondrl  londes, 
And  spesialli  firom  Bvri  Bhiirea  znde 
Of  Eqglond  too  Eantyrbjrri  thee  bhsnde    16 
The  Booli  blissfVl  mortir  for  too  aeeke 
That  Bxm  Bath  Bolpen  khbhan  that  th«a 

bhcer  weke. 
BifKll  that  in  that  seetiun  on  a  dxx 
In  Suuth-bhxrk  at  the  tabbord  as  ii  Ibi,  30 
Boedi  too  bhEnden  on  mii  pilgrimodzhe 
Too  Eantyrb-ri  bhith  tyi  deynut  koradzhe. 
At  nikht  bhoB  kom  intoo  that  hostelriie 
Bhxl  niin  and  tbhmti  in  a  komponiie        24 
Of  Bondrl  folk  bii  aTentyjr-  ifalle 
In  fxluBhip,  ond  ptlgrims  Vixen  bhi  alle 
TAat  tobhard  Kantyrbyri  bholden  riide. 
The  tshambers  and  the  stables  bhoaren 

bhiide.  28 


voice,  was  taken  over  unaltered,  and 
also  replaces  romanic  ««',  which  was 
too  far  removed  from  English  feelings  ; 
we  have  seen  fruit  pass  into  (frjjtt 
fruut)  ;  etmuyer  becomes  (onai)  and 
destruirt  is  written  dettruief  destrie^ 
but  had  the  same  sound  (destroi). 

As  regards  the  so-called  mute  «,  it 
was  undeniably  historical  in  Chaucer 
and  represented  old  inflections,  yet  it 
was,  with  equal  certainty,  in  manT 
cases  merely  mechanicaUy  imitated 
from  the  French.  But  we  cannot  Bcao 
Chaucer  in  the  French  fashion,  with- 
out omitting  or  inserting  the  mute  «  at 
our  pleasure,  and  in  a  critical  edition 
of  the  poet,  the  spoken  e  only  ought  to 
be  written.  What  was  its  sound  when 
spoken }  Certainly  not  (a)  as  in 
French,  but  a  pure  (e)  with  some  in- 
clination to  (i).  This  is  shewn  hj  the 
rhyme  (sooth^  too  th^^)  already  cited, 
and  many  others,  as  elerkes.  Jerk  »»; 
(dr«0d  is,  deedes)  etc.  At  present 
Englishmen  pronounce  this  final  e  in 
the  same  way  as  i,  and  in  general  <,f 
present  as  natural  a  euphonieitm  as  the 
French  (e). 

The  following  are  the  opening  lines 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales  raduod  to  a 
strict  metre. 

[Some  mirorints  seem  to  occur  in 
the  original,  out  I  have  left  tiiem  un- 
correct^] 

And  bhxl  bhe  bheeren  tfrayd  atte  baste, 
And  Bhortli  khbhan  the  Bonne  bhos  too  rerte 
Boo  Had  ii  spoken  bhith  nran  STritsh-oon 
That  ii  bhas  of  Hicr  fKlaship  anoon  SS 

.ilnd  mAAde  forbhord  srli  too  anise 
Too  tak-  uur  bhicx  thxr  as  ii  ran  debUise, 
Byt  HAAthelBBB,  khbhiils  ii  Habh  tiia  sod 

spase 
Or  that  ii  fKrther  in  this  tale  pose  80 

Me  thiqketh  it  akordant  too  reeann 
Too  telle  yuu  all  the  kondlsinun 
And  khbhitsh  titles  bheeren  and  of  UtbAot 

degree, 
Of  eetsh  of  Bxm,  soo  as  it  seemed  meo       40 
^d  eek  in  khbhat  arrxn  that  thss  tahosr- 

inne, 
.^nd  at  a  knikht  than  bhol  ii  first  bMinne. 
A  knikht  thxr  bhas  and  that  a  bh«rthl 

man 
That  from  the  tiime  that  ne  first  \Agan.     44 
Too  riiden  nut  ne  loved  tBhiralriie 
Tmuth  and  Honuar,  freedoom  and  kyiiesfleu 
Fyl  bhorthi  bhos  ne  in  His  lordee  bhsrre 
^nd  thxrtoo  Hadd  He  riden  noomon  fnre  48 
.^8  bhxl  in  kristendoom  m  Heethensise 
^^d  xver  Honuard  for  His  bhorthinxBae. 
At  Alisandr-  ne  bhas  khbhan  it  bhos  bhomwi, 
FtI  ofte  tUm  ne  nadd  the  bord  bigonne     AS 
^boyen  alle  nasiuuns  in  Prjve. 
In  Lettoou  Hadde  rxxaed  and  m  Ryse 
Noo  kristen  man  boo  oft  of  His  degree^ 
In  Qxniad*  site  siidshe  Hodd  He  oee,        M 
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At  mortal  iMrtuls  Hodd  He  heea  fiiftMne  61 
And  fakhten  for  trnr  fsKth  at  TramoMMne, 
In  listeB  thriies  <nid  xs  •hum  His  too. 
This  ilke  bhorthi  knikht  Hadd  bMn  olsoo  64 
Somtiime  Vhith  the  lord  of  Palatiie 
AgMMa  another  Hcethen  in  Tyrkiie, 
Jbad  xTermoor  He  Hodd  a  soyrKxn  priis. 
.^nd  thnkh  that  ne  bhos  bhotthi  ne  bhas 
bhiis,  68 

.^nd  of  Bis  port  aa  miik  as  is  a  meed. 
He  nxrer  jit  a  Tilonii  ne  end 
In  «l  His  liif,  yntoo  noo  maner  bhUcht. 
He  bhos  a  ysmK  parflkht  dshKntil  knikht. 
Byt  for  too  tsUe  jnn  of  His  arrss,  78 

HiB  Hors  bhos  good,  byt  ne  ne  bhoa  nnkht 

gSH, 

Oi  fj^tion  He  bhxred  a  dzhepnttn 
AX  biamoteryd  bhith  His  Haberdshnnn,      76 
For  He  bhas  lot  komen  from  sis  viadxhe 
AaA  bhsnte  for  too  doon  His  pilgrlmadBhe. 
Bhith  Him   thxr  bhas  his  son,  a  joqg 
■kbhiaor, 
A  loTJer  and  a  lysti  batshelMr  80 


Bhith  lokkei  kryll-  m  the*  bhxr  lud  in 

prxsse, 
Of  tbhmti  JMT  He  bhos  of  odih-  ii  gesse, 
Ot  ms  Btotyyr-  ne  bhos  of  iren  Ixqthe      8S 
^nd  bhondTrll  delivr-  and  greet  of  stns^the, 
And  He  hodd  b««n  somtiim  in  tshiTatshiie 
In  Flandres,  in  Artols  and  Pikordiie, 
.^d  bom  nun  bhsl,  as  in  soo  litel  epoae 
In  Hop  too  stonden  in  bis  ladi  grose. 
Embruudid  bhas  ne  as  it  bh^n*  a  mnde     88 
A\  fyl  of  firashe  flnores,  khbhiit-  and  raode. 
Biqnqg  He  bhas  or  flautiqg  al  the  dxMf 
He  bhas  as  frxsh  as  is  the  moonth  of  mxs,  9S 
Short  bhos  His  gnnn  bhith  slssres  loqg  and 

bhiide, 
Bhxl  knad  ne  sitt-  on  Hors  and  fmcre  riide, 
He  kuud  soqges  bhxl  make  and  endiite, 
Dyhystn-  and  0«k  dAAns-  and  bhxl  pyrtrxx 

and  bhriite.  96 

Soo  Hoot  He  loTde,  that  bii  nikhter-Ude 
He  sle0p  nomoor  than  dooth  a  nikhtiqgale. 
Kyrtxxs  He  bhas,   lukhli  {or  loonu)   and 

BKnrisable 
jlnd  karf  befom  His  fodyr  at  the  table.   100 


If  in  the  above  we  read  (ee,  e)  and  (oo,  o)  for  (ee,  e)  and  (oo,  o\ 
and  (e)  for  (e)  which  is  a  slight  difference,  aad  also  (tV,  i)  for  (ii,  i), 
and  do  not  insist  on  (a)  for  (a^,  and  also  read  (w,  wh)  for  the  un- 
English  (bh,  khbh),  the  difl^rences  between  this  transcript  and 
my  own,  reduce  to  1)  the  treatment  of  final  e,  which  Eapp  had  not 
sumciently  studied ;  2)  the  merging  of  all  short  u  into  (y),  certainly 
erroneous ;  3)  the  indistinct  separation  of  the  two  values  of  ou  into 
(uUy  oou),  and  4)  the  conception  of  (eb),  an  un-English  sound,  as 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  dy,  ay  as  distinct  ^m  long  e.  It  is 
remarkable  that  so  much  simHarity  should  have  been  attained  by 
such  a  distinctiy  different  course  of  investigation. 


LfSTBUcnoirs  tor  Ebadino  thb  Phoitbtio  T&anbcbipt  of  thb  PnoiioauB. 

The  application  of  the  results  of  Chapter  lY.  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  pronunciation  of  the  prologue,  luis  been  a  work  of  great 
difficulty,  and  numerous  cases  of  hesitation  occurred,  where  analogy 
alone  coidd  decide.  The  passages  have  been  studied  carefully,  and 
in  order  to  judge  of  the  effect,  I  have  endeavoured  to  famOiarise 
myself  with  the  conception  of  the  pronunciation  by  continually 
r^uiing  aloud.  The  examination  of  older  pronunciation  in  Chap, 
v.,  has  on  the  whole  confirmed  the  view  taken,  and  I  feel  con- 
siderable confidence  in  recommending  Early  English .  scholars  to 
endeavour  to  read  some  passages  for  themselves,  and  not  to  pre- 
judge the  effect,  as  many  from  old  habits  may  feel  inclined.  As 
some  difficulty  may  be  felt  in  acquiring  the  facility  of  utterance 
necessary  for  judging  of  the  effect  of  this  system  of  pronunciation,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  few  hints  for  practice  in  reading, 
shewing  how  those  who  find  a  difficulty  in  reproducing  the  precise 
sounds  which. are  indicated,  may  approximate  to  them  sufficientiy 
for  this  purpose.  These  instructions  correspond  to  those  which  I 
have  given  in  the  introduction  to  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  R. 
Morris's  Chaucer. 

The  roman  vowels  (a,  e,  o,  u)  must  be  pronounced  as  in  Italian, 
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with  the  broad  or  open  0,  o,  not  the  narrow  or  close  sounds.  They 
are  practically  the  same  as  the  short  vowels  in  German,  or  the 
French  short  a,  ^,  0,  ou.  The  (a)  is  never  our  common  English  a  in. 
fatf  that  is  (se),  but  is  much  broader,  as  in  the  provinces,  though 
Londoners  will  probably  say  (ae).  For  {0)  few  will  perhaps  uae 
any  sound  but  the  familiar  (o).  The  (u)  also  may  be  pronounced 
as  (u),  that  is,  u  in  htdl  or  00  in  foot.  The  long  vowels  are 
(aa,  ee,  00,  uu)  and  represent  the  same  sounds  prolonged,  but  if 
any  English  reader  finds  a  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  broad  and 
long  (ee,  00)  as  in  Italian,  Spanish,  Welsh,  and  before  r  in  the 
modem  English  mare,  morey  he  may  take  the  easier  close  sounds 
{eey  00)  as  in  male,  mole.  The  short  (t)  is  the  English  short  t  in 
jHt,  and  will  occasion  no  difficulty.  But  the  long  (fV)  being  un- 
usual, if  it  cannot  be  appreciated  by  help  of  the  directions  on  p. 
106,  may  be  pronounced  as  (ii),  that  is  as  m  in  feet  The  vowel 
(yy),  which  only  occurs  long,  is  the  long  French  w,  or  long  Qerman 
U.  The  final  (-e)  should  be  pronounced  shortly  and  indistinctlyy 
like  the  German  final  -e,  or  our  final  a  in  China,  idea,  (suprk  p.  119, 
note,  col.  2),  and  inflectional  final  -en  should  sound  as  we  now  pro* 
nounce  -en  in  science,  patient.  It  would  probably  have  been  more 
correct  to  write  ('b)  in  these  places,  but  tiiere  is  no  authority  for 
any  other  but  an  (e)  sound,  see  p.  318. 

For  the  diphthongs,  (ai)  represents  the  German  ai,  French,  at 
Italian  ahi,  Welsh  ai,  the  usual  sound  of  English  at^e,^  when  it  is 
distinguished  from,  eye,  but  readers  may  confound  it  with  that 
sound  without  inconvenience.  The  diphthong  (au)  represents  the 
German  au,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  English  ow  in  now^ 
as  the  German  ai  to  English  eye,  but  readers  may  without  incon- 
venience use  the  sound  of  English  ow  in  now.  Many  Engliah 
speakers  habitually  say  (ai,  au)  for  (ai,  eu)  in  eye,  now.  The  diph- 
thong (ui)  is  the  Italian  ui  in  lui,  the  French  out  nearly,  or  more 
exactly  the  French  oui  taking  care  to  accent  the  first  element,  and 
not  to  confound  the  sound  with  the  English  we. 

The  aspirate  is  always  represented  by  (H  h),  never  by  (h),  which 
is  only  used  to  modify  preceding  letters. 

(J  j)  must  be  pronounced  as  German  j  in  ja,  or  English  y  in  yea, 
yawn,  and  not  as  English/  in.  j'ltst. 

The  letters  (b  d  fgk  1  mnprstvwz)  have  their 
ordinary  English  meanings,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  (g) 
is  always  as  in  yay,  go,  get,  never  as  in  gem;  that  (r)  is  always 
trilled  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  as  in  ray,  roe,  and  never  pro- 
nounced as  in  air,  ear,  oar ;  and  also  that  (s)  is  always  the  hiss  in 
\ajM  and  never  like  a  (z)  as  in  hif,  or  like  (sh).  The  letter  (q)  has 
altogether  a  new  meaning,  that  of  n^  in  9ing,  einger,  but  ng  in 
finger  is  (qg). 

^  This  word  ia  Tariooslyprononnced,  text  is  generally  used  in  the  Sooth  of 

and  some  persons  rhyme  it  with  ftay.  Englan<^hut  this  pronunciation  is  per* 

In  taking  votes  at  a  public  meeting  the  haps  unknown  in  Scotland, 
sound  intended  to  be  oonyeyed  in  the 
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'Th,  dh)  represent  the  sounds  in  thm,  theiR,  the  modem  Greek  d  & 
Sh,  zh)  are  the  sounds  in  ine«A  measure,  or  pi«A,  yinon,  the 
Ft.  <?A,y. 

(Kh,  gh)  are  the  usual  German  eh  in  aeh  and  g  in  Ta;^e.  But 
careftd  speakers  will  observe  that  the  Gtermans  have  three  sounds 
of  ^A  as  in  ieh,  &chy  &uch,  and  these  are  distinguished  as  (^h,  kh, 
ktt^h) ;  and  the  similar  varieties  (^h,  gh,  gtrh)  are  sometimes  found. 
The  reader  who  feels  it  difficult  to  distinguish  these  three  sounds, 
may  content  himself  with  saying  (kh,  gh)  or  even  (h*).  The  (ktrh) 
when  initial  is  the  Scotch  quh,  Welsh  ehWj  and  may  be  called 
(khw-)  without  inconvenience.  Final  {gwh)  differs  little  from 
(wh)  as  truly  pronounced  in  when,  trAat,  which  should,  if  possible, 
be  carefcdly  distinguished  from  (w).  As  however  (wh)  is  almost 
unknown  to  speakers  in  the  south  of  England,  they  may  approxi- 
mate to  it,  when  initial,  by  saying  (h*u),  and,  when  final,  by 
saying  (uh*). 

The  italic  {w)  is  also  used  in  the  combination  (ku^)  which  has 
precisely  the  sound  of  qu  in  queen,  and  in  (tw)  which  may  be  pro- 
nounced as  (rw),  without  inconvenience. 

(Tsh,  dzh)  are  the  consonantal  diphthongs  in  chest  jest,  or  saoh 
fadge. 

The  hyphen  (-)  indicates  that  the  words  or  letters  between  which 
it  is  placed,  are  only  separated  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader, 
but  are  really  run  on  to  each  other  in  speech.  Hence  it  frequently 
stands  for  an  omitted  letter  (p.  10),  and  is  frequently  used  for  an 
omitted  initial  (h),  in  those  positions  where  the  constant  elision  of 
a  preceding  final  -e  shews  that  it  could  not  have  been  pronounced 
(p.  314). 

These  are  all  the  signs  which  occur  in  the  prologue,  except  the 
accent  point  (*),  which  indicates  the  principal  stress.  Every  sylla- 
ble of  a  word  is  sometimes  followed  by  (•),  as  (naa'tyyr*),  in  order 
to  warn  the  reader  not  to  slur  over  or  place  a  predominant  stress 
on  either  syllable.  For  the  same  reason  long  vowels  are  often 
written  in  unaccented  syllables. 

If  the  reader  will  bear  these  directions  in  mind  and  remember 
to  pronounce  with  a  general  broad  tone,  rather  Germanesque  or 
provincial,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  readiag  out  the  following 
prologue,  and  when  he  has  attained  facility  in  reading  for  him- 
self, or  has  an  opportunity  of  hearing  others  read  in  this  way,  he 
will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  result,  but  not  before. 

The  name  of  tiie  poet,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  may  be  called  (Dzhef 'rai* 
Tshau'seer*),  but  the  fint  name  may  also  have  been  called  (Dzhef*- 
ree*),  see  supr^  p.  462.  The  evenness  of  stress  seems  guarspiteed 
by  Gower's  even  stress  on  his  own  name  (Ghiu'eer*),  but  he  uses 
Chaucer  only  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  just  as  Chaucer 
also  accents  Gower  only  on  the  first. 
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THE  PROLOG  TO  THE  CAWlirTERBERT  TALES. 

—    IB  prefixed  to  lines  containing  a  defective  first  measure. 

-t-     is  prefixed  to  lines  containing  two  superfluous  terminal  syllables. 

ill    is  prefixed  to  lines  containing  a  trissjllabic  measure. 

▼i     is  prefixed  to  lines  of  six  measures. 

ai    is  nrefixed  to  the  lines  in  which  «ayfi^  appears  to  be  dissyllabic. 

(')  inoicates  an  omitted  ^. 

Italics  point  out  words  or  parts  of  words  of  French  origin. 

Small  capitals  in  the  text  are  purely  Latin  forms  or  words. 

IjfTBODlTCTrOM'. 

—    Whian  that  April  with  his  schoures  swote 

The  drought  of  March  hath  perced,  to  the  rote 

And  bathed'  ev'ry  vey%^  in  swich  licwr^ 

Of  which  vertu  engendered '  is  the  Jlour  ;  4 

Whan  ZEFHTBV8,  eek,  with  his  swete  brethe 

Inepired!  hath  in  ey'ry  holt'  and  hethe 

The  tendre  croppes,  and  the  yonge  sonne 

Hath  in  the  Bam  his  halfe  eoure  ironne  8 

And  smale  foules  maken  mehdye 

That  slepen  al  the  night  with  open  ye, — 

So  pricketh  hem  natunr*  in  her'  corages ; 

Than  longen  folk  to  goon  on  pilgrimages,  12 

And  palmeer^e  for  to  seken  straumge  sondes 

To  feme  halwes  couth'  in  sondry  londes ; 

And  speeiaUljy  from  ey'ry  schyres  ende 
iii     Of  Engelond,  to  Cawnterbery  they  wende,  16 

The  holy  blisful  martyr  for  to  seke. 

That  hem  hath  lolpen  whan  that  they  wer*  seke. 
Bifel  that  ia  that  eesattn  on  a  day' 

In  Southwerk  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay,  20 

Eedy  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrgmage 
iii     To  Cawnterbery  with  fill  devout  eorage^ 

At  night  was  com'  into  that  hostelrge 

Wei  nyn'  and  twenty  in  a  eompanye  24 

Of  sondry  folk',  by  aeentur*  ifalle 

In  felawschip',  KsApilgrinCe  wer'  they  alle, 

That  toward  Cawnterbery  wolden  ryde. 

The  chamhres  and  the  stabePe  weren  wyde,  28 

And  wel  we  weren  Med  atte  beste. 

And  schortly,  whan  the  sonne  was  to  reste 

So  hadd'  I  spoken  with  hem  ev'rych  oon, 

That  I  was  of  her'  felawschip'  anoon,  32 

IVeliminaiy  IfaU.  ferred   to  thus :    E.   EUesmare,  Ha. 

Seyen  HSS.  only  are  referred  to,  Hengwrt,  Ca.  Cambridge,  Co.  Coipva^ 

unless    others    are  specially  named.  P.  Petworth,  L.  Lansdowne. 
Ha.  is  the  Harl.  7334,  as  edited  by 

Monis.    **The  Six  MSS."  are  those  1    Defectiye  first   measure  see  fk 

published  by  the  Chaucer  Society,  and  333,  note  1.     The  six  MSS.  do  not 

edited  by  FumiTall.     They  are  re-  feiTOur  any  other  scheme,  but  all  wiite 
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DHE   PEOOLOG  TO  DEE   KATJNTERBEEZT  TAJLLE8. 

iff)    See  pp.  106,  271,  readers  may  say  ^ii}  for  conyenience,  p.  678. 
oo)   See  p.  95,  readers  may  read  (oo,  o)  ibr  (oo,  o)  for  conyenience,  m,  678. 
-)     Initial  often  indicates  an  nnpronounced  (h),  and  that  the  word  u  mn  <m 
to  the  preceding ;  at  the  end  of  a  word  it  denotes  that  it  is  run  on  to 
ihe  following. 


/ntroduk'stnun-. 

Whan  dhat  Aa*pml  with  -ts  shuur'es  swoot'o 
Dhe  draukt£^lit  of  Martsh  Hath  pers'ed  too  dhe  root'e, 
And  baadh'ed  evm  vain  m  swt'tsh  ItV 'knur*, 
Of  whttsh  ver'tyy*  endzhen'dred  is  dhe  fluur ;  4 

Whan  Zef'tras,  eek,  wtth  -is  sweet*e  breeth'e 
ihspitr-ed  Hath  tn  evm  Holt  and  neeth'e 
Dhe  ten'dre  krop'es,  and  dhe  jnq*e  8un*e 
Hath  fin  dhe  Ram  -ts  nalf'e  knnrs  tran*e,  8 

And  smaal'e  fuul'es  maak'en  melodtre, 
Dhat  sleep'en  al  dhe  nt'^ht  wtth  oop'en  tV'e, — 
Soo  pnk'eth  Hem  naa'tyyr*  in  Her  koo'raadzh'es ; 
Dhan  loq'en  folk  to  goon  on  pil'grnnaadzh'es,  12 

And  pal'meerz  for  to  seek'en  straundzh'e  strond'efl, 
To  fem'e  nal-wes  knnth  tn  sun-drt  lond'es ; 
And  spes'taltV,  from  ey*m  shtVr'es  end*e 
Of  Eq'elond,  to  Kann'terber'iV  dhai  wend*e,  16 

Dhe  Hoo*liV  bits-fill  mar'ttVr  for  to  seek'e, 
Dhat  Hem  Hath  Holp*en,  whan  dhat  dhai  weer  seek'e. 

Bt'fel'  dhat  tn  dhat  see-sunn*  on  a  dai 
At  Sunth'werk  at  dhe  Tab'ard*  as  It  lai,  20 

Eeed'tV  to  wend'en  on  mt  pil'grtmaadzh'e 
To  Kann'terber'tV  with  fill  devuut*  koo'raadzh'e. 
At  nt^ht  was  kuum  tin  too  dhat  os'teln're 
Weel  nttn  and  twen'ttV  th  a  knm*panit'e  24 

Of  sun'dnV  folk,  btV  aa'ventyyr*  ifal-e 
In  fel'anshttp,  and  pA'grtmz  wer  dhai  al*e, 
Dhat  too'werd  Kann  terber'tV  wold*en  rtVd'e. 
Dhe  tshaam'berz  and  dhe  staa'b'lz  wee'ren  wnd'e,         28 
And  weel  we  wee*ren  ees'ed  at"e  best'e. 
And  short'ltV,  whcui  dhe  snn'e  was  to  rest'e 
Boo  Had  It  spook'en  wtth  -em  evrtttsh  oon, 
Dhat  1%  was  of  -er  fel'anshtVp  anoon,  32 

or  indicate  a  final  e  to  April,  which  French  pronnnciation  had  been  imi- 

is  against  Ayeril  6128,  April  4426.  tated.     The  yerse  is  wanting  in  Ca. 

8  Ram.  See  Temporary  Preface  to  which  however  reads  Caun,  in  y.  769. 
tiie  Six  Text  Edition  of  Chaucer,  p.  89.  18    w  h  a>n  t  h  a  ^   L.  alone  omits 

16    Oawnterbery.    E.  He.  Co.  that,  and  makes  were  a  dissyllable, 

and  Harl.  1758,  write  Caun,j  and  P.  which  is  unusual,  and  is  not  eupho- 

indicates  it.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  nious  in  the  present  case. 

44 
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And  made  foorward  eerly  for  to  lyse, 
To  tak'  our*  wey  tbeer  as  I  you  devyse. 
But  natheles  wbyl's  I  bay'  tym'  and  ipaoe^ 
Eer  tbat  I  f ertber  in  this  tale  paWy 
Me  tbinketb  it  aecordawnt  to  retoun 
To  tellen  yon  al  tbe  eondteicun 
Of  eecb'  of  bem,  so  as  it  semed'  me ; 
And  wbicb  tbey  weren,  and  of  wbat  de^re^ 
And  eek  in  wbat  array  that  tbey  wer'  inne, 
And  at  a  knight  than  wol  I  first  beginne. 

1.    The  Ejtioht. 

A  Knight  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man, 

Tbat  tro  tbe  tyme  that  he  first  bigan 

To  ryden  ont,  be  loved'  ehwalrye, 

Tiontb  and  honour,  firedoom  and  eurieysye, 

Fnl  worthy  was  be  in  bis  lordes  werre, 

And  tbeerto  badd'  he  ridden,  no  man  ferrey 

As  weel  in  Gristendom  as  bethenesse, 

And  ever'  honoured  for  his  wortbinesse. 

At  AlisawfuTr  be  was  whan  it  was  wonne. 

Fill  ofbe  tym'  be  badd'  tbe  board  bigonne 

Aboven  aUe  tMciouns  in  iVw^. 

In  Lettoic*  badd'  he  reysed  and  in  RusOj 

No  cristen  man  so  oft'  of  bis  d^o. 

At  Gemad^  atte  seg^  eek  badd'  he  be 

Of  Algmr,  and  ridden  in  Palmyryo 

At  Lyey%  was  he,  and  at  Satalye 

Whan  ^ey  wer'  wonn' ;  and  in  the  Grete  Se 

At  many  a  noVl  aryve*  hadd'  he  be. 

At  mortal  hatayVi  hadd'  he  been  fiftene, 

And  fowghten  for  our'  feyth  at  I\rafna98en$. 

In  liste8  thryes,  and  ay  slayn  bis  fo. 

This  like  worthy  knight  hadd'  ben  also 

Somtyme  with  the  lord  of  PaHatye, 

Ayeyn  another  bethen  in  J\irhy$ : 

And  evremor'  be  badd'  a  tov^rayn  prys. 

And  thowgb  tbat  be  wer*  worthy  he  was  wys. 


36 


40 


44 


48 


52 


56 


60 


64 


68 


88  foorward,  promise.  No 
MS.  marks  the  length  of  the  Towel  in 
foor,  but  as  the  word  came  from 
firetoiordt  it  would,  according  to  the 
QBoal  analogy,  evidenced  by  the  mo- 
dem pronunciation  of  fore^  have  be- 
oome  lengthened,  and  the  long  vowel, 
after  the  extinction  of  the  «,  Decomes 
useful  in  distinguishing  the  word  from 
forward,  onward,  for  to  ryse 
is  the  reading  of  the  six  MSS. 

86  eer,  E.  He.  L.  read  er,  the 
others  or ;  in  either  case  the  vowel  was 
probably  long  as  in  modem  en. 


88  tellen,  theMSS.have  telle, 
the  n  has  been  added  on  account  of  the 
following  y. 

46  curteysye,  so  E.  He.  Ca., 
the  rest  have  curtesye;  the  ey 
has  been  retained  on  account  w 
c  u  r  t  e  y  s.    See  CourUfjf^  p.  644. 

56  e  e  k  is  inserted  in  the  six  MSS. 

57  Palmyrje,  the  MSS.  have 
all  the  unintelligible  Belmarye. 
This  correction  is  due,  I  beUeve,  to 
Mr.  W.  Aldis  Wright,  who  has  kindly 
favoured  me  with  his  ooUation  of  t. 
15738  in  various  MSS. 
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And  maad'e  foor*ward  eer*ltV  for  to  riwe, 

To  taak  unr  wai  dheer  as  It  juu  deYMS'e. 

Bnt  naa'dheles,  whiVls  It  -aav  ttVin  and  spaas'e, 

Eer  dhat  It  feidh-er  in  dhts  taa*le  paae'e,  36 

Methfqk'eth  ft  ak'ordaTint'  to  ree-saim* 

To  tel'en  juu  al  dhe  kondis'iuim* 

Of  eetsh  of  Hem,  soo  as  «t  seem'ed  mee. 

And  whttsh  dhai  weeTen,  and  of  what  dee'gree*,  40 

And  eek  in  wliat  and*  dhat  dhai  wer  «n'e 

And  at  a  knikht  dhan  wol  It  first  hegtn*e. 

1.    Dhe    Kntibht. 

A  kntilht  dheer  was,  and  dhat  a  wurdh'tV  man, 

Dhat  froo  dhe  tttm*e  dhat  -e  ftiret  btgan*  44 

To  rttd'en  nut,  Hee  laved  tshtryahrtre, 

Tmnth  and  on*anr%  firee'doom*  and  kur'taisit'e. 

Ful  wurdh'tV  was  -e  tn  -ts  lord'es  wer'e, 

And  dheer*to  Had  -e  rtd'en,  noo  man  fere,  48 

As  weel  tn  Enst'endoom*,  as  Heedh'enes'e, 

And  ever  on'nurd*  for  -ts  wnrdh*ttnes*e. 

At  Aa'ltVsaun'dr  -e  was  whan  tt  was  wnn'o^ 

Fol  oft'e  tttm  -e  Had  dhe  hoord  btgan*e  52 

Ahnnven  al*e  naa'stunnz*  tn  Pryys'e. 

in  Let'oon  Had  -e  raiz*ed  and  tn  Ilyys'e, 

Noo  kn'st'en  man  soo  ofb  of  his  dee'gree*. 

At  Gter*naad'  at*e  seedzh  eek  Had  -e  bee  56 

Of  Al'dzheesttr*,  and  rtd*en  tn  Pal  mtrtt'e. 

At  Ltt'ais  was  -e,  and  at  Saa'taaltt*e 

li^han  dhai  wer  won ;  and  th  dhe  Greet'e  see 

At  man-t  a  noob'l-  aa*rtt*yee'  Had  -e  bee.  60 

At  mor'taal*  bat'ailz*  Had  -e  been  fifteen'e 

And  fouku^ht'en  for  nor  faith  at  Traa'maaseen'e 

In  Itst'es  thrtres,  and  ai  slain  -ts  foo. 

Dhts  tlk*e  wnrdh  tt  kntibht  -ad  been  alsoo*  64 

SumttVm'e  wtth  dhe  lord  of  Paa*laattt'e, 

Ajain  anndh-er  needh'en  tn  Tyrktt'e : 

And  evremoor*  -e  Had  a  sayrain  prttis. 

And  dhoonktrh  dhat  nee  wer  wnrdh'tV  Hee  was  wttiSi     68 


Genobia,  of  Palmire  tiie  queene, 

Harl.  7834. 
CSeDobie,   of   Palymerie   Qnene, 

TTnir.  Cam.  Dd.  4.  24. 
Cenobia,  of  Palimerye  qaeene. 

Do.  G^.  4.  27. 
Genobia,  of  Palymer  ye  qnene, 

Do.  Mm.  2.  6. 
Genobia,    of    Belmary    qnene, 

Trin.  GoU.  Gam.  K.  3.  19. 
Genobia    of    Belmary     quene, 

Do.  R.  3. 16. 
Genobia,  of  Palemirie  the  qnene, 

Do.  E.  8.  8. 


The  triflsrUabic  measore  was  oTer- 
looked  in  tne  ennmeration  on  p.  648, 
inb.  -tfn. 

60  aryye*,  bo  Ha.  and  Ga.,  the 
others  have  armeye,  arme,  for 
which  the  word  nobT  will  have  to 
be  nob  el,  in  two  syllables,  whidi 
is  not  nsoal  before  a  vowd,  and  the 
oonstmction  to  be  at  an  arme, 
seems  doabtfhl,  while  to  be  at  an 
aryvee  or  landing  in  the  Grete 
Se  is  natural. 

68  wer*,  so  E.  He.  Ga.,  the  others 
was. 
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And  of  his  pooit'  as  meek  as  ia  a  mayde. 

Ne  never  yit  no  vilayny*  he  seyde 

In  al  his  lyf,  unto  no  maiMr*  wight. 

He  was  a  veray  perfyt  gewtU  knight.  72 

But  for  to  tellen  you  of  his  aray^ 

His  hors  was  good,  but  he  ne  was  not  gay. 

Of  fustian  he  wered'  a  gipoun, 
—    Al  bismoter'd  with  his  hmph&rgeoun.  76 

iii     For  he  was  laat'  yeomen  from  his  infoge^ 

And  wente  for  to  doon  InB  pilgrgmage. 

2.  Thb  SairrBEB. 

With  him  ther  was  his  son',  a  yong  Squyeer^ 
iii     A  lovieer,  and  a  lusty  bacheleer,  80 

With  lockes  crull'  as  they  wer*  leyd'  in^tfM^. 

Of  twenty  yeer  he  was  of  aag^  I  gesse. 

Of  his  8tatt4r^  he  was  of  ev'ne  lengthe 
iii     And  wonderly  deliv&r,  aud  greet  of  strengthe.  84 

And  he  hadd'  ben  somtym'  in  ehivaehye 

In  Flawndres,  in  Artoys,  and  Pieardye, 

And  boom  him  weel,  as  in  so  lytel  9pac$f 
iii     In  hope  to  stonden  in  his  lady  grac9.  88 

Emhrcud^  was  he,  as  it  wer*  a  mode 

Al  fdl  oi frMchQ  Jloures  whit'  and  rede. 

Singing'  he  was,  or^udng'  al  the  day ; 

He  was  asfreseh  as  is  the  mon'th  of  May.  92 

Schort  was  his  goun,  with  sleyes  long  and  wyde. 

Weel  coud'  he  sitt'  on  hors,  and  fayre  ryde. 

He  coude  songes  mak'  and  weel  endyU, 

Jtuf  and  eek  daume',  and  weel  purtray*  and  wryte.       96 

So  hoot  he  loved',  that  by  nightertale 

He  sleep  no  mooi^  than  dooth  a  nightingale. 

Curteya  he  was,  lowly,  and  servisahel, 

And  caif  bifoom  his  fader  at  the  tabeh  100 

3.  Thb  Yemak. 

A  Yeman  hadd'  he  and  servaumfs  no  mo, 

At  that  tym',  for  him  liste  ryde  so ; 

And  he  was  clad  in  coot*  and  hood'  of  grene. 

A  scheef  of  pocock  arwes  bright'  and  kene  104 

Under  his  belt'  he  baar  ful  thriftily. 

Weel  coud'  he  dress*  his  tackel  yemanly, 

His  arwes  drouped'  nowght  with  fethres  lowe, 

And  in  his  bond  he  baar  a  mighty  bowe.  108 

A  notheed  hadd'  he,  with  a  broun  visage. 

Of  wodecraft  weel  coud*  he  al  th'  usage. 

90  f  re  she  was  not  counted  in  the  enumeration  will  be  given  in  a  foot- 

ennmeration  of  the  fr.  words  p.  651.  note  to  the  last  line  of  the  Prologue. 
In  correcting  the  proofs  seyenu  other  109    notheed,    a  closely  cropped 

omurionB  haye  heen  found  and  a  new  polL    Tondr*,  "  to  sheerer  cl^  cat» 
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And  of  -ts  pooit  OB  meek  as  ts  a  maid'e. 

Ne  never  Jft  noo  yu'laintV*  -e  said'e 

In  all  -ts  liify  nntoo'  noo  man*eer  wi^ht. 

He  was  a  yer'ai  per'fiVt  dzhen'ttl  kntSht.  72 

But  for  to  tel'en  jqu  of  h«s  arai*, 

Hm  hots  was  good|  but  Hee  ne  was  not  gai, 

Of  fos'tiaan'  -e  weer'ed  a  dzhu'pnnn*, 

Al  btsmoot'erd  wtth  -is  nau'berdzliaiin*  76 

For  Hee  was  laat  iknm'en  from  h«s  ytraadzh'e, 

And  went'e  for  to  doon  -le  ptl'grimaadzh'e. 

2.    Dhe    Skirtreer. 

Wfth  Htm  dlieer  was  -is  sann,  a  juq  Skt^M'eer*, 

A  InT'teeTy  and  a  liist*«V  baa-taheleer,  80 

Wtth  lok-es  kral  as  dhai  wer  laid  m  pres'e. 

Of  twen*tf V  jeer  -e  was  of  aadzh  It  ges-e. 

Of  Hw  staaiyyr*  -e  was  of  eeyne  leqth'e. 

And  wnn'derltV  deltver,  and  greet  of  streqth'e.  84 

And  Hee  -ad  been  somtnm*  m  tshiV'vaatshu'e 

in  Flann'dres,  «n  Ax'tuis*,  and  Ptt 'kardtV'Oy 

And  boom  -im  weel,  as  tn  soo  liV't'l  spaas'e. 

In  Hoop'e  to  stond'en  in  -m  laad'tt  graas*e.  •  88 

Embmud'ed  was  -e,  as  it  wer  a  meed'e 

Al  M  of  fresh'e  flnur'esi  whtit  and  reed'e. 

Biq'tq*  -e  was,  or  flnu*t^*,  al  dbe  dai ; 

He  was  as  fresh  as  «s  dhe  moonth  of  Mai.  92 

Short  was  -lis  gunn,  with  sleeves  loq  and  WHd*e. 

Weel  knnd  -e  stt  on  hots,  and  fai're  rtid'e, 

He  knnd'e  soq'es  maak  and  weel  endtVt'ey 

Bzhnst  and  eek  dannsy  and  weel  pnrtrai*  and  nmt'e.     96 

So  Hoot  -e  laved  dhat  hii  niidht'ertaal'e 

He  sleep  noo  moor  dhan  dooth  a  nt'Aht'tqgaal'e. 

Knr*taiB'  -e  was,  Ibou'ltV',  and  serTttiB'aa'b'l, 

And  kaif  btfoom*  -m  faad-er  at  dhe  taa'bl.  100 

3.    Dhe    Jee'man. 

A  Jee'man  Had  -e  and  seryannts'  noo  moo, 

At  dhat  tum,  for  -tm  Itst'e  n'td'e  boo  ; 

And  Hee  was  klad  in  koot  and  Hood  of  green*e. 

A  sheef  of  pookok  arwes brt'Aht  and keen*e  104 

TJn'der  -is  belt  -e  baar  fril  thrift'tltt. 

Weel  knnd  -e  dres  -ts  tak-'l  7ee*manltY ; 

Hts  ar'wes  dranp'ed  nonktrht  wtth  fedh'erz  loon*e, 

And  m  -ts  Hond  -e  baar  a  mikh'tii  boou'e.  108 

A  not'Heed  Had  -e,  wtth  a  brann  ytt'saadzh'e. 

Of  wood'ekraft  weel  knnd  -e  al  dh-  yy'saadzh'e. 

powle,  nott,  pare  round,"  Cotgrave.  south  of  Scotland  as  a  tenn  of  derinon, 

See  Ath&iutum^  16  Maj,  1869,  p.  678,  synonynionfl  with  blockhead.    Nott  in 

ooA.   8.      ^Not-head  ib  broad,  bull-  Dnnbar,    nowt    in    Bums,    oxen. — 

headed.      Kowi-head  is  naed  in  the  W.J. A."    lUd.,  5  Jnne,  1869, p. 772, 
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Upon  his  aim'  he  baar  a  t^ay  hraewr^ 
And  by  his  ayd'  a  swerd  and  a  houeUer 
And  on  that  other  syd'  a  gay  dagyeer 
Sam&yseA  weel,  and  schaip  as  paynt  of  sper" ; 
A  Cristofir^  on  his  brest'  of  silver  schene. 
An  horn  he  baar,  the  hawdrik  was  of  grene ; 
A.far9teer  was  he  soothly,  as  I  gesse. 

4.    The  FBTOBBsax* 

Ther  was  also  a  Nbnn\  a  Pryor0iie^ 

That  of  hir'  smyling'  was  fill  nmp^l  and  coy ; 

Hir'  gretest  ooth  was  but  by  Saynt  Loy ; 

And  sche  was  cleped  madam^  Enylentyne. 

Ful  weel  sche  sang  the  s&rvyts  divyne, 

&Uuned  in  hir*  noose  ful  semely ; 

And  lirmuoh  sche  roaak  fill  fayr'  and^^Mly, 

After  the  scool'  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 

For  jFV-mmM  of  Paris  was  to  hir*  nnknowe. 

At  mete  weel  ytawght  was  sche  withalle ; 

Sche  leet  no  morsel  from  hir*  lippes  falle, 

Ne  wett'  hir*  finger's  in  hir*  sawcs  depe. 

Weel  coud'  sche  earf  a  morsel,  and  weel  kepe, 

That  no  droppe  fil  npon  hir*  breste. 

In  eurteysye  was  set  M  moch'  hir  leste. 

Hir'  overlippe  wyped'  sche  so  clone, 

That  in  hir  cuppe  was  no  ferthing  sene 

Of  grese,  whan  sche  dronken  hadd'  hir*  drawght. 

Ful  semely  after  hir'  mete  sche  rawght'. 

And  sikerly  sche  was  of  greet  dispoorte, 

And  ful  plesawntf  and  amiahV  of  poorte, 

Ajid  peyned'  hir'  to  eountrefete  ehere 

Of  oourV,  and  been  M^oa^ch  of  manere^ 

And  to  been  hoolden  digtC  of  reverence. 

But  for  to  spoken  of  hir*  conscience, 

Sche  was  so  charitdb^l  and  so  pitous, 

Sche  wolde  weep'  if  that  sche  sawgh  a  mous 

Cawght  in  a  trapp',  if  it  wer'  deed  or  bledde. 

Of  smale  houndes  hadd'  sche,  that  sche  fedde 

With  roosted  flesch,  and  milk,  and  wastel  breed, 

But  sore  wepte  sche  if  oon  of  hem  wer*  deed, 


112 


116 


120 


124 


128 


132 


136 


140 


144 


148 


col.  3.  Jamieson  giyes  the  fonus  nott, 
ttowt  for  black  cattle,  properly  oxen 
with  the  secondary  senBe  of  lout,  and 
reibn  to  loel.  nant  (noecdtt),  Dan.  nod 
(noBOBdh),  Sw.  not  (noMst),  and  ags. 
nedt,  onr  modem  neat  (niit)  cattle. 

115  Cristofr',  this  was  accident- 
ally not  counted  among  the  French 
words  on  p.  661. 

120  s  e  y  n  t.  See  snprl^  pp.  264, 
476,  649,  note,  and  notes  on  yy.  509 


and  697  vD&k  for  the  probable  occa- 
sional dissyllabic  use  of  saynt  as 
(saa-tnt).  As  this  had  not  been  ob- 
served, Tyrwhitt  proposes  to  com- 
plete the  metre  by  reading  Eloy. 
with  no  MS.  authority.  Prof.  Child 
proposes  othe  (snprji  p.  890,  mk 
oath),  thus:  Hir'  gretest  oihe  nas 
but  by  Saint  Loy,  and  Mr.  Morris 
would  read  ne  was  as  in  y.  74, 
thus :  Hit'  gretest  ooth  ne  was  but  by 
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Upon*  -fs  arm  -e  baar  a  gai  biaa-seer-, 

And  btV  -fs  eiid  a  swerd  and  a  buk'leer-,  112 

And  on  dhat  udb'er  stVd  a  gai  dag'eer 

fiamais'ed  weel,  and  sharp  as  pnint  of  speer ; 

A  ExtiBt'ofr-  on  -ts  brest  of  stl'ver  sheen'e. 

An  Hom  -e  baar,  dhe  bau'drtk  was  of  green'e.  1 16 

A  forsteer  was  -e  sooth'ltV,  as  It  ges'e. 

4.    Dhe    Prirores'e. 

Dheer  was  al'soo*  a  Nun,  a  Pr»«'ores*e, 

Dhat  of  -ur  smitl'tq  was  M  sun'pl-  and  koi, 

Hfir  greet'est  ooth  was  bnt  bu  saa'tnt  Lm ;  120 

And  ^ee  was  klep'ed  maa'daam*  Eq*lent»Vn*e. 

Fal  weel  she  saq  dhe  serytts'e  dmrne, 

Entyyn'ed  tn  -tVr  nooz'e  ful  seem'elH, 

And  Frensh  she  spaak  fill  fair  and  fee'tisltV,  124 

Aft'er  dhe  skool  of  Strat'ford  at'e  Boon-e, 

For  Frensh  of  Faa'rtM*  was  to  HtVr  unknoou'e. 

At  mee'te  weel  ttanku^ht*  was  shee  wtthal'e, 

She  leet  noo  morsel  from  -ur  Itp'es  fal*e,  128 

Ne  wet  -fVr  ftq'gerz  tn  -tVr  sans'e  deep*e. 

Weel  knnd  she  kar*»  a  morsel,  and  weel  keep'e 

Dhat  no  drop'e  fil  upon  -ur  brest'e. 

Jh  kur'taistV'e  was  set  M  mutsh  -ur  lest'e.  132 

H««r  overlip'e  wup'ed  shee  soo  kleen'e, 

Dhat  in  -ur  kup*e  was  no  ferdh'iq  seen'e 

Of  grees'e,  whui  shee  druqk'en  Had  -ur  drauktc^ht. 

Ful  see'melu  aft'er  -ttr  meet'e  she  raukf(7ht.  136 

And  stk'erlu  she  was  of  greet  dtspoort'e. 

And  ful  plee'zaunt'  and  aa*mtaa*bl-  of  poort'e, 

And  pain'ed  Hur  to  kuun'trefeet'e  tsheer'e 

Of  kuurt,  and  been  estaat'h'tsh  of  man*eere,  140 

And  to  been  Hoold'en  dun  of  reeverens'e. 

But  for  to  speek'en  of  -ur  kon*s»ens'e, 

She  was  soo  tshaa'rtVtaa'bl-  and  soo  pu'tuus*, 

She  wold'e  weep,  tf  dhat  she  saugt&h  a  muus  144 

Eauktt^ht  tn  a  trap,  if  tt  wer  deed  or  bled-e. 

Of  smaal'e  Hund'es  Had  she,  dhat  she  fed'e 

With  roost*ed  flesh,  and  mflk  and  was'tel  breed, 

But  soore  wep'te  shee  «f  oon  of  nem  wer  deed,  148 


Saint  Lot.  Both  the  last  sn^^tioiis 
make  a  lame  line  by  throwing  the 
aooent  on  by,  nnless  we  make  by 
eaynt  Loy,  a  quotation  of  the 
Nonne's  oath,  which  is  not  probable. 
The  Ha.  has  n  a  s,  the  Six  M^S.  have 
was  simplY.  For  o  t  h  e,  which  is  a 
Tery  donbtnil  form.  Prof.  Child  refers 
to  1141,  where  Ha.  reads:  This  was 
thyn  othe  and  myn  eek  certayn,  which 
would  require  the  exceptional  preser- 


YEtion  of  the  open  vowel  in  othe, 
bnt  all  the  Six  MSS.  read:  This  was 
thyn  ooth,  and  myn  also  certeyn,  only 
P.,  L.  write  a  snperfluons  e  as  othe. 
122    servyse.    Seesnprii,p.  331. 

131  fil,  ail  MSS.  except  He.  read 
ne  fil.  The  insertion  of  ne  would 
introduce  a  iii. 

132  ful,  so£.  Ca.Co.  L. 

148  So  all  MSS.,  producing  an 
Alexandrine,  see  supr&  p.  649. 
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Or  if  men  smoof  it  with  a  yerde  smerte. 

And  al  was  conseiefuf  and  Und^r$  herte. 

Fnl  semely  hir'  ynm^Xjptnoh&di  was ; 

Hir'  nose  streyt ;  hir  eyen  grey  as  glas ; 

Hir*  mouth  fill  smaal,  and  ti^eerto  soft'  and  reed, 

But  sikerly  sche  hadd'  a  fayr  foorheed. 

It  was  almoost  a  spanne  bit)od,  I  trowe, 

For  hardtij  sche  was  not  undei^;rowe. 

"Fvlfetis  was  hir*  clook*  as  I  was  waar. 

Of  smaal  earaal  about  hir'  arm  sche  baar 

A  paifr*  of  bedes  gawded  al  with  grene ; 

And  theeron  heng  a  brooch  of  goold  fal  schene, 

On  which  ther  was  first  writen  a  ^oimed  A 

And  after :  Amob  Tnrcrr  oicnia.. 


152 


156 


160 


5.  6.  7.  8.    Another  Nonfb  Ajm  thbb  Fbeeshs. 


Another  Nimn^  also  with  hir'  hadd'  sche, 
That  was  hir'  chapeUajfUf  and  Preestes  thre. 


164 


9.    The  Mofk. 

A  Monk  ther  was,  a  fayr  for  the  ma^iiiyef 
An  out-rydeer,  that  loved'  venerye ; 
A  manly  man,  to  been  an  abbot  aheh 
Ful  many  a  deynte  hors  hadd'  he  in  tiahel : 
And  whan  he  rood,  men  might  his  bxidel  here 
Ginglen,  in  a  whistling*  wind'  as  eUre 
And  eek  as  loud*  as  dooth  the  ehapei  beUe 
Theer  as  this  lord  was  keper  of  the  eeUe. 
The  r«vV  of  Saynt  Jfdwf^  or  of  Soffut  Ben^ytj 
Beeaws'^  that  it  was  oold  and  somdeel  str^jft, 
This  ilke  Monk  leet  it  forby  him  paeSf 
And  heeld  after  the  newe  world  tiie  ipao$. 
He  yaaf  nat  of  that  text  a  pulled  hen, 
That  sayth,  that  hunter's  been  noon  holy  men, 
Ke  that  a  monk,  whan  he  is  recchelees, 
Is  lyken'd  to  a  f isch'  that's  waterlees ; 
This  is  to  sayn,  a  monk  out  of  his  ehy9t$r^ 
But  thiike  text  heeld  he  not  worth  an  oyiter. 


168 


172 


176 


180 


159  payr'.  This  iras  accidentallr 
aot  oonnted  among  the  French  worai 
on  p.  651. 

164  Chapellayn.  See  Temp. 
Fl8£  to  Six-Text  Ed.  of  Chancer,  p.  93. 

170  Ginelen.  £.  gyngle, 
He.  gyngelyn  Ca.,  gyn^lyng 
Co.  Pe.  L.  In  any  case  the  fine  haa 
an  impcofect  initial  meaanre,  and  the 
reading  in  He.  haa  only  four  meaanrea. 


175  Thii  line  haa  eyidently  caoaed 
difBcnltiea  to  the  old  traaBcrihen.  Tha 
following  are  the  readinga : 

Thia  ukd  monk  leet  forby  hem  pace. 

—Ha. 

Thia  ilke  monk  leet  olde  thyngea 

pace.— The  aix  MSS. 

Now  the  Ha.  ii  not  only  defectiTe  in 

metre,  but  in  aenae,  for  there  ia  no 

antecedent  to  Ami.     The  two  ndaa 
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Or  if  men  smoot  it  wvth  a  jerd'e  smert'e, 

And  al  was  kon'siens*  and  tend're  neit'e. 

Ful  seem'eltV  -tVr  wtinpl-  tpmtsh'ed  was, 

H«Vr  nooz'e  strait,  Httr  ai*en  grai  as  glaa,  153 

Httr  mnntli  fal  smaal,  and  dheertoo*  soft  and  reed, 

But  sik'erlu  she  Had  a  fair  foorheed*. 

it  was  almoost*  a  span*e  brood,  It  troon*e, 

For  Har'dtltV  she  was  not  nn*dergroon'e.  166 

Fal  fee*tts  was  -tVr  klook,  as  li  was  waar. 

Of  smaal  koo'raal*  abuut*  -iVr  arm  she  baar 

A  pair  of  beed'es  gaad*ed  al  wtth  green -e ; 

And  dheeron  neq  a  brootsh  of  goold  ful  sheen*e,  160 

On  whttah  dher  was  ftirst  Twit'en  a  krunn-ed  A  a, 

And  aft'er,  Aa*mor  ytn'stt  om'ntaa. 

5.6.7.8.    Anndh'er  Nan*e  and  three  Freest'es. 

Anudh*er  Nnn  alsoo*  wfth  H»ir  -ad  shoe, 

Dhat  was  -tfr  tshaa'pelain*,  and  Freest'es  three.  164 

9.    Dhe    Mnqk. 

A  Muqk  dher  was,  a  fair  for  dhe  mais'tnrei 

An  nut'rtVdeer*,  dhat  luved  vee'nertre, 

A  man-ltV  man,  to  been  an  ab'ot  aa'b'l. 

Ful  man'f-  a  dain'tee  Hors  -ad  Hee  m  staa'b'l :  168 

And  whan  -e  rood  men  mt^ht  -ts  bn'rd'l  Heer-e 

Bzhiq'glen  m  a  wh«st'ltq  wmd  as  kleer*e 

And  eek  as  lund  as  dooth  dhe  tshaa'pel*  bel'e 

Dheer  as  dhis  lord  was  keep'er  of  dhe  sel-e.  172 

Dhe  ryyl  of  saint  Manr  or  of  saint  Benait*, 

Bekaus'  dhat  it  was  oold  and  sam'deel  strait, 

DhtJB  tlk'e  Mnqk  leet  tt  forbn  -t'm  paas'e, 

And  Heeld  afk'er  dhe  nen*e  world  dhe  spaas'e.  176 

He  jaaf  nat  of  dhat  tekst  a  pnl'ed  nen, 

Dhat  saith  dhat  Hunt*erz  been  noon  hooI'm  men, 

Ne  dhat  a  muqk,  whau  nee  ts  retsh'elees, 

/s  l»«k*end  too  a  fwh  dhat  -s  waa'terlees ;  180 

Dhat  is  to  sain,  a  muqk  uut  of  -«s  kluist'er. 

But  dhtlk'e  tekst  neeld  nee  not  wurth  an  uist'er. 


named  being  Bepaiated  by  or,  have  been 
rafened  to  as  it  in  the  preceding  line. 
I  therefore  eonjectnrally  insert  ii  and 
change  h&m  to  Atm,  thongh  I  cannot 
bring  other  uistanoes  of  the  nse  of  forbff 
km.  The  reading  of  the  six  MSS. 
gets  out  of  the  dmcnlty  by^  a  dnmsy 
npetttion  of  old,  and  by  leaying  a  sen- 
tenoe  incomplete  thns :  "  the  rue  .  .  . 
beeniie  that  it  was  old .  .  .  this  monk 


let  old  things  pass,"  which  must  be 
erroneous. 

179  recchelees,  so  thesizMSS. 
It  probably  stands  for  r  e  jh e  1-1  e e s, 
without  his  rule,  which  not  heing  a 
usual  phrase  required  the  explanation 
of  y.  181,  and  the  Ha.  oloysterles 
was  only  a  gloss  which  crept  into  the 
text  out  of  Y.  181,  and  renders  that 
line  a  useless  repetition. 
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And  I  sayd'  his  opynumn  was  good, 
iii     What!  schuld'  he  itud^,  and  mak'  himselven  wood,     184 

Upon  a  book  in  eloysfr  alwey  to  poure, 

Or  swinke  with  his  handes,  and  lab<nir0^ 

Ab  Awstin  bit  ?    Hon  schal  the  world  be  Mrred  f 

Let  Awstin  hay*  his  swink  to  him  retervedL  188 

Theeifor*  he  was  a  prikasour  aright ; 

Grayhound's  he  hadd'  as  swift  as  foul  in  flight, 

Of  priking*  and  of  hunting'  for  the  hare 

Was  al  his  lust,  for  no  eo9t  wold'  he  spare.  192 

I  sawgh  his  slov's  purfyled  atte  honde 

With  gry^  and  that  ^efyneet  of  a  londe, 

And  for  to  fest'n'  his  hood  under  his  chin 
iii     He  hadd'  of  goold  ywrowght  a  curious  pin ;  196 

iii     A  loveknott'  in  the  greter  ende  ther  was. 
iii     His  heed  was  balled  and  schoon  as  any  glas, 

And  eek  his/<W  as  he  hadd'  been  anoynt ; 

He  was  a  lord  Ail  fat  and  in  good  poynt ;  200 

His  eyen  steep,  and  rowing'  in  his  heed, 

That  stemed,  as  9^fomayB  of  a  leed ; 

His  hotet  saup^lf  his  hors  in  greet  esiaat. 

Nou  c&riaynlj  he  was  a  fayr  prslaai  ;  204 

He  was  not  pal^  as  a  foipyned  goost. 

A  fett  swan  lov'd'  he  best  of  any  rood. 
+     His^oj^^  was  as  brounas  is  aberye. 

10.    The  Fbebb. 

+  iii  A  Frere  ther  was,  a  wantoun  and  a  merye,  208 

A  limitour,  a  ful  solemne  man. 

In  aUe  th'  ordWe%  fowr'  is  noon  that  can 

So  moch'  of  daliatTft^  and  fayr  langage. 
iii     He  hadd'  ymaad  ftil  many  a  fayr  mariage  212 

Of  yonge  wimmen,  at  his  owne  eo%L 

Unto  his  ord^r  he  was  a  nobelpost, 
iii     Ful  weel  bilov'd  aadfamilieer  was  he 

With  frankeloyns  oy'ral  in  his  euntre^  216 

And  eek  with  worthy  wimmen  of  the  toun : 

For  he  hadd'  pouser  of  confessioun, 

As  sayd'  himself,  more  than  a  curaat^ 

For  of  his  ortPr  he  was  liceneiaat.  220 

Ful  swetely  herd'  he  confisaiouny 

Andplesawnt  was  his  ahsolucioun ; 
iii     He  was  an  esy  man  to  yeve  p0nawnc$ 
iii     Theer  as  he  wiste  to  haan  a  good  pitawnce ;  224 

184    Btndi',  although  taken  from      modem  n=(o),  and  has  therefore  beta 
the  French,  so  that  we  should  expect      adopted. 


u  =  (jy),  Ca.  and  L.  read  stodie,  201    steep, bright,  see  steap  ob 

/  V     ,^.1^  '.^  .1^.  j^Qg  ^£  Cockayne'     "'    ""'"     *^ 

(snpr^  p.  471,  n.  2), 


shewing  a =(n),  which  agrees  with  the      p.  108  of  Cockayne's   St.  Karheieta 

<s      * 
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And  I*  said  his  oo'ptV'nmtin*  was  good. 

What !  shnld  -e  stad't  and  maak  -nnsely*en  wood^       184 

Upon*  a  book  «n  kluist'r-  al'wai  to  puu're, 

Or  BW»qk*e  wtth  -m  nand'es  and  laa'buu're, 

As  Anst'tn  bit  ?    Hun  shal  dbe  world  be  served  ? 

Let  Anst'tn  naar  -ts  swtqk  to  Htm  reserved.  188 

Dbeerfoor  -e  was  a  prtt'kaasunr*  Bxikht\ 

Grai'Hundz*  -e  Had  as  swtfb  as  fiinl  tn  fltAiht ; 

Of  pnk'tq  and  of  Hunt'tq  for  dhe  Haar*e 

Was  al  -ts  Insty  for  noo  kost  wold  -e  spaare.  192 

it  sanktrb  -w  aleevz  pnrfttl'ed  at'e  bond'e 

Wtth  gritis,  and  dhat  dhe  ft tii*est  of  a  lond'e, 

And  for  to  fest'n-  -tis  Hood  un*der*  -ts  tshtn 

He  Had  of  goold  tmouktrht*  a  kyy-nuus  ptn ;  196 

A  luY'e-knot  tn  dhe  greet'er  end'e  dher  was. 

His  Heed  was  bal'ed  and  shoon  as  an*tt  glas, 

And  eek  -ts  faas,  as  nee  -ad  been  anuint*. 

He  was  a  lord  fill  fat  and  tn  good  puint ;  200 

Hts  ai'en  steep,  and  rool'tq  tn  -ts  need, 

Dhat  steem'ed  as  a  fur'nais'  of  a  leed ; 

Htis  boot'es  sup'l-,  -tis  Hors  tn  greet  estaat*. 

Knn  ser'tainltt  -e  was  a  fair  prelaat* ;  204 

He  was  not  paal  as  a  forpttn*ed  goost. 

A  feit  swan  luv'd  -e  best  of  an*tt  roost. 

Htis  pal'frai  was  as  bmnn  as  ts  a  ber'tie. 

10.    Bhe    Freere 

A  Freer'e  dher  was,  a  wan*tnnn  and  a  merte,  208 

A  Itt'mtt'tanr,  a  fill  soo'lem'ne  man. 

in  al'e  dh-  ordres  foour  ts  noon  dhat  can 

8oo  mntsh  of  daa'ltanns*  and  fair  laq'gaadzh*e. 

He  Had  imaad'  fdl  man't  a  fair  mar*taadzh'e  212 

Of  juq'e  wtm'en,  at  -t9  oonn*e  kost. 

TJntoo*  -tis  ordr-  -e  was  a  noo'b'l  post. 

Fnl  weel  btlnyd*  and  faa*mtlteer*  was  nee 

Wtth  fraqk'elainz-  ovral*  tn  Hts  knn'tree',  216 

And  eek  wtth  wnrdh'tt  wtm'en  of  dhe  tunn : 

Por  Hee  -ad  puu'eer  of  konfes'tuun*. 

As  said  -tmself,  moor*e  dhan  a  kyyraat*, 

For  of  -tis  ordr-  -e  was  ltt*sen*staat*.  220 

Fol  sweet'eltt  nerd  nee  konfes'tuun*, 

And  plee'saunt'  was  -ts  ab*Boolyy*Btiinn* ; 

He  was  an  eez'tt  man  to  jeeve  penauns'e 

Dheer  as  -e  wtst*e  to  naan  a  good  ptt'tanns'e ;  224 

202     fornaTB,     see     TempoTary  219    See  sapr^  p.  331,  note.    All 

Prefiice  to  the  Six-Text  edition,  p.  99.  MSS.  agree. 

212    fnl  occurs  in  aU  six  MSS. 

217    wimmen,  wommen  Ha.  E.  223    yeve,'  all  MSS.  except    L. 

He.  Go.  P.,  wemen  Ga.,  wemmen  L.  haye  the  final  e. 
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Ul 


VI 


VI 


For  unto  a  por*  order  for  to  yeve 
Is  9igne  that  a  man  is  weel  yschreve. 
For  if  he  yaaf,  he  dorste  mi^'  avawfUf 
He  mste  that  a  man  was  r&pentaumL 
For  many  a  man  so  hard  is  of  his  herte, 
He  may  not  wepe  though  him  sore  sm^rte. 
Theeifor'  insted'  of  weping*  and^^^TM, 
Men  moote  yeve  silver  to  the  parefrere$. 
His  tipet  was  ay/ar«ed  fol  of  knyfes 
And  pinnesy  for  to  yeve  fayre  wyfes. 
And  e&rtaynlj  he  hadd'  a  mery  note. 
Weel  coud'  he  sing'  and  pleyen  on  a  rote. 
Of  yedding's  he  baar  utt^ly  the  prys. 
His  necke  whyt  was  as  Hiejlour-de'lys, 
Theerto  he  strong  was  as  a  chawmpioun. 
He  knew  the  tavem^s  weel  in  ev*ry  tonn. 
And  ev'iich  osteUeer  or  ga^  tapsteer. 
Better  than  a  lasuer  or  a  beggeer, 
For  unto  swich  a  worthy  man  as  he 
Aeeorded  not,  as  by  hiBfaeuUe, 
To  haan  with  sike  kueer^s  aequeynimimee. 
It  is  not  honest,  it  may  not  {tvawnee^ 
For  to  delen  with  noon  swich /way^. 
But  al  with  rieh^  and  seller's  of  vitaifle. 
And  ov'raly  ther  as  profit  schuld'  aryse, 
Curteys  he  was,  and  lowly  of  nervyie. 
Ther  was  no  man  no  wheer  so  vertuoui. 
He  was  the  beste  beggeer  in  his  hous, 
For  thowgh  a  widwe  hadde  nowght  a  sho, 
Sophsatont  was  his  Is  pbhtgcpio, 
Yet  wold'  he  haan  a  ferthing  er  he  wente. 
His  pourehaas  was  weel  better  that  his  rente. 
And  rag^  he  coud'  and  pleyen  as  a  whelp, 
In  lovedayes  coud'  he  mochel  help^. 
For  theer  was  he  not  lyk'  a  ehysterser, 
With  a  threedbare  cop^  as  a  pore  seoleer^ 
But  he  was  lyk'  a  mayster  or  a  pope. 
Of  douhel  worsted  was  his  wmieope^ 


228 


232 


236 


240 


244 


248 


252 


258 


280 


282  AU  MSB.  agree  in  making  this 
a  line  of  six  measures,  and  it  seems  to 
portray  the  whining  beggary  of  the 
cry,  saprii  p.  649. 

235    note,  throteCa. 

240  tavern's  weel,  the  six 
MSB.  have  this  order.  Ha.  w  e  1  t^h  e 
tavernes. 

247  non  £.  He.  Ca.,  the  others 
omit  it. 


249  as  ondttod  in  Ha.  Ca.,  foond 
in  the  rest. 

252  After  this  line  He.  alone  in- 
serts the  oonplet — 

And  yaf  a  c^rteyn  ferme,  for  ths 
grannttf 

Noon  of  his  bretheren,  cam  ther  in 
his  hanntff. 

258  So  all  the  six  MSS.,  mesangf 
although  a  widow  had  next  to  notlui^ 
in  the  world,  yet  so  pleasant  was  bii 
introdnctosy  lesson  In  prinHpio  #f^ 
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For  nn'to  a  poor  ord'er  for  to  jeeve 

/s  stV'ne  dhat  a  man  iIb  weel  tahree'Te. 

For  tf  -e  jaaf,  -e  durst'e  maak  avaunt*. 

He  wist'e  dhat  a  man  was  ree'pentaxmt*. 

For  man**  a  man  soo  Hard  ts  of  -»s  Hert'e, 

He  mai  not  weep'e  dhoonk«7h  -tm  soor'e  smeit'e. 

Dheer'foor*  tnsteed*  of  weep'tq*  and  prai*eer*e8, 

Men  moot'e  jeeye  stl'ver  too  dbe  poor'e  freer'es. 

HtiB  tip'et  was  ai  fars'ed  ful  of  kntVfes, 

And  pin'es  for  to  jeeve  fai're  w«f*es. 

And  ser'tainltV  -e  Had  a  mer*tV  noot'e. 

Weel  kuud  -e  8»q  and  plai'en  on  a  root*e. 

Of  Jed'tqz  nee  baar  ut'erln  dhe  prtts. 

Hts  nek'e  whnt  was  as  dhe  fluur  de  Inis. 

Bheer'too*  -e  stroq  was  as  a  tshaum'pmim'. 

He  kneu  dhe  taa'Yemz*  weel  m  evni  tuun, 

And  evrftsh  os'teleer*  or  gai  tapsteer*, 

Bet'er  dhan  a  laa*zeer*  or  a  beg'eer*, 

For  im'to  swftsh  a  wurdh'n  man  as  nee 

Akord'ed  not,  as  bu  -»8  fak'ultee 

To  Haan  wtth  snk*e  laa'zeerz  aa'ku^ain'tanns'e ; 

It  ia  not  on'est,  it  mai  not  ayaxms'e, 

For  to  deel'en  wtth  noon  swttsh  poor*ail*e 

But  al  with  rttsh  and  sel'erz  of  vn'tail'e. 

And  oY'ral'y  dheer  as  profit  shuld  anis'e, 

Xnr'tais*  -e  was,  and  loou-lii  of  ser'viis-e. 

Dher  was  noo  man  noo  wbeer  soo  ver'tyyuns*. 

He  was  dhe  best*e  beg*eer*  in  -is  huus, 

For  dhoouku;h  a  wid'we  nad'e  nonkt^bt  a  slioO) 

So  plee'sannt'  was  -ta  In  p  r  i  n*  s  i  i'  p  i  o  o. 

Jet  wold  -e  naan  a  ferdh'iq  eer  -e  went*e. 

His  punr'tshaas*  was  weel  bet'er  dhan  -is  rent'e. 

And  raadzh  -e  kund^  and  plai'en  as  a  whelp, 

In  luvedai'es  kuud  -e  mutsh'el  Help. 

For  dheer  was  nee  not  liik  a  kluist'ereer% 

With  a  threed'baar'e  koop  as  a  poo  re  skol'eer*. 

But  Hee  was  liik  a  mais'ter  or  a  poo'pe. 

Of  duu'b'l  wor'sted  was  -is  sem'ikoop'e, 


228 


232 


236 


240 


244 


248 


252 


256 


260 


verbum  (See  Temp.  Pref.  to  Six-Text 
ed.  of  Chaacer,  p.  93]  that  he  would  coax 
a  trifle  oat  of  her.  The  Ha.  reads 
bat  00  Bchoo,  on  which  see  Temp. 
Fref.  p.  94.  That  we  are  not  to  take 
the  words  literally,  but  that  aehoo  was 
merely  used  as  a  representatire  of  some- 
thing utterly  worthless,  which  was 
ooBTenient  for  the  rhyme,  just  as  pulled 
ken  177,  or  oyster  182,  and  the  usual 
A«dM,  ttraWf  modem  Jiff,  fitrthinff,  etc., 
U  ahewn  by  its  use  in  the  Frologe  to 


the  Wyf  of  Bathe,  6288  as  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Aldis  Wright, — 

The  derk  whan  he  is  old,  and  may 
nought  do 

Of  Yenus  werkis,  is  not  worth  a  scho. 

256  weel,  so  the  six  MSS.,  omitted 
in  Ha. 

260  So  all  MSS.  except  Ca.  which 
reads,  as  is  a  scholer,  against 
rhythm.  Compare  y.  232.  See  also 
Temp.  Pref.  to  Six-Text£d.  of  Chaucer, 
p.  100. 
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And  rounded  as  a  heUV  out  of  the  pr$ue. 

Somwhat  lie  lipsed,  for  his  wantoimneflse,  264 

To  mak'  his  Englisch  swet'  npon  his  tonge ; 

And  in  his  harping',  whan  that  he  hadd'  songe, 

His  eyghen  twinkled  in  his  heed  aright. 

As  doon  the  sterres  in  the  frosty  night.  268 

This  worthy  Imitaur  was  call'd  Muberd. 

11.  The  Mabchawet. 

A  Marehaumt  was  ther  with  a  forked  herd, 

—  In  motlee  and  heygh  on  hors  he  sat, 

Upon  his  heed  a  Flaumdnach  beyer  hat ;  272 

His  botes  elapsed  fayr'  and  fetislj. 
His  resoufu  spaak  he  fill  sokmnelj, 
Sounm^  alwey  th'  enerees  of  his  winninge. 
iii     He  wolde  the  se  wer*  kept  for  any  thinge  276 

Betwixe  Middeburgh  and  OreweUe. 
Weel  cond'  he  in  esehaumge  scheldes  selle, 
This  worthy  man  ful  weel  his  wit  bisette ; 
Ther  wiste  no  wight  that  he  was  in  detU^  280 

So  »taat\j  was  he  of  his  govemaumee^ 
With  his  hargayrC^,  and  with  his  ehsvisaumee. 
For  sooth'  he  was  a  worthy  man  withalle, 
But  sooth  to  sayn,  I  n'oot  hou  men  him  (udle.  284 

12.  The  Glebx. 

A  Clerk  ther  was  of  Oxenfoord'  also, 
That  unto  hgih  hadde  long'  ygo. 
So  lene  was  his  hors  as  is  a  rs^e. 

And  he  n'as  not  right  fat,  I  undertake,  288 

But  loked'  holw',  and  theerto  soberly. 
Ful  threedbar'  was  his  ov'rest  courtepy, 
iii     For  he  hadd'  geten  him  yet  no  henefyce^ 

Ne  was  so  worldly  for  to  hav'  ojffyce,  292 

For  him  was  lever  hay'  at  his  bedd's  heed 

—  Twenty  bokes,  clad  in  blak  and  reed. 
Of  ArUtoVly  and  his  philosophye, 

Than  robes  rich*  or  fith'l  or  gay  sawirye.  296 

264  his,  so  the  BIX  MSS.,  omitted  but  the  order  of  the  words  is  oonjec^ 
in  Ha.  which  therefore  required  lip-  tnrally  altered  on  aocoont  of  the  rhjum. 
s  e  d  e  for  the  metre. 

271  motlee,  so  aU  bat  Ha.  L.  nf?!^,,,," "fi^t^C"  'J*  '^a  ^ 
which  have  m o 1 1 e  1  ey.    The  worf  U      Kj?     ^\  ™*  *"^y  "  *«  f± 

obscure,  and  may  be  T«^elch  mndliw,      S^fo^^l.iff  ■*SZ"1v''^J|5 

/•n<^.iir.\  /*f  o  /.Y«annn'««.  A/^i/^ni.  *'^®  *°""  ^'  ^^'^  donvod from tho  French 

(mydhn)  of  a  changmg  colour.  j^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^  .^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

274    All  MSS.  read  he  spaak,      as  French. 
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And  mtmd'ed  as  a  bel  uut  of  dlie  pres'e. 

Sum'what*  ne  Irp'sed,  for  -w  wan'tauimes'e,  264 

To  mask  -ta  Eq*lrBh  sweet  upon*  dhe  tuq*e ; 

And  tn  -ts  Har*ptq,  whan  dhat  see  -ad  suq'e, 

Htis  aiAh'en  twiqk'led  tn  -ts  need  arikht'^ 

As  doon  dhe  steres  tn  dhe  firost'tt  nt^ht.  268 

Dh«B  wTudh'tV  Itt'mtrtunr-  was  kald  Hyyberd*. 

11.     Dhe    Martshaunt. 

A  ICar-tshaunt*  was  dher  wtth  a  fork'ed  berdi 

In  motlee*  and  nai^h  on  Hors  -e  sat, 

Upon'  -ts  need  a  Flaun'drtiBh  beever  nat ;  272 

Htis  boot'es  klaps'ed  fair  and  fee'ttsltt. 

Htis  ree'sanns'  spaak  -e  ful  soolem*neltV% 

Satm'tq'  alwai*  dh-  enkrees*  of  Hts  win*tq*e. 

He  wold'e  dhe  see  wer  kept  for  an'tt  thtq'e  276 

BetwtlES'e  Mtd'eburkh  and  Oo*rewel*e. 

Weel  kuud  -e  tn  es'tshanndzh'e  sheld'es  sel'e. 

Dhtis  wnrdh'tt  man  ful  weel  -tis  wtt  biset'e ; 

Dher  wtst-e  noo  wtil^ht  dhat  -e  was  tn  det'e,  280 

Soo  staat'ltt  was  nee  of  -ts  guu  vemauns-e, 

Wtth  Hts  bar'gainz'  and  wtth  -tis  tshee'vttiBauns'e. 

For  sooth  -e  was  a  wurdh'tt  man  wtthal'e, 

But  sooth  to  sain,  It  n-  -oot  huu  num  -tm  kal'e.  284 

12.    Dhe    Klerk. 

A  Klerk  dher  was  of  Ok'senfoord'  al'soo*, 

Dhat  un*to  lodzh'tk  had'e  loq  t'goo*. 

So  leen*e  was  -ts  Hors  as  ts  a  raak'e. 

And  Hee  n-  -as  not  rikht  fat.  It  xmdertaak*e.  288 

But  look'ed  hoI'w-  and  dheer'too  soo'berltt. 

Ful  threed'baar  was  -ts  ovrest  kurteptV, 

For  Hee  -ad  get'en  -tin  jet  noo  beneftts'e, 

Ke  was  soo  wurdl'tt  for  to  naav  oftts'e.  292 

For  Htin  was  leever  naav  at  Hts  bedz  need 

Twen'tit  book'es,  klad  tii  blak  and  reed, 

Of  Artstot'l-,  and  his  ftV'loo'soo-ftt'e, 

DhaQ  roob'es  rttsh  or  ftdh'l-  or  gai  sautrtre.  296 

281    stftatly,    eo   Co.,  the   rest  He.  Ca.;7it  geten  him  no  P., 

baye  e  8 1  a  a  1 1  y,  and  Ha.  alone  omitB  nought  ^eten   him  yet  a  Ha., 

hit,  agauut  tiie  metre.    Ifweread:  geten  him  no,  Co.  L. 

80  eataatly,  tiie  flunt  measure  will  292  worldly  £.  He.  Co.,  wordely 

be trissyllabic.  Ca.,  wordly  P.,  werdly  L.,  Ne 

**««       1  -n  n    ^     V  J.  .  ^*8  not  worthy  to  hayen  an 

288    n'  a 8,  80  R  Ca.  Co.,  but  was      ©  f  f  i  c  e  Ha. 

Ha.  He.  P.  and  L.  296    g  a  y,  so  all  MSS.  except  Ha. 

291    geten    him    yet    no,  E.      which  omits  it. 
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Ul 


Bnt  albe  that  he  was  &  philowphsr, 

Yet  hadd'  he  but  a  lytel  gold  in  eofer. 

But  al  that  he  might'  of  his  £rendes  hente, 

On  bokes  and  on  lerning'  he  it  spente, 

And  bisily  gan  for  the  sowles  preye 

Of  hem,  ikai  yaaf  him  wherwith  to  seoleys. 

Of  studie  tok  he  moost  eur^  and  moost  heed. 

Not  00  word  spaak  he  more  than  was  need ; 

And  that  was  seyd  inform  and  reverence, 

And  schort  and  quik,  and  f ul  of  heygh  sentence. 

Sauniag*  in  moral  vertu  was  his  ^eche, 

And  gladly  wold'  he  lem'  and  gladly  teche. 


300 


304 


308 
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13.     The  SssGE^wirr  of  Laws. 

A  Sergeawnt  of  Lawe,  waar  and  wys. 
That  often  hadde  ben  at  the  parvye, 
Ther  was  alsoo,  ful  riclC  of  excellence. 
Discreet  he  was,  and  of  greet  reverence. 
He  semed'  swich,  his  wordes  wer*  so  wyse. 
Justyo^  he  was  ful  often  in  assyse 
By  patent,  and  by  pleyn  commissiaun, 
For  his  scienc\  and  for  his  heygh  renoun; 
Of  fees  and  rohes  hadd'  he  many  oon. 
So  greet  SLpaurchasour  was  no  wheer  noon. 
Al  was  fee  simpel  to  him  in  effect, 
TTJH  pourchasmg  ne  mighte  not  ben  infect. 
No  wheer  so  bisy  a  man  as  he  ther  n'as, 
And  yit  he  semed'  bisier  than  he  was. 
In  termes  hadd'  he  caas  and  domes  alle, 
That  fro  the  tym'  of  king  William  wer'  falle. 
Theerto  he  coud*  endyV  and  mak'  a  thing. 
Ther  coude  no  wight  pinch^  at  his  writing'. 
And  ev'ry  statut  coud'  he  pleyn  by  rote. 
He  rood  but  hoomly  in  a  medlee  cote, 
Gird  with  a  ceynt  of  silk  with  harres  smale ; 
Of  his  array  tell'  I  no  longer  tale. 


312 


316 


320 


324 


328 


297  So  the  six  MSS.,  the  Ha.  is 
nnmetrical.  The  long  yowels  in  p  h  i- 
losopher,  gold,  coffer,  are 
Tery  doubtfiil)  and  it  is  perhaps  more 
prooable  tiiat  short  Towels  would  be 
correct. 

298  <<  a'*  is  only  found  in  Co.  If 
it  is  omitted,  the  ust  metre  becomes 
defectiye. 

308  moost  heed,  so  the  six 
MSS.;  heed  Ha. 

306  So  all  the  six  MSS.  (H.  has 
spoke),  but  Ha.  has  the  entirely  dif- 


ferent line :  Al  that  he  spak  it  was  of 
heye  prudence.  The  whole  of  the 
clerk's  character  is  defectiye  in  Hs. 
In  '*  Cassell's  Magazine*'  for  May,  1869, 
p.  479,  col.  1,  there  occurs  the  follow- 
ing paragraph :  *'  The  following  pithy 
sketch  of  Oxford  life  half  a  dozen  cen- 
turies ago  is  from  the  pen  of  Wydiffe : 
— The  scholar  is  &med  for  his  logic; 
Aristotle  is  his  daily  bread,  but  other- 
wise his  rations  are  slender  enoa|h< 
The  horse  he  rides  is  as  lean  as  is  a 
rake,  and  the  rider  is  no  better  oB. 
His  cheek  is    hoUow,  and  his  ooat 
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Bat  al  bee  dhat  -e  wer  a  ftrloo'soof'er, 
Jet  Had  -e  but  a  lirt'l  goold  tn  koofery 
And  al  dbat  nee  mikht  of  -is  frend'es  Hent'e, 
On  book*es  and  on  lem'tq  nee  «t  spent'e, 
And  btz'tltV  gan  for  dhe  sooul'es  prai'e 
Of  Hem  dhat  jaaf  -tm  wheer'wtth  to  skolai'e. 
Of  stud'ie  took  -e  moost  kyyr  and  moost  heed. 
Kot  00  word  spaak  -e  moor*e  dhan  was  need ; 
And  dbat  was  said  tn  form  and  ree'verens'e, 
And  sliort  and  ku^tk  and  fal  of  nai^h  sentens'e. 
Sau'ntq*  m  moo'taal'  yer'tyy*  was  -ts  speetsh'e, 
And  glad'ltV  wold  -e  lem,  and  glad*l»V  teetsb'e. 


800 


304 


308 


13.    Dhe    Ser  dzheeaunt*    of   Lau'e. 

A  Ser'dzheeannt*  of  Lan*e,  waar  and  wfVs, 

Dhat  of 'ten  nad'e  been  at  dhe  par*y»Vs% 

Dher  was  alsoo*,  ful  ittsh  of  ek*selens*e. 

Dtskreet'  -e  was  and  of  greet  ree-yerens'e.  312 

He  seem-ed  swttsh,  -«s  word'es  wer  boo  wfVs*e. 

Dzhyyst'uis*  -e  was  ^1  oft 'en  tn  as»ts*e 

Bw  paa'tent,  and  btV  plain  komts'tinin*. 

For  Hts  stt'ensy  and  for  -ts  nai^h  renunn* ;  316 

Of  feez  and  roob'es  Had  -e  man*tt  oon. 

So  greet  a  puur'tshaa'suur*  was  noo  wheer  noon. 

Al  was  fee  stm*p'l  too  -tm  tn  efekt*, 

HtiB  pnor'tshaais'tq'  ne  mt'Aht'e  not  been  tnfekt*.  320 

Noo  wheer  soo  btz't  a  man  as  nee  dher  n-  -as, 

And  Jtt  -e  seem'ed  btz'ter  dhan  -e  was. 

in  term'es  Had  -e  kaas  and  doom'es  al*e/ 

Dhat  froo  dhe  tttin  of  ktq  Wtl'tiaam'  wer  fal'e.  824 

Dheertoo'  He  kuud  endtVt'  and  maak  a  thtq. 

Dher  kuud'e  noo  wikht  ptntsh  at  his  iwiit'tq: 

And  evrtt  staa'tyyt  kuud  -e  plain  bit  root'e. 

He  rood  but  Hoom'ltV'  tn  a  med'lee  koot'e,  328 

G^rd  vritti  a  saint  of  stlk  wtth  bar'es  smaal'e ; 

Of  Hts  arai'  tel  It  noo  leq'ger  taal'e. 


ihieadbaie.  His  bedroom  is  his  stadT. 
Orer  his  bed's  head  are  some  twenty 
Tolumes  in  black  and  red.  Whateyer 
coin  he  gets  ^oes  for  books,  and  those 
who  help  him  to  coin  will  certainly 
haye  the  adrantage  of  his  prayers  for 
the  good  of  their  souls  while  they  liye, 
or  their  repose  when  they  are  dead. 
His  words  are  few,  but  full  of  mean- 
ing. '  His  highest  thought  of  life  is  of 
learning  and  teaching.  This  is  ob- 
yionsly  a  modem  English  translation 
ofil^e  present  passage.  Is  there  any- 
thing like  it  in  Wy(£ffe  ? 


306  heygh,  so  the  six  MSB., 
||^  r  e  t  Ha.  apparently  becanse  of  h  e  y  e 
in  the  preceding  Une  of  that  recension. 

307  Tertn,  so  the  six  MSS. 
mane  re  Ha. 

310  at  the,  so  aU  MSS.  except 
Ha.  and  P.,  see  snpr&  p.  331,  note. 

320  infect,  so  all  six  MSS., 
snspecte  Ha. 

327  p  1  e  y  n,  Fr.  pMn,  folly  com- 
pare y.  337. 

45 
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14.    The  FEAKiELEnr. 

A  Erankeleyn  was  in  liis  company e ; 

Whyt  was  his  berd,  as  is  the  dayesye.  332 

Of  his  eompUxumn  he  was  tanptcyn. 

Weel  lov'd'  he  by  the  morrw*  a  sop  in  wyn'. 

To  lyven  in  delyt*  was  e'er  his  wone, 

For  he  was  Epicubus  owne  sone,  336 

That  heeld  opinioun  that  pl&yn  delyt 

"Was  verrayXj  felicite  p^rfyt. 

An  housholdeer,  and  that  a  greet  was  he ; 

Saynt  Juliaan  he  was  in  his  cuntres.  340 

iii     His  breed,  his  ale,  was  alwey  after  oon ; 

A  bettr'  envyned  man  was  no  wheer  noon, 
iii     "Withoute  bake  mete  was  ne'er  his  hoas 

Of  fisch'  and  flesch',  and  that  so  pUntevout  344 

It  snewed  in  his  hous  of  met'  and  drinke 

Of  alle  deyntees  that  men  coude  thinke. 

After  the  sondry  sesouna  of  the  yeer*, 

So  chaumyed!  he  his  met'  and  ms  soupeer,  348 

iii     Fill  many  a  fat  partrieh  hadd'  he  in  naue^ 
iii     And  many  a  Ireem  and  many  a  luc^  in  steue. 

Woo  was  his  cook,  but  if  his  sawce  were 

Poynaumt  and  scharp,  and  redy  al  his  gere.  352 

His  tahel  donnawnt  in  his  hall'  alwey 

Stood  redy  covered  al  the  longe  day. 

At  sessioufu  theer  was  he  loid  and  syre. 

Fnl  ofte  tym'  he  was  knight  of  the  schyre.  356 

An  anku  and  a  gipseer  al  of  silk 

Heng  at  his  girdel,  whyt  as  mome  milk. 

A  shyrrecY  hadd'  he  been,  and  a  countour. 

Was  no  wheer  such  a  worthy  vavasour.  360 

15.  16.  17.  18.  19.     The  Habehdascheer,  Cabpenteer,  Webbb, 

Dteer,  akd  Tapiceeb. 

An  Haberdascheer,  and  a  Carpenteer, 

A  Webb',  a  Dyeer,  and  a  Tapiceer^ 

Wer'  with  us  eek,  clothed  in  oo  liv^ree, 

Of  a  solemn^  and  greet  fratemiU.  364 

Ful  fresch  and  new'  her*  ger'  apyked  was ; 

Her'  knyfes  wer'  ycJiaped  not  with  bras. 

But  al  with  silver  wrowght  fill  clen'  and  weel 

Her'  girdles  and  her'  pouches  ev'ry  deel.  368 

Weel  seemed'  eech  of  hem  a  fayr  buryeys 

To  Bitten  in  a  yeld'hall'  on  the  deyt. 

334    8 op    in   wyn,    bo    aU   six  348    So  aU  six  MSS.    Ha.  rasds: 

MSS.,  Bop    of   wyn  Ha.  He  channeed  hem  at  mete   and   at 

Boper,  whidi  is  dearly  wrong: 
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14.    Dhe    Fraqk'elain. 

A  Fraqk'ekiii  was  in  -is  kum^pantt'e ; 
WhtVt  was  -»8  berd,  as  is  dhe  dai*estV*e.  332 

Of  -is  komplek'sraun'  -e  was  saqgwiVn*. 
Weel  luvd  -e  tn  dhe  mom  a  sop  in  wtVn. 
To  liVven  lii  deltVt*  was  eer  -ts  wuiin*e, 
For  Hee  was  Ee'pnkyyros  oonn'e  suim'e,  336 

Bhat  Heeld  oo'pn'nmun*  dhat  plain  deltVt* 
•        Was  ver'ailtV  fee'ltrstrtee*  per*fiit". 

An  Huns'hooldeer',  and  dhat  a  greet  was  nee ; 

Saint  Dzhyy'liaan*  -e  was  m  Hts  kun'tree*.  340 

Hts  breed,  Hi's  aa'le,  was  al'wai  after  oon ; 

A  bet'r-  enviih*ed  man  was  noo  wheer  noon. 

"Wtthunt'e  baak'e  meet*e  was  neer  -ts  huus 

Of  ftsh,  and  flesh,  and  dhat  soo  plent'evuus  344 

It  sneu*ed  m  -ts  nuns  of  meet  and  drtqk'e 

Of  al'e  dain'tees  dhat  men  kuude  thtqk'e. 

Aft*er  dhe  snn'drtV  see'saunz-  of  dhe  jreer, 

Soo  tshanndzh'ed  nee  his  meet  and  Hts  snupeer*.         348 

Fnl  man't  a  fat  partrttsh*  -ad  nee  tn  myye, 

And  man't  a  breem  and  man*t  a  lyys  tn  styy*e\ 

"Woo  was  -ts  kook,  but  tf  -ts  sause  weer'e 

Puin'aunt*  and  sharp,  and  reed'tV  al  -ts  geer*e.  352 

Hts  taa'b'l  dormaunt-  tn  -ts  nal  alwai* 

Stood  red-tV  kuverd  al  dhe  loq*e  dai. 

At  ses'tUTinz'  dheer  was  -e  lord  and  sttr*e. 

!Ful  ofb'e  ttVm  -e  was  kntA:ht  of  dhe  shtVr'e.  356 

An  an'las  and  a  dzhtp'seer*  al  of  stlk 

Heq  at  -ts  gtr'd'l,  whtt't  as  morn'e  milk. 

A  shtVr*reev  Had  -e  been,  and  a  kiin'tunr*. 

"Was  noo  wheer  sutsh  a  wurdh'tV  vaa'vaasunr*,  360 

15.  16.  17.  18.  19.   Dhe  Hab'erdash-eer,   Earpenteer, 
"Web'e,     Dtt'eer,     and     Taa'ptt*  seer. 

An  Hab'erdash'eer*  and  a  Kar'penteer*, 

A  "Web,  a  Direer,  and  a  Taa  pit -seer*, 

Veer  wtth  ns  eek,  cloodh'ed  tn  oo  Itt'-vree*, 

Of  a  soo*lem*n-  and  greet  fraa*ter*ntVtee'.  364 

Ful  fresh  and  neu  -er  geer  apttked  was ; 

Her  knttf-es  wer  ttshaap'ed  not  with  bras. 

But  al  wtth  stl'ver  rtroukt^'ht  ful  kleen  and  weel 

Her  gtrdles  and  -er  puutsh-es  evrtV  deel.  368 

"Weel  seem'ed  eetsh  of  Hem  a  fair  bur'dzhais* 

To  stt'en  tn  a  jeld'nal  on  dhe  dais. 


362  dyeer,  sotliesixMSS.,  Harl.  365    apyked,  so  all  six  MSS., 

deyer,  see  dyer,  p.  643.  piked  Ha, 
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Ev'ricli  for  tlie  wisdom  that  lie  can, 
Was  Bchaaply  for  to  been  an  alderman. 
For  eaUl  hadde  they  ynongh  and  reniey 
And  eek  her*  wyf es  wold*  it  weel  MsmU ; 
And  elles  eertayn  weren  they  to  blame. 
It  is  fill  fayr  to  be  yclept  Madamey 
And  goo  to  vigilyei  al  bifore, 
And  haan  a  mantel  really  ybore. 

20.     The  Cook. 

A  Cook  they  hadde  with  hem  for  the  nones, 
To  hoffh  chicknes  with  the  mary  bones. 
And  poudre-marchawnt  tart,  and  gailingale. 
Weel  coud'  he  know'  a  drawght  of  London  ale. 
He  coude  roo9t\  and  seeth',  and  hroyl\  Budfiyef 
Make  mortreweSf  and  weel  bak'  a  pye. 
But  greet  harm  was  it,  as  it  semed'  me. 
That  on  his  schinn'  a  marmal  hadde  he ; 
For  hlatikmangeer  that  maad'  he  with  the  beste. 

21.    The  ScmPMAir. 


372 


376 


380 


384 


388 


392 


A  Schipman  was  ther,  woning^  fer  by  weste ; 

For  owght  I  woot,  he  was  of  Dertemouthe. 

He  rood  upon  a  rounoy  as  he  couthe. 

In  a  goun  of  folding'  to  the  kne. 

A  doffffeer  hanging*  on  a  laas  hadd'  he 

About'  his  neck'  under  his  arm  adoun. 

The  boote  sommer  hadd'  mad*  his  hew  al  bronn ; 

And  eertaynlj  be  was  a  good  felawe. 

Ful  many  a  drawght  of  wyn  hadd'  he  ydrawe 

From  JBourdetoX'Wardy  whyl  that  the  chapman  sleep. 

Of  ntfee  ooneetefu^  he  took  no  keep. 

If  that  he  fowght,  and  hadd'  the  heygher  hand. 

By  water  he  sent'  hem  hoom  to  ev'ry  land'.  400 

But  of  his  craft  to  recken  weel  the  tydes. 

His  sti^mes  and  his  dawnger's  him  bisydes. 


396 


371  erericli,  bo  all  aix  MSS., 
eyery    man  Ha. 

375  weren  they,  so,  or:  they 
were,  read  all  the  six  MSS.,  hadde 
they    he    Ha. 

380  mary,  ags.  mearh,  the  h  he- 
oominff  unusually  palatalised  to  -y, 
instead  of  lahialised  to  -we ;  the  paren- 
thetical remark  p.  254,  n.  1.  is  wrong. 

881  pondre-marchawnt,  see 
Temp.  Fref.  to  the  Six-Text  £d.  of 
Ohancer,  p.  96. 

386  Prof.  Child  reads  :  That  on 
his  schyne— a  mormal  hadd'  he,  sa^rk 


p.  363.  The  Six  MSS.  render  many 
of  the  examples  there  cited  sospidona, 
see  note  on  ▼.  120  for  t.  1141.  In  t. 
1324,  He.  reads  moot,  and  the  line 
may  he :  Withouten  dont'  it  mole 
stonden  so.  For  y.  1337  all  aix  MSS. 
read :  And  let  him  in  his  prisoon  stille 
dwelle.  For  ▼.  2286  aU  six  MSS. 
read:  But  hou  sche  did'  hir*  ryt'  I 
dar  not  telle.  For  t.  2385,  £.  He. 
Ca.  Co.  L.  read :  For  thilke  peyn'  and 
thilke  hote  fyr.  In  r.  2714,  £.  He. 
Ca.  have:  Somm'  hadden  sidves  and 
Bomm'  hadden  ohannes.    For  y.  1766, 
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Evrrtsh  for  dhe  ww'dooin  dhat  -e  kan, 

Wbb  8haap*l»»  for  to  been  an  al'derman.  872 

For  kat'el  Had*e  dhai  tnuuku^h'  and  rent*e, 

And  eek  -er  wtVf'es  wold  «t  weel  asent'e ; 

And  el'es  sert'ain  weer*en  dhai  to  blaam'e. 

7t  18  fill  fair  to  be  «klept*  M  a  a*  d aam*  e,  376 

And  goo  to  YtV'dzlittltres  al  bifoore, 

And  Haan  a  man-t'l  ree*aliV  tboor-e. 

20.    Dhe    Kook. 

A  Eook  dbai  Had-e  with  -em  for  dhe  noon'es, 

To  buil'e  tshtk'nes  wtth  dhe  mar*t  boon-es,  380 

And  puud're  mar'tsbaunt*  tart,  and  gaa'liqgaal'e. 

Weel  kund  -e  knoou  a  drauktrbt  of  Lun'dun  aal'e. 

fie  kuud'e  roost,  and  seedh,  and  brail,  and  frtV *e, 

Maak'e  mortreu'es,  and  weel  baak  a  pn*e.  384 

But  greet  Harm  was  rt,  as  tt  seem'ed  mee, 

Dbat  on  -ts  sbtn  a  mor*maal'  nad'e  Hee ; 

For  blaqk'maan'dzheer  dhat  maad  -e  wtth  dhe  best*e. 


21.    Dhe    Shtp'man. 


388 


392 


A  Bhtp'man  was  dher,  wxran*iq  fer  b««  west'e ; 

For  ouktt^ht  /•  woot,  He  was  of  Der*temunth*e. 

fie  rood  upon*  a  ruun'sn  as  -e  kuuth'Oi 

7n  a  guun  of  fal'dtq*  too  dhe  knee. 

A  dag*eer'  Haq*tq  on  a  has  -ad  Hee 

Abuut'  -is  nek  un'der  -ts  arm  aduun*. 

Dhe  Hoot'e  sum*er  -ad  maad  -ts  Heu  al  bmun ; 

And  sertainltV  -e  was  a  good  fel'au*e. 

Ful  man-*  a  draukt^ht  of  wtth  -ad  Hee  tdrau'e 

From  Buur'deus-ward,  whnl  dhat  dhe  tshap'man  sleep. 

Of  niVs'e  kon'stens*  -e  took  noo  keep. 

li  dhat  -e  fouktrht  and  Had  dhe  HaMh'er  Hand, 

BtV  waa'ter  -e  sent  -em  Hoom  to  evm  land.  400 

But  of  -ts  krafb  to  rek'en  weel  dhe  tttd'es, 

fit's  streem'es  and  -ts  daun'dzherz  Htm  bt'sttd'es, 
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X.  He.  Ca.  Co.  L.  read :  The  trespas 
of  hem  both*  and  eek  the  cause,  for 
T.  4377  ^  which  read  siaht  for  night) 
XS.  He.  re.  L.  practically  agree  witn 
Ha.,  hut  it  would  be  easy  to  conjec- 
ture:  TQ  that  he  hadd^  al  thUke 
sighf  Tseyn.  For  ▼.  4405,  E.  reads 
rolie  in  place  of  rote,  but  He.  Pe.  L. 
agree  witn  Ha.  The  form  rotie,  which 
is  more  ancient,  see  Stratmann's  Diet. 
p.  467,  would  save  the  open  vowel.  It 
10  possible,  therefore,  that  the  other 
examples  of  open  e  preserred  by  csBsura 
in  Chaaoer,  would  disappear  if  more 


MSS.  were  consulted.  Again,  in  the 
first  line  cited  from  Gower,  i.  148,  we 
see  in  the  example  below  that  two 
MSS.  read :  he  wept*  and  with  ful 
woM  teres.  The  practice  is  therefore 
doubtful.  But  final  $  often  remains 
before  he  at  the  end  of  a  line  in  Gower, 
supr^  p.  361,  art.  76,  a.  Hence  the 
division  in  the  text  is  justified.  There 
is  no  variety  in  the  readings  of  the 
MSS. 

387  that  maad'  he,  so  aU 
six  MSS.    Ha.   he  made. 

891    falding,    s^vestis  aqui  vH- 
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His  herbergh  and  his  moon',  bis  loodman^g, 
Ther  was  noon  swich  from  finlle  to  Cwrtage.  404 

Marif  he  was,  and  wys  to  nndertake ; 
iii     With  man  J  a  Umpe$t  hath  his  herd  been  schake. 
He  knew  wed  al  the  hsTen's,  as  they  were, 
Fran  Scotland  to  the  eaap*  of  FynUterej  408 

And  every  cryk'  in  Breiayn*  and  in  Spayne ; 
His  hmr^  ycleped  was  the  Mawieleyne. 

22.    Thb  Doctous  of  Fhistk. 

Ther  was  also  a  DocUnar  of  Phityi^ 

In  al  this  world  ne  was  ther  noon  him  lyk  412 

To  spek'  otphuyh  and  of  turgtrye ; 

For  he  was  grounded  in  agtnmomye. 

He  kept'  his  paeieni  a  fol  greet  deel 

In  houres  by  his  mayyh  natureel.  416 

—  Weel  coud'  he/or^tfiien  th*  ateendetU 
Of  his  %mag$9  for  his  paeieni. 

He  knew  tbe  eaw^  of  ev'ry  maladye^ 

Wer*  it  of  coold,  or  beef,  or  moyst,  or  diye,  420 

And  wheer  enyendred  and  of  what  humour ; 

He  was  a  verray  parfyi  praetuaur. 

The  eaws^  yknow',  and  of  his  harm  the  rote, 

Anoon  he  yaaf  the  syke  man  his  bote.  424 

+     Ful  redy  hadd'  he  bis  apotecaryes 
+     To  send'  him  droyyes,  and  his  Utuarye»y 

For  eech'  of  hem  mad'  other  for  to  winne ; 

Her'  frendschip'  was  not  newe  to  beginne.  428 

—  Weel  knew  he  th'  old'  Esculapius, 
And  DEraooBTDEB,  and  eek  Rufus  ; 
Oold  Ipoeratf  Halyy  and  Galien ; 

Serapion,  RazySy  and  Avycm ;  432 

ill     Averroisy  Danuueen,  and  Constantyn; 

Bernard  and  Gatesden  and  CfUbertyn, 
iii     Of  bis  dyete  mesurahel  was  be, 

For  it  was  of  noon  iuperfluiUj  436 

But  of  greet  nowriiehm^  and  diyedtyheL 
iii     His  studie  was  but  lytel  on  the  Byhel. 

In  sangwyn  and  in  pers  be  clad  was  al, 

Zyned  with  taffata  and  with  sendaP,  440 

And  yit  be  was  but  ety  in  dispenee ; 

He  kepte  that  be  wan  la  pestiUnee* 

For  goold  in  phisyk  is  a  cordial; 

Theerfor'  be  loved'  goold  in  special.  444 

losa,  see  Temp.  Pref.  to  Six-Text  £d.  compare  loads^u^  2mu&tar.    The  -^« 

of  Ch.  p.  99.  is  a  French  termination. 

403    loodmanage,     pilotage,  416    a  ful    greet    deel,  so  all 

see  Temp.  Pref.  to  Six-Text  Ed.  of  six  MSS.,  wondurly   wel  Ha. 
Chaucer,  p. 98.    A  loodman  must         425    See  Temp.  Pref.  to  the  Six- 

haye  been  a   pilot,  or  leading-man,  Text  Ed.  of  Chaucer,  p.  99. 
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Hts  Herberkh  and  -is  moon*,  -ts  lood*manaadzli*e, 

Dher  was  noon  swttsh  from  Hol-e  too  Kartaadzh'e.      404 

Hard'fV  He  was,  and  wtVs  to  un'deitaak'e  ; 

With  man*t  a  tem'pest  Hath  -ia  berd  been  sbaak'e. 

He  kneu  weel  al  dhe  Haa'venz,  as  dhai  weer*e, 

From  Skotland  too  dhe  kaap  of  Ftrmsteer'e,  408 

And  evm  krttk  tn  Bree'tam  and  tn  Spain*e ; 

Htis  baardzh  «klep*ed  was  dhe  Maa*delain*e. 

22.    Dhe    Doktnur     of    Titziik'. 

Dher  was  alsoo*  a  Dok'tuur*  of  'Ftvziik'y 

In  al  dhe  world  ne  was  dher  noon  -rm  hVk  412 

To  speek  of  ftrzttk-  and  of  sur'dzhenre ; 

For  Hee  was  grunnd'ed  m  astroo'nomtfe. 

He  kept  -ts  paa'sient*  a  fol  greet  deel 

in  uor'es  bn  -ts  maa'dzhtVk  naa-tyy-reel'.  416 

Weel  kand  'nee  fortyyn-en  dh-  ascendent* 

Of  Hts  tmaadzh'es  for  -ts  paa'sient*. 

He  kneu  dhe  kauz  of  evrtV  maa-laadtt'e, 

"Weer  tt  of  koold,  or  neet,  or  muist,  or  drtV'e,  420 

And  wheer  endzhen-dred,  and  of  what  Hyymuur' ; 

He  was  a  ver'ai  par'ftVt  prak'ttt'suur*. 

Dhe  kauz  tlmoou*,  and  of  -ts  Harm  dhe  root'e, 

Anoon'  -e  yaaf  dhe  sttk'e  man  -ts  boot'e.  424 

Fill  red'tV  Had  -e  Hts  apootee'kaa'rtes 

To  send  -tm  drogues,  and  -ts  let'yyaa'rtes, 

For  eetsh  of  Hem  maad  udh'er  for  to  wtn*e ; 

Her  frend'shttp  was  not  neu*e  too  begth'e.  428 

Weel  kneu  "nee  dh-  oold  Es'kyylaa'ptns, 

And  Dee,tskor'tdees,  and  eek  Ryyfus; 

Oold  /pokras*,  Haaltt*,  and  Gaa-lieen* ; 

Seraa'pioon*,  Baa'ztts*  and  Aa'Yttseen* ;  432 

AYer'0,t8,  Daamaseen*  and  EonstanttVn* ; 

Bernard*  and  Gaa'tesden*  and  Gtlbertttn*. 

Of  Hts  diteet*e  mee*8yy*raa*b'l  was  *Hee, 

For  tt  was  of  noon  syyperflyyttee,  436 

But  of  greet  nunr'tshtq*  and  dtt*dzhes'ttt*bl. 

Hts  stud'te  was  but  ltt*t*l  on  dhe  Btt'-b'l. 

In  saq'gwtVn*  and  tn  pers  -e  klad  was  al, 

LfVn'ed  wtth  taf'ataa*  and  wt'th  sendal*.  440 

And  lit  -e  was  but  eeztt  tn  dtspens'e ; 

He  kept*e  dhat  -e  wan  tn  pesttlens'e. 

For  goold  tin  ftt'ztt'k  tis  a  kordtal* ; 

Dheerfoor*  -e  luved  goold  tn  spes'tal*.  444 

429     Snpxi  p.  341,  I.  2  and  13,  I  first  measure,  and  to  elide  the  e  in  the 

treated  this  as  a  fall  line,  thinking  that  regular  way,  on  the  principle  that  ex- 

ihe  e  in    olde  was  to  be  preeerred.  ceptional  nsages   should  not   be  un- 

Furiher  consideration  induces  me  to  necessarily  assumed, 
mark  the  line  as  haying  an  imperfect 
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A  good  ITjf  v»  tlier  of  iRsjde  Badie, 

Bat  9che  wms  somdeel  deef^  and  thaS 

Of  clooduDJikiii^  sche  hadde  svich  a 

Sche /Miaed' bem  of  IjPffw  and  of  GmbL  448 

In  al  the  pmiMtV  wjf  ne  was  thcr  noon. 

That  to  th'  offiing'  hifoom  her  yhnkie  gooa. 

And  if  therdidey  eertsfu  so  wiooth  vns  ache^ 

That  sche  was  oat  of  alle  ekmriU.  452 

Hii'  terertiefs  fulfyme  wer'  of  groonde ; 
iii     I  dorste  swere  they  wer^beden  ten  pooiide 

That  on  a  Sonday  wer'  upon  hii^  heed. 

Hiz'  hosen  weren  cify*  semrlet  iced,  456 

Fnl  jtfrvyf  Jtey'd,  and  achoos  fol  Myvf  and  newe. 

Boold  was  hii'  f^t  and  £iyr,  and  lecd  of  heve. 

Sche  was  a  worthy  woman  al  hir'  Irfe. 

Hoosbond's  at  chuche  doie  sche  hadd'  fyfe,  460 

Withonten  other  etmfmmf  in  yonthe, 

Bnt  theeraf  nedeth  now^it  to  spek*  as  noothe. 

And  thiTcs  hadd' sche  been  at  Jcnualeem ; 

Sche  hadde  ^cMed  many  a  sirsMfr  stieem ;  464 

At  Bome  sche  hadd'  been,  and  at  BUofm^ 

In  Gdie^  at  mftd  Jmam\  and  at  OiUfmB. 

Sche  conthe  moch'  of  wandiing'  by  the  weye. 

Gaat-tothed  was  sche,  sooth'Iy  for  to  seye.  468 

Upon  an  mmXUtr  Mtly  sche  sat, 

Twimpled  weel,  and  on  hir'  heed  an  hat 

As  brood  as  is  a  'komdeer  or  a  Urf ; 

A  foot-flumM  about'  hir*  hippes  Ur^^  47S 

And  on  hir'  feet  a  ^Myr^  of  spores  schaipe. 

In  felawBchip'  weel  coad'  sdie  h&wgh'  and  €mrf$. 
iii     Of  remtdy^i  of  love  sche  knew  fot^ktmncBy 

For  sche  coad'  of  that  art  the  oolde  dlnriMV.  476 

24.    Ths  PRBBomr. 


A  good  man  was  ther  of 

And  was  a  pare  Ferwtm  of  a  toon ; 

Bat  rieh^  he  was  of  holy  thowght  and  werk*. 

He  was  also  a  lerned  man,  a  clerk,  480 

That  Cristes  gospel  gladly  wolde  freeke ; 

"Hjb  parisehem  devrndij  wold'  he  teche. 

462    was  out)  so  the  six  KSS.,      weTedrn  Ca.  we  idea  L.,  hence 
waa   thanne   out    Ha.  all  bat  Ha.  give  ihe  jj^ural  en. 

453  fttl  fyne   wer'   so  the  six  ^-«    «   ■«  «    «        ..     «    « 
MSS.,  werei   fnl   fyne   Ha.              460    SoRHe,  Ca.,  atte,  Co.  Pa^ 

'  att  ^e  L.,  honsbondes   atte 

454  weygheden,  weyghede      chirche     dore    hadde     sche 
Ha.    weyeden    £.    He.    Co.     P.,      f y  f e  Ha.  whidi  is  onmetricaL 
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23.    Dhe    Witt    of    Baath-e, 

A  good  wnf  was  dher  of  bistV d-e  Baath'e, 

But  ahee  was  sum'deel  deef,  and  dliat  was  skaath'e. 

Of  klooth'maak'i'q'  she  Had*e  swi^'tsh  an  Haunt, 

She  pas'ed  nem  of  /t'-pres  and  of  Gaunt.  448 

In  al  dhe  par'tsh  wnf  ne  was  dher  noon, 

Dhat  too  dh-  ofraq'  btfoom*  -er  shuld'e  goon, 

And  if  dher  d«d*e,  ser'tain'  so  r«7ooth  was  shoe, 

Dhat  shee  was  uut  of  al'e  tshaaTU'tee*.  452 

HtVr  keyertshefs  ful  f»tn*e  weer  of  gruund'e ; 

It  durst'e  sweer'e  dhai  waLbh'eden  ten  puund's 

Dhat  on  a  Sun*dai  weer  upon*  -nr  heed. 

Hur  Hooz'en  weer'en  of  fiVn  skarlet  reed,  456 

Ful  strait  ttaid*,  and  shooz  ful  muist  and  neu*e. 

Boold  was  -tVr  faas,  and  fair  and  reed  of  Heu*e. 

She  was  a  wurdh'tV  wum*an  al  -nr  ItVf'e. 

Huus'hondz*  at  tshtrtsh'e  door'e  shee  Had  fttfe,  460 

Wfthuut'en  udh'er  kum*pantr  m  juuth'e, 

But  dheer'of  need-eth  nouku^ht  to  speek  as  nuuth'e. 

And  thnV'es  Had  she  been  at  Dzheeruu'saleem* ; 

She  Had'e  pas*ed  mau't  a  straundzh-e  streem ;  464 

At  Boom'e  shee  Had  been,  and  at  Bolooin*e, 

£a.  Ghta'liVs*,  at  saint  Dzhaam,  and  at  Kolooin*e. 

She  kuuth'e  mutsh  of  wand'rtq  b»  dhe  wai'e. 

Ckiat-tooth'ed  was  she,  sooth'ltV  for  to  saL'e.  468 

Upon*  an  am'bleer*  ees-eliV  she  sat, 

/wini'pled  weel,  and  on  -nr  need  an  nat 

As  brood  as  «s  a  buk*leer*  or  a  tardzh'e ; 

A  foot'mantel*  abuut*  -nr  nip-es  lardzh'e,  472 

And  on  -nr  feet  a  pair  of  spuur*es  sharp 'e. 

In  fel'aushnp  weel  kuud  she  laugi^h  and  karp*e. 

Of  rem'ednz*  of  luuve  she  kneu  partshauns'e, 

For  shee  kuud  of  dhat  art  dhe  oold*e  dauns'e.  476 

24.    Dhe    Persuun*. 

A  good  man  was  dher  of  reln-dzhtuun-. 

And  was  a  poor'e  Per'suigi"  of  a  tuun ; 

But  rttsh  -e  was  of  Hool*n  thouktrht  and  werk, 

He  was  alsoo*  a  lem-ed  man,  a  klerk,  480 

Dhat  Kn'st-es  gosp'el  glad'ln  wold'e  preetsh'e ; 

H»8  par'tshenz  devuut'ln  wold  -e  teetsh'e. 

465,466.    Boloyne,   Goloyne.  pronunciation   assigned  is  quite  con- 

The  MSS.  are  yery  uncertain  in  their  jectural.   The  following  pronunciations 

orthography.    Boloyne,  Coloyne,  of  the  termination  are  also  possible: 

l^pear  in  Ha.  He.  Ca.,  and  Boloyne  (-oon-je,  -oon*e,  -uin-e,  uiq*ne)    The 

in  P.  L.,  but  we  find  Boloi^ne,  modem  Cockneyism  (Buloin*,  Ealoin*) 

Ooloigne  in  E.  Co.,  Coloigne  points  to  (-uin-e).    See  also  note  on 

in  P.,  and  Goloyngne  in  L.    The  v.  634. 
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Bmygf!  he  was  and  wonder  dylygwd^ 
And  in  adversite  ful  pa^nent ;  484 

And  such  he  was  jpreved  ofte  S3rthes. 
Ful  looth  wer*  him  to  curse  for  his  tythes, 
But  rather  wold'  he  yeven  out  of  douUf 
Unto  his  pore  parischetu  aboute,  488 

Of  his  offiing*,  and  eek  of  his  substaumee. 
He  coud'  in  lytel  thing  haan  iuffisawnce, 
Wyd  was  his  parisch,  and  houses  fer  asonder, 
But  he  ne  lafte  not  for  reyn  ne  thonder,  492 

In  sikness'  nor  in  mMchief*  to  visyU 
The  ferrest  in  his  par%8ch\  moch'  and  lyte^ 
Upon  his  feet,  and  in  his  hond  a  staaf. 
This  noVl  ensampel  to  his  scheep  he  yaaf,  -  496 

That  first  he  wrowght',  and  after  that  he  tawghte. 
Out  of  the  gospel  he  tho  wordes  cawghte. 
And  this  ^ur'  he  added'  eek  therto, 
That  if  goold  ruste,  what  schuld'  yren  do  ?  500 

Eor  if  a  preest  be  foul,  on  whoom  we  truste, 
Ko  wonder  is  a  lewed  man  to  ruste ; 
And  scham'  it  is,  if  a  preest  take  kep', 
A  schyten  schepperd  and  a  clene  scheep ;  504 

Weel  owght'  a  preest  ensampel  for  to  yive 
By  his  cleenness',  hou  that  his  scheep  schuld'  liye. 
He  sette  not  his  henefyce  to  hyre, 

And  left'  his  scheep  enconib^red,  in  the  myre,  508 

And  ran  to  London',  unto  eaynt  Powles, 
To  seken  him  a  chawnterye  for  sowles. 
Or  with  a  bretherheed  to  been  withhoolde ; 
But  dwelt'  at  hoom,  and  kepte  weel  his  foolde,  512 

So  that  the  wolf  ne  mad'  it  not  misearye, 
-|-iii  He  was  a  schepperd,  and  not  a  mercenarye ; 
And  thowgh  he  holy  wer'  and  vertuatUf 
He  was  to  sinful  man  nowght  dtspitotM,  516 

Ke  of  his  speche  dawngerous  ne  dyyne, 
But  in  his  teching'  discreet  and  henyyne. 


lU 

ai 

«  •  ■ 

Ul 

+ 


493  mes chief,  bo  all  but  Ca., 
which  reads  m  y  s  c  h  i  f,  and  L.  which 
has  meschef.  The  old  French  forms, 
according  to  Roqnefort,  are  mesehef, 
meachieff  metehiit,  mesehiezy  meaeief, 
mesdh, 

499  eek  E.  He.  Co.  P.,  7  i  t  Ha., 
omitted  in  Ga.,  L.  has  eke  he 
hadded.  Ca.  reads  addede,  but 
no  particular  yalne  is  attachable  to 
its  final  e's. 

603  So  all  six  MSS.,  if  that 
Ha.  in  which  case  tak'  must  be  read. 


but  the  omission  of  the  subjunctiTe  e 
is  haiBh.  See  the  same  rhyme  and 
phrase  in  the  imperatiye  and  hence 
tak  not  take,  6014,  13766.  Only  Ca., 
which  is  generally  profuse  in  final  e, 
reads  kep  schep,  in  accordance 
with  ags.  analogy. 

504  It  IB  a  curious  example  of  the 
different  feeling  attached  to  words  of 
the  same  original  meaning,  that 
aehyten  is  banished  iGrom  polite  society, 
and  dirty  (ags.  dritan  cacare)  is  used 
without  hesi&tion* 
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BeniVa*  -e  was  and  wund'er  dtrltVdzhent*, 

And  in  adver'sttee*  fill  paa'sient*,  484 

And  sntsh  -e  was  tpreeved  oft'e  stVdh'es. 

Ful  looth  wer  Him  to  kurs'e  for  -ts  tiVdh-es, 

But  raadh'er  wold  -e  Jeeven  nut  of  dnut'e, 

TJntoo'  -ts  poor-e  par'tshenz  abnut'e,  488 

Of  Hts  ofriq*,  and  eek  of  Hts  substanns'e. 

He  kund  m  ItV't'l  thiiq  naan  syf'tsauns'e. 

'Witd  was  -ts  par'tsli,  and  mius'es  fer  asund'er, 

But  Hee  ne  laft'e  not  for  rain  ne  thimd'er,  492 

HoL  stk'nes  nor  in  mes'tsheef*  to  v»V'ztVt*e 

Dhe  ferest  tn  -is  par*tsh,  mutsh  and  lnt*e, 

Upon*  -ts  feet,  and  in  -is  Hond  a  staaf. 

Dhts  noo'bl-  ensam'p'l  too  -is  sheep  -e  Jaaf,  496 

Dhat  first  -e  ru^ouku^ht,  and  after  dhat  -e  tauktrh'te. 

TJut  of  dhe  gos'pel  nee  dho  word'es  kankt^hi;e, 

And  dhis  fii'gyyr'  -e  ad*ed  eek  dhertoo*, 

Dhat  if  goold  rost'e,  what  shuld  iir'en  doo  ?  500 

For  if  a  preest  be  fanl,  on  whoom  we  trust'e, 

Koo  wund'er  is  a  leu'ed  man  to  mst'e ; 

And  shaam  it  is,  if  a  preest  taak*e  keep, 

A  shii'ten  shep'erd  and  a  kleen*e  sheep ;  504 

Weel  onktrht  a  preest  ensam'p'l  for  to  jiive 

Bii  His  kleen'nes',  huu  dhat  -is  sheep  shuld  liiy*e. 

He  set*e  not  -is  ben'efiis'e  to  nii're. 

And  left  -is  sheep  enkum'bred  in  dhe  mirre,  508 

And  ran  to  Lun'dun,  un*to  saa*fht  Pooul'es, 

To  seek'en  Him  a  tshaun*terii*e  for  sooul'es, 

Or  with  a  breedh-emeed  to  been  withnoold'e; 

But  dwelt  at  Hoom,  and  kept'e  weel  -is  foold'e,  512 

Soo  dhat  dhe  wulf  ne  maad  it  not  miskar*ie. 

He  was  a  shep'erd,  and  not  a  mersenar'ie ; 

And  dhoouku^h  -e  Hool'ii  weer  and  ver'tyyuus", 

He  was  to  sia'ftil  man  noukt/^ht  dis'pii'tuus',  516 

Nee  of  -is  speetsh'e  daun-dzheruus*  ne  diin'e, 

But  in  -is  teetsh'iq  dis'kreet*  and  beniin'e. 


509  8  a  y  nt,  Ha.  and  Go.  add  an  e, 
thus  B  e  y  n  t  e  for  the  metre,  the  other 
fiye  MS8.  have  no  e,  and  the  gram- 
matical construction  forbids  its  use. 
Tyrwhitt,  to  fill  up  the  number  of 
syllables,  rather  than  the  metre,  (for 
he  plays  havoc  with  the  accentual 
rhythm  which  commentators  seem  to 
have  hitherto  much  neglected,  but 
which  Chaucer's  ear  must  have  appre- 
ciated,) changes  the  first  to  mto 
unto,  thus:  And  ran  unto  London, 
unto  Seint  Ponies,  but  this  is  not 
sanctioned  by  any  MS.    The  solution 


of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the 
occasional  dissyllabic  use  of  saynt,  see 
note  on  y.  120.  Powles,  see  supr& 
pp.  145,  148.  Mr.  Gibbs  mentions 
that  he  knows  (Poolz^  as  an  existent 
Londoner's  pronunciation  in  the  phrase 
eu  old  08  Fowl'Sf  see  supr&  p.  266  for 
Chaucer's  usage. 

512    folde,  the  final  e  is  excep- 
tional, supr&  p.  384,  col.  1. 

514    and   not   a,8oallthesix 
MSS.,  and   no   Ha. 
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To  drawen  folk  to  heyen  by  faymesse. 

By  good  ensampel,  was  his  besinesse ;  520       • 

But  it  wer*  eny  p&rsoun  ohtinaat, 

Whatso  he  wer'  of  heygh  or  low'  estaaty 

Him  wold  he  snibbe  scharply  for  the  nones, 
iu     A  bett're  preest  I  trowe  ther  nowheer  noon  is.  524 

iii     He  wayted!  after  no  pomp*  and  reverence^ 

Ne  maked'  him  a  spyced  eansciencey 

But  Cnstes  loor',  and  his  apostel's  twelve. 

He  tawght',  and  first  he  folwed'  it  himselve.  528 

25.  The  Plottghmait. 

« 

With  him  ther  was  a  Ploughman,  was  his  brother, 
iii     That  hadd'  ylaad  of  dong*  fill  many  a  fother. 

A  trewe  swmker  and  a  good  was  he, 

living'  in  pess  and  psrfyt  ehariU.  532 

God  lov'd'  he  best  with  al  his  hole  herte 

At  alle  tymes,  thowgh  him  gam'd'  or  smerte. 

And  than  his  neyghebour  right  as  himselve. 

He  wolde  thresch'  and  therto  dyk'  and  delve,  536 

iii     For  Cristes  sake,  for  ev'ry  pore  wighte, 

'Withouten  hyr*,  if  it  lay  in  his  mighte. 

But  tythes  payed^  he  fal  fayr'  and  weel, 

Booth  of  his  prcpVe  swink',  and  his  eatel.  540 

In  a  tabbard^  he  rood  upon  a  meer'. 

Ther  was  also  a  reev'  and  a  milleeri 
A  sammur  and  a  pardoneer  also, 
A  mavmcipH  and  myself,  ther  wer*  no  mo.  544 

26.  Thb  Hilleeb. 

The  Milleer  was  a  Btotd  carl  for  the  nones, 
Ful  big  he  was  of  hraum^  and  eek  of  bones ; 
That  prwed'  weel,  for  ov'ral  ther  he  cam, 
At  wrastling'  he  wold'  hav'  awey  the  ram.  548 

He  was  schort  schuld'red,  brood,  a  thikke  knarre, 
iii     Ther  n'as  no  dore  that  he  n'old'  heev'  of  harre 
Or  breek'  it  with  a  renning'  with  his  heed. 
His  herd  as  ony  sou'  or  fox  was  reed,  552 

And  theerto  brood,  as  thowgh  it  wer'  a  spade. 
Upon  the  cop  right  of  his  noos'  he  hadde 

619    fayrnesse  E.  He.  Co.  P.      pare — 
L.,  clennesse  Ha.  Ca.,  with  He.,         Ye  schnlde  be  al  pacieni  and  meke, 
b  7,  the  rest.  And  hare  a  Bwete  spiced  consdenB, 

626  and  B.  He.  Co.  P.  L..  no  »'^*«°  ^^^^  "  "'  ^"'^  ^ 
B^  Ca.,  bnt  this  would  introdnoe  two  539  w'a  ■  h  i  ^  so  aU  the  six  M88. 
trusyUftbio measures.  g^^t  j,^^    ^^^  y^    that  was 

626   spyoed  conscience,  com-     hese,  introducing  a  ttisqilabio  mea- 
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To  drau'en  folk  to  Heven  hit  faimes*ey 

Bn  good  eii8am*p'l,  was  -ts  bestnes'e  ;  520 

But  it  wer  en'w  per'suun*  ob'sttnaat*, 

"What'soo*  -e  weer  of  Haij^li  or  loou  estaat*, 

Hun  wold  -e  sntb'e  sliarpitV  for  dhe  noon'es. 

A  bet're  preest  It  troou'e  dher  noo  wheer  noon  ia.       524 

He  wait'ed  aft'er  no  pomp  and  reeverens'e, 

Ke  maak'ed  Him  a  spits'ed  kon'siens'e, 

But  Ejrist'es  loor,  and  ma  apos't'lz  twelve. 

He  tanktrht,  and  first  -e  fol'wed  it  Himselve.  528 

25.    Dhe  Plunkt(;h*man. 

With  Him  dher  was  a  Plunkt^h'man,  was  -ia  broodh'er, 

Dhat  Had  ikad'  of  duq  ful  man'i  a  foodh'er. 

A  treti'e  swiqk'er  and  a  good  was  nee, 

LtiT'iq  in  pees  and  per'fiit*  tshaa*riitee\  532 

Ck)d  luvd  -e  best  with  al  -is  hooI'o  nert'e 

At  al*e  tiim'es,  dhooukt^h  -im  gaamd  or  smert'e, 

And  dhan  -is  nai^hebuur*  ri^ht  as  -imselve. 

He  wold'e  thresh  and  dher'too  diik  and  delve,  536 

jFor  Erist'es  saak'e,  for  evrii  poo're  wii^ht'e, 

Wifchuut'en  Hiir,  if  it  lai  in  -is  miA;ht*e. 

But  tiidh'es  pai'ed  nee  ful  fair  and  weel. 

Booth  of  -is  prop're  swiqk  and  -is  kat'el*.  540 

In  a  tab'ard*  -e  rood  upon*  a  meer. 

Dher  was  alsoo*  a  reev  and  a  mil'eer*, 
A  sum'nnnr*  and  a  par'doneer*  alsoo*, 
A  niann*sipl-  and  miiself*,  dher  weer  no  moo.  544 

26.    Dhe    Mil*eer. 

Dhe  Mil'eer*  was  a  stunt  karl  for  dhe  noon*es, 

Ful  big  -e  was  of  braun,  and  eek  of  boon*e8 ; 

Dhat  preeved  weel,  for  ovral*  dheer  -e  kaam, 

At  ru7ast*liq  nee  wold  Haav^awai*  dhe  ram.  548 

He  was  short  shuld'red,  brood,  a  thik*e  knar'e, 

Dher  n-  -as  no  door*e  dhat  nee  n-  -old  neev  of  Har*e 

Or  breek  it  with  a  ren*iq*  with  -is  Heed. 

His  herd  as  on*ii  suu  or  foks  was  reed,  552 

And  dheer'to  brood,  as  dhooukt^h  it  weer  a  spaa'de. 

Upon*  dhe  kop  ri^ht  of  -ia  nooz  -e  nad'e 

Hore ;  h  i  8  Ha.  against  the  metre ;  the  col.  1),  to  adding  a  saperflnooB  e  to 

omission  of  the  relative   that  before  m  i  1 1  e  e  r,  sapr^  p.  264.  The  Icelandic 

tiiese  words  is  carious,  so  that  Ca.  may  mar,  Danish  tntPTj  Swedish  marr  also 

haye  the  proper  reading.  omit  the  e.     Chancer  genendly  nses 

637    for  E.  Ca.  Co.  P.  L.,  with  the  form  mare. 

Ha.  He.  648    hay*    awey,     Co.    P.    L., 

541    meer\  I  have  preferred  elid-  her'  awej  Ha.,  har'  alwej  E. 

ing  the  essential  final  e  (supr^,  p.  388,  He.  Ca. 
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A  wert',  and  theeron  stood  a  tuft  of  heres, 
Beed  as  the  berstles  of  a  soues  eres.  556 

His  nose-thirles  blake  wer*  and  wyde. 
A  swerd  and  houcleer  baar  he  by  his  syde. 
His  mouth  as  greet  was  as  a  greet /ornoy*. 
iii     He  was  ajangleer  and  a  goliardeya^  560 

And  that  was  moost  of  sinn'  and  harlotryeB. 
"Weel  coud'  he  stele  com,  and  tollen  thryes ; 
And  yet  he  hadd'  a  thomb'  of  goold*,  parde ! 
•  A  whyt  cooV  and  a  blew  hood  wered  he.  564 

A  baggepype  coud'  he  blow'  and  saune^ 
And  theer¥rithal  he  browght  us  out  of  tonne. 

27.     The  Mawncepel. 

iii     A  genUl  Jfaumeipel  was  ther  of  a  tempely 

Of  which  achatours  mighten  tak'  exempel,  568 

For  to  be  wys  in  hying'  of  vitaille. 

For  whether  that  he  pay^d^  or  took  by  taille, 

Algat'  he  t^^ay^ed'  so  in  his  achate 

That  he  was  ay  bifoom  and  in  good  state.  572 

Nou  is  not  that  of  God  a  ful  fayr  grace, 

That  swich  a  lewed  mannes  wit  schal  pace 

The  wisdom  of  an  beep  of  lem'de  men  ? 

Of  may8ler*8  hadd'  he  moo  than  thryes  ten,  576 

That  wer'  of  law*  expert  and  curious, 

Of  which  ther  wer'  a  doseyn  in  that  hous', 

Worthy  to  be  stiwaids  of  renf  and  londe 

Of  any  lord  that  is  in  Engelonde,  580 

To  mak'  him  lyre  by  his  propre  good' 

In  honour  deiflees,  but  he  were  wood, 

Or  lyv'  as  scarslj  as  he  can  desyre ; 

And  dbel  for  to  helpen  al  a  schyre  584 

In  any  caas^  that  mighte  fall'  or  happe ; 
iii     And  yit  this  mawncipel  sntt'  her'  aller  cappe. 

28,     The  Eeve. 

iii     The  Reve  was  a  sclender  colerik  man, 

His  herd  was  schav'  as  neygh  as  e'er  he  can.  588 

His  beer  was  by  his  eres  round  yschoom. 

TTift  top  was  docked  lyk  a  preest  bifoom. 

Ful  longe  wer'  his  legges  and  ful  lene, 

Ylyk  a  staaf,  ther  was  no  calf  ysene.  592 

"Weel  coud'  he  keep  a  gerner  and  a  binne, 

Ther  was  noon  awditour  coud'  on  him  winne. 

"Weel  wist'  he  by  the  drought,'  and  by  the  reyne, 

The  yeelding  of  his  seed'  and  of  his  grayne,  596 

669    f orna y 8,  see  note  to  y.  202.  669    by  i n  g,  see  sapr^  p.  286. 

664    a  blew,  £.  He.  Ca.,  Co.,  a 
blewe  P.  L.,  blewe  Ha.  672    state  has  only  a  dative  e. 
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A  wert,  and  dheer'on  stood  a  tuft  of  Heer'es, 

Beed  as  dhe  bers'tles  of  a  suu'es  eer'es.  556 

Hts  nooz'e  thirl'es  blaak'e  wer  and  wud*e. 

A  swerd  and  buk'leer-  baar  -e  b»V  -t s  stVd'e. 

Htis  mnuth  as  greet  was  as  a  greet  for*nais-. 

He  was  a  dzbaq'leer*  and  a  gool'tardais*,  560 

And  dhat  was  moost  of  sin  and  narlotrtres. 

"Weel  kuud  -e  steel*e  kom,  and  tol'en  tbrtV'es ; 

And  jet  -e  Had  a  thuumb  of  goold,  pardee* ! 

A  wbnt  koot  and  a  bleu  Hood  weer*ed  nee.  564 

A  bag'eptV'pe  kuud  -e  bloon  and  sunn'e, 

And  dlieer*w«thal'  -e  brouku^ht  us  uut  of  tumi'e. 

27.    Dhe    Maun-s«p'l. 

A  dzben-t'l  Maun'stp'l  was  dher  of  a  temp'l, 

Of  whttsb  atshaa'tuurz*  mt^ht'en  taak  eksem-p'l,         568 

For  to  be  wtVs  in  hii'tq  of  vtVtail'e. 

For  wbedh'er  dhat  -e  paid  or  took  hit  tail'e, 

Algaat'  -e  wait'ed  soo  m  h/s  atshaat'e, 

Dhat  Hee  was  ai  bVfoom*  and  in  good  staat'e.  572 

Knn  is  not  dhat  of  God  a  ful  fair  graas'e, 

Dhat  switsh  a  leu'ed  man*es  wtt  shal  paas'e 

Dhe  wts'doom  of  an  neep  of  lem'de  men  ? 

Of  mais'terz  Had  -e  moo  dhan  thrtres  ten,  576 

Dhat  wer  of  lau  ekspert*  and  kyynuus', 

Of  whitsh  dher  weer  a  duu'zain-  m  dhat  huus, 

Wurdh'M  to  bee  stiwardz*  of  rent  and  lond'e 

Of  an'»V  lord  dhat  is  in  Eq'elond-e,  580 

To  maak  -im  liive  bii  -is  prop're  good 

In  on'uur*  det'lees,  but  -e  weer*e  wood, 

Or  liiV  as  skars'lii  as  -e  kan  desiir'e ; 

And  aa-b'l  for  to  nelp'en  al  a  shiVr-e  584 

In.  an'ii  kaas  dhat  mi^ht'e  fal  or  Hap'e ; 

And  jit  dhis  maun'sip'l  set  -er  al'er  kap'e. 

28.     Dhe    Eeeve. 

Dhe  Reeve  was  a  sklend'er  kol'erik  man. 

His  herd  was  shaav  as  naiX-h  as  eer  -e  kan.  588 

His  Heer  was  bii  -is  eer'es  ruund  ishoom*. 

His  top  was  dok'ed  liik  a  preest  bifoom'. 

Ful  loq'e  weer  -is  leg'es  6ind  fnl  leen-e, 

iliik*  a  staaf,  dher  was  no  kalf  iseen'e.  592 

"Weel  kuud  -e  keep  a  gem'er  and  a  bin*e, 

Dher  was  noon  au'dituur*  kuud  on  -im  win*e. 

Weel  wist  -e  bii  dhe  druuki^^ht,  and  bii  dhe  rain'e, 

Dhe  jeeld'iq  of  -is  seed  and  of  -is  graiu'e.  596 

678    that^BoallsixMSS.,  an  Ha.  692    ylyk,  bo  all  six  MS8.,  al 

687    flclender,  all  aeven  MSS.      like    Ha.,    ysene,  sapriL  p.  367 
agree  in  the  initial  tol  or  tkl,  art.  61.  ' 
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His  lordes  scheep,  his  neet,  his  deyery^, 
His  swyn,  his  hors,  his  stoor,  and  his  puiUry$j 
Was  hooUy  in  this  reres  goYeming', 
And  by  his  eovenawnV  yaf  the  rek'ning,  600 

Sin  that  his  lord  was  twenty  yeer  of  age ; 
iii     Ther  coude  no  man  bring*  him  in  arreragt. 
Ther  n'as  hdUyf^  ne  herd',  ne  other  hyne, 
That  they  ne  knew'  his  sleyght  and  his  eovyne ;  604 

They  wer'  adraad  of  him,  as  of  the  dethe. 
His  woning  was  ful  fayr  npon  an  hethe, 
With  grene  trees  yschadwed  was  his  plaee. 
He  coude  better  than  his  lord  purohaee.  608 

Fill  ricK  he  was  a«^ed^?r»rtfly, 
His  lord  weel  couth'  he  plese  iuhtiRj, 
To  yeev'  and  leen'  him  of  his  owue  good', 
And  hay'  a  thank,  and  yet  a  eooV  and  hood.  612 

In  youth'  he  lemed  hadd'  a  good  tnesteer  \ 
He  was  a  weel  good  wright,  a  oarpenteer. 
This  reve  sat  upon  a  ful  good  stot'. 
That  was  BLpomek/  grey,  and  highte  Scot.  616 

A  long  sureoof  of  pers  upon  he  hadd', 
And  by  his  syd'  he  baar  a  rusty  blaad. 
Of  Northfolk  was  this  reev'  of  which  I  telle, 
Bysyd'  a  toun  men  callen  Baldeswelle.  620 

Tucked  he  was,  as  is  a^Mr',  aboute, 
And  e'er  he  rood  the  hmd'rest  of  the  rouU. 

29.     Thb  Somsoxjr. 

A  Samnour  was  ther  with  us  in  that  plaeSf 

That  hadd'  a  fyr-reed  cherubynes/otftf,  624 

For  sawcejlem  he  was,  with  eyghen  narwe. 
iii     As  hoot  he  was,  and  leeeh^roua,  as  a  sparwe, 

With  skalled  browes  blak',  and  pyled  herd ; 

Of  his  vysage  children  wer*  aferd.  628 

Ther  n'as  quiksilyer,  lytarg\  or  brimstoon, 
iii     BoraSf  certicsj  ne  oyl  of  tarter  noon, 

Ke  oynement  that  wolde  clens'  and  byte. 

That  him  might  helpen  of  his  whelkes  whyte,  632 

Kor  of  the  knobbes  sitting'  on  his  chekes. 

Weel  lov'd'  he  garleek,  aynauns,  and  eek  lekes, 

697    d  eye  rye,    the    terminatioii  612    so  He.  Ca.  Co.  P.;  and  an 

seema  borrowed  from  the  French,  for  hoode  L.,  a  thank,  a  cote,  and 

<foy  see  Wedgwcod's Etjrm.  Diet.  1, 424.  eek  an  hood. Ha.,  a  thank,  yet 

598    Btoor,  I  am  inclined  to  con-  a  gowne  and  hood  £. 
rider  this  a  form  of  steers  ags.  steor, 

rather  than  ttore,  as  it  is  usually  in-  615    ful  E.  Ca.  Co.  L.,  wel  the 

terpreted,  as  the  swine,  horse,  steer,  others. 

and  poultry  go  better  together.     On  618    blaad,  snpr^  p.  269. 
the  interchange  of  (ee)  and  (oo)  see 

Bupr&,  p.  476.  623    somnour   Ca.   P.,  somp- 
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Hts  lord'es  sheep,  -ts  neet,  -tis  dai'en're, 

Hts  swnn,  -ts  Hors,  -ts  stoor,  and  his  pultnV'e, 

Was  Hool'ln  in  dhts  reeves  gavemtq*,    . 

And  btV  -«s  kuyenannt*  jaaf  dhe  rek-ntq*,  600 

Stn  dhat  -ts  lord  was  twen-tn  Jeer  of  aadzh'e ; 

Dher  kund'e  noo  man  bnq  -im  m  ar'ee'raa'dzhe. 

Bher  n-  -as  bal'fVf%  nee  Heerd,  nee  udh*er  nnn'e, 

Dhat  dhai  ne  kneu  -tJB  slai^ht  and  Hts  kovtVn'e ;  604 

Dhai  weer  adraad*  of  Htm,  as  of  dhe  deeth'e. 

Hm  wunn'tq  was  fnl  fair  upon*  an  neeth'e, 

Wtth  green'e  treez  tshad'wed  was  -ts  plaas'e. 

He  kuud'e  bet-er  dhan  -ts  lord  pur'tshaas'e.  608 

Fnl  ntsh  -e  was  astoor*ed  prtyeltt, 

Hts  lord  weel  kuntib  -e  pleez'e  sub'ttl'ltV, 

To  jeev  and  leen  -tm  of  -ts  ooun*e  good, 

And  Haay  a  thaqk,  and  jet  a  koot  and  Hood.  612 

In  jnnth  -e  lem*ed  Had  a  good  mes'teer* ; 

He  was  a  weel  good  rtrt^ht,  a  kar'penteer. 

Dhts  reeye  sat  npon*  a  fill  good  stot, 

Dhat  was  a  pum'eltt  grai,  and  Ht^ht'e  Skot.  616 

A  loq  syyrkoot*  of  pers  upon*  -e  Had, 

And  btt  -ts  sttd  -e  baar  a  rost'tt  blaad. 

Of  North'folk  was  dhts  reev  of  whttsh  it  tel'e, 

Etsttd*  a  tnnn  men  kal'en  Bal'deswel'e.  620 

Tuk'ed  -e  was,  as  ts  a  freer,  abnnt'e. 

And  eer  -e  rood  dhe  Htnd'rest  of  dhe  rout'e. 

29.    Dhe    Sum'nnur. 

A  Snm'nunr  was  dher  wtth  us  tn  dhat  plaas'e, 

Dhat  Had  a  fttr'reed  tshee'rubtth'es  faas'e,  624 

"For  sau'sefiem  -e  was,  wt^  aiAh-en  nar'we. 

As  Hoot  -e  was  and  letsh'eruus,  as  a  spar*  we, 

"Wtth  skal'ed  broou'es  blaak,  and  pttl'ed  herd ; 

Of  Hts  vttsaa'dzhe  tshtl'dren  weer  aferd*.  628 

Dher  n-  -as  kt^tTc'stl'ver,  Itt'tardzh',  or  brtin'stoon*, 

Boraas',  seryys-e,  ne  nil  of  tart'er  noon, 

Ke  uin'ement  dhat  wold'e  klenz  and  bttt'e, 

Dhat  Htm  mt'Arht  nelp'en  of  -ts  whelkes  whttt'e,  632 

Kor  of  dhe  knob'es  stt'tiq  on  -ts  tsheek'es. 

Weel  luyd  -e  gar 'leek',  un'juunz',  and  eek  leek'es, 


nonr  Ha.,  Bomonoar  E.  He., 
tomynoar  Go.  L.  See  Temp. 
Pref.  to  the  Six-Text  £d.  of  Chancer, 
p.  100,  under  eitator. 

626  sawceflem,  from  tahum 
phlegma^  Tjrwhitt'B  Glossary. 

629  or  Co.  P.  L. ;  thu  is  more 
rhythmical  than  ne  Ha.  E.  He.  Ca., 
which  would  introduce  a  yery  inhar- 
monious triisyllabic  measure. 


634  oynons  Ha.  E.  He.  Co., 
onyons  L.,  onyounnys  Ca., 
oynyonns  P.  The  pronunciation 
(un'JUunz^  is,  of  course,  quite  conjec- 
tural, ana  moulded  on  the  modem 
sound,  though  the  more  common 
oynons  mirht  lead  to  (uin*unx), 
which  seems  hardly  prohahle.  Com- 
pare the  modem  yulgar  (iq''iu)  sod 
note  on  y.  466. 

46 
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lU 


Ul 


lU 


And  for  to  drinke  Btrong  wyn  reed  as  blood. 

Than  wold'  he  spek'  and  ory'  as  he  wer*  wood. 

And  whan  that  he  weel  dronken  hadd'  the  wyn, 

Than  wold'  he  speke  no  word  but  Latyn. 

A  fewe  terms*  hadd'  he,  two  or  thre, 

That  he  hadd'  lemed  out  of  som  deere  ; 

No  wonder  is,  he  herd'  it  all  the  day ; 

And  eek  ye  Imowe  weel,  how  that  a/ay 

Can  depe  Wat,  as  weel  as  can  the  pope. 

But  whoso  coud'  in  other  thing*  him  grope. 

Than  hadd'  he  spent  al  his  phihBophyej 

Ay,  QvEsiio  auiD  jubis  ?  wold'  he  erye. 

He  was  a  gentel  harlot^  and  a  kinde ; 

A  bett're  felawe  schulde  men  not  finde. 

He  wolde  suffer  for  a  quart  of  wyne 

A  good  felawe  to  haan  his  eoncubyne 

A  twelvmoon'th,  and  excut?  him  atte  fhlle. 

And  j^m^ly  a  finch  eek  coud'  he  pulle. 

And  if  he  fond  oowheer  a  good  fdawe, 

He  wolde  techen  him  to  haan  noon  awe 

In  swich  COM  of  the  archedek'nes  cnrs, 

But  if  a  mannes  sowl  wer'  in  his  purs ; 

For  in  his  purs  he  schuld'  jpuntsch^d  be. 

Furs'  is  the  archedek'nes  hel,  seyd'  he. 

But  weel  I  woot  he  lyeth  right  in  dede ; 

Of  cursing'  owght  eech  gilty  man  to  drede  ; 

For  curs  wol  sle  right  as  assatfliag  saveth ; 

And  also  war'  him  of  a  sieKincAyiT. 

In  daumger*  hadd'  he  at  his  owne  gy^e 

The  yonge  girles  of  the  dyoeyMy 

And  knew  her'  eounseylf  and  was  al  her*  reed. 

A  garland  hadd'  he  set  upon  his  heed. 

As  greet  as  it  wer*  for  an  alestake ; 

A  boudeer  hadd'  he  maad  him  of  a  cake. 


636 


640 


644 


648 


652 


656 


660 


664 


668 


80.    The  FASDomsEB. 

With  him  ther  rood  a  gentel  Pardoneer 
Of  Rounctvalf  his  freend  and  his  compeer^ 
That  etreyt  was  comen  from  the  court  of  Bome. 
Ful  loud'  he  sang.  Com  hider,  love,  to  me ! 


672 


648  not,  the  rix  MSS.,  n o  w h  e r 
Ha.  felawe,  compare  ▼.  895,660, 
and  663.  Hence  it  seems  best  to  leave 
f  e  1  a  w  e  in  648,  although  f  e  1  a  w  fre- 
qnently  occnn,  see  supra  p.  383,  col.  2. 

665  snch  a  caas  Ha.  only. 

666  p  u  r  8,  see  snpr&  p.  867,  art 
91,  col.  1, 1.  13,  it  is  spelled  without 

#  in  all  MSS.  but  L. 


667  y  p  n  n  i  8  c  h'  d ;  ypnny ashed 
£. He.,panys8chedHa.  Co.,  pun* 
yschede  L.,  ponyschid  Ca., 
punshed  P.  The  two  last  readings, 
in  connection  with  the  modem  pro- 
nnnciation  (pon'tsht),  lead  me  to  aaopt 
(tpnn*«Bht)  for  the  old  pronmoulion, 
notwithstanding  the  French  origin  of 
the  word.    Compare  note  on  t.  ia4. 
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And  for  to  dnqk*e  stroq  wtVn  reed  as  blood* 

Dhan  wold  -e  speek  and  kru  as  see  weer  wood.  636 

And  whan  dhat  nee  weel  dmqk'en  Had  dhe  Wfuiy 

Dlian  wold  -e  speek'e  noo  woid  but  Latiui*. 

A  feu*e  term'es  Had  -e,  twoo  or  three, 

Dhat  Hee  -ad  lem*ed  unt  of  sum  dekiee* ;  640 

Noo  wnnd'er  is,  -e  nerd  tt  al  dhe  dai ; 

And  eek  je  knoou'e  weel,  Hun  dhat  a  dzhai 

£an  klep'e  Wat,  as  weel  as  kan  dhe  poop'e. 

Bnt  whoo'800'  kund  »n  udh*er  thtq  -im  groop'e,  644 

Dhan  Had  -e  spent  al  -is  ftV'loo'soo'fu'e, 

Ai,   Kt^est'foo    kt^td    dzhyyr-f's?  wold  -e  krtre. 

He  was  a  dzhen't'l  Har'lnt,  and  a  ktnd'e ; 

A  bet-re  felau'e  shnld-e  men  not  fmd'e.  648 

He  wold'e  sof'er  for  a  ku^art  of  wtVn-e 

A  good  felan'e  to  naan  -ts  kon*kyybfm*e 

A  twelvmoonth,  and  ekskyyz*  -un  at*e  ful*6. 

And  prfV'elu  a  ftntsh  eek  kund  -e  pul*e.  652 

And  tf  -e  fund  oowheer*  a  good  felau*e, 

He  wold'e  teetsh  -nn  for  to  naan  noon  au'e 

In  swttsh  kaas  of  dhe  artsh'edeek'nes  kurs, 

But  if  a  man'es  sooul  weer  tn  -ts  purs ;  656 

For  m  'is  purs  -e  shuld  fpun'tsht  bee. 

Purs  is  dhe  artsh*edeek-nes  nel,  said  nee. 

But  weel  li  woot  -e  ItV'eth  re'^ht  tn  deed'e ; 

Of  kurs'tq  oukt^^ht  eetsh  gtlttt  man  to  dreed'e ;  660 

For  kurs  wol  slee  rtA;ht  as  asuil'tq  saav-eth ; 

And  al'soo  waar  -tm  of  a  stgntf'  t'kaay'tth. 

In  daun'dzheer  Had  -e  at  -ts  ooun'e  gtts'e 

Dhe  juq'e  gtrl*es  of  dhe  dtV'ostts'e,  664 

And  kneu  -er  kuun-sail,  and  was  al  -er  reed ; 

A  gar'land  Had  -e  set  upon  -ts  Heed, 

As  greet  as  tt  wer  for  an  aaiestaak'e ; 

A  bukieer  Had  -e  maad  -tm  of  a  kaak*e.  668 

80.     Dhe    P  a  r  d  o  n  e  e  r. 

"Wt'th  Htm  dher  rood  a  dzhen't'l  Par'doneer- 
Of  Euun'stval',  Hts  freend  and  Ht s  kom-peer, 
Dhat  strait  was  kum*en  from  dhe  kuurt  of  Eoom*e. 
Ful  luud -e  saq,  Kum  Ht'd'er,   luve,   too  me! 

658  Beyd',  80  all  six  MBS.,  quoth  I  Ioyo  another,  and  elles  were  I  to 

Ha.  bbiine,  8709. 

662  lee  m^rk  p.  259.  On  p.   254,  n.  3.    I   marked  the 

663  gyse,     80    all    six    MSS.,  usual   reading   oompame  as  doubtfU, 
assise  na.  and  gave  the  readings  of  seyeral  MSS. 

672      to     me.      To   the   similar  The  result  of  a  more  extended  comj*- 

Thjmes  on  p.  318,  add:  rison  is  as  follows:    eompame  Luis. 

As  help  me  God,  it  wol  not  be,  com,  851,  Harl.  1758,  Reg.  18.  C.  ii,  Slooae 

ba  m»  !  1685  and  1686,  Uniy.  Cam.  Bd.  4,  24, 
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This  wmnowr  baar  to  him  a  stif  Wibioiy 
Was  never  irimp^  of  half  so  greet  a  wvm. 
This  pardonser  hadd'  heer  as  yelw*  as  wex. 
But  smooth'  it  heng,  as  dooth  a  stryk'  of  flex, 
By  auncet  heng*  his  lockes  that  he  hadde, 
And  theerwith  he  his  schuld'res  overspradde, 
Ful  thinn'  it  lay,  by  eolpoun'9  oon  and  oon. 
And  hood,  ioTJoliU^  ne  wer'd'  he  noon, 
For  it  was  ^nw«ed  up  in  his  walet. 
Him  thowght'  he  rood  al  of  the  newe  gti^ 
J)is€hevel\  sawflns  capp',  he  rood  al  iMire. 
Swich  glfioing'  eyghen  hadd'  he  as  an  hare. 
A  vemil^l  hadd'  he  sowed  on  his  cappe. 
His  walet  lay  bifoom  him  in  his  lappe, 
Brerdfdl  ofpardoun  com'  of  Bom'  al  hoot. 
A  royf  he  hiadd'  as  smaal  as  eny  goot. 
No  herd  n'  hadd'  he,  ne  never  schold'  he  have, 
As  smooth'  it  was  as  it  wer*  laat'  yschave ; 
I  trow*  he  weer*  a  gelding  or  a  mare. 
But  of  his  craft,  fro  Berwick  imto  Ware, 
Ne  was  ther  swich  another  pardoneer : 
For  in  his  madP  he  hadd'  a  pilwebeer, 
Which  that,  he  seyde,  was  our*  lady  veyl : 
He  seyd'  he  hadd'  a  gobet  of  the  seyl 
That  wynt  Peter  hadd',  whan  that  he  wente 
Upon  the  se,  til  Jhesu  Crist  him  hente. 
He  hadd'  a  cros  of  latoun  fill  of  stones, 
And  in  a  glass'  he  hadde  pigges  bones. 
But  with  thys'  relyqttes,  whan  that  he  fond 
Aporepersoun  dwelling'  upon  lond', 
Upon  a  day  he  gat  him  mor*  numege 
Than  that  the  persoun  gat  in  mon'thes  tweye. 
And  thus  in\h.fegn&dLflatery*  and  japes. 
He  made  the  persoun  and  the  pep^l  his  apes. 
But  trewely  to  tellen  atte  laste. 
He  was  in  chirch'  a  noh^l  eccle^atte. 


676 


680 


684 


688 


692 


696 


700 


704 


708 


and  Mm.  2,  5,  BodL  686,  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  MS.  C.  6,  Petworth, 
— eupame^  Uniy.  Cam.  (^.  4,  27 — 
com  pame  Harl.  733i,  Bee.  17,  D.  xr, 
Coipvfl, — eome  pame^  Ou.  Barl.  20, 
and  Laud  600 — eom  pa  msj  Hengwrt 
— combamey  Trin.  Coll.  Cam.  R.  3,  15, 
Oxf.  Arch.  Seld.  B.  14,  New  College, 
Oxford,  MS.,  No.  314,  — eome  bame 
HarL  7336,  TJniy.  Cam.  li.  3,  26,  Trin. 
Coll.  Cam.  R.  33,  RawL  MS.  Poet 
141,  —  cum  bamCy  Bodl.  414.  —  bamo 
Oxf.  Hatton  1, — come  ba  me^  Bawl. 
Miflc.  1138  and  Laud  739.    The  verb 


ba  occurs,  in : 
Come  ner,  my  spouae,  let  me  ba  thy 
cheke,  6016, 
and  the  substantiye  ba  in  Skelton 
(Dyce's  ed.  L  22),  where  a  dranken 
loyer  lays  his  head  in  his  mistraB* 
lap  and  sleeps,  wMle 

With  ba,  baj  ba,  and  bae,  basj  bat, 
She  cheryshed  hym  both  cheke  and 

chyn. 
To  ba  basiare  (Catullus  7  &  8)  was 
distinct  from  to  kiss,  osculari,  compare : 
Thanne  kisseth  me,  syn  it  may  be 
nobett.  3716. 
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Dh»  giim*nuxir  baar  to  Htm  a  sUf  burdaim*,  673 

Was  neyer  tramp  of  naif  so  greet  a  suim. 

Dh»s  par'doneer  Had  neer  as  jel-w-  as  weks. 

Bat  smoodh  tt  neq,  as  dooth  a  stmk  of  fleks ;  676 

B«V  ons'es  Heq  -ts  lok'es  dhat  -e  Had*e, 

And  dheer*with  nee  -ts  shuldTes  oy*ersprad*e, 

Eol  thth  tt  lai  btt  kul'puunz  oon  and  oon, 

And  Hood,  for  dzhol'ttee',  ne  weerd  -e  noon,  680 

For  tt  was  tras'ed  up  th  Hts  wal'et*. 

Htim  thoakt^ht  -e  rood  al  of  dhe  nea'e  dzhet, 

Dtshevel,  saaf  -ts  kap,  -e  rood  al  baar*e. 

Swt'tsh  glaa'rtq  ai^b'en  Had  -e  as  an  naar'e,  684 

A  yer'ntkl-  -ad  -e  soou'ed  on  -ts  kap-e. 

Htis  wal*et*  lai  btfoom*  -tm  on  -«  lap*e, 

Brerdful  of  parduun  kum  of  Boom  al  Hoot. 

A  ynis  -e  Had  as  smaal  as  en'tV  goot.  688 

'Noo  berd  n-  -ad  nee,  ne  never  shuld  -e  Haay*e, 

As  smoodh  tt  was  as  tt  wer  laat  tshaave, 

/«'  trooa  -e  weer  a  geld'tq  or  a  maaTe. 

But  of  -ts  kraft,  fro  Ber'wtk  un-to  Waa-re,  692 

Ne  was  tber  swt'tsh  anudh'er  par'doneer*. 

For  tn  'ia  maal  -e  Had  a  ptl'webeer*, 

Whttsh  dhat,  -e  said'e,  was  uur  laa'dtV  vail : 

He  said,  -e  Had  a  gobet  of  dhe  sail  696 

Dhat  saa'tnt  Pee'ter  Had,  whan  dhat  -e  wente 

Upon*  dhe  see,  ttl  Dzhee-syy  Krt'st  -tm  Hent*e. 

He  Had  a  kros  of  Iaa*taun  ful  of  stoon-es, 

And  tn  a  glas  -e  Had*e  ptg-es boones.  700 

But  wtth  dhttz  rel'ttkes,  whan  dhat  -e  fond 

A  poo're  per'suun*  dwel'tq  up*on*  lond, 

TJp'on'  a  dai  -e  gat  -tm  moor  munai'e 

Dhan  dhat  dhe  per'suun*  gat  tn  moon^thes  twai*e.       704 

And  dhus  wtth  fain-ed  flatertt*  and  dzhaap'es, 

He  maad'e  dhe  per*suun*  and  dhe  pee*pl-  -ts  aap*es. 

But  treu'eltt  to  tel-en  at*e  last'e, 

He  was  tn  tshtrtsh  a  noo*bl-  eklee'stiast'e.  708 


Com  ba  me!  was  probably  the 
name  of  a  song,  like  that  in  y.  672, 
or  the  modem  ''Kiss  me  quick,  and 

§0,  my  loTe."  It  is  also  probable 
lat  Absolon's  speech  contained  allu- 
sions  to  it,  and  tnat  it  was  Tery  well 
known  at  the  time. 

677  ounces,  so  all  six  MSS., 
nnces  Ha.,  which  probably  meant 
the  same  thmg,  sapr&  p.  304,  and  not 
inches. 

679  colponn's,  I  have  adopted 
a  systematic  spelling,  cnlponsHa. 
P.,  oolpons   E.  £[e.,    culpones 


L.,   cnlponnnys  Ca.,   colponns 
F  Co.,  modem  French  coupons, 

687  brerdfnl,  the  MSS.  have 
all  an  nnintelliffible  bret  fnl  or 
bretful,  probably  a  cormption  by 
the  scribes  ot  Ormun's  brerdff!il=hnm'' 
fill ;  hreird,  hrerd  are  foond  in  Scotdb, 
see  Jamieson. 

697  So  all  the  MSS.  Either 
saynt  is  a  dissyllable,  see  note  to  t. 
120,  or  the  line  has  a  defectiye  first 
measure,  to  which  the  extremely  un- 
acsented  nature  of  that  is  opposed. 
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+    Weel  ooad'  he  reed'  a  Uunm  or  m  dmi^f 
+    Bat  altherbest  he  sang  an  vftrUru ; 

For  weel  he  wiste,  whan  that  acmg  waa  sange. 

He  moste  jwimA^  and  weel  o^r  hu  tonge,  712 

To  wnuie  sUver,  as  he  right  ireel  conde ; 

Theeifoor'  he  sang  so  mery*  and  bo  loode. 

CHAwcaan  Pbbtke. 

Noa  hay*  I  toold  yon  schortl j  in  a  clmtm  ^ 

Th'  etitud,  th'  orrtfy,  the  immn^,  and  eek  the  mmm     716 
Why  that  onaM&di  was  this  eompamfe 
In  Sonthwerk  at  this  gmtd  kotMy^y 
That  hight  the  Tabhmrd,  fi»te  hy  the  Bdle. 
Bat  noa  is  tyme  to  yoa  for  to  telle  720 

Hoa  that  we  haren  as,  that  ilke  nigjit^ 
Whan  we  wer*  in  that  ImUk^  ali^t; 
And  after  wol  I  tell'  of  ooi'  ty«f«» 
And  al  the  rem^nmmt  of  oor^  filgrmsf§.  724 

Bat  first  I  jpftfy*  yoa  of  yooi'  tmrUjfmf 
That  ye  ne  rett*  it  nat  my  tQmffnye 
Thowgh  that  I  pldpdy  spek*  in  this  mtfmnty 
To  teUen  yon  her*  wordes  and  her'  cA«pv ;  728 

If e  thowgh  I  spek'  her*  wordes  property, 
For  this  ye  knowen  al  so  weel  as  I, 
Whoso  schal  tell'  a  taal'  after  a  man'. 
He  moosf  reiUn',  as  ney^  as  e'er  he  can,  732 

—    Sr'iy  word,  if  it  he  in  his  ekmye^ 
Al  spek'  he  ne'er  so  rmdAj  or  lmf§  : 
Of  elles  he  moot  tell'  his  taal'  nntrewe^ 
Or^/iyne  thing,  or  find'  his  wofdee  newe.  736 

He  may  not  spare,  thow^  he  wer'  his  hrother ; 
He  moost'  as  weel  sey  oo  woid  as  another. 
Crist  spaak  himself  fol  hrood'  in  holy  WTit» 
And  weel  ye  woot  no  rtXiyiiy'  is  it.  740 

Eek*  Plato  seyth,  whoso  that  ean  him  rede. 
The  wordes  moot  he  mm»  to  the  dede. 
Also  I  proji^  yoa  to  fnyeeY*  it  me, 
Al  haay*  I  not  set  folk  in  her*  Agre  744 

Her*  in  this  taal'  as  that  they  scholde  stonde ; 
My  wit  is  schorti  ye  may  weiel  andeistonde. 

Til    wssl  ks  wiste,  m  alltiM  IqIIowb;  conpne  IkmtU,  mmi$  in  the 

riaMSS.,  wel  wjst  hs  Ha.  Cuckoo  Song,  sopri  p.  427.    Hfloae 

714    so   msrilj   P.,    fal   mo-  the  above  eoBJeetenl  nadmr. 

riolT  Ha.   to  aiorioly  Go.,  tko  727    I  playnly    spek',  so  all 

nariorly   E^   the    maryorly  tiioazlfSS.,  I  tpoke  al  plejn 
Ho.»    tko    norjoroly    Ga.,    ao 


.-loroly  Ik,  tko  regular  ftm  woakl         733    •▼'ry  word  Ha.,eaerieh6 
bo  aori^    as    ia    lomdo,    wkidi     word  P.,  ttio  otiMr  MSS.  iuert  «, 
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Weel  kand  -e  reed  a  les'nim  or  a  itoo'Tte, 
But  al'dlierbest  -e  saq  aa  ofertoo'rte  ; 
Por  weel  -e  irtst'e,  wliaa  dhat  soq  was  Baq'6» 
He  moost'e  preetsh,  and  weel  afuT  -ts  tuq'e, 
To  wm*e  sil'yer,  aa  -e  likht  weel  kuud'e ; 
Dheerfoor  -e  saq  boo  iiier*»  and  8oo  luud'e. 


712 


Tshau'seer es   Prareer. 

Nun  Haav  /•  toold  ju  short'lVt  in  a  klauz*e 

Dh-  estaat',  dh-  arai*,  dke  num-br-,  and  eek  dhe  kauz'O  716 

Whn  dhat  asem'bled  was  dhts  kumpenu'e 

In  Sunth'werk  at  dhts  dzhea't'l  ostekfre, 

Dhat  nikht  dhe  Tab*ard',  fast'e  btV  dhe  fiel*e. 

But  nnu  ts  tu'me  too  ju  for  to  tel-e  720 

Huu  dhat  we  baar*en  us  dhat  ilk'e  ni£ht, 

Whan  wee  wer  tn  dhat  ostelrM-  alikhi; 

And  aft'er  wol  /•  tel  of  uur  viraadzh'e, 

And  al  dhe  remnaunt*  of  uur  pt l'grimaadzh*e.  724 

But  first  /•  prai  juu  of  /uur  kur*tais»re 

Dhat  jee  ne  ret  tt  nat  mii  WrIai'nM'e, 

Dhoouktc^h  dhat  li  plainitV  speek  m  dhts  matee're. 

To  tel'e  juu  -er  word-es  and  -er  tahee're ;  728 

If e  dhoouku^h  It  speek  -er  wordes prop'orltfl 

For  dh«s  Je  knoou'en  al  so  weel  as  /», 

Whoo'soo  shal  tel  a  taal  aft'er  a  man. 

He  moost  reners*,  as  naUh  as  eer  -e  kan,  732 

EvrfV  word,  ii  it  bee  in  -m  tahardsh'e, 

Al  speek  -e  neer  so  ryyd'eltV  or  lardzh'e ; 

Or  el'es  see  moot  tel  -is  taal  nntreu'e, 

Or  fain-e  thtq,  or  frnd  -ts  word'es  neu'e.  736 

He  mai  not  spaar-e,  dhooukt^h  -e  wer  -is  broodh'er; 

He  moost  as  weel  sai  oo  word  as  anoodh'er. 

Ejiist  spaak  -imself-  fdl  brood  in  Hoo'li  ru^it, 

And  weel  je  woot  noo  yii'lai'nfi*  is  it.  740 

Eek  Flaa'too  saith,  whoosoo*  dhat  kan  -im  reed'e, 

Dhe  word'es  moot  be  kuz'in  too  dhe  deed'e. 

AIsoo'  li  pnd  xuu  to  forreev  it  mee, 

Al  Kaay  li  not  set  folk  in  Her  degree*  744 

Heer  in  dhis  taal,  as  dhat  dhai  shuld'e  stond'e ; 

Mii  wit  is  short,  je  mai  weel  un'derstond'e. 


as  euerich  a  word  E.,  apparenfly 
to  aroid  a  defeetiye  first  measure. 

738  another.  I  have  throughout 
porononnced  other  as  (udh-er),  because 
of  the  altematiye  orthography  <mtherf 
sopri  p.  267.  This  rhyme,  noweyer, 
shews  ^t  there  must  haye  also  been  a 
soond  (oodh'er),  which  is  hiitoiically 


more  correct.  Orrmin  writes  oy&rr  for 
the  adjectiye,  and  both  of  err  and  o)^yr 
for  the  conjunction.  That  distinction 
has  been  carried  out  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Proclamation  of  nenry  III., 
enprk  pp.  501-8-6. 

744    not  set  folk,  BO  all  the  six 
HSS.,  folk  nat  set  Ha. 
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The  Hoosxe  ahd  his  IfwHir. 

Greet  eh9r$  xaaad'  our'  hoo^f  us  ev'iycliooii. 

And  to  the  9(mpeer  sett'  he  us  anoon ;  743 

And  Mrred  us  with  vytayP  atte  besfce. 

Strong  was  the  wyn,  and  weel  to  drink*  us  leste. 

A  seem'ly  man  our*  hooHe  was  withalle 

For  to  haan  been  a  nuHrgekai  in  an  halle ;  752 

A  lar^e  man  was  he  with  eyghen  stepe, 

A  fair're  hwrgey^  is  ther  noon  in  Chepe : 

Boold  of  his  spech',  and  wys,  and  weel  ytawght^ 

And  of  manhode  lacked'  hun  right  nawght.  756 

iii     £ek  theeito  he  was  right  a  meiye  wnm^ 

And  after  wmpem'  pleyen  he  bigan. 

And  spaak  of  merth'  amonges  other  thinges, 

"Whan  that  we  hadde  maad  our'  reckeninges  ;  760 

And  seyde  thus :  Lo,  lordbg's,  trewely. 

Ye  been  to  me  weelcomen  hertely, 

For  by  my  troutb',  if  that  I  schul  not  lye, 
yi  iii  I  ne  sawgh  not  this  yeer  so  meiy  a  eoR/Mm^  764 

At  ones  in  this  herbergh,  as  is  nou. 

Fayn  wold  I  do  you  meithe,  wist'  I  hou. 

And  of  a  merth'  I  am  right  nou  bithowght. 

To  doon  you  mv',  and  it  schal  Mcfe  nowght  768 

Te  goon  to  Cawnterbeiy :  God  you  qtede. 

The  blisful  martyr  f*t^  you  your'  mede ! 

And  weH  I  woot,  as  ye  goon  by  the  weye, 

Te  schapen  you  to  talken  and  to  pleye ;  772 

For  trewely  eom/ort  ne  merth  is  noon 

To  lyde  by  the  were  domb'  as  stoon ; 

And  theeifoor'  wol  I  make  yon  ditpaoHt 

As  I  seyd'  erst,  and  do  you  som  eomfiri.  776 

iii     And  if  you  lyketh  alle  by  oon  mtumi 
—    For  to  standen  at  myjw^yfSMi/; 

And  for  to  werken  as  I  schal  you  seye. 

To  morwe,  whan  ye  lyden  by  the  weye,  780 

Nou  by  my  fitder  sowle  that  is  deed,  * 
iii     But  Te  be  merre,  smyteth  of  mm  Imd. 
Hoiud  up  your  bond  withoute  more  speclie. 

Our*  f^mm^tjti  was  not  longe  far  to  seche ;  784 

17$  thowght'  it  n'as  not  worth  to  maak*  it  wy^ 

And  ^nrNTAMl  him  withoute  mor'  Mrjrt, 

And  bad  him  sey*  his  verdyt'*  as  him  leste. 

Lo«din^*s»  quoth  he,  nou  hej^'neth  for  the  beste,         788 

73$    Ucked*  him.  ttib  »  cok-  7^9    amoages  E.  He.  (V». 

w«lai«l;  Ukk«<if    ke  11«^  him  7M    I   mt   savgk  aot^tiiiiB 

l««i«<lt    ^    ttx    M$$^  Tarw«s{T  a  cguosfte  Rafiag;    I  ne  sattgh 

ilpifU^  ia  which  «*»  thif  tiaad^mmi  Ha.*  I  savrh  mot  theotiierKSS. 

W  wn«inmk«kI»  which  «»  SM  la^mil  Tran»MKh-  spwd.  The  Ha.  h«  Oere- 

Wt»awftroiJlaA>y4ia|tAi>w^ir  ftnm  1  trrirrnihif  fii  it  ■tiiimi,  whirh 

wi  ^  ^liwHartwa  ttf  th*  » wkmI od deabdU ;  towiiltbolh 
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Dhe    Oost    and    his    Merth. 

Greet  tsheer'e  maad  uur  OoBt  us  eymtshoon*, 

And  too  dhe  sunp-eer*  set  -e  ns  anoon ;  748 

And  serveth  us  w*th  vtrtail*  at'e  best'e. 

Stroq  was  dhe  wi'm,  and  weel  to  drtqk  us  lest'e. 

A  seem'ltV  man  uur  oost'e  was  wtthal'e 

For  to  Haan  been  a  max'shal  in  an  Hal*e ;  752 

A  lar'dzhe  man  was  Hee  w»th  ai^h'en  steep'e 

A  fair're  bur'dzhais  ts  ther  noon  «n  Tsheep'e : 

Boold  of  -%a  speetsby  and  wns,  and  weel  itauktc^bt*, 

And  of  man'Hood'e  lak'ed  Htm  rt^bt  naukt^bt.  756 

Eek  dbeer'too  Hee  was  rt^bt  a  mei'te  man, 

And  affc'er  suup-eer*  plai'en  nee  bigan*, 

And  spaak  of  mertb  amuq*es  udb'er  tbiq'es, 

Whan  dhat  we  nad'e  maad  uur  rek'emq'es ;  760 

And  said'e  dbus :  Loo,  lord'f'qz,  treu'ehV, 

Je  been  to  mee  weel*kum-en  ner'teliV, 

For  bn  mn  truutb,  »f  dhat  It  sbul  not  lire, 

It  nee  saukt^b  not  dbts  jeer  so  mer'f  a  kumpaniV *e       764 

At  oon*es  in  dbis  ner'berkb,  as  is  nuu. 

Fain  wold  It  duu  ju  mertb-e,  wist  It  huu, 

And  of  a  mertb  It  am  ri^bt  nuu  bitboukwbt*, 

To  doon  juu  ees,  and  it  sbal  kost'e  nouku^bt.  768 

Je  goon  to  Kaunt'erber'ii :  God  juu  speed'e, 

Dhe  blis'fiil  mar-tiir  kM?iit*e  juu  juur  meed-e  ! 

And  weel  It  woot,  as  jee  goon  bii  dhe  wai'e, 

Je  sbaap'en  juu  to  talk'en  and  to  plai*e ;  772 

For  treu-elti  kumfort*  ne  mertb  is  noon 

To  riid'e  bii  dbe  wai*e  dumb  as  stoon ; 

And  dbeer'foor  wold  It  maak'e  juu  dispoort*, 

As  It  said  erst,  and  doo  ju  stun  kumfort*.  776 

And  if  JU  liik'etb  a^*e  bii  oon  asent* 

For  to  stand'en  at  mii  dzbyydzb'ement* ; 

And  for  to  werk'en  as  It  sbal  ju  sai*e, 

To  mor'we,  wban  je  riid'en  bii  dbe  wai'e,  780 

I^uu  bii  mii  faad'er  sooul'e,  dhat  is  deed, 

But  jee  be  mer'ie,  smiit'eth  of  miin  need. 

Hoold  up  Juur  Hond  witbuut'e  moor*e  speetsb'e. 

TJur  kuun'sail  was  not  loq'e  for  to  seetsb'e ;  784 

Us  tbouktobt  it  n-  -as  not  worth  to  maak  it  wiis, 

Ajid  graunt'ed  Him  witbuut'e  moor  aviis*, 

And  bad  -im  sai  -is  ver'diit  as  -im  leste. 

Lor'diqz*,  ku^otb  nee,  nuu  nerk'netb  for  dbe  best'e,     788 

We  might  read  the  Ha.  I  ne  saw^h  this  yere  swiche  a  compagnie,  which 

this    ^eer,  aaan  Alexandrine  with  is  prohahly  conjectural.    See  p.  649. 
a  defectiye  first  measure.    Perhaps  I         782    smyteth    of   myn  heed 

uamistalce,  and  ne  sawgh  tnis  Ha.,  I  wol  yeve  you  myn  heed 

yeer,  or  this  yeer  sawgh  not,  E.  He.  Co.  r.  and  Sloane  MS.  1685, 

may  be  correct,  hut  there  is  no  antho-  yarionsly   spelled,     I    )  e  n  e    )  o  w  e 

rityforit.    Tyrwhitt  reads :  I  saw  not  Mine   hede  L.   But  if   ye  E. 


722  TEXT  OF  CHATTCBB's  PBOLOGDB.  Cvap.  yii.  {  1. 

Bnt  taak'th  it  not,  I  frt^  you,  in  disd&yn^ 

This  is  the  poytU,  to  speken  schort  ojid  playn; 

That  eech  of  you  to  schorte  with  your*  weye, 
iii     In  this  vyage  schal  telle  tales  tweye,  792 

To  Cawnterbeiy-wardy  I  meen'  it  so, 

And  hoomward  he  schal  tellen  other  two, 

Of  aventur*9  that  whylom  haan  bifaUe. 

And  which  of  you  that  beer'th  him  best  of  alle,  796 

That  is  to  seyn,  that  telleth  in  this  eaoi 

Tales  of  best  »mUne*  and  moost  solaas, 

Schal  han  a  iotdpeer  at  your*  alther  cost 

Heer'  in  this  plaee^  sitting*  by  this  post,  800 

"Whan  that  we  com'  ageyn  from  Cawnterbery. 

And  for  to  make  you  the  more  mery, 

I  wol  myselven  gladly  with  you  ryde, 

Bight  at  myn  ow'ne  costj  and  be  your*  ^yde,  804 

And  whoso  wol  mjjuggement  withseye 
iii     Schal  patfe  for  al  we  spenden  by  the  weye. 

And  if  ye  vauehesawf  &At  it  be  so, 

Tel  me  anoon,  withouten  wordes  mo,  808 

And  I  wol  erly  schape  me  theerfore. 

This  thing  was  ^fraumted,  and  our*  othes  swore 

With  fill  glad  hert',  and  jpr^y'den  him  also 

He  wolde  f^ot^A^Mt^  for  to  doon  so,  812 

And  that  he  wolde  been  our'  govemaw^ 

And  of  our*  tales /tf^'  and  reporUntTf 

And  sett''  a  soupeer  at  a  eertayn  prys ; 

We  wolde  reuled  be  at  his  devya  816 

In  heygh  and  low',  and  thus  by  oon  anent 

We  been  accorded  to  \nB  juggctMnt. 

And  theerupon  the  wyn  was  f et  anoon ; 

We  dronken,  and  to  reste  went'  eech  oon,  820 

Withouten  eny  leng're  ^oryinge. 

We  KTDBir  VOBTH. 

A  morwe  whan  the  day  bigan  to  springe. 

Up  roos  our'  hoo»tj  and  was  our*  alther  cok, 

And  gader'd  us  togider  in  a  flok,  824 

And  forth  we  ryd'  a  lytel  moor*  than  paoB, 

Unto  the  watering^  of  Saynt  Thomas. 

And  theer  our'  hooB^  bigan'  his  hors  aresU, 

And  seyde,  Lordes,  herk'neth,  if  you  leste.  828 

Ye  woot  your*  foorward,  I  it  you  reoardCf 

If  evesong  and  morwesong  aeeordc, 

796  whylom  E.  He.  Co.  P.  L.,  which  is  nnUkely,  as  they  mut  here 
and  80  Tyrwhitty  Sloane  MS.  1685,  all  known  them;  why  lorn;  Ib 
omits  the  word;  of  aventurea  suitable  for  both  sets  of  tales,  aod  a 
that  ther  han  bifalle  Ha,  word  of  tiiat  kind  is  wanted.  The 
which  wonld  refer  only  to  the  second  Sloane  MS.  1686  also  epells  a  Ten- 
stories  and  imply  tliat  they  shonld  tonret^  see  p.  686,  note  i.  Hie 
relate  to   adTentnres  at   Canterbnry,  passage  is  wanting  in  Ga. 
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Bnt  taakth  ft  not,  It  praa  jau,  m  dtsdain-i 

Dlits  t's  dhe  puint^  to  speek'en  short  and  plain ; 

Bhat  eetsh  of  jun  to  shoit'e  with  junr  wai'e, 

in  dhts  yiraadzh'e  shal  tel'e  taal'es  twai'e,  792 

To  Eannt'erber'uVard,  1%  meen  ft  soo. 

And  hoom'ward  nee  shal  tel'en  udh*er  twoo, 

Of  aa'ventyyrz*  dhat  whtil'om  naan  bifal'e. 

And  whttsh  of  jnu  dhat  beerth  -»m  best  of  al'e,  796 

Bhat  ts  to  sain,  dhat  tel'eth  tn  dh«s  kaas 

Taal'es  of  best  sentens'  and  moost  soolaas*, 

Shal  Haan  a  snnp'eer*  at  jnur  ai'dher  kost, 

Heer  tn  dhts  plaas'e,  sit'tq*  btV  dhts  post,  800 

"Whan  dhat  we  kum  again*  from  Eann'terber'tt. 

And  for  to  maak-e  Jun  dhe  moor'e  mer*tV, 

li  wol  mtVselven  glad'ltV  with  juu  rttd*e, 

Btibht  at  mttn  oou'ne  kost,  and  bee  juur  g^'td'e.  804 

And  whoo'soo  wol  mtt  dzhyydzh'ement  wtthsai'e 

Shal  pai'e  for  al  we  spend'en  bw  dhe  wai*e. 

And  tf  je  ynutsh'esauf  *  dhat  tt  be  soo, 

Tel  me  aaoon*  wtthuut'en  word'es  moo,  808 

And  li  wol  er-ltV  shaap'e  mee  dheeifoor*e. 

Dhw  thtq  was  grannt'ed,  and  uur  ooth'es  swoore 

Wtth  frQ  glad  neit,  and  prai'den  Htm  alsoo* 

He  wold'e  yuutsh'esanf*  for  to  doon  soo,  812 

And  dhat  -e  wold'e  been  uur  gan'vemnnr-, 

And  of  unr  taal'es  dzhyydzh  and  rep'ortuur*, 

And  set  a  sunp'eer  at  a  sert'ain*  prtVs ; 

We  wold-e  ryyled bee  at  Hts  devtts*  816 

In  Hai^h  and  loon ;  and  dhus  btV  oon  asent' 

We  been  akord'ed  too  -ts  dzhyydzh* ement*. 

And  dheer'npon*  dhe  wttn  was  fet  anoon ; 

We  draqk*en,  and  to  rest'e  went  eetsh  oon,  820 

Wtthnnt*en  en*tV  leq-re  tar't,*q*e. 

We    r*fd*en    forth. 

A  mor'we  whan  dhe  dai  btgan*  to  sprtq*e, 

Up  roos  nnr  oost,  and  was  nnr  al*dher  kok, 

And  gad'erd  ns  togtd'er  tn  a  flok,  824 

And  forth  we  rttd  a  Itt't'l  moor  dhan  paas, 

TTntoo*  dhe  waa'tertq*  of  Saint  Toomaas*. 

And  dheer  nnr  oost  btgan*  -ts  Hors  arest'e, 

And  said*e,  Lord'es,  nerk'neth,  tf  Jun  lest*e.  828 

Je  woot  jxa  foor*ward,  li  tt  mu  rekord*e, 

It  eeyesoq  and  mor*wesoq  akord'e, 

798    moost,  so  aU  the  sixMSS.,  siforne,  and  if  the  ellipsis  be  not 

of  Ha.  assumed  before  swore  it  must   at 

least  occur  before  prey 'den. 

810    onr*  othes  swore,  Prof. 
Cldld  points  out  an  ellipsis  of  w  e  as         824  in  a  f  1  o k  He.  P.  L.,  Sloane 

in  ▼.  786,  see  sapr&  p.  876,  art.  Ill,  MS.  1685,  the  others  haye  alle  in 

Ex.  b.    The  past  participle  wonld  be  a  flock,  with yarioms spellings 
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Let  see  nou  who  scbal  telle  first  a  tale. 

Ab  evei'  moot  I  dnnke  wyn  or  ale,  832 

Whoeo  be  rf^/  to  lajjuggewunt 
ill     Schal  ^ye  for  al  that  by  the  wev*  is  spent. 

Xou  draweth  cut,  eer  that  ire  forther  twinne ; 

And  which  that  hath  the  schortest  schal  beginne.         836 

Sff'  knight,  quoth  he,  mj  wuiy$ter  and  my  lord, 

Kou  draweth  cut,  for  that  is  myn  accord, 

Com'th  neer,  quoth  he,  my  lady  pryortucj 

And  ye,  tyi'  clerk,  lat  be  your  schamfastnesse,  840 

ill     Ke  Mtudieih  nat ;  ley  hand  to,  ev'ry  man ! 

Anoon  to  drawen  eT^ry  wight  bigan, 

And  schortly  for  to  tellen  as  it  was, 

Wer'  it  by  aventur'^  or  9ort,  or  mm,  844 

The  sooth  is  this,  the  cut  fil  to  the  knighf, 

Of  which  ful  blyth'  and  glad  was  ev*ry  wight, 

And  teU'  he  moost'  his  tal'  as  was  rettmn^ 

By  foorward  and  by  composiciaun,  848 

As  ye  haan  herd ;  what  nedeth  wordes  mo  ? 

And  whan  this  gode  man  sawgh  it  was  so, 

As  he  that  wys  was  and  obedient 

To  kep'  his  foorward  by  his  fre  Msent,  852 

iii     He  seyde  :  Sin  I  schal  biginne  the  game, 

'What !  Weelcom  be  the  cut,  in  Goddes  name ! 

Nou  lat  us  ryd',  and  herk'neth  what  I  seye. 

And  with  that  word  we  ryden  forth  our*  weye ;  856 

iii     And  he  bigan  with  right  a  merye  chere 

His  tal'  anoon,  and  seyd'  in  this  manere. 


864    the  cntySoalithesixMSS., 
thoa  cnt  Ha. 


858    So£.;  his  tale  and  seide 
right   in    this    manere    Ha.; 


In  correcting  the  proofs  of  this  text  and  conjectured  pronuncia- 
tion of  GhaucePs  Prologue  I'haye  had  the  great  advantage  of  Mr. 
Heniy  Nicol's  assistance,  and  to  his  accuracy  of  eye  and  judgment 
is  due  a  much  greater  amount  of  correctness  and  consistency  than 
could  have  been  expected  in  so  difficult  a  proof.  ^  Owing  to  sug- 
gestions made  by  Mr.  Nicol,  I  have  reconsidered  several  indications 
of  French  origin.     One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  Powles  v.  509, 


1  Some  trifling  errors  escaped  obeer- 
Tation  till  the  slieets  had  been  printed 
off,  which  the  reader  will  have  no  diffi- 
cnlty  in  correcting,  such  aa  e,  o,  i  for 
ee,  00,  jy  etc.  The  following  are  more 
important.  Bead  in  Text,  y.  15 
ipecialij,  T.  69  poor^,  y.  123  entuned^ 
Y.  162  ttreytf  y.  208  I^ere,  y.  260 
pore,  Y.  289  soberljf  y.  365  freschy 
Y.  569  vytayle^  y.  570  tayle^  y.  599 
^ov^ming,  y.  601  ag$,  Read  in  the 
F&oNXJNCiATiONy  Y.  14  sundru,  y.  23 
kum,  Y|  35  whtflz,  y.  48  fer*re,  y.  53 


AbuY'en,  y.  66  Ajain-,  y.  71  al,  y.  72 
dzhen-t'l,  y.  107  fedhTes,  y.  144  sakirh, 
Y.  181,  Dhts,  Y.  210  kan,  y.  241 
eYTutsh,  Y.  265  h»s  tno'e,  y.  284  men, 
Y.  292  world'ltt,  y.  334  oiV  dhe  morw-, 
Y.  414  gnmd-ed,  y.  424  jaat  Bmd 
in  the  Footnotbs,  on  y.  60,  L  3 
nob'l,  on  y.  120,  1.1  saynt,  on 
Y.  120,  laat  line  but  three,  « lOl  the  six 
MSS.  except  L.'\  and  add  at  the  end 
of  the  note  "  and  L.  omits  a  1  s  o,"  on 
Y.  247, 1.  1  noon,  on  y.  305, 1. 1  He, 
on  Y.  512,  1.  1,  foolde. 
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Let  see  nuu  whoo  ahsl  tel'e  first  a  taal*e. 

As  ever  moot  I*  drtqk'e  wim  or  aal'e,  832 

'Whoo'soo*  be  reb'el  too  mti  dzhyydzh-ement* 

Slial  pai'e  for  al  dhat  bn  dhe  wai  is  spent. 

Nun  dran'eth  knt,  eer  dbat  we  furdh'er  twin'e ; 

And  wbi'tsh  dhat  natb  dbe  short'est  shal  bigth'e.  836 

Siir  kni Abt,  ktroth  Hee,  mii  maist'er  and  mil  lord, 

l^uu  drau'eth  knt,  for  dhat  is  miVn  akord*. 

Knmth  neer,  kt^oth  nee,  mii  laa'dii  pni'ores'ey 

And  jee,  siir  klerk,  lat  bee  jnr  shaam*fastnes'e,  840 

"Nee  stud'ieth  nat ;  lai  Hand  too,  eyni  man ! 

Anoon*  to  drau'en  evni  wi'^ht  bigan*, 

And  short-Ill  for  to  tel*en  as  it  was, 

"Wer  it  bii  aa-ventyyr*,  or  sort,  or  kaas,  844 

Dhe  sooth  is  dhis,  dhe  kut  fi'l  too  dhe  knight, 

Of  whitsh  fal  bltidh  and  glad  was  evriV  wi'^ht. 

And  tel  -e  moost  -is  taal  as  was  ree'suun*, 

Bii  foor'ward  and  bii  kompoosiVs'iuun',  848 

As  Jee  Haan  Herd ;  what  need'eth  word'es  moo  ? 

And  whan  dhis  good'e  man  sauku^h  it  was  soo. 

As  Hee  dhat  wiis  was  and  obee'dient* 

To  keep  -ia  foor'ward  bii  -is  free  asent*,  862 

He  said'e :  Sin  It  shal  bigin-e  dhe  gaam*e, 

What !  weel'kum*  bee  dhe  knt,  in  Gk)d'es  naam'e ! 

'Nwi  lat  ns  riid,  and  nerk'neth  what  It  sai-e. 

And  with  dhat  word  we  nid-en  forth  nur  wai'e. ;         866 

And  Hee  bigan  with  n'^ht  a  mer*ie  tsheer*e 

"Kia  taal  anoon',  and  said  in  dh»  man*eer*e. 

his   tale   anoon,    and    seyde      MSS.  in  yarious  spellings. 
as    ye    may    heere,   the   other 

which  seemed  to  have  a  French  pronunciation,  but  which  ought 
perhaps  to  be  marked  P  o  w '  1  e  s,  the  form  P  o  w  e  1  appearing  in 
V.  13938,  supra  p.  266,  a  direct  derivative  from  Orrmin's  Paw  ell 
with  a  long  a.  The  alterations  thus  admitted  affect  the  calculation 
on  p.  661,  which  was  made  frt)m  the  MS.  As  now  printed  (making 
the  corrections  just  mentioned),  the  numbers  are  as  follows  :— 
Lines  containing  no  French  word  .    .    286,  per  cent.    33*3 


„  only  one     „         „ 

„  two  French  words 

„  three    „         „    . 

„  four      „         „    . 

„  fiye       „         „    . 


369,  „  41-7 

179,  „  20-9 

29,  „  8-6 

4,  „  0-6 

1,  „  O'l 


Lines  in  Prologae     .    .     858  lOO'O 

These  numbers  are  not  sensibly  different  from  the  former.  The 
number  of  Trissyllabic  measures  after  correction  appears  as  76,  the 
numbers  in  the  six  classes  on  p.  648  being  respectively  25,  6,  3,  4, 
29,  9.  The  number  of  lines  with  defective  first  mesisures,  p.  649, 
remains  13,  as  before.  The  number  of  lines  with  two  superfluous 
syllables,  p.  649,  is  now  8,  w.  709,  710,  having  been  added. 
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§  2.     Oower. 

Johan.  Oower,  died,  a  yeiy  old  man,  between  15  Angost  and  24 
October  1408,  having  been  blind  since  1400,  the  year  of  Chaucer's 
death.  His  three  principal  works  are  Speculum  Meditaniis,  written, 
in  French,  which  is  entirely  lost ;  Vox  Clamantis,  in  Latin,  stiU 
preserved ;  and  Chnfemo  Amantis,  in  English,  of  which  there  are 
several  fine  MSS.,  and  which  was  printed  by  Caxton  in  1483.  In 
this  edition  Caxton  calls  him:  '^Johan  Gbwer  6^^<^  borne  in 
"Walys  in  the  tyme  of  kyng  richard  the  second."  ifhe  district  of 
Gowerland  in  S.  "W.  Glamorganshire,  between  Swansea  bay  and 
Suny  river,  a  peninsula,  with  broken  limestone  coast,  full  of  caves, 
and  deriving  its  name  from  the  Welsh  gwyr  a  (guu*vr)  oblique, 
crooked,  traditionally  claims  to  be  his  birth  place.  "Now  Gbwer's 
own  pronunciation  of  his  name  results  from  two  couplets,  in  which 
it  is  made  to  rh3nne  with  power  and  reposer.  The  first  passage,  ac- 
cording to  the  MS.  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  is 

Sche  aze]>  me  what  was  my  name 
Madame  I  feyde  Johon  Gower. 
Now  Johon  qaod  fche  in  my  power, 
Thou  mnfte  aa  of  J^i  loue  ftonde.        iii  358  ^ 

The  other  will  be  found  below,  pp.  738-9.  The  sound  was  therefore 
(Quu'eer*),  which  favours  the  Welsh  theory.  The  modem  form  of 
the  name  is  therefore  (Gbu'ei),  and  Qowerland  is  now  called 
(Gfeu-eiliend)  in  English. 

But  the  correctness  of  this  Welsh  derivation  has  been  disputed. 
Leland  had  heard  that  he  was  of  the  &mily  of  the  Gowers  of  8titen- 
ham  in  Yorkshire,  ancestors  of  the  present  Duke  of  Sutherland. 
The  Duke  has  politely  informed  me  that  the  family  and  traditional 
pronunciation  of  his  patronymic  Oower  is  a  disyllabic  rhyming 
to  mowefy  grower,  that  ia  (Gtoo'ei),  Kow  this  sound  could  not  be 
the  descendant  of  (Guu'eer*),  and  hence  this  pronunciation  is  a  pre- 
sumption against  the  connection  of  the  two  families,  strengthening 
the  argument  derived  from  the  difference  of  the  coats  of  arms.' 

He  was  certainly  at  one  time  in  friendly  relations  with  Chaucer, 

who,  in  his  Troylus  and  Cryseyde,  writes : — 

0  moral  Gk)wer,  this  boke  I  directe 

To  the,  and  to  the  philosophical  Strode^ 

To  Tonchensanf,  ther  nede  is,  to  correcte, 

Of  youre  benignites  and  zeles  goodf.  5'77 

And  Gower,  in  some  manuscripts,  makes  Yenus  send  a  message  to 
Chaucer,  as  her  disciple  and  poet,  which  is  printed  as  an  example 
below,  pp.  738-9. 

The  text  of  Gower  has  not  yet  been  printed  from  the  manuscripts, 

^  These  references  thronghont  are  to  edition  of  the  Oonfesno  Amantis^  and 

Panli's  edition,  aa  explained  sapr^,  p.  Sir  Harris  NicoWs  Notice  of  Gowa, 

256.  ui  the  Retrospectiye  Reriew,  K.  S^  toL 

'  For  other  particnlars  of  the  life  of  ii.   No  weight  is  to  be  attribated  to  his 

Gk>wer,  deriyed  from  legal  papers,  shew-  calling  himself  Engluh^  when  askii^  to 

ing  that  he  waa  poswesed  of  land  in  be  excused  for  faults  in  French,  in  a 

Kent,  see  tikfi  life  prefixed  to  Paoli'a  French  poem.     He  would  hare    no 
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or  from  any  one  MS.  in  particular.  Pauli's  edition  is  fonnded  on 
Bertlielette's  first  edition,  1532,  "carefiilly  collated  throughout" 
with  the  Harl.  MSS.  7184  and  3869.  Of  the  first  PauH  says : 
''This  Tohime,  on  account  of  its  antiquity  and  its  judicious  and 
consistent  orthography,  has  been  adopted  as  the  basis  for  the  spelling 
in  this  new  edition."  Pauli  says  that  he  has  also  used  HarL  MS. 
3490,  and  the  Stafford  MS.  where  it  was  important,  and  that  his 
<<  chief  labour  consisted  in  restoring  the  orthography  and  in  regu- 
lating the  metre,  both  of  which  had  been  disturbed  in  innumerable 
places  by  Berthelette."  As  the  result  is  eminentiy  unsatisfactory, 
it  has  been  thought  best,  in  giviug  a  specimen  of  Gower,  \o  print 
the  original  in  precise  accordance  with  some  MSS. 

The  following  MSS.  of  Gower's  Confesaio  Amantu  are  described 
by  Pauli.  At  Oxford,  having  the  verses  to  Eichard  II,  and  those 
on  Chaucer :  MS.  Laud.  609,  Bodl.  693,  Selden,  B.  1 1,  Corp.  Chr. 
Coll.  67 ;— without  these  verses :  MS.  Fairfex  3,  Hatton  51,  Wad- 
ham  ColL  13,  New  CoU.  266; — with  the  first  and  without  the 
second)  MS.  Bodl.  294 ;— dedicated  to  Henry  of  Lancaster,  and  with 
verses  on  Chaucer ;  MS.  New  Coll.  326.  In  the  British  Museum, 
Harl.  7184,  3869,  3490.  MS.  Stafford,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Buke  of  Sutherland.  Pauli  does  not  mention  the  MS.  134,  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

The  MSS.  most  accessible  to  me  were  the  four  cited  supriL  p.  253. 
Of  these  the  orthography  of  Harl.  3869  appeared  to  me  the  best,  and 
I  have  therefore  printed  it  in  the  first  column.  In  the  second 
colnnm  I  have  given  the  text  of  Harl.  7184,  which  Pauli  professes 
to  foUow ;  and  in  the  third  the  text  of  the  MS.  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  No.  134.^  The  fourth  column  contains  the  conjectural 
pronunciation.  By  this  means  the  diversities  of  the  orthography 
and  the  uniformity  of  the  text  will  be  made  evident.  It  is  the 
former  in  which  we  are  most  interested.  The  passage  selected  for 
this  purpose  is  the  story  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  punishment,  as  being 
unobjectionable  in  detail,  and  sufficient  in  length  to  give  a  complete 
conception  of  the  author's  style. 

But  as  the  Message  from  Yenus  to  Chaucer  possesses  great  interest 
from  its  subject,  I  have  added  a  copy  of  it  according  to  HarL  MS. 
3869,  from  which  Pauli  states  that  he  has  taken  the  copy  printed 
in  his  edition.  In  the  second  column  I  have  annexed  the  same  text 
according  to  the  MS.  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and,  since  the 
passage  does  not  occur  in  the  other  two  MSS.,  in  the  third  column  I 
have  added  my  own  systematic  orthography,  and  in  the  fourth  column 
the  conjectured  pronunciation.  Por  these  two  last  columns  a  compo- 
site text  has  been  chosen,  founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  two  MSS. 

In  all  cases  the  phonetic  transcript  has  been  constructed  on  the 
same  principles  as  that  of  Chaucer  in  the  precediag  section. 

doubt  coDBidered  himself  an  English-  between  z  ?,  but  writes  the  guttural 

man,  as  he  spoke  English  and  was  an  with  the  same  z  that  it  uses  in  Nabu- 

£nelirii  subject  and  landowner,  even  if  ^onozor,  I  have  used  z  throughout 

he  nad  been  bom  in  Wales.  its  transcription. 
^  As  this  MS.  makes  no  distinction 
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THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  NEBUCHADNEZZAR 

Sari.  MS.  3869,  folio  49^  to  62a.        HarLMS.7l^^,filio23,a,l  to2i,a,2. 


i  186 

Ther  was  a  kinge  >at  mochel  mylite 
Which  Nabugodonofor  hihte 
Of  whom  faX  .1.  fpak  hier  tofore 
^t  in  be  bible  his  name  is  bore 
For  ai  be  world  in  Orient 
Was  hoi  at  his  comandement 
As  ^anne  of  kinges  to  his  liche 
Was  non  fo  myhty  ne  fo  riche 
To  his  empire  ana  to  his  lawea 
As  who  fei]»  al  in  bilke  dawes 
Were  obeiflant  and  tribat  here 
As  ^gh  he  godd  of  Er^e  were 
Wib  ftreng)>e  he  pntte    kynges  ynder 
Ana  wroghte  of  pride  many  a  wonder 
He  was  fo  fiill  of  yeine  gloire 
That  he  ne  hadde  no  memoire 
That  ]>er  was  eny  good  hot  he 
For  pride  of  his  ^rofpmte 
Til  ]>at  be  hihe  king  of  kinges 
Which  tef  and  knowe])  alle  j^inges 
Whos  yhe  mai  no]>ing  afterte 
The  pnuetes  of  mannes  herte 

i  137 
Thei  (Jpeke  and  fonnen  in  his  Ere 
As  ^offh  ^ei  lowde    wyndes  were 
He  tok  yengance  rpon  )»is  pride 
Bot  for  he  wolde  a  while  a  bide 
To  loke  if  he  him  wolde  amende 
To  him  aforetokne  he  fende 
And  ]>at  was  in  his  flep  be  nyhte 
This  pronde  kyng  a  wonder  fyhte 
Hadde  in  his  fweuene  )>er  he  lay 
Him  ^oght  Tpon  a  merie  day 
As  he  behield  ^e  world  a  boute 
A  tree  fulgrowe  he  fyh  )>eronte 
Whiche  ftod  ]>e  world  amiddes  enene 
Whos  heihte  ftra^hte  yp  to  ^e  henene 
The  lenes  weren  faire  ana  large  [foL  60] 
Of  frnit  it  bar  fo  ripe  a  charge 
That  alle  men  it  mihte  fede 
He  (ih  alfo  be  bowes  fpriede 
A  bone  al  £rbe  in  which  were 
The  kynde  or  alle  briddes  )>ere 
And  eke  him  ]»oght  he  iih  alfo 
The  kynde  of  alle  beftes  go 
Ynder  bis  tree  a  boute  romid 
And  feaden  hem  ypon  ]>e  ground 
As  he  ]»is  wonder  ftod  ana  fib 
Him  boghte  he  herde  a  yois  on  hih 
Griende  and  feide  a  boaen  alle 
Hew  doon  ^ia  tree  and  lett  it  faUe 
The  lenes  let  defoule  in  hafte 
And  do  ^e  firuit  deftmie  and  wafte 


i  136 

Ther  was  a  king  that  mochel  mi}te 
Which  Nabugadonofor  highte, 
Of  whom  that  I  fpak  hiere  tofore. 
Tit  in  the  bible  his  name  is  bore 
For  al  the  world  in  the  orient 
Was  holl  at  his  commaundement 
And  of  kinges  to  his  liche 
Was  non  fo  mi}ti  ne  so  riche 
To  his  empire  and  to  his  lawei 
As  who  feith  all  in  thilk^  dawes 
Were  obeiflant  and  tribat  here 
As  thon}  he  eod  of  erthe  were 
With  ftrengthe  he  put  kinges  ynder 
And  wron)t  of  pride  many  a  wonder. 
He  was  fo  fiill  of  yeingloire, 
That  he  ne  had  no  memoire, 
That  ther  was  any  good  bnt  he 
For  pride  of  his  profperite 
Til  that  the  high  king  of  kinges 
Which  feth  and  knoweth  alle  thingei 
Whoz  yhe  may  no  thing  afterte 
The  pnnitees  of  mannes  herte 

i  187 
To  speke  and  sonnen  in  his  here 
As  thou)  thei  londe  wyndes  were 
He  toke  yengeannoe  ypon  this  pride 
But  for  he  wolde  a  while  abide 
To  loke  if  he  wolde  him  amende 
To  him  a  fore  tokene  he  fende  [fb.23,<)2] 
And  that  was  in  his  flep  be  ni)te 
This  proude  king  a  wonder  (ighte 
Hadde  in  his  fweuene  ther  he  lay 
Him  thoujt  ypon  a  meij  day 
As  he  behiela  the  worla  aboute 
A  tree  fall  growe  he  (i^h  theronte 
The  which  ftode  the  world  amiddes  eaene 
Whoz  heighte  ftraught  yp  to  the  hensiM 
The  leues  weren  fiiire  and  large 
Of  fruit  it  bar  fo  ripe  a  charge 
That  alle  men  it  might  fede 
He  sigh  alfo  the  bowes  spriede 
Aboue  all  erthe  in  which  were 
The  kinde  of  alle  briddes  there 
And  eke  him  thoujt  he  sigh  alfo 
The  kinde  of  alle  beftes  go 
Ynder  the  tre  aboute  round 
And  fedden  hem  ypon  the  ground 
As  he  this  wonder  ftode  and  figh 
Him  thoujte  he  herde  a  yois  on  high 
Criend  and  feide  abouen  alle 
Hewe  doun  this  tree  and  let  it  Me 
The  leues  let  defoule  in  hafte 
And  do  the  fruit  deftroie  and  wafte 
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PEOM  GOWEE'S  «  COHTESSIO  AMANTIS,"  LIB.  1. 


SoeUty  of  AntiqttariM,  M8.  184,  fbiio 
66,  b,  2  to  68,  a  2. 

i  136 

Then  was  a  kinge  yat  mocheU  myzie 
Whiche  Nabugodonozor  hyzte 
Of  whom  yat  .y.  fpak  hete  to  torn 
Zit  in  be  bible  his  name  is  bor^ 
For  all  ^e  orient  world  in  orient 
Was  hool  at  his  coman^demmt 
As  ^anne  of  king«9  to  his  liche 
Was  noun  fo  myzty  ne  fo  riche 
To  his  empire  and  to  his  lawis 
As  who  faye^  all  in  ^ilke  dawis 
"Were  obeyfant  and  tribute  ber^ 
As  yojui  he  god  of  er]>e  wer# 
WttA  ftreng^e  he  pntte  kyngM  yndir 
And  wronzte  of  P^e  many  awondir 
He  was  fo  AUl  of  Tayne  glorye 
That  he  ne  hadde  no  memorye 
That  yer  was  eny  god  but  he 
For  prtde  of  his  profpmte. 
Till  pat  pe  hyie  kinge  of  kingM 
Whiche  aeey  and  knowe>  all  ^ing«f 
Whoa  ye  may  no  (ynge  afterte 
The  prtnete  of  mannis  herte 

i  137 

They  fpeVe  and  fownen  in  his  ere 
Ab  fovz  yej  loude  wyndis  wer« 
He  tok  Yeniautice  yp  on  bis  pride 
Bat  for  he  wole  awhile  aoyde 
To  loke  yf  he  him  wolde  amende 
To  him  a  for^  token  he  fende 
And  "pat  was  in  his  flepe  benyzte 
This  pronde  kynge  a  wondir  fyzte 
Hadde  in  his  fwenen  per  he  lay  [fo.  67* 
Him  ^onzte  Tp  on  a  mery  day      a,  1] 
Ab  he  behelde  ye  world  abonte 
A  tre  fall  growe  he  fyze  ymmte 
Whiche  ftod  ye  world  anuddis  enene 
Whoe  heyzte  ftranzte  Tp  to  ]^e  henene 
The  lenis  weren  fayr«  and  large 
Of  frnte  it  bare  fo  ripe  a  chaige 
That  all  men  it  myzte  p'  fede 
He  fyze  alfo  ^e  bowis  foredio 
Aboue  all  er^e  in  whiche  wer^ 
The  kynde  of  all  briddis  ^ere 
Anci  eek  him  boozte  he  fyze  alfo 
pe  k  ynde  of  all  beftis  goo 
Yndir  ]>is  tre  abonte  ronnde 
And  f<9dden  hem  Tp  on )«  gronnde 
As  he  pis  wondir  ftod  and  fyze 
Him  ^oiizte  he  herde  anoys  on  hyze 
Criende  and  feyde  abonen  alle 
Hew  donif  yia  tre  and  lete  it  ftlle 
The  lenis  le^  do  fonle  in  hafte 
And  to  >e  £hite  destrine  and  wafte 


Cot^'eeturtd  ^^ommciatum. 

i  136 
Dher  was  a  ktq  dhat  mntsh'el  nuJEht'e, 
Whttsh  Kaa'buu'goo'doo'nooz'or  mkht'e, 
Of  whoom  dhat  it  spaak  heer  tofoore. 
Jet  «n  dhe  Bttb'l-  -is  naam  ia  boor'O, 
For  al  dhe  world  tn  Oo-rtent' 
Was  Hool  at  Hts  komannd-ement*. 
As  dhan  of  ktq'es  too  -is  lutsh'e 
Was  noon  soo  mtkht'u  nee  soo  rttsh'e; 
To  HM  emptVr'  and  too  -tis  lan'ea, 
As  whoo  saith,  al  tn  dhtlk'e  dan'es 
Wer  oo'baisaunt'y  and  trtt'bryt  beer'e, 
As  dhoouktffh  -e  God  of  £rtn*e  weer-e. 
With  streqth  -e  pute  kiq*es  un*der, 
And  ru;onku7ht  of  prit'de  man*t  a  wnn*der. 
He  was  so  fill  of  vain-e  gloo'rte 
Dhat  nee  ne  nad'e  noo  memoo'rtie 
Dhat  dher  was  en't't  Qod  but  He% 
For  prttd  of  Hts  prosper'ttee*. 
Ttl  dhat  dhe  HtVAh-e  Ktq  of  ktq-es, 
Whttsh  saith  and  knoou'eth  al*e  thtq'ei| 
WhooB  tt'e  mai  noo'thtq-  astert'e, — 
Dhe  pnt'Yeteez*  of  man'cs  Hert*e, 
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Dhai  speek  and  snun*en  tn  -tls  eere, 
As  dhoouku^h  dhai  luud'e  wtnd'es  weere — 
Hee  took  yendzhaans*  upon*  dhts  prttd'e. 
But,  for  -e  wold  a  whttl  abttd*e 
To  look  tf  Hee  -tm  wold  amend'e, 
To  Htm  a  fooretook'n-  -e  send*e, 
And  dhat  was,  tn  -ts  sleep  btt  ntj^ht'e, 
Dhts  pmud'e  ktq  a  wun'der*  stA:ht*e 
Had,  tn  -ts  sweevne  dheer  -e  laL 
Htm  thonkti^ht  upon*  a  mer*tt  dai. 
As  Hee  bcHeeld*  dhe  world  abnut'e, 
A  tree  folgroou*  -e  stibh  dheeruut*e 
Whttsh  stood  dhe  world  amid'es  eeyne, 
Whoos  HaiArht'e  straukfrht  up  too  dhe  Heeyne 
Dhe  leeves  weer*en  fiedr  and  lardzh-e, 
Of  fryyt  tt  baar  soo  ri'tp  a  tshardzh'e 
Dhat  fd'e  men  tt  mtArht-e  feed'e. 
He  stith  al'soo*  dhe  boon  es  spreed'e 
AbuT*  al  erth,  tn  whttsh-e  wee*re 
Dhe  kind  of  al-e  bn'd'es  dhee*re. 
And  eek  -tm  thonku;ht  -e  stArh  al'soo* 
Dhe  ktnd  of  al-e  beest'es  goo 
TJn'der  dhts  tree  abuut'e  mnnd* 
And  feed'en  Hem  upon*  dhe  gnmd. 
As  Hee  dhts  wun'der  stood  and  stirh. 
Htm  thouktrht  -e  nerd  a  yuis  on  uiiJ&i 
Onrend*,  and  said  abnyen  al*e : 
'*  Hen  duun  dhis  tree,  and  let  tt  &l*e  I 
"  Dhe  leeves  let  defuul*  tn  nast'e, 
"  And  doo  dhe  fryyt  destmi*  and  wast'o ! 
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And  lei  of  fefaitdn  enery 
BoC  a  Rote  let  it  ftamidie 
Whan  alhis  Prideiscaft  to 
The  rote  aehal  be  fiifle 
Aad  fchal  no  mannes  herte  bcre 
Bot  enrry  loft  he  fchal  forbere 
Of  man.  and  lich  an  Oxe  hit  ■ 
Of  gras  he  fchal  ponrthaehe  and  cte 
Til  >at  >e  water  of  >e  hcvene 
Haoe  waiflben  him  be  timn  fewne 
8o  ytiX  he  be  ^nrgknowe  ariht 
What  is  ^  heaenieliche  m jht 
And  be  mad  hnmble  to  yt  wflle 
Of  him  which  al  mai  iane  and  f  piDe 
This  kjnge  o«k  of  lua  fwe&e  abraide 

And  he  tdoii  \^  norwe  it  feide 
Ynto  yt  derkes  which  he  hndde 
Bot  noB  of  hem  ^  fo>e  andde 
Was  non  his  fwenene  eow^  Tndo 
And  it  ftod  yflke  time  fo 
This  kjnff  hadde  in  fabieeetoB 
Jade,  ana  of  aifeoeion 
A  bone  alle  o^re  on  Danid 
Be  lone^.  lor  he  oow^  wd 
Dinine  ftX  non  o^  eow^ 
To  him  were  alle  ^inra  oow)i« 
As  he  it  hadde  of  roiues  gnoe 
He  was  before  y%  singes  nee 
Afent.  and  bode  ^t  he  fdiolde 
Ypon  >e  p<Mnt  >6  king  of  tolde 
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The  fbrtane  of  his  fwenene  ezpomide 
As  it  fcholde  afterward  be  founde 
Whanne  Daniel  ^is  fwenene  herde  [fo. 
He  ftod  long  time  er  he  anfnerde  60^] 
And  made  a  wonder  hea^  cbiere 
The  king  tok  hiede  of  his  manere 
And  bad  him  teUe  ^at  he  wifte 
As  be  to  whom,  he  mocbel  trifte 
And  feide  he  wolde  noght  be  wro^ 
Bot  Daniel  was  wonder  lob 
Ajid  feide  vpon  yi  fomen  idle 
Sire  king  \\  fwenene  mote  fidle 
And  na^es  .  tonchende  of  this 
I  wol  ^e  teUen  bow  it  is 
And  what  defefe  is  to  bee  fchapo 
God  wot  if  ^on  it  fcboit  afcape 

The  bihe  tre  which  ^on  haft  fein 
Wi>  lef  and  fruit  fo  wel  befein 
The  which  ftod  in  yt  world  amiddes 
So  ^at  ^e  beftes  and  )>e  briddes 
Qoaemed  were  of  him  al  one ! 
Sire  king  betokne]>  yi  parfone 
Which  ftant  a  bone  all  er]>U  ]>inge8 
Thus  regnen  vnder  ]>e  )>e  kinges 
And  al  ^e  poeple  vnto  )>e  louto^ 
And  al  )>e  world  ^i  poner  donbte^ 
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Aad  lei  of  llinden  eoeri  bnnmche 
Bnt  afce  roote  let  it  Ibwnche 
Whan  all  his  pcide  is  caft  to  groonde 
The  roote  fliall  be  fiift  boonde 
And  fliall  no  manues  hcrt  here 
Bnt  eoeri  Inft  be  fluJl  forbere 
Of  man  and  hA  an  hoxe  his  meto 
Of  gras  be  shall  pnrehace  andeto 
TQ  that  the  water  of  the  heoene 
Hane  waflhca  him  be  tymes  fenene 
So  that  he  throv}  knowe  aright 
What  is  the  benenlich  might 
And  be  mad  hnmble  to  m  wille 
Of  him  which  al  ma^  lane  and  fnille 
This  king  ont  of  lus  fweoeBe  abrade 

And  he  vpon  tiie  morwe  it  feide 
Ynto  the  cle^es  which  he  hadde 
But  non  of  hem  the  foth  aradde 
Was  non  his  fwenene  oonthe  Tndo 
And  it  stode  thilke  time  foo 
This  king  had  in  fnbieeeion 
Jndee.  and  of  affeecion 
Abooe  al  othir  oon  Danidl 
He  loneth.  for  he  oontiie  wdl 
Dinine  that  non  othir  eontfae  [fo.  28,  k 
To  him  were  all  thinra  conthe        1] 
As  he  it  hadde  of  go&es  grace 
He  was  before  the  kinges  £u3e 
Afent  and  bode  that  he  shnlde 
Ypon  the  point  the  king  of  tolde 
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The  fortime  of  his  fwenene  expouado 
As  it  shnld  aftirwaid  be  founde 
Whan  Daniel  this  fwenene  herds 
He  ftod  long  tyme  or  he  anfwerde 
And  made  a  wonder  henv  cbiere 
The  king  took  hiede  of  his  manere 
And  bad  him  telle  tiiat  he  wifte 
As  he  to  whom  that  mochel  trifte 
And  feid  he  wolde  nonjt  be  wroth 
But  Daniel  was  wonder  loth 
And  feide  ypon  thi  fomen  alle 
Sir  kingtiii  fwenene  mot  lalle 
And  natheles  touchend  of  tlus 
I  wol  the  tellen  hou  it  is 
And  what  defefe  is  to  &e  ihape 
God  wot  if  thou  it  Ihall  efcape 

The  high  tree  which  thou  W  fe^ji 
With  lef  and  firuit  fo  wel  befein 
The  which  stood  in  the  world  amiddes 
So  tiiat  the  beftes  and  the  bridde.«. 
Gonemed  were  of  him  alone 
Sir  king  betokeneth  thi  perfone 
Which  ftant  aboue  all  erthcli  ihingen 
Thus  reignen  vnder  the  kin^,e« 
And  all  the  people  vnto  the  louti-th 
And  all  the  world  thi  power  doubteih 
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And  lett  of  fcbreden  eu^  branche 
But  at  rote  lete  it  staimcne. 
Whan  all  y\s  pride  is  cafte  to  gronnde 
The  rote  fchall  be  fafte  bounde 
And  Bchall  no  nuMnis  herte  here. 
But  en^ry  Infle  he  fchall  forber^ 
Of  man  and  Uche  an  oxe  his  mete 
Of  eras  he  fchall  purchace  and  ete 
TilTj^at  ]>e  wat^r  of  ^e  henen 
Haue  wafchen  him  be  timis  seuen. 
So  ^ot  hee  ^nrgh  knowe  aryzte 
What  is  ^e  nenen  liche  myzte. 
And  he  made  vmble  to  ^e  wHle. 
Of  him  whiche  all  may  fane  and  fpille. 
This    kvfige    onte    of  bis   fweaeii 
abreyde. 
And  hee  yp  on  ^e  morow  it  feyde 
Yn  to  ]>e  clerkis  whiche  he  hadde 
Bat  none  of  hem  ^e  fo];e  aradde. 
Was  nonii  his  fweuen  coa])e  Tndoo. 
And  it  ftood  ]>ilke  ^rme  foo  [fo.  57,  a,  2] 
This  kynge  hadde  in  fubieocionn 
Jnde  and  of  affeocyoun 
Abone  alle  ofer  onn  daniell 
He  lone]>  for  he  con^e  well 
Binife  fat  nonn  ofer  cou^e 
To  him  wer0  all  ym^et  ooa]?e 
Aa  he  hadde  of  goddis  ^race 
He  was  tofore  ^e  kyngis  face 
Afent  and  bode  fat  he  fchnlde 
Yp  on  ^e  poynte  fe  kyng^  of  tdde 
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The  fortnne  of  his  fweoen  exponde 
As  it  fchnlde  aftirwarde  be  fomide 
Whan  daniell  ^is  fweuen  herde 
He  ftood  longe  tyme  er  he  anfweide 
And  made  a  woitdir  heny  chere 
pe  kyn^  tok  hede  of  his  maner« 
And  Dad  him  telle  fat  he  wifte. 
And  he  to  whom  he  mochel  trifte 
And  feyde  he  wolde  nonzt  be  wro^ 
Bat  daniel  was  wondir  lo^ 
And  feyde  yp  on  ^  fomen  alle 
Bere  kynge  py  f weaen  mot  falle 
And  na]>eles  touchende  of  fia 
I  wol  be  tellen  how  it  is 
And  wnat  defefe  is  to  ^e  fchape 
God  wot  yf.  fou  .  it  fchall  afcbape 
The  hyze  tre  which  .^oa.  haft  feyne 
WttA  leef  and  frate  fo  wel  befeyne 
The  whiche  ftod  in  be  world  amiddes 
So  fat  fe  beftis  and  ]»e  briddis. 
Goa^nud  were  of  him  allone 
Sere  kynge  bitokene^  fj  perfone 
Whiche  ftante  aboue  all  er^ely  ^ynges 
Thas  region  yndir  fe  fe  kyngM 
And  of  fe  pepl^  vn  to  ^e  loute]^ 
And  all  fe  world  fj  power  doate^ 


Oor^fedured  I^roMmeiatum, 
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"And  let  ofshreed'en  eYTtV  braontsh'e, 
"  Bat  at*e  root'e  let  tt  staontsh'e. 
"  Whan  al  -tis  prtid  ts  kast  to  nrand'e, 
*'  Bhe  root'e  shal  be  flbst'e  bana*e. 
"  He  shal  noo  man*ee  nert-e  becTe, 
"  Bat  eTTtf  lost  -e  shal  forbee*re 
**  Of  man,  and  It'ttsh  an  oks  -is  meet*e 
**  Of  gras  -e  shal  purtshaas',  and  eet'e, 
**  Ttl  dhat  dhe  waa*ter  of  dhe  neevne 
"  Haay  waish'en  Htm  hit  tttm'es  seeyne, 
"  Soo  dhat  He  bee  thorktrh'knooa*  art^ht, 
**  What  ts  dhe  Heey'enltttsh'e  mt Arht, 
"And  bee  maad  um*Vl  too  dhe  wtVe 
**  Of  Htm,  whttsh  al  mai  saay  and  sptl'e." 
Dhtis  k»q  nat  of  -is  sweeyn-  abraid-e. 


And  Hee  apon*  dhe  morw-  tt  said'e 
TJntoo*  dhe  klerk-es  whttsh  -e  nad'e. 
Bat  noon  of  nem  dhe  sooth  arad'e, 
Was  noon  -is  sweeyne  knath  ondoo*. 
And  tt  stood  dhtlk*e  tttm'e  so, 
Dhtis  ktq  Had  tn  sabdzhek'st'aan* 
Dzhyydee-,  and  of  afek-stann* 
Abay*  al  adhT-  oon  Daa*nteel* 
He  layeth,  for  ne  kauth'e  wel 
DtYtt'-ne  dhat  noon  adh*er  kuath'e. 
To  Htm  weer  al*e  thtq*es  kaath*e 
As  Hee  tt  Had  of  Ood-es  graa'se. 
He  was  befoor*  dhe  kt'q'es  faa'se 
Asent*,  and  boo'de  dhat  -e  shold-e 
Upon*  dhe  paint  dhe  ktq  oftoold'e, 
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Dhe  for*^Tn*  of  -w  sweeyn-  ekspaon'de, 
As  tt  shold  af'terward  be  ftan'de 

Whan  Daa*nteel*  dhts  8weey*ne  Herd*e 
He  stood  loq  tttm  eer  nee  answerd*e. 
And  maad  a  wan'der  ney  tt  tshee're. 
Dhe  ktq  took  need  of  nts  manee*re 
And  baad  -tm  tel'e  dhat  -e  wtst'e, 
As  Hee  to  whoom  -e  matsh'e  trtist'e, 
And  said  -e  wold-e  nooku^ht  be  ru^ooth. 
Bat  Daa-nteel'  was  wan-der  looth, 
And  said :  **  Upon*  dhtt  foo'men  al*e, 
"  Sttr  ktq,  dhtt  sweeyne  moo-te  M'e ! 
"And,  naa-dhelees,  tutsh-end*  of  dhtis, 
"  it  wol  dhee  tel'en  Hua  tt  ts, 
"  And  what  dtiseez*  ts  to  dhee  shaa*pe, 
"  God  wot  tf  dhna  tt  shalt  eskaa'pe ! 

"  Dhe  Ht'Arh'e  tree  whttsh  dhaa  nast  sain 
"  Wtth  leef  and  firyyt  soo  wel  besain*, 
"  Dhe  whttsh  stood  tn  dhe  world  am^*es, 
"  So  dhat  dhe  beest-es  and  dhe  br»d*es 
«  Gayem*ed  weer  of  Htm  aloon-, 
"  Sttr  ktq,  betook'neth  dhtt  persoon*, 
"  Whttsh stant  abay  al  erihltt  thtq-es, 
"  Dhas  reen'en  an'der  dhee  dhe  kt'q'es, 
"And  al  dhe  peep'l-  untoo-  dhee  laat'eth, 
"And  al  dhe  world  dhtt  paa'eer*  daat'eth, 
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So  ytA  wiy  Tein  honour  deoeiiied 
Thou  haft  be  renerenoe  weyued 
Fro  him  wnich  is  pi  Idng  a  bone 
That  }ou  for  drede  ne  for  loue 
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Wolt  noting  knowen  of  ^i  godd 
Which  now  for  ^e  ha^  mad  a  rodd 
Thi  Teine  gloire  and  ^i  folie 
^th  nete  peines  to  ohaftie 
And  of  be  yois  )>oa  herdeft  Cpeke 
Which  bad  ^e  bowes  for  to  breke 
And  hewe  and  felle  donn  ^e  tree 
That  word  belonge]^  Tnto  ^ee 
Thi  regno  fchal  wd.  on&rymwe 
And  J'ou  deflpuiled  for  a  ^rowe 
fiot  >at  ]?e  Kdte  fcholde  ftonde 
Be  ^at  boa  fchal  wel  ynderftonde 
Ther  fchal  a  biden  of  ^i  reene 
A  time  a^ein  whan  ^ou  fchidt  regno 

And  ek  of  ^at  ^on  herded  feie 

To  take  a  mannes  herte  a  weie 

And  sette  here  a  beftial 

So  >at  he  uch  an  Oxe  fchal ! 

Pafture .  and  ])at  hebe  bereined 

Be  times  fe&e  and  fore  peined 

Til  bat  he  knowe  his  goddes  nuhtes 

[fol.  61] 
Than  fcholde  he  ftonde  a^ein  yprihtes 
Al  pia  betokne^  J'in  aftat 
Which  now  wij>  god  is  in  debat 
Thi  manqes  forme  fchal  be  laffed 
Til  senene  )er  ben  oaerpaffed 
And  in  ^e  likneflb  of  a  oefte 
Of  gras  fchal  be  >i  real  fefte 
The  weder  fchal  ypon  ^e  reine 
And  Tnderftond  >at  al  >is  peino 
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Which  >on  fchal  foflre  >ilke  tide 
Is  fchape  al  only  for  ]>i  pride 
Of  yeine  gloire  and  of  ^e  (inne 
Which  povL  haft  lon^  ftoftden  inne 

SO  ypon  ^is  condicton 
Thi  fweuene  bab  expoficton 
Bot  er  ]>is  ^ing  oemle  in  dede 
Amende  ^ee.  ^is  wolde  .1.  rede 

gf  and  departe  ^in  almefle 
0  m^rcy  for]?  wi^  rihtwifnefle 
Befech.  and  prei.  j^e  hihe  grace 
For  fo  ]7oa  miht  (i  pes  purchaoe 

Wib  godd.  and  ftond  in  good  acord 
£0t  Pride  is  lob  to  lene  his  lord 
And  wol  noght  soffre  humilite 
Wib  him  to  ftonde  in  no  degree 
And  whan  a  fchip  ha(  loft  his  ftiere 
Is  non  fo  wys  }at  mai  him  ftiere 
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So  that  with  Tein  hononr  deceined 
Thon  haft  the  renerenoe  weyned 
Ftp  him  which  is  thi  king  above 
That  thou  for  drede  ne  for  lone 
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Wolt  no  thing  knowen  of  this  god 
Which  now  for  the  hath  made  a  rod 
Thi  Teingloire  and  thi  folie 
With  rret  peines  to  chaftie 
And  of  the  yois  thon  herdeft  fpeke 
Which  bad  the  bowes  for  to  breke 
And  hewe  and  felle  donn  the  tree 
That  word  belongeth  ynto  tiie 
Thi  reigne  ftiall  be  onerthrowe 
And  thon  dei^uiled  for  a  throwe 
But  that  the  roote  (hail  ftonde 
Bat  that  thou  ftialt  wel  ynderftonde 
Ther  shall  a  biden  of  thi  reigne 
A  tyme  ayein  whan  thon  shaJt  rM|ne 

[fol.  23,^2] 
And  eke  of  that  thon  herdeft  feie 
To  take  a  mannes  hert  aweie 
And  fette  there  a  beftiall 
So  that  he  like  an  oxe  (hall 
Pafture.  and  that  he  be  bereined 
Be  tymes  fefhe  and  fore  peined, 
Till  that  he  knowe  his  goddes  mijtei^ 

Than  (hold  he  ftonde  ayein  yprightai 
All  this  betokeneth  thine  estat 
Which  now  with  god  is  in  debat 
Thi  mannes  forme  (hall  be  laffed 
Til  fenen  yere  ben  oaerpaffed 
And  in  the  likneffe  of  a  befte 
Of  gras  shall  be  thi  roiall  fefte 
The  weder  (hall  ypon  the  rayne 
And  ynderftonde  tnat  all  his  peine 
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Which  thou  (halt  fuffre  thilke  tide 
Is  (hape  all  only  for  thi  pride 
Of  yemgloire  and  of  the  sinne 
Which  thou  haft  longe  ftonden  inne 
So  ypon  this  condicion 
Thi  fweuene  hath  expo(icion 
But  er  this  thing  befalle  indedo 
Amende  the  this  wold  I  rede 
Tif  and  departe  thine  almeffe  ^ 
Doth  mercy  forth  with  rightwifneflft 
Befeche  and  praie  the  high  grace 
For  so  thou  mi}t  thi  pecs  purchaoe 

With  god  and  ftonde  in  good  acord. 
But  pride  is  loth  to  leue  his  lords 
And  wol  not  fuffre  humilite 
With  him  to  ftonde  in  no  dej^ 
And  whan  a  (hip  hath  loft  his  ftiere 
Is  non  fo  wys  that  may  him  (tiere 
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So  fat  wttA  yeyne  honours  deceyiiBd. 
ThoQ  haft  ^e  reo^renoe  weyned 
Fio  him  whiche  ib  fy  kynge  abone 
Thai  yon  for  drede  ne  for  loue. 

67,  a,  1] 
wolte  no  tjnfe  knowen  of  hy  god  [fo. 
Whiche  now  ror  ^e  ha^  maae  arod 
Thy  yayne  glory  and  fj  folye 
Wib  gret  peynifl  to  chaftre 
Ana  of  ^e  yoyce  ^ou  heroeft  fpeke. 
Whiche  had  pe  howis  for  to  hreke 
And  hewe  and  falle  donn  ]>e  tre 
That  worde  hilonre]^  yn  to  J^e 
Thy  regne  fchaU  ben  ou^^rowe 
And  >on  defpniled  for  a  )Towe 
Bot  yat  "pe  rote  fchnlde  ftonde 
Be  pat  .fou,  fchalt  wel  yndirftonde 
Ther  fchall  abiden  of  yj  regne 
A  tyme  azen  whan  you.  fchut  regne 

And  eek  of  pat  ^on  herdeft  fay. 
To  take  ama»ni8  herte  awey 
And  sette  W  a  beftiall 
Bo  yat  he  liche  an  oxe  fchall 
Pastore  and  yat  he  be  bereynid 
Be  tymee  feuene  and  for«  peyned 
Till  yat  he  knowe  hia  goddis  myztia 

Than  fchnlde  he  ftonde  azen  ypryztb 
All  yJB  betokened  ^yne  aftate 
Whiche  now  wttA  god  is  indebate 
Thy  maimiB  forme  fchall  be  laffid 
Til  aeaen  zere  ben  on^rpaffid 
And  in  ye  likneffe  of  abefte 
Of  gras  fchall  be  >y  riall  fefte 
The  wedir  fchall  yp  on  ]?e  reyne 
And  yndirftofide  yat  all  J'is  peyne 
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Whiche  .y<nL  fchalte  fuffre  ^ilke  tyde 
Ib  fchape  all  only  for  W  pryde 
Of  yayne  glory  and  ot  py  fynne 
Whiche  .f <ni.  hafte  longe  ftonden  ifine 

So  yp  on  ^Ib  coftdicionn 
Thi  fwenen  na^  ezpoiicionii 
But  er  ^is  yjnge  be  falle  in  dede 
Amende  ^e  pis  wolde  y  rede 
Zif  and  departe  yjn  ameflb 
Do  m^rcy  for^  w«tA  ryztwifneffe 
Befeche  and  preye  ye  nyze  grace. 
For  fo  .y<nL  myzte  hy  pees  pnrchaoe 

[6.67,4,2] 
WttA  god  and  ftonde  in  good  aoorde 

Bat  pnde  is  lo^  to  lene  his  lozde 
And  wolde  nonst  snflre  hnmilite 
"With  him  to  ftonde  in  nodegte 
And  whaMne  a  fchip  ha>  lofte  his  ftere 
Is  noiM  fo  wis  yat  may  him  fter« 


Otf^'ictured  Ttonunpiation. 

"  Soo  dhat,  w»th  yain  on*nar  desaiy*6d, 
**  Dhmi  Hast  dhe  reyerens'e  waiyed 
'<  Froo  Htm,  whttsh  ts  dhtt  kiq  abnye, 
M  piiat  dhau  for  dreed'e  nee  for  lay*e 
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"  Wolt  noo'thto  knoou'en  of  dhts  God, 
**  Whttsh  nun  for  dhee  Hath  maad  a  rod, 
"  Dhu  yain'e  gloo*rt  and  dhtV  fblit'e 
^  Wfftii  ereet'e  ^tn*es  to  tshasttre. 
''  And  of  dhe  ynis  dhnu  nerd'est  speek'e, 
''Whttsh  baad  dhe  boon'es  for  to  oreek-e, 
**  And  Hen  and  fel'e  dunn  dhe  tree, — 
«  Bhat  word  beloq'eth  nn'to  dhee. 
'*  Dhtt  reen-e  shal  been  oyerthroon'o, 
<'  And  dhua  despnil'ed  for  a  throon*e. 
**  Bnt  dhat  dhe  root*e  shold'e  stond*e, 
''  Btt  dhat  dhnn  shalt  wel  un'derstond'e, 
"  Dher  shal  abttd'en  of  dhtt  reen*e 
**  A  tttm  ajain*  whan  dhnn  shalt  reen*e. 

"  And  eek  of  dhat  dhnu  nerd'est  sai*e^ 

"  To  taak  a  man'es  nert  awai*e, 

**  And  8et*e  dheer  a  bees'ttaal*, 

'*  So  dhat  -e  Ittlc  an  oks*e  shal 

"  Pastyyr ,  and  dhat  -e  bee  berain*ed 

''  Btt  tttm-e  seeyn-  and  soo're  pain*ed 

^  Ttl  dhat  -e  Imoon  -is  God'es  mtJtht'es, 

^  Dhan  shold  -e  stond  axain*  nprt'Aht'es — 
"  Al  dhiii  betook*neth  dhtt'n  estaat*, 
<'  Whttsh  nun  wtth  God  t^  tn  debaat*, 
''  Dhtt  man'es  form'e  shal  be  las*ed 
''  Ttl  seeyne  jeer  been  oyerpas'ed, 
''  And  tn  dhe  lttk*nes*  of  a  beest*e 
**  Of  gras  shal  bee  dhtt  ree'al  feest*e 
''  Dhe  wed'er  shal  anon*  dhee  rain'e. 
*'  And  nn'deistond'  ohat  al  dhM  pain'e 
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<«  Whttsh  dhnn  shalt  snf-er  dhtlk-e  titd'e, 
**  Is  shaap  al  oon*ltt  for  dhtt  prttd'e 
'*  Of  yain'e  gloo'rt  and  of  dhe  stn*e 
**  Whttsh  dhnn  Hast  loq-e  stond'en  Ai*e. 

"  Soo  np'on*  dhts  kondtt'stlinn 
''  Dhtt  Bweeyn-  -ath  ekspostrstaan. 
**  Bat  eer  dhts  thtq  befal*  in  deed'e 
*'  Amend-e  dhee.    Dhis  wold  li  ntdre, 
*'  Jty,  and  depart*e  dhttn  almes'e, 
**  Doo  mer-stt  forth  wtth  rtAht*wt8nere, 
"  Beseetsh*  and  prai  dhe  Htkh*e  graas'e. 
**  For  soo  dhnu  mtAht  dhtt  pees  partshaarv 


•<  Wtih  God,  and  stond  tn  good  akord*. 

Bat  prttd  ts  looth  to  leey  -«§  losd, 
And  wol  noakfrht  sofr-  yymtt'ltt'ior 
Wtth  Htm  to  stond  tn  noo  deegree*. 
And  when  a  shtp  nath  lost  -ii  steer'e 
/s  noon  soo  wm  dhai  mai  -An  steer's 
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A^ein  ^e  wawee  in  a  rage 

TluB  pronde  king  in  his  corage 

Hnmuite  ha^  fo  forlore 

That  for  no  firefaene  he  iih  tofore 

Ne  }it  for  al  ^at  Daniel 

Him  ha^  confeiled  eumdel 

He  let  it  pafle  oat  of  his  mynde 

Thurgh  Teine  gloire.  and  as  ^e  blinde 

He  fi^  no  weie.  er  him  be  wo 

And  fell  wibinne  a  time  fo 

As  he  in  baoiloine  went 

pe  Tuiite  of  pride  him  hente 
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His  herte  aroe  of  veine  gloire 

So  ^at  he  drowh  into  memoire 

His  lordfchipe  and  his  regalie 

Wib  wordes  of  Snrqniderie 

Ana  whanne  ^at  he  nim  moft  amuuite^ 

That  lord  which  yeine  gloire  danitteh 

Al  fodeinliche  as  who  feith  treis  [fo. 

Wher  >at  he  ftod  in  his  Paleis       dU} 

He  tok  him  fro  ]>e  mennes  fihte 

Was  non  of  hem.  fo  war  J^at  mihte 

Setto  yhe.  wher  ^at  he  becom 

And  ^ns  was  he  from  his  kingdon 

Into  ^e  wilde  Foreft  diawe 

Wher  bat  ^e  mihti  goddes  lawe 

Thurgn  his  poner  dede  him  tronflfonne 

Fro  man  into  a  beftes  forme 

And  lich  an.  Oxe  ynder  ^e  fot 

He  grafe^  as  he  nodes  mot 

To  geten  him  his  liues  fode 

Tho  ^eht  him  oolde  grafes  goode 

That  wnilom  eet  ^e  bote  ibices 

Thus  was  he  tomed  fro  deuces 

The  wyn  whiche  he  was  wont  to  drinke 

He  tok  ^anne  of  be  welles  biinke 
Or  of  be  pet  or  oi  ]^  flowh 
It  ^ognte  him  ^anne  good  ynowh 
In  ftMe  of  chambres  wel  arraied 
He  was  banne  of  a  bniini  wel  paied 
The  harae  grounde  he  lay  vpon 
For  o^re  puwes  ha^  he  non 
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The  ftormes  and  ))e  Reines  ialle 
The  wyndee  blowe  ypon  him  alle 
He  was  tormented  day  and  nyht 
Snob  was  ]>e  hihe  goodes  myht 
Til  fenene  }er  an  ende  toke 
Ypon  himfelf  ^o  gan  he  loke 
In  ftede  of  mete  gras  and  stres 
In  ftede  of  handes  longe  cles 
In  ftede  of  man  a  beftes  lyke 
He  feih  and  )>aane  he  Ran  to  fyke 
For  clob  for  gold  and  for  peme 
Which  nim  was  wonte  to  magnefie 


Barl.  M8.  7184. 

Ayein  the  wawes  in  a  rage 
This  pronde  king  in  his  corage 
Hnnmite  hath  so  forlore 
That  for  no  fwenene  he  figh  tofore 
Ke  yit  for  all  that  DanieU 
Him  hath  connfeQed  eaeridell 
He  let  it  pafle  ont  of  his  mynde 
Throu}  yemgloire  and  as  the  blinds 
He  feth  no  weie  er  him  be  wo 
And  fel  withinne  a  tyme  fo 
As  he  in  Babiloine  wente 
The  yanite  of  pride  him  hente 
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His  herte  aios  of  yeingloire 
So  that  he  drongh  into  memoire 
His  loTdfhip  aim  his  regalie    [fo.  24, 
With  wordes  of  fbrqnideie  a,  1] 

And  whan  that  he  him  moft  ananntetn 
That  brd  which  yeingloire  danntel^ 
Al  fodeinlich  as  who  feith  treis 
Wher  that  he  ftood  in  his  paleis 
He  took  him  fro  the  mennes  iighte 
Was  non  of  hem  so  war  that  mi}te 
Sette  yhe  wher  that  he  beoom 
And  was  he  ttom  his  kingdom 
In  to  tiie  wilde  foreft  drawe 
Wher  that  the  mifhti  eoddes  lawe 
Throo)  his  poner  dede  him  tranlToime 
Fro  man  in  to  a  beftes  forme 
And  lich  an  oxe  ynder  the  foto 
He  grafeth  as  he  nedes  mote 
To  geten  him  his  lynes  fode 
Tho  thonjt  him  colde  grafes  ^oode 
That  whilom  eet  the  bote  ibices 
Thns  was  he  tomed  fro  deUces 
The  wyn  which  he  was  wont  to  drinke 

He  took  thanne  of  the  welles  brinka 
Or  of  tiie  pit  or  of  tiie  slongh 
It  thon^t  nim  thanne  good  Inon) 
In  ftede  of  chambres  well  arraied 
He  was  thanne  of  a  bnflh  wel  paied 
The  harde  ^roond  he  lay  ypon 
For  othir  pilwes  had  he  non 
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The  ftormes  and  the  reines  ftlle 
The  windes  blowe  ypon  him  alle 
He  was  tormented  day  and  night 
Such  was  the  high  goddes  mijt 
Til  fenene  yere.  ana  ende  took 
Vpon  him  felf  tho  gan  he  look 
In  ftede  of  mete  gras  and  tres 
In  ftede  of  handes  long  dees 
In  ftede  of  man  a  beftes  like 
He  ii^h  and  thanne  he  gan  to  fike 
For  cloth  of  gold  and  of  penie 
Which  him  was  wont  to  magnifie 
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Amu  ye  wawifl  in  a  rage 

This  uTonde  kynge  in  his  corage 

Hmuuite  ha]>  fo  for  lora 

That  for  no  fwenen  he  (Vze  to  foie 

No  zit  for  all  ^ot  daniell 

Him  ha]^  oonnfeylid  euerj  deell 

He  lete  it  paffe  oate  of  his  mynde 

Thorow  vayne  glorye  and  as  ^e  hlynde 

He  fee^  no  wele  er  him  be  woo 

And  fdl  wttAinne  a  tyme  foo 

As  he  in  babilo^e  wente 

pe  Tanite  of  pnde  him  hente 
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His  herte  aros  of  Tayne  glorye 

So  yat  he  drew  in  to  memorye 

His  lordfchipe  and  his  regalye 

With  woidis  of  farquidrye 

And  whaitne  yat  he  him  mod  auannte)> 

That  lorde  whiche  vayne  glorye  dannte^ 

All  fodeyneliche  as  who  fayeui  treis 

Wher«  ^ot  he  flood  in  his  paleys 

He  toke  him  firo  ^e  meimis  fyzte 

Was  nonn  of  hem  fo  war  fat  myzte 

Bette  ye  wher^  fat  he  bicome 

And  Jms  was  he  from  his  kingdomm 

In  to  ^e  wilde  forest  drawe 

Wher^  >at  >e  myzty  goddis  lawe 

Thoiow  his  power  did  him  tranfforme 

Fro  man  in  to  abeftis  forme 

And  liche  an  oze  yndir  ^e  fote 

He  grafe>  as  he  nedis  mot 

To  geten  him  his  liyis  foode 

Tho  ^uzte  him  colde  graffis  f^oode 

That  whilom  eet  fe  hoot  fpicis 

Thus  was  he  tormd  fro  delicis. 

The  wrne  whiche  he  was  wonte  to 

drynke  [fo.  68,  a,  1] 

He  tok  ^anne  of  ye  wellis  orynke 
Or  of  ye  pitte  or  of  the  floghe 
It  ^oiizte  him  yenne  good  y  nowe 
In  ftede  of  chambris  wel  anrayed 
He  was  >a»ne  of  a  bnfche  wel  payed 
The  harde  nrounde  he  lay  Tp  on 
For  oyer  puowis  ha]>  he  none 
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The  ftormis  and  ^e  raynis  falle 
The  wyndis  blowe  Tp  on  him  alle 
He  was  tormentid  day  and  nyzte 
Whiche  was  ^e  hyze  goddis  myzte 
Til  fenen  zere  an  ende  tok 
Yp  on  him  felfe  ^o  gan  he  loke 
In  ftede  of  mete  gras  and  treis 
In  ftede  of  handis  lon^  dees 
In  ftede  of  man  a  beftis  like 
He  fyze  and  Jeanne  he  gan  to  iike 
For  clo^  for  golde  and  ^e  perry 
Whiche  him  was  wonte  to  magniiye 


Chi^'eeiured  ^ronmufiation, 

Ajain*  dhe  wan-es  tn  a  raadzh*e.  . 

DhtiB  pmnd'e  ktq  tn  His  kooraadzh'e 

Tymtrltttee'  Hath  soo  forloor'e, 

Dhat  for  noo  sweeyn-  -e  stirh  to  foore 

Ne  tit  for  al  dhat  Daa*nteel' 

Htm  Hath  knnsail'ed  eyrtt  deel^- 

He  let  tt  pas  nut  of  -ts  mtnd-e 

Throkfc^h  yain*e  gloo'rt,  and,  as  dhe  bltnd'e, 

He  seeth  noo  wai,  eer  Htm  be  woo. 

And  fel  wttht'n  a  tttm'e  soo. 

As  nee  tn  Babtloo*n(e  went 

Dhe  Taa'nittee  of  pntd  -tm  nent. 
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HtlB  Hert  arooz*  of  yain'e  gloo'rte, 

So  dhat  He  drooakt(;h  t'ntw)'  memooTte, 

HtlB  lord'shttp,  and  -ts  rce*gaaltt*e 

Wtth  word'es  of  syyrktt'dertt^e, 

And,  whan  dhat  nee  -tm  moost  avannt'eth, 

Dhat  Lord,  whttsh  yain'e  gloo*rte  dannt'etii, 

Al  snd'ainltttsh*,  as  who  saith :  Trais ! 

Wheer  dhat  -e  stood  tn  Hts  palais*, 

He  took  -tm  frt)o  dhe  men'es  siitht'e. 

Was  noon  of  Hem  soo  waar,  dhat  miXht'e 

Set  tt*e  wheer  that  nee  bekoom*, 

And  dhus  was  nee  frt>m  Hts  ktq*doom* 

Jntoo'  dhe  wtld*e  for*est*  draa'e, 

Wheer  dhat  dhe  mtA;ht*tt  GK>d'es  lau'e 

Thnrku^h  Htis  pnu'eer*,  ded  Htm  transfonn*e 

Fro  man  t'ntoo-  a  beest-es  form'e. 

And  Itt'ish  an  oks  im*der*  dhe  foot*e 

He  graaz*eth,  as  -e  need*es  moot*e 

To  get*en  Htm  -ts  Itt'yes  food*e. 

Dhoo  thonktt^ht  -tm  koold'e  grasses  good*e, 

Dhat  whttl'oom  eet  dhe  Hoot*e  spttses, 

Dhns  was  -e  tnm'ed  frx>o  deltts'es. 

Dhe  wttn,  whttsh  -e  was  woont  to  drtqk*e, 

He  took  dhan  of  dhe  wel*ee  brtqk'e, 
Or  of  dhe  ptt,  or  of  dhe  slnukirh. 
it  thonku;ht  -tm  dhan*e  good  tnnuktc'h'. 
In  steed  of  tshanm-berz  wel  arai'ed, 
He  was  dhan  of  a  bush  wel  pai'ed. 
Dhe  Hard*e  g^nmd  -e  lai  upon* 
For  ndh're  ptl*wes  nath  -e  noon. 
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Dhe  storm'es  and  dhe  rain'es  fal*e, 
Dhe  wtnd'es  bloou'  upon*  -tm  al'e. 
He  was  torment'ed  dai  and  nt'Arht— 
Sutsh  was  dhe  Ht^h*e  God-es  mikht — 
Ttl  seey*ne  jeer  an  end'e  took*e. 
Upon-  -tmself*  dhoo  gan  -e  look*e. 
In  steed  of  meet'e  gras  and  streez. 
In  steed  of  nand-es  loq*e  kleez, 
In  steed  of  man  a  beest'es  It'tlce 
He  st'Ah,  and  dhan  -e  gan  to  sttk*e 
For  klooth  of  goold  and  for  pertV'e, 
Whttsh  Htm  was  wont  to  mag'ntftt*e. 
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Whan  lie  behield  his  Cote  of  hene 
He  wepte.  and  with  ftdwoM  teres 
Yp  to  ^e  henene  he  eafte  hie  chiere 
Wepende.  and  ^o^hte  in  ^ii  manera 
Thogh  he  no  woraee  mihte  winne 
Thus  feide  hie  herte  and  i^ak  withinne 
0  myhti  godd  bat  al  haft  wroght 
And  al  myhte  brinffe  a^ein  to  noght 
Now  Icnowe  .1.  wei.  hot  al  of  ]?ee 
Thie  worlde  ha)»  no  profpmte. 
In  ))in  afpect  ben  alle  liche       [fo.  52] 
pe  pouere  man  and  ek  ^e  riche 
Wibonte  ])ee  J^er  nud  no  wi^ht 
Ana  bou  a  bone  alle  o^re  miht 

0  nunti  lord  toward  my  yioe 
Thi  mercy  medle  wi^  iuftice 
And  .1.  well  make  a  oonenant 
That  of  my  Uf  ^e  remenant 
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1  fchal  it  be  J'i  grace  amende 
And  in  ^i  lawe  so  defbende 
That  yeme  gloire  I  fchal  efchiue 
And  bowe  ynto  yin.  hefte  and  fine 

HnmiUte.  and  bat  .1.  Towe 

And  fo  ^enkenae  he  gan  donnbowe 

And  ]>ogh  him  lacke  yois  and  fpeche 

He  gan  vp  wi]?  his  feet  a  reche 

And  wailende  in  his  beftly  ftenene 

He  made  his  pleignte  vnto  ]?e  henene 

He  knelej)  in  nis  wife  and  braie]^ 

To  feche  merci  and  afl*aie]> 

His  god.  whiche  made  him  noj^ing 

ftrange 
Whan  ^at  he  iih  his  pride  change 
Anon  as  he  was  humble  and  tame 
He  fond  toward  his  god  be  fame 
And  in  a  twinklinge  of  alok 
His  mannes  forme  a^ein  he  tok 
And  was  reformed  to  the  regno 
In  which  ^at  he  was  wont  to  regno 
So  ^at  ]>e  Pride  of  yeine  gloire 
£n^  afterward  out  of  memoire 
He  let  it  pafle.  and  J^us  is  fchewed 
What  Ib  to  ben  of  pride  yn^ewed 
A}ein  ^e  hihe  goddes  lawe 
To  whom  noman  mai  be  felawe. 
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Whan  he  behield  hia  oo4e  of  herea 
He  wepte.  and  witii  wofnll  teres 
Yp  to  tiie  henene  he  caft  his  chiere 
Wepend  and  thoajt  in  thia  manero 
Then)  he  no  woides  mifte  winne 
Thus  faid  hia  hert  and  fpak  withinne 
0  might!  god  that  haft  all  wrouft 
And  al  mi}t  bringe  ayein  to  noqgfat 
Now  knowe  I  wd  bnt  all  of  the 
This  world  hath  no  profperite  [fol.  24, 
In  thine  afpect  ben  alle  lidie        a^  2] 
The  poaer  man  and  eke  the  riche 
Withonte  the  ther  may  no  wight 
And  thou  aboue  all  othre  mi|t 

0  mi)ti  lord  toward  my  yice 
Thi  mercy  medle  with  inftioa 
And  I  woll  make  a  coaenant 
That  of  my  lif  the  Temenamt 
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1  shall  be  thi  grace  amende 
And  in  thi  lawe  fo  defpende 
That  yeingloire  I  shall  efchene 
And  bowe  ynto  thine  hefte  and  fine 

Hnmilite.  and  that  I  yowe 

And  fo  thenkend  he  gan  donn  bowe 

And  thou)  him  lacke  yois  and  fpeche 

He  gan  yp  with  his  feet  areche 

And  weiland  in  his  beftli  ftenene 

He  made  his  pleinte  ynto  the  henene 

He  kneleth  in  bis  wife  and  braieth 

To  feche  mercy  and  aiTaieth 

His  god.  whidL  made  him  nothing 

ftrimge 
Whan  mat  he  figh  his  pride  change 
Anon  as  he  was  humble  and  tame 
He  fond  toward  his  g^  the  fame 
And  in  a  twinkeling  of  a  look 
His  mannes  forme  ayein  he  took 
A|id  was  reformed  to  the  regno 
In  which  that  he  was  wont  to  reigne 
6o  that  the  pride  of  yeingloire 
£uer  aftirwurd  ont  of  memoire 
He  let  it  pafle  and  thus  is  (hewed 
What  is  to  ben  of  pride  ynthewed 
Ayein  the  high  goddes  lawe 
To  whom  nonua  may  befelawe. 


Chap.  TU.  {  8. 


QOWBR  B  KEBUGHABHBZZAIU 
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Soe.  Ant.  JUS.  134. 

Whan  he  hihiJde  his  cote  of  heris 
He  wepte  and  with  fulwofiLll  teris 
Yp  to  pe  heuen  he  cafte  Mb  chere 
w  epende  and  yonzte  in  yia  maner^ 
Thons  he  no  irordis  mjzte  wpme 
Thus  feyde  hif  herte  and  f pak  wtiAinne 
0  myzty  god  >«t  all  haft  mroute 
And  all  myzte  brynge  azen  to  nonzt 
Now  knowe  .1.  well  bat  all  of  ^ee 
This  world  ha^  no  profnmte 
In  ^yn  afpet  bien  all  licne 
pe  poiure  men  and  eek  ^  riehe 
yfith  onte  be  ^er  may  no  wyzte 
And  .yoiL  aoone  all  ober  myste 

0  myzty  lorde  towarae  my  Tice 
Thy  m^rcy  medle  witA  iustice 
And  .1.  wol  make  a  conenaonte 
That  of  my  lyf  ^e  remenaimte 

i  144 

1  fchall  it  be  ]7  grace  amende 
And  in  Yj  lawe  bo  defpeiide 

That  Tayne  glorye  .y.  fchall  efchine 
And  bowe  m  to  yjne  hefte  and  fine 

[fo.  68,  0,  2] 
Hnmilite  and  pat  .y.  Towe 
And  fo  ^enkende  he  gan  don»  bowe 
And  ^uz  him  lacke  voys  of  fpeche 
He  gan  Tp  wt tA  his  feet  areche 
And  waylende  in  his  beftly  ftenen 
He  made  his  playnte  yn  to  ]>e  heuen 
He  knele^  in  nis  wife  and  praye]? 
To  feche  mercj  and  aflayeth 
His  god  whiche  made  him  no  tjnge 

ftrannge 
When  fat  he  fyze  his  pride  chaunge 
Anonn  as  he  was  ymble  and  tame 
He  fonde  towarde  his  god  ye  fame 
And  in  a  twynkelynge  of  a  loke 
His  maimis  forme  azen  he  tok 
And  was  reformid  to  the  regne 
In  whiche  fat  he  was  wonte  to  regno 
So  fat  ye  pryde  of  yayne  glorye 
£ii0r  afnrwarde  oute  of  memorye 
He  lete  it  paffe  and  yut  it  fchewid 
What  is  to  ben  of  prtde  yn^ewid. 
Azen  ye  hyze  godms  lawe 
To  whom  no  rnuft  may  be  felawe. 


Cbfffecturti  lyenuneiation. 

Whan  nee  beneeld*  -m  koot  of  Heer*et, 
He  wept,  and  wtth  ftd  woo'fnl  teer*es 
Up  too  dhe  neevn-  -e  kast  -m  tsheer'o, 
Weep'end*,  and  thouktrht  in  dhts  maneer'e. 
Dhoonktrh  see  noo  word'es  mt'Aiht'e  wth^ 
Dhns  said  -is  nert,  and  spaak  w^tn*e. 
*'  Oo  miArht-M  God !  dhat  al  nast  iwonkwht^ 
«  And  'al  mt A:ht  brtq  ajain*  to  nonkioht  I 
''  Nna  knoon  li  wel,  bnt  nnt  of  'dhee 
"  Dhts  world  -ath  noo  proeperittee*. 
"  Jn  dhftn  aspekt*  been  al*e  lit tsh-e, 
<*  Dhe  pooTTO  man,  and  eek  dhe  rtiah'e. 
*'  Wtthunt'e  'dhee  dher  'mai  noo  wtil;ht| 
«  And  dhun  abuY*  al  udh*re  mtifcht. 
"  Oo  mt'A^ht'M  Lord,  toward*  m»  viiB'e, 
"  Dhn  mer'sn  med''l  wtth  dzhystttlB'ey 
''  And  li  wol  maak  a  kuu'yenaunt*, 
''  Dhat  of  mil  liif  dhe  rem'enaont* 

i  144 

**  It  shal  it  bii  dhii  graas  amend-e, 
"  And  in  dhii  lau-e  soo  despend'e, 
**  Dhat  yain*e  gloo'ri  It  shal  eetshyye, 
«  And  bnu  nntoo*  dhiin  nest,  and  syy*e 

^Tymii'liitee*,  and  dhat  It  ynn-e ! " 
Ana  soo  theqk'end*  -e  gan  duan  bnu'e. 
And  dhoonktrh  -im  lak'e  vnis  and  speetsh'e, 
He  gan  up  with  -is  feet  areetsh'e, 
And  wail'end'  in  -is  beest'lii  Bteeyne, 
He  maad  -is  plaint  untoo*  dhe  neeyne. 
He  kneel'eth  in  -is  wiis  and  brai'eth^ 
To  seetsh'e  mer'sii,  and  asai'eth 
His  God,  whitsh  maad  -im  noo'thiq* 

straundzh'e, 
Dhan  dhat  -e  siith  -is  priid*e  tshaundzh*e. 
Anoon*  as  nee  was  um'ol-  and  taam*e 
He  fund  toward'  -is  God  dhe  saam'O, 
And,  in  a  twiqk'liq*  of  a  look. 
His  man*es  form  ajain*  -e  took, 
And  was  reform'ed  too  dhe  reen'e, 
/n  whitsh  dhat  nee  was  woont  to  reen'e, 
Soo  dhat  dhe  priid  of  yain-e  gloor'ie 
£er  af'terward'  nut  of  memoor'ie 
He  let  it  pas.    And  dhus  is  sheu-ed 
Whflt  is  to  been  of  priid  untheu'ed 
Ajain*  dhe  HiA;h'e  God'es  lau'e, 
To  whoom  noo  man  mai  bee  fel*an*e. 
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GOWEB  ON   CHAUCER. 


Chap.  YII.  {  2. 


MESSAGE  FKOM  YENUS  TO  CHAUCER 


JETaW.  MS.  3490, /o.  214,  by  2. 

iii372 
Myn  holy  Fader  grannt  mercy. 
Quod  I  to  hym.  uid  to  the  qweene. 
I  felle  on  knees  Tjmon  the  grene. 
And  toke  my  leue  for  to  wende. 
Bot  {he  that  wolde  make  an  ende. 
As  therto  with  I  was  mofte  able. 
A  peire  of  bedes  blakke  as  fable. 
She  tooke  and  henge  my  nekke  abonto. 
Yppon  the  gaudes  al  withoato. 

iii  373 
Was  write  of  ^Ide  ponr  repofir. 
Lo  thns  £he  feide  Jonan  Ghower. 
Kow  thon  art  at  the  lafte  cafte. 
This  bane  I  for  thyn  eafe  cafte. 
That  thon  no  more  of  lone  feche. 
Bot  my  wille  is  that  thou  befech. 

And  prey  here  aftir  for  the  pees. 

•  •  •  • 

For  in  the  lawe  of  my  comnne. 
We  benot  ihapen  to  comnne. 

iii  374 

Thi  felf  and  I  nener  aftir  this. 
Nowe  haue  I  feide  althat  ther  is. 
Of  lone  as  for  thy  ^nal  ende. 
A  dien  for  I  mote  no  the  wende. 
And  greto  welle  Chancer  whan  ye  meto. 
As  my  difcijple  and  my  poeto.    [fo.  215, 
For  in  the  nonres  of  his  youth,      a,  1] 
In  fondry  wife  as  he  wel  conth. 
Of  dytees  and  of  fonges  glade. 
The  wich  he  for  mj  fake  made. 
The  londe  fulfilled  is  oner  alle. 
Wherof  to  hym  in  fpecialle. 
Abone  alle  othir  I  am  moft  holde. 
For  thi  nowe  in  his  daies  olde. 
Thon  (halle  hym  telle  this  meflfage. 
That  he  Tppon  his  later  age. 
To  sett  an  ende  of  alle  his  werke. 
As  he  wich  is  myn  owne  clerke. 
Do  make  his  teftament  of  lone. 
As  thon  haft  do  thie  ftirifte  abone. 
So  that  my  court  it  may  recorde. 
Madame  I  can  me  wel  accorde. 
Quod  I  to  telle  as  ye  me  bidde. 
And  with  that  worae  it  so  bitidde. 
Onte  of  my  fiht  alle  fodeynly. 
Endofed  in  a  fterrie  ikye. 
Yp  to  the  henene  yenus  ftrauht. 
And  I  my  riht  wev  canht. 
Home  fro  the  wode  and  forth  I  wente. 
Where  as  with  al  myn  hole  entente. 
Thus  with  my  bedes  vpon  honde. 
For  hem  that  true  lone  fonde. 
I  thenke  bidde  while  I  lyne. 
Yppon  the  poynt  wich  I  am  (hriff. 


8oc.  ofAntiquarisaMS,  134.  fb.  248,  a.  1. 

iii  372 
"Mra  holT  &dir  nannt  m#rcy. 
Qnoa  I  to  nim  and  to  ^  qnene. 
I  fel  on  kneis  vp  on  J^e  grene. 
And  took  my  lene  for  to  wende. 
But  fche  ^ot  wolde  make  an  ende 
As  yerio  whiche  I  was  moft  able. 
A  peyre  of  bedis  blak  as  fable. 
Bene  took  and  hinfe  my  necke  abonte. 
Yp  on  ye  gandisafi  witA  oute. 

iii  373 

Was  write  of  golde  pur  repofer. 

Lo  ^us  fche  feyde  Johon  Gower. 

Now  y<ni  arte  at  >e  lafte  casfte 

This  haye  I  for  J^ine  efe  cafte. 

That  ^0n  no  more  of  lone  feche. 

But  my  wille  is  ^ot  ^ou  bifeche. 

And  praye  here  aftyr  for  ^e  pees. 
•  •  •  • 

For  in  ^e  lawe  of  my  comnne.  [fo.248, 
We  be  not  fchapei»  to  comnne.      «» 2j 

iii  374 
Thi  felfe  and  I  nen^  aftir  ]ns 
Now  haue  I  feyde  all  ^ot  j^tr  is; 
Of  lone  as  for  ^i  final  ende. 
A  dieu  for  I  mot  fro  ye  wende. 

And  grete  wel  chancer  whan  ze  mete. 
As  my  difcijple  and  my  poete 
For  in  ^e  nouns  of  his  zou^ 
In  fondry  wife  as  he  wel  cou^e 
Of  diteis  and  of  fongis  glade. 
The  whiche  he  for  my  fake  made. 
The  londe  frilfilde  is  oucral. 
Whermf  to  him  in  fpeciall. 
A  bone  alle  o^  I  am  most  holde. 
For  yi  now  in  his  dayes  olde. 
Thou  fchalt  him  telle  y\a  meflage. 
That  he  yp  on  his  latter  age. 
To  fette  an  ende  of  all  his  werke 
As  he  whiche  is  myi»  owen  clerke. 
Do  make  his  testement  of  lone. 
As  ytn  hast  do  ^i  fchiyfte  abone. 
8o  hot  my  courte  it  may  recorde. 

Madame  I  can  me  wel  acorde. 
Quod  I  to  telle  as  ye  me  bidde. 
And  wttA  yat  world  it  so  bitidde. 
Oute  of  my  fyzte  all  fodenly.    [fo.  243, 
Endofid  in  a  fterrid  sky.  by  I] 

Yp  to  ^e  henen  yenus  ftrauzte 
And  I  my  ryzt  wey  cauzte. 
Hom  fro  ye  wode  and  for^  I  wente 
Where  as  wttA  all  myn  hool  entente. 
Thus  with  my  bedis  vp  on  honde. 
For  hem  hot  trewe  loye  fonde. 
I  thenke  oidde  while  I  lyue. 
Yp  on  ^e  poynte  which  I  am  fehryne. 


Chap.  VII.  §  2. 
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sem:  through  gowee  aptee  his  shrift. 


Systematic  Orthography, 

iii  872 
**MYn  holj  Fader  grawnd  mercy  !*' 
Q^od  1  to  hun,  and  to  the  quene 
I  f(d  on  knees  npon  the  grene, 
And  took  my  leve  for  to  wende. 
Bnt  sche,  that  wolde  mak'  an  ende, 
Ar  iheertowith  I  was  most  abel, 
A  pair*  of  hedes  blak'  as  sabel 
She  took,  and  heng  m)r  nekk'  ahonte. 
Upon  the  gawdes  al  withoute 

iii  373 
"Was  writ  of  gold'  Pi>ur  npowr, 
"  Lo  I"  ihns  she  seyde,  ^^  John  Goneer, 
''  Non  thon  art  at  the  laste  caste, 
«<  This  haye  I  for  ihyn  ese  caste, 
<'  That  thou  no  moor'  of  love  seche, 
"  Bnt  my  will'  is  that  thon  biseche, 

^  And  prey*  herafker  for  thy  pees. 

«  «  •  • 

"  For  in  the  law*  of  my  oomune, 
'*  We  be  not  shapen  to  comnne, 

iii  374 

^  Thyself  and  I,  never  after  this, 
"  Non  haye.  I  seyd'  al  that  ther  is 
"  Of  lov*  as  for  thy  fynal  ende. 
**  Adien !  for  I  moot  fro  the  wende. 
"  And  greet  wel  Chawcer,  whan  ye  mete, 
'^  As  my  diBcypl',  and  my  poete. 
'*  For  in  the  flonres  of  his  yonthe, 
'*In  Bondry  wys',  as  he  wel  oouthe, 
^  Of  dytees  and  of  songes  elade, 
"  The  which  he  for  my  sake  made, 
^  The  lond  ftOfil'd  is  oyeral. 
**  Wherof  to  him,  in  special, 
'*  Aboy'  all'  oth'r*  I  am  moost  holde. 
"  Forthy  non  in  his  dayes  oolde 
'*  Thon  shalt  him  telle  tMs  message : 
'*  That  he  npon  his  later  age 
^  To  sett*  an  end'  of  al  his  werk, 
*^  As  he  which  is  myn  ow'ne  clerk, 
«Do  mak'  his  testament  of  loye, 
"As  thou  hast  do  thy  schrift'  aboye, 
^  So  that  my  court  it  mai  reoorde." 
**  Madam',  I  can  me  wel  acorde," 
Quod  I,  ^  to  tell'  as  ye  me  bidde." 
And  yrith  that  word  it  so  bitidde, 
Out  of  my  sight',  al  sodainly 
Sndoeed  in  a  stored  sky 
Up  to  the  heyen  Yenus  strawghte. 
And  I  my  righte  wey  [then]  cawghte 
Hoom  fro  the  wod',  and  forth  I  wente 
Wheeras,  with  al  myn  hool  entente^ 
Thus  ydth  my  bedes  upon  honde, 
For  hem  that  trewe  loye  fonde 
I  thioke  bidde,  whyl'  I  lyye. 
Upon  the  poynt,  wnich  I  am  schryye. 


Cm^eetwred  Prommeiation. 

iii  372 
'^Mt'tn  HOO'ltV  Faa*der,  ground  mersn !" 
Ktcod  li  to  Him,  and  too  dhe  ku^een^e 
Ji  fel  on  kneez  up'on*  dhe  green'e, 
And  took  mii  leeye  for  to  wend*e. 
But  shee,  dhat  wold*e  maak  an  end*e 
As  dheer'towtth-  It  was  most  aa*b'l, 
A  pair  of  beed-es  blak  as  saa'b'l 
She  took,  and  Heq  mtt  nek  abuut'e. 
Up'on'  dhe  gaudies  al  w»thuut*e 

iii  373 
Wasru^'tof  goold,  Puur  reepoo*geer*. 
"  Loo !"  dhus  she  said*e, ''  Dzhon  Gnu*eer*, 
"Nun  dhuu  art  at  dhe  last'e  kast-e, 
*'  Bhw  Haay  It  for  dhun  ee*ze  kast*e, 
'*  Bhat  dhuu  noo  moor  of  luy-e  seetsh'e, 
"  But  mtt  wtl  ts  dhat  dhuu  btiseetsh'e, 

''  And  prai  -eeraft*er  for  dhtt  pees. 

«  •  «  • 

"  For  tn  dhe  lau  of  mtt  komyyn*e 
"  We  bee  not  shaap-en  too  komyyn'e, 

m  374 
^  Dhtself  and  Jt,  neer  afb*er  dh&. 
**  Nun  Haay  It  said  al  dhat  dher  ts 
<<  Of  luy'.  as  for  dhtt  fttn-al  ende. 
"Aden*  for  it  moot  froo  dhe  wende. 
'*  And  greet  weel  Tshau'seer,  whan  je  meet*e, 
**Ab  mtt  disiiyU  and  mtt  pooeet'e. 
**  For  tn  dhe  miur-es  of  -ts  juuth'e, 
"  In  sun'drtt  wtVs,  as  nee  wel  kuuth'e, 
'*  Of  dtt'tees  and  of  soq*es  glaad'e, 
"  Dhe  whttsh  -e  for  mtt  saak*e  maad'e, 
^  Dhe  lond  fulftld*  tis  oyeral*. 
"  Wherof*  to  Htm,  tn  spe8*taal* 
**  Abuy*  al  udh*r-  It  am  moost  Hold*e. 
**  Fordhtt*  nun  tn  -tis  dai*es  oold-e 
**  Dhuu  shalt  -tm  tel'e  dhts  mesaa-dzhe : 
**  Dhat  Hee  upon*  -ts  laa*ter  aa'dzhe 
**  To  set  an  end  of  al  -ts  work, 
"  As  Hee  whttsh  ts  mttn  oou*ne  klerk, 
<'  Doo  maak  -ts  test-ament*  of  luye, 
«  As  dhuu  Hast  doo  dhtt  shrtft  abuy*e, 
'*  Soo  dhat  mtt  kuurt  tt  mai  rekord*e." 
*'  Madaam,  It  kan  me  wel  idLord'e," 
Kt/7od  /t,  ^  to  tel  as  jee  me  btd*e." 
And  wtth  dhat  word  tt  soo  btttd'e, 
Uut  of  mtt  stilht,  al  sud'ainltt 
£nklooz'ed  tn  a  stored  skt't, 
Up  too  dhe  Heey*en  Yee'uus  stroukK^ht'e. 
And  Jt  mtt  rtldit'e  wai  [dhen]  kauku'h'te 
Hoom  froo  dhe  wood,  and  forth  It  went*e, 
Wheeras',  wtth  al  mttn  hool  entent'e, 
Dhus  wtth  mtt  beed'es  up*on*  hond'e, 
For  Hem  dhat  treu-e  luye  fond*e 
It  thtqk'e  btde,  whttl  It  ltty*e, 
Up'on*  dhe  puint,  whtch  Jt  am  shrtt'y'e. 
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jrOHN  WYCLIFFB* 


Gh4P.  YII.  }  S. 


§  3.     Wycliffe. 

John  Wycliffe  bom  1824,  died  1384,  is  supposed  to  haye  com- 
menced his  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  1380,  just  as  Chaucer  was 
working  at  his  Canterbury  Tales.  We  are  not  sure  how  much  of 
the  Tersions  which  pass  under  his  name,  and  which  have  been 
recently  elaborately  edited,^  are  due  to  him,  but  the  older  form  of 
the  versions  certainly  represents  the  prose  of  the  xrvth  century, 
as  spoken  and  understood  by  the  people,  on  whose  behoof  the 
version  was  undertaken.  Hence  the  present  series  of  illustrations 
would  not  be  complete  without  a  short  specimen  of  this  venerable 
translation.  The  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  selected  for  com- 
parison with  the  Anglosaxon,  Icelandic,  and  Qothic  versions  already 
given  (pp.  534,  550,  561),  and  the  Authorized  Version,  with  modem 
English  pronunciation,  inserted  in  Chap.  XI.,  §  3. 

The  system  of  pronimdation  here  adopted  is  precisely  the  same 
as  for  Chaucer  and  Gower,  and  the  termination  of  the  imperfect 
of  weak  verbs,  here  -iV2^,  has  been  reduced  to  (id),  in  accordance 
with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  on  p.  646-7. 

Older  Wtcliffitb  Ysbsiok,  Luxe  zv.  11^2. 


11.  Forsothe  he  seith,  Sum 
man  hadde  tweye  sones ; 

12.  and  the  ^ongere  seide  to 
the  fadir,  Fadir,  ^yue  to  me  the 
porcioim  of  substaunce,  eihir 
eatel,  that  byfallith  to  me.  And 
the  fjEulir  departide  to  him  the 
substaunce. 

13.  And  not  aftir  manye  dayes, 
aUe  thingiB  gederid  to  gidre,  the 
^ongere  sone  wente  in  pilgrym- 
age  in  to  a  fer  cunti^;  and 
there  he  wastide  his  substaunce 
in  lyuynge  leccherously. 

14.  And  aftir  that  he  hadde 
endid  alLe  thingis,  a  strong  hun- 
gir  was  maad  in  that  ountree, 
and  he  bigan  to  haue  node. 

15.  And  he  wente,  andcleuyde 
to  oon  of  the  citeseyns  of  that 
Quntree.    And  he  sente  him  in 

1  The  Holy  Bible,  oontaining  the 
Old  and  New  Testamenti  with  the 
Apioeryphal  books,  in  the  Earliest 
EngUsh  Verrioiu,  made  from  tiie  Latm 
Yalgate  by  John  Wycliffe  and  bis  fol- 
lowera,  edited  by  the  Ber.  Jonah  For« 


Conjedurtd  Pronunciaium. 

11.  Forsooth*  -e  saith,  Sum 
man  Had*e  twai'e  suu'nes ; 

12.  and  the  juq'ere  said'e  to 
dhe  faa'dir,  Faa'dtr,  juv*e  to  mee 
dhe  por'sruun  of  sub'staunsi 
edh'ir  kat'el*,  dhat  bifal'eth  to 
mee.  And  dhe  fjBa'dur  departid 
to  Htm  dhe  sub'stauns. 

13.  And  not  af'ttr  man'iie 
dai*es,  al'e  thtq'is  ged'end  to 
gtd're,  dhe  Juq'ere  suu'ne  went 
in  pil'grtmaadzh  in  to  a  fer 
kim'tree* ;  and  dher  -e  was-tid  -is 
sub'staxms  tn  Itvtqe  letsh'erasltt. 

14.  And  aft'tr  dhat  -e  Had 
end'td  al-e  thtq'is,  a  stroq  Huq-- 
gtr  was  maad  tn  d^t  kun'tree*, 
and  -e  btgan*  to  Haav  need'e. 

15.  And  -e  went*e,  and 
klee*vtd  to  oon  of  dhe  stt'tzains 
of  dhat  kunixee*.  And  nee  sent 

shall,  F.E.S.,  etc,  late  fellow  of  Ezeler 
College,  and  Sir  Frederic  Maddom, 
K.H.,  F.E.S.,  etc.,  keeper  of  the  KSS. 
in  the  British  Museum,  Oxford,  I860, 
4to.,  4  Tola. 
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Text. 

to  Ida  touiiy   that   he  schulde 
feede  hoggis. 

16.  And  he  coneitide  to  fille 
bifl  wombe  of  the  coddis  whiche 
the  hoggis  eeten,  and  no  man 
faf  to  him. 

17.  Sothli  he,  turned  ajen  in 
to  him  silfy  seyde,  Hon  many 
hirid  men  in  my  fadir  lions,  han 
plente  of  loones ;  forsollie  I 
periBche  here  thur;  hnngir. 

18.  I  schal  ryse,  and  I  schal 
go  to  my  fadir,  and  I  schal  seie 
to  him,  Fadir  I  hane  synned 
a^ens  henene,  and  bifore  thee ; 

19.  now  I  am  not  worthi  to 
be  clepid  thi  sone,  make  me  as 
oon  of  thi  hyrid  men. 

20.  And  he  rysinge  cam  to 
bis  fadir.  Sothli  whanne  he 
was  fit  fer,  his  fadir  sy^  him, 
and  he  was  stirid  by  mercy. 
And  he  rennynge  to,  felde  on 
his  necke,  and  kiste  him. 

21.  And  the  sone  seyde  to 
him,  Fadir,  I  haue  synned 
ajens  heuene,  and  bifore  thee; 
and  now  I  am  not  worthi  to  be 
clepid  thi  sone. 

22.  Forsoth  the  fadir  seyde 
to  his  seruauntis,  Soone  bringe 
fe  forth  the  &nte  stoole,  and 
clothe  fe  him,  and  jyne  ^e  a 
ling  in  his  bond,  and  scboon  in 
to  the  feet ; 

23.  and  brynge  fe  a  calf  maad 
feit,  and  sle  ^e,  and  ete  we,  and 
plenteuously  ete  we. 

24.  For  this  my  sone  was 
deed,  and  hath  lyned  a^en;  he 
perischide,  and  is  fonnden.  And 
alle  bigunnen  to  eat  plente- 
nonsly. 

25.  Forsoth  his  eldere  sone 
was  in  the  feeld;  and  whanne 
he  cam,  and  neif  ede  to  the  hons, 


Canfedured  PronuneuUian. 

-im    m  to  -is  tunn,    dhat   -e 
shuld'e  feed'e  Hog*ts. 

16.  And  -e  kuT'ait'td  to  f  tl  -«b 
womb'e  of  dhe  kod't's  wh«tsb*e 
dhe  Hog'ts  eet'en,  and  noo  man 
jaay  to  Htm. 

17.  Sooth'lit  nee,  tum'td  ajen* 
th  to  Him  stlf,  said'e,  Huu  man** 
HfV'rid  men  in  mt  faa'dtr  Hnns, 
Haan  plent'e  of  Ioo'tw;  for- 
sooth*e  li  per'tshe  neer  thurkte^h 
Huq-gir. 

18.  7f  shal  nV'se,  and  li  shal 
goo  to  mt  faa'dtr,  and  Ji  shal 
sai*e  to  Htm,  Faa-dtr,  It  -aay 
st'n-ed  ajens*  Heeyene,  and  b»- 
foo're  dhee ; 

19.  nun  it  am  not  wnrdh'ti  to 
be  klep'td  dhtV  suu'ne,  maa*ke 
mee  as  oon  of  thtt  Htt*nd  men. 

20.  And  Hee,  rtVs  iq  kaam  to 
Hts  faa'dtr.  Sooth'ltt  whan  -e 
was  jtt  fer,  his  faa'dtr  stkh  -tm, 
and  Hee  was  stir'td  bit  mer*si. 
And  Hee,  ren'iq  to,  feld  on  -is 
nek'e,  and  kist  -im. 

21.  And  dhe  suu'ne  sai4'eto 
Him,  Faa'dtr,  1%  -aay  stn'ed 
ajens*  neeyene,  and  btfoo're 
dhee ;  and  nuu  /i  am  not  wnrdh'ii 
to  be  klep'id  dhii  sun'ne. 

22.  Forsooth'  dhe  faa  dir  said'e 
to  -is  ser*yaim*tis,  Soo'ne  briq'e 
je  forth  dhe  first'e  stoo'le,  and 
kloodh'e  je  Him,  and  jiiV  jre  a 
riq  in  -is  Hond,  and  shoon  in  to 
dhe  feet; 

23.  and  brtq-e  Je  a  kalf  maad 
fat,  and  slee  je,  and  ee'te  we, 
and  plen'teyuslii  ecte  we. 

24.  For  dhis  mit  soo'ne  was 
deed,  and  Hath  liyed  ajen ;  nee 
perish'id,  and  is  fonden.  And 
al'e  bignn'en  to  eete  plen'te- 
yuslii. 

25.  Forsooth'  His  el'dere  suu'ne 
was  in  dhe  feeld ;  and  whan  -e 
kaam,  and  naiiih'id  to  dhe  huus. 
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he  herde  a  eymphonye  and  a 
crowde. 

26.  And  he  depide  oon  of 
the  Beniaiintis,  and  azide,  what 
thingis  thes  weren. 

27.  And  he  seide  to  him,  Thi 
hrodir  is  oomen,  and  thi  fadir 
hath  alayn  a  fat  calf^  for  he  re- 
ceyuede  him  saf . 

28.  Forsoth  he  was  wroth, 
and  wolde  not  entre.  Theifore 
his  fadir,  gon  out,  bigan  to  preie 
him. 

29.  And  he  answeringe  to  his 
fadir,  seide,  Lo !  so  manye  ^eeiis 
I  seme  to  thee,  and  I  brak 
neuere  thi  comanndement ;  thou 
hast  neuere  ^ouun  a  kyde  to  me, 
that  I  schulde  ete  largely  with 
my  frendis. 

30.  But  afhir  this  thi  sone, 
which  deuouride  his  substaunce 
with  hooris,  cam,  thou  hast 
slayn  to  him  a  fat  calf. 

31.  And  he  seide  to  him,  Sone, 
thou  ert  euere  with  me«  and  alle 
myne  thingis  ben  thyne. 

82.  Foraothe  it  bihofte  to  ete 
plenteuously,  and  for  to  ioye; 
for  this  thy  brother  was  deed, 
and  lyuede  a^eyn ;  he  peryschide, 
and  he  is  founden. 


Ctmfeetured  PnmuneuUiim* 

He  Herd   a  sim'fontre    and    a 
kniud. 

26.  And  -e  klep'td  oon  of  dhe 
seryaun'tfiB,  and  ak'sid,  what 
thiq-fs  dheez  wee*ren. 

27.  And  -e  said'e  to  Htm,  Dhn 
broo'dtr  ts  kuum'en,  and  dhtV 
£aa*dtr  Hath  slain  a  fat  kal^  for 
Hee  resaiy'Kl  -im  saaf. 

28.  Forsooth'  nee  was  ruTOoth, 
and  wold'e  not  ent*re.  Dheer*- 
foo're  Hfs  faa'dft'r,  goon  unt^ 
bfgan'  to  prai  -tm. 

29.  And  Hee  aun'swenq  to  -tis 
feui'dir,  said'e,  Loo !  soo  man*ie 
jee*r»s  It  sery  to  dhee,  and  it 
braak  neyre  dhtt  komaun'de- 
ment;  dhuu  nast  ney*re  Joo*yen 
a  ktd'e  to  mee,  dhat  /t  ahuld'e 
eet'e  laar*dzheltV  with  mtii* 
freend'tiB. 

80.  But  afb't'r  dhw  dhtV  suu-ne, 
whttsh  deyuu'rtd  -ts  sub'stauns 
wtth  Hoo'rts,  kaam,  dhuu  -ast 
slain  to  Htin  a  tat  kalf  . 

81.  And  -e  said'e  to  Htm, 
Suu'ne,  dhuu  ert  eyre  wtth 
me,  and  al'e  mtt'-ne  thtq'tlB  been 
dhtui'e. 

82.  Forsooth*  tt  btHoof-te  to 
ee'te  plen'teyusltV,  and  for  to 
dzhui'e;  for  dhts  dhtt  broo'dsr 
was  deed,  and  Itytd  ajen' ;  He 
per'tiah'td,  and  -e  m  fund'eo. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

IlXTTSTRATIONS  OF  THE  FrOOTTNCIATION  OF  EnOLISH  DTJBUrO 

THB  SlXTBENTH  GEimTRT. 

§1. 

William  Saleshury^s  Account  of  Welsh  Pronunciation^  1567. 

The  account  which  Salesbury  famished  of  the  pronunciatioii 
of  English  in  his  time  being  the  earliest  which  has  been  found, 
and,  on.  account  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  almost 
unknown,  the  Philological  and  Early  English  Text  Societies  decided 
that  it  should  be  printed  in  extenso,  in  the  original  Welsh  with 
a  translation.  This  decision  has  been  carried  out  in  the  next 
section,  where  Salesbury's  treatise  appropriately  forms  the  first 
illustration  of  the  pronunciation  of  that  period.  But  as  it  explains 
English  sounds  by  means  of  Welsh  letters,  a  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  Welsh  pronunciation  of  that  period  is  necessary.  Fortu- 
nately, the  appearance  of  Salesbury's  dictionary  created  a  demand 
to  know  the  pronunciation  of  Welsh  during  the  author's  life- 
time, and  we  possess  his  own  explanation,  written  twenty  years 
later.  The  book  containing  it  is  so  rare,  that  it  is  advisable  to 
print  it  nearly  in  extenso,  omitting  only  such  parts  as  have  no 
phonetic  interest.  Explanatory  footnotes  have  been  added,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  introduced  Welsh  words  when  not  given  by 
Salesbury,  has  been  annexed  in  Latin,  for  which  I  am  chiefly 
indebted  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Davies  of  the  Philological  Society. 
It  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to  add  the  pronunciation 
of  the  Welsh  words  as  that  is  fully  explained  in  the  treatise, 
and  the  Welsh  spelling  is  entirely  phonetic.  A  list  of  all  the 
English  and  Latin  words,  the  pronunciation  of  which  is  indicated 
in  this  tract,  will  form  part  of  the  general  index  to  Salesbury 
given  at  the  end  of  the  next  section. 

There  are  two  copies  of  this  tract  in  the  British  Museum,  one  in 
the  general  and  the  other  in  the  Grenville  library.  The  book  is 
generally  in  black  letter  (here  printed  in  Eoman  type,^  with  certain 
words  and  letters  in  Roman  letters  (here  printed  in  italics).  The 
Pre£EUie  is  Boman,  the  Litroductory  letter  italic.  It  is  a  small 
quarto,  the  size  of  the  printed  matter,  without  the  head  line,  being 
5f  by  Z\  inches,  and  including  the  margin  of  the  cut  copy  in  the 
general  hbrary,  the  pages  measure  7^  by  5^  inches.  It  contains 
6|  sheets,  being  27  leaves  or  54  pages,  which  are  unpaged  and 
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unfolioed.  In  this  transcript^  howeyer,  the  pages  of  the  origmal 
axe  supposed  to  have  been  numbered,  and  the  commencement  of 
each  page  is  duly  marked  by  a  bracketed  number.  The  title  is 
lengthy  and  variously  displayed,  but  is  here  printed  uniformly. 
In  the  Boman  type  (here  the  italic  type)  portion,  VV,  yy,  are 
inyariably  used  for  W,  Wf  and  as  there  is  curious  reference  to  this 
under  the  letter  "W,  this  peculiarity  has  been  retained  in  the  folloir- 
ing  transcript.    Long  f  is  not  preserved  except  in  the  title. 

[1]  A  playne  and  a  familiar  Introductio,  teaching  how  to 
pronounce  the  letters  in  the  Brytiflie  tongue,  now  com- 
monly called  WeUhe,  whereby  an  Englyfli  man  fhall 
not  onely  wyth  eafe  reade  the  layde  tonge  rightly :  bat 
marking  the  fame  wel,  it  flial  be  a  meane  for  nym  wyth 
one  labour  to  attayne  to  the  true  pronounciation  of  other 
expedient  and  most  excellent  languages.  Set  forth  by 
VV.  Saleftury,  1650.  And  now  1667,  pervfed  and 
augmeted  by  the  fame. 

This  Treatife  is  most  requif  ite  for  any  man,  yea  though 
he  can  indifferently  well  reade  the  tongue,  who  wyl 
be  thorowly  aoquamted  with  anie  piece  of  tranflation, 
wherein  the  fayd  Saleibury  hath  dealed.  (*) 

Imprinted  at  London  by  Henry  Denham,  for  Humfrey 
Toy,  dwellyng  at  the  fygne  of  the  Helmet  in  PauLes 
church  yarde.    The  .xvij.  of  May.  1667. 

[3]  ^  my  louin^  Frtende  MaisUr  Humfrey  Toy. 

[4]  .  •  .  Some  exclamed  .  .  .  that  I  had  peruerted  the  whole 
Ortographie  of  the  [English]  tounge.  Wher  in  deede  it  is  not  so  : 
but  true  it  is  that  I  altered  it  very  litle,  and  that  in  very  few 
wordes,  as  shall  manifestlye  appeare  hereafter  in  the  latter  end  of 
this  booke.  No,  I  altered  it  in  no  mo  wordes,  but  in  suche  as  I 
coulde  not  fynde  in  my  hart  to  lende  my  hand,  or  abuse  my 
penne  to  wryte  them,  otherwyse  than  I  haue  done.  For  who 
m  the  time  of  most  barbarousnes,  and  greatest  corruption,  dyd 
euer  wryte  euery  worde  as  he  sotided  it :  As  for  example,  they 
than  wrate,  £go  dico  tibi,  and  yet  read  the  same,  JS^u  dAcu  Utbn^ 
they  wrate,  Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis,  but  pronounced  Angnus  Deei  qu$i 
towUy^}  Aod  to  come  to  [5]  the  English  tung.  What  yong 
Scoler  did  euer  write  Byr  Lady,  for  hy  our  Lady  ?  or  nunkle  for 
vt^le  ?  or  mychgoditxo  for  much  good  do  it  you  ?  or  sein  for  tigne  ?* 

^   These    Latin   miroroiraiiciations  general  eonnd  of  long  o  before  l,  see 

irero  therefore    (eg-n    dei'ku   tei'bei,  snpr^p.  194. 

Aq'nns  Dee  i  kwei  toonl'ts).    Probably  *  Tne  English  examples  were  pro- 

(Deed)  should  be  (Dee-ei),  but  it  is  bably  pronounced  (befr  laa^dt;  nuqlc-l, 

not  so  marked.    The  phonetisation  is  mitsn-gud-it-ju,  sein].  It  seems  scarce- 

not  entirely  Welsh.  The  pronunciation  ly  probable  tiiat  an  (o)  should  hare  been 

(ioonl'ts)  was  in  aocordimoe  with  the  used  in  a  &miliar  pronundation   of 
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And  tlius  for  my  good  wil  molested  of  sucli  wraaglers,  sbal  I  con- 
discend  to  confirme  their  ynskylfiil  ciistome  ....  Or  shall  I  proue 
what  playne  Bame  Tnith,  appearing  in  hir  owne  lykenes  can 

woorke  against  the  wrynckled  face  neme^  Custome? 

Soiuming  at  your  house  in  Paules  Churchyarde,  the  6,  of  Maij. 
1567.     Tour,  assuredly ,  welwylUr  W,  Salesbury. 

[6]  If  To  hys  louing  Friende  Maister  Richard  Colyngbome, 
"Wylliam  Salesborie  wyaheth  prosperous  health  and  perfect  felicitie. 

[These  two  pages  have  no  interest.  They  are  dated — "]  [7]  At 
Thauies  Inne  in  Holbume  more  hastily,  then  speedily.  1550. 

[8]  WyUyam  Sfedesbury  to  the  Eeader. 

[These  two  pages  set  forth  that  after  the  publication  of  his 
dictionary  persons  wanting  to  know  Welsh  asked  him  whether  his 
dictionary  would  serve  their  purpose,  and]  [9]  ....  amongst 
other  communication  had,  they  asked,  whither  the  pronounciation 
of  the  Letters  in  Welsh,  dyd  dyffer  from  the  Englysh  sounding  of 
them :  And  I  sayde  very  muche.  And  so  they  perceiuing  that  they 
could  not  profite  in  buildyng  any  ftirther  on  the  Welsh,  lackyng 
the  foundation  and  ground  worke  (whych  was  the  Welsh  pronoun- 
ciation of  the  letters)  desired  me  eftsoones  to  write  vnto  them  (as 
they  had  herd  I  had  done  in  Welsh  to  my  Country  men,  to  intro- 
duct  them  to  pronounce  the  letters  Englysh  lyke)  a  fewe  English 
roles  of  the  naturall  power  of  the  letters  in  our  toungue. 

And  so  than,  in  as  much  as  I  was  not  onelye  induced  wyth  the 
premises,  but  also  farther  perswaded,  that  neither  any  inconuenience 
or  mischiefe  might  ensue  or  grow  thereof,  but  rather  the  encrease 
of  mutual  amitie  and  brotherly  loue,  and  continuall  friendship  (as 
it  ought  to  be)  and  some  commodity  at  the  least  wyle,  to  suche  as 
be  desirous  to  be  occupied  there  aboutes.  As  for  aU  other,  euen  as 
it  shall  neuer  woorke  them  pleasure,  so  shall  it  no  displeasure. 

Euen  therefore  at  the  last,  I  haue  bene  so  bolde  as  to  enterprise 
(condescending  to  such  mens  honest  request)  to  inuent  and  wryte 
these  playne,  simple,  and  rude  rudimentes  of  the  Welsh  pronouncia- 
tion of  the  letters,  most  humbly  desiring  the  Readers  to  accept  them 
with  no  lesse  benouolent  humanitie,  then  I  hartily  pretended  to- 
wardes  them,  when  I  went  about  to  Ireate  of  the  matter. 

[10  Blank.] 

[11]  %  The  pronounciation  of  the  Letters  in  the  Brytysh  tungue. 

The  letters  in  the  British  tungue,  have  the  same  figure  and 
fashion  as  they  haue  in  Englysh,  and  be  in  number  as  here  vnder- 
neath  in  the  Alphabet  appeareth. 

good,  ffouj  which  was  not  pronoimced  in         ^  Thus  printed  in  the  original ;  the 

the  sustained  form     See  p.  165, 1.  24,  word  his  not  been  identified.     Wright 

for  Cotgrave's  account  of  this  phrase,  quotes  William  de  Shoreham  for  k^ 

fialesbury  does  not  recognize  (j,  w)  as  tieme,  pay  attention. —  Diet,  of  Obs. 

different  from  (i  u),  but  1  have  always  and  Pror.  English, 
used  (j,  w),  as  the  difference  of  ortho- 
graphy is  merely  theoretical  (p.  185). 

48 
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A.  b.  c.  ch.  d.  dd.  e.  f.  fEL  g.^  h.  L  k.*  1.  U.  m.  n.  o.  p.'  r. 
8.  t.  th.  V.  n.  w.  y> 

f  w.  in  anncient  bookes  bath  the  figpire  of  6:    and  perhaps 
because  it  is  the  sizt  yowell.* 

%  These  be  the  yowcIb. 

a    e    i    0    a    w    y. 
These  two  Towels 

a.    w.    be  matable.* 

^  The  diphthonges  be  these,  and  be  pronounced 
wyth  two  soundes,  after  the  yerye  Ghneeke  pro- 
prononnciation. 

Ae    ai    au    aw    ay 

ei     ew 

ia     ie     io    iw 

oe     ow  oy 

uw 

wi 

wy' 

%  These  letters  be  called  oonsonanntes ; 

b.  c.  ch.  d.  dd.  f.  g.  fL  k.  1. 11.  m.  m  o.  p.  r.  s.  t.  th.  t. 

[12]  1[  An  aduertisment  for  Writers  and  Printers. 
^  Ye  that  be  young  doers  herein,  ye  must  remember  that  in  the 
lynes  endes  ye  maye  not  deuide  these  letters  ch^  dd,  ff,  U,  tk:  for  in 
Ihis  toungue  euery  one  of  them  (though  as  yet  they  haue  not  proper 
figures)  hath  the  nature  of  one  entiere  letter  onely,  and  so  as  yn- 
naturall  to  be  deuided,  as  h,  e,  d,  /,  or  t,  in  Englysh. 

^  The  pronouneiatum  of  A. 

A  In  the  British  in  euerye  word  hath  j*  true  prononndation  of « 
in  Latine.^    And  it  is  neuer  sounded  like  the  diphthong  au,  as 


^  Here  the  modem  Welsh  alphabet 
mtrodncee  n^  =  (o) . 

*  Not  need  in  Modern  Wdah. 

*  Here  ph  (f)  is  intooduoed  in  mo- 
dem Welsh  but  only  for  proper  names, 
and  as  a  mutation  ofp, 

*  Salesbury's  explanations  give  the 
following  Tfuues  to  these  letters^ — 
A  aa  a,  B  b,  G  k,  CH  kh,  D  d,  DD 
dh,  E  ee  e,  Ft,  FF  f,  6  g,  NO  q, 
H  H,  I  ii  i,  K  k,  L 1,  LL  Ihh,  M  m, 
N  n,  0  00  0,  Pp,  PH  f,  E  r.  8  8,  T  t, 
THth,  Vv,  Uy,  Wn,  Yy.  The 
pronunciation  of  the  Welsh  U  and  T 
will  be  specially  considered  hereafter. 

^  This  is  of  coarse  merely  fandfol. 

*  The  Towel  o  is  also  mutable: 
"Compare  the  German  Umlaut^  thus 
hardd  [sacerdos],  pi.  beirdd ;  com 
[corau],  pi.  eym ;  dwm  [pugnas],  pL 
VfMM.— B.D." 


^  7  This  is  by  no  means  a  complete 
list  of  modem  Welsh  diphthongs,  and 
no  notice  has  been  taken  of  tiie  numer- 
ous Welsh  triphthongs.  The  Welsh 
profess  to  pronounoe  their  diphthongs 
with  each  Towel  distinctly,  but  there 
is  much  difficulty  in  separating  the 
sounds  of  ae  ai  au  ay  from  (ai),  and  iw 
from  iMT  (in,  yu),  m,  oy  fall  into  (oi), 
and  M  sounds  to  me  as  (ai).  In  ia  ie  io 
initial,  Welshmen  oonceire  that  they 
pronounce  (ja  le  jo),  and  similarly  in 
wi,  wp  they  belieye  they  say  (wi,  wy). 
This  is  douotful  to  me,  because  of  tike 
difficulty  all  Welshmen  experience,  at 
first,  in  saying  ye  woo  (ji  wun),  which 
they  eenerally  reduce  to  (i  uu). 

^  That  is  the  Welsh  pronounce  Latin 
a  as  their  own  a,  Wallis  evidentlT 
heard  the  Welsh  a  as  (sbs,  te),  si^ra 
p,  66, 1. 18.    Compaze  p.  61,  note. 
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the  Frenchmen  sonnde  it  commyng  before  m  or  »,  in  theyr  tonngne,^ 
nor  80  fully  in  the  mouth  as  the  Germaynes  sound  it  in  this  woord 
wagen : '  Nevther  yet  as  it  is  pronounced  in  English,  whan  it 
commeth  before  g$y  U,  sh,  teh.  For  in  these  wordes  and  such  other 
in  Englyshe,  domage,  heritage,  language,  ashe,  lashe,  watch,  calme, 
call,  a  is  thought  to  decline  toward  the  sound  of  these  diphthonges 
«f ,  atf,  and  the  wordes  to  be  read  in  thys  wyse,  domaige,  heritaige, 
languaige,  aishe,  waitche,  caul,  caulme.*  But  as  I  sayd  before  a  in 
Welsh  hath  alwayes  but  one  sound,  what  so  euer  letter  it  folow  or 
go  before,  as  in  these  wordes  ap,  cap,  whych  haue  the  same  pro- 
nounciation  and  signification  in  both  tiie  tongues/ 

[133  ^uch  lesse  hath  a,  such  varietie  in  Welshe,  as  hath  Aleph 
in^ebrue  (which  alone  the  poynts  altered)  hath  the  sound  of 
euerye  voweU.*  Howbeit  that  composition,  and  deriuation,  do  oft 
tymes  in  the  common  Welsh  speache  chaunge  a  into  «,  as  in  these 
wordes,  vnvtmth  [semel]  seithfed  [septimus].  So  they  of  olde  tyme 
turned  a  into  s  or  at  in  making  their  plural  number  of  some  wordes 
reseruing  the  same  letter  in  the  termination,  and  the  woord  not 
made  one  Billable  longer,  as  apostol  [apostolus],  epMtyl  [apostoli] : 
eaeih  [servus],  caith  [servij:  dant  [dens],  iaint  [dentes],  map 
[filiusj,  mavp  [fiHi] ;  sant  [sanctus],  taint  [sancti] :  tat  [pater J^. 
iait  [patresj,  etc.,  where  in  our  tyme  they  extend  them  thus,  apo$- 
iolton,  or  apostoliett,  caethion :  dannedd  or  dannedde :  maibiony  »antu 
or  seinie :  taidie  or  tadeu.  But  now  in  Northwales  daint  &  taid 
are  become  of  the  singuler  number,  taid  [avusj  being  also  altered 
in  signification  Neuertheles  e  then  succeedeth,  &  is  also  wrytten 
in  the  steede  of  a :  so  that  the  Beader  shall  neuer  be  troubled 
therewith. 

f  The  sound  of  B. 

B  in  Welsh  is  vniuersally  read  and  pronouced  as  it  is  in  Eng- 
lyshe.  Albeit  whan  a  woorde  begynneth  wyth  by  and  iaioyn^ 
wyth  moe  woordes  commyng  in  a  reason,  the  phrase  and  manor  of 
the  Welshe  speach  (muche  like  after  the  Uebrue  idiome)  shal  alter 
the  sound  of  that  b,  into  the  sound  of  the  Hebrue  letter  that  they 
call  Beth  not  daggessed,  or  the  Qreek  Veta,*  either  els  of  r  being 
consonant  in  Latino  or  English:    as  thus  where  as  3,   in  thys 


>  Sopxi  p.  143, 1.  1,  and  p.  190. 

'  Meant  to  be  sonnded  as  (v«urg*en, 
Ttfabg*en,  VAAg'en)?  The  ordmarj 
pronunciation  of  modem  Saxony 
aoanda  to  me  (bhoagh'en). 

'  Probably  (dum*aidzh,  Her-ttaidzb, 
]aq-waidzb,  aisb,  waitsh,  kaol,  kanlm). 
For  the  change  to  ai  see  pp.  120,  190 ; 
for  that  to  a«  Bee  pp.  143,  194. 

^  Probably  ap  means  ape;  it  does 
not  occur  in  Salesbory's  own  diction- 
ary, bnt  he  has  *^abne  H^ik  uh  An  ape," 
and  "  kap  a  cappe."  The  word  tiak  is 
meant  for  (ihak),and  (shak)  for  (dzhak). 


The  Welsh  now  sometimeB  prononnce 
n  as  (sh),  as  ceino  petere  (kai'sho), 
and  they  nse  it  to  represent  Englidi 
(sh,  tsh;  sh,  dzh),  which  sounds  are 
wanting  in  their  language.  Hence  the 
passage  means  (ab  ne  dzhak-ab),  an 
ape  or  a  Jack-ape,  as  I  learn  from  Dr. 
Davies. 

*  As  aleph  is  onlT  ^|)  or  (;)  in  point- 
ed Hebrew,  (p.  10,)  it  has  no  relation 
to  any  Towel  in  particular. 

*  The  Greek  /3,  is  called  (Yii*ta)  in 
modem  Greek  (pp.  618,  524).  Sales- 
bury  seems  to  have  pronounced  (Tee'ta). 
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80  doetheM  wdBh  woidi  Walahe  [14]  word  hyt  a  fjmger,  is  the 
em^,  cmvieul,  vietes,  which  pnmitiue  (or  if  I  should  boro  w  the  Hebrue 
be  derived  of  eMtm,  cu-  terme)  the  radical  letter,  which  comming  ia 
Hculumj  bisextut.  the  context  of  a  reason,  shall  not  than  be 

caUe  d  b,  bnt  v,  as  in  thys  text:  e%  vy9  his 
finger.  And  sometyme  h  shall  be  turned  into  m,  as  for  an  example: 
vymy9  my  fynger :  dengmhvydd  for  deehlwydd,  ten  yeare  old.  And 
yet  for  all  the  alteration  of  thys  letter  b,  and  of  diners  other  (as 
ye  shall  perceyue  hereafter)  whych  by  their  nature  be  chaungeable 
one  for  an  other,  it  shall  nothyng  let  nor  hynder  anye  man,  from 
the  true  and  proper  readyng  of  the  letters  so  altered. 

For  as  soone  as  the  ydiome  or  propiietie  of  the  tungue  receyueth 
one  lettter  for  an  other,  the  radicall  is  omitted  and  left  away :  and 
the  accessorie  or  the  letter  that  commeth  in  steede  of  the  radical,  ia 
forthwith  written,  and  so  pronounced  after  his  own  nature  and 
power,  as  it  is  playne  inough  by  the  former  example.  Whych  mle^ 
wrytyng  to  the  learned  and  perfectly  skylled  in  the  idiome  of  the 
tongue,  I  do  not  alwayes  obserue,  but  not  vnblamed  of  some,  but 
how  iuJstly,  let  other  some  iudge. 

Frouided  alwayes  that  such  transmutation  of  letters  in  speakyng 
(for  therein  consisteth  all  the  dificultie)  is  most  diligently  to  be 
marked,  obserued,  and  taken  hede  vnto,  of  him  that  shall  delite  to 
speake  Welsh  a  right.' 

%  Haw  C,  is  pronounced. 

C  maketh  A,  for  look  what  power  hath  e  in  Englishe  or  in  Latine, 
when  it  commeth  before  a,  0,  k,  that  same  shall  it  haue  in 
Welshe  [15]  before  any  voweU,  diphthong,  or  consonant,  whatsoeuer 
it  be.  And  as  M.  Melanchthon  affirmeth,  that  e,  k.  q,  had  one  sound  in 
times  past  wyth  the  Latines :  so  do  al  such  deducted  wordes  thereof 
into  the  Welsh,  beare  witnes,  as,  accen  of  aceentu,  Caisar  Castun^ 
cicut  of  cicutay  cist  of  rwto,  croc  of  crueey  raddic  of  radice,  Luc  of 
Luca^  lluc  also  of  luce^  Lluci  of  Lucia,  llucem  of  lucema,  Mauric  of 
Mauricio :  natalic  of  nataliciit. 

How  be  it  some  of  our  tyme  doe  vse  to  wryte  k.  rather  than  e, 
where  Wryters  in  tymcs  past  haue  left  e.  wrytten  in  their  auneient 
bookes,  specially  before  a,  0,  tt,  and  before  all  maner  consonantes, 
and  in  the  latter  end  of  wordes.     Also  other  some  there  be  that 

^  The  initial  permutationi  in  the  Welsh  (and  Celtic  languages  generallT) 
are  a  great  pecaliarity.  Some  consonants  have  three,  some  two.  and  some  omj 
one  mutation,  and  the  occasions  on  which  they  have  tii  be  used  do  not  seem 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  general  principle.  The  mutations  in  Welsh 
are  as  follows : — 


radical       p        t 


c 

b 

d 

g 

11 

g. 

f 

dd 

I 

t 

m 

n 

ng 

rh 


vocal  b        d 

natal  mh    nh 

atpirate      ph     th 

The  (•)  indicates  the  entire  lo«  of  g      preceding  vowel  which  can  be  ran  01a 
as  fffffr  goat,  dy  qfr  thy  goat ;  mh  nh      to  the  (m.  n,  q),  a  murmur  is  i 
ngh  are  not  (mh,  nh,  gh),  but  (nm  uh      as  ('mH,  'nn  *qH). 
(gu)  and  oonsequentiy  if  there  is  no 
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Gonsiziictid  is  taken  here 
for  the  ioynmg;  togither  of 
wordes  omerwise  called  a 
reason.  Carw  is  the  ah- 
solnt  word. 


sound  now  e,  as  g,  in  the  last  termination  of  a  word :  Example,  oe 
[juTentus],  000  [moles],  Uoo  [agger] :  whych  be  most  commonly 
read,  o^,  coy,  /%.^ 

Farthermore,  it  is  the  nature  of  e.  to  be  turned  into  oh,  and  other 
whyles  iat»  ^.  But  I  meane  thys,  when 
a  word  that  begynneth  wyth  o,  commeth 
in  construction  as  thus:  Carov  a  Hart, 
JSovic  a'  CharWf  a  Hynde  and  a  Hart. 
Either  els  when  e,  or  k.  (for  they  be  both 
one  in  effect)  is  the  fyrst  letter  of  a  word 
that  shall  be  compounded,  as  for  an  example,  Angraff,  angrei, 
angrUty  which  be  compouded  of  an  and  of  craffy  orod,  Christ,* 

%  The  sound  of  Ch. 

Gh  doth  wholy  agree  with  the  pronounciatio  of  eh  also  in  the 
Germayne*  or  ♦Scottyshe*  toungue,   of 
the  Greeke  Chy,^  or  the  Hebrue  [16]       ^""^"^^  ^  ^t^^^"" 
ChetK  or  of  yA  in  EngHsh.^    A^d  it       Sm^C&T''  " 
hath  no  affinitie  at  all  wyth  eh  in  Eng- 

lysh,  except  in  these  wordes,  Myehaely  Mychaelmas^  and  a  fewe 
such  other,  eh  also  when  it  is  the  radical  letter  in  any  Welsh 
woorde,  remayneth  immutable  in  euery  place.  But  note  that  their 
tongue  of  Bouthwales  giueth  them  to  sound  in  some  wordes  h  onely 
for  ehf  as  hweeh,  for  ehvvoeh  [sex],  hwaor  for  ehwaor  [sororj. 
Further  eh  sometyme  sheweth  the  feminine  gender,  as  weU  in 
Yerbes  as  in  Nownes,  as  ny  thai  hon  y  ohodi  fnon  digna  ilia  quae 
levetur] :  y  ehar  hi  [amator  iOius  mulieris] :  lor  if  the  meanyng 
were  of  any  other  gender,  it  shuld  haue  been  sayd  i  yodi  and 
not  i  ehodiy  i  yar,  and  not  i  ehar,  &c. 

^  The  sound  of  D, 

D  is  read  in  Welshe  none  otherwyse  then  in  Englyshe,  sau3nig 

onelye  that  oftentymes  d  in  the  fyrst  syllables  shalbe  turned 

into  dd,  resemblyng  much  Laleth  the  Hebrue  d.^°    And  sometyme 


^  Mr.  E.  Jones  observes  that  "  this 
is  in  accordance  with  a  general  ten- 
dency in  modem  Welsh  to  use  the 
medial  for  the  tennis."  Dr.  Dayies 
donbts  this  tendency. 

2  The  modem  Welsh  forms  are 
mmffkraf  hebes,  anngkred  infidelitas, 
mtnghrut  anti-Chnstns. 

>  Where  it  has  really  three  sonnds 
{k\  kh,  kK'h)  dependent  on  the  pre- 
oeding  vowel  (p.  63).  Probably  Sales- 
bury  only  thought  of  (kh). 

*  The  Scotch  words  cited  in  the  mar- 
gin, are  pronounced  (reArht  meArht). 

*  The  modem  Greek  j^y  according  to 
one  account  I  received,  is  always  (£h), 
never  (kh),  but  Prof.  Yaletta  (p.  617, 
n.  2)  used  both  (Arh,  kh). 

*  The  Hebrew  H  andf  3  are  by  Eoro- 


peans  confounded  as  Hdi);  taking  the 
Arabic  pronunciation  of  the  correspond- 
ing r-  9»  they  are  (A,  krh). 

7  This  therefore  oonflrms  the  ezirt- 
ence  of  a  sufficiently  distinct  (kh)  in 
English,  which  may  have  been  oooa- 
sio^ly  (A;h). 

B  It  b  not  to  be  supposed  that  eh  in 
these  words  was  (kh)  at  that  time.  But 
the  text  certainly  implies  that  the  eh 
was  not  (tsh),  and  was  therefore  pro- 
bably (k)  as  at  present.  All  that  is 
meant,  then,  probably,  is  that  (kh)  is 
more  Uke  (k)  than  (tsh). 

*  The  modem  use  in  South  Wales 
is  to  say  (wh)  initiaUy  for  (ku;h),  as 
(whekh)  for  (kti;hekh). 

^  Hebrew  "^n  »(d,dh). 
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when  a  word  begynnyng  wyth  d,  is  compounded  wyth  an :  the  4 
shall  dyp  away,  as  anawn  [in-donumj  of  an  Finj  and  danvn 
[donnmj  ;  anoeth  [in-doctus]  of  an  [in]  and  doeth  [aoctns]. 

Dd  is  nothing  lyke  of  pronotinciation  to  <^  in  Englysh  or  Latine. 
For  the  donhle  dd  in  Welsh  hath  the  yery  same  sound  of  dheUa  ^ 
or  dhaUih^  dashed  wyth  raphe,*  or  of  d  hetwyxt  .ij.  Towels  in  the 
Hispanish  tongue,*  eyther  els  of  th^  as  they  he  comonly  sounded  in 
these  Englysh  wordes,  the,  that,  thys,  thyne.^  Neither  do  I  meano 
nothyng  lesse  then  that  dd  in  Welshe  is  sounded  at  any  tyme  [17] 
after  the  sound  of  th  these  wordes  of  Englishe,  wyth  thynne,  thanke.* 
But  ye  shall  fynde  in  olde  wrytten  Englysh  bookes,  a  letter  hauing 
the  fygure  of  a  Boma3nie  y,  that  your  auncesters  called  dhomy  whych 
was  of  one  efficacie  wyth  the  Welsh  dd}  And  this  letter  y^  I 
speake  of,  may  you  see  m  the  booke  of  the  Sermon  in  the  Englyshe 
Baxons  tonge,  which  the  most  reuerend  father  in  God  D.  li.  P. 
Archbishop  of  Canturhury  hath  lately  set  forth  in  prynt.^  And 
ther  be  now  in  some  countries  in  Engknd,  that  pronounce  dd  euen 
An  inrtnunet  ^  these  wordes  ^addes,  fsdder^*  according  as  they 
of  a  Cooper         ^  pronouced  in  the  Welsh.     And  ye  must  note 

that  dd,  in  Welsh  is  not  called  double  dd,  neith^ 
is  it  a  double  letter  (though  it  seemeth  so  to  be)  wherefore  it  doth 
not  fortify  nor  harden  the  Billable  that  it  is  in,  but  causeth  it  te 
be  a  great  deale  more  thycke,  soft,  and  smoothe.  For  he  that  first 
added  to,  the  second  i,  ment  thereby  to  aspirate  the  d,^  and  signifie 
that  it  should  be  more  lyghtly  sounded,  and  not  the  contrary. 


1  Modem  Greek  a  is  (dh).  This, 
and  ihe  sound  ffiyen  abore  to  ^  (p.  747 
note  6),  shews  ihat  the  present  modem 
Greek  system  of  pronunciation  (p.  623) 
was  then  preTstent  in  Enfbnd,  see 
pp.  52^-630  and  notes.  8ir  Thomas 
Smith's  book,  adTocating  the  Erasmian 
system  of  pronouncing  Greek,  was  not 
published  till  1668,  a  year  after  this 
second  edition  of  Salesbury^s  hook. 

*  "  Formerly,  when  Ldgith  was  not 
found  in  any  of  the  nB3*1^21  letters,  a 
mark  called  ng'1  Ra-phi^  was  placed 

ahoTe  it,  in  order  to  shew  that  the  point 
had  not  been  omitted  b]r  mistake. 
With  the  ancient  Syrians  tms  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  point  made  with  red 
ink.  The  Hebrews  probably  wrote  it 
in  the  same  way:  but,  as  this  point 
might  be  mistaken  for  the  vowel 
KhdUm,  when  printed,  or,  for  one  of 
the  accents,  the  form  of  it  was  altered 
for  a  short  line  thus  (-),  which  is  still 
found  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts, 
though  yery  rarely  in  printed  books." 
S,  X«9,  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage, 3rd  edit.  p.  21.  Hence  *1  with 
raphe  was  equivalent  to  the  ordinary 
T  =(dh). 


*  If  the  Spamsh  d  in  this  place  is 
not  true  (dh),  it  is  so  like  it  thai 
Spaniards  near  English  (dh)  as  that 
sound,  and  English  that  sound  as  (dh). 
Don  Mariano  Gubi  i  Boler,  a  good 
linindst,  who  spoke  English  remarubly 
weU,  in  his  Nuevo  Sistema  .  .  .  pmrm 
uprender  a  leer  %  pnmmteiear .  ,  ,  Itt 
lengua  in^leee,  Bath,  1861,  gives  (p.  8) 
the  Spanish  deidad  deity,  as  a  thredbld 
example  of  (dh).  Yet  the  Spanish 
sound  may  be  («),  p.  4. 

*  Pronouncea  (dne,  dhat,  dhts,  dhein). 

*  Pronounced  (with,  thin«  tbaqk). 

*  This  alludes  to  the  common  prac« 
tice  of  printing  y  for  h,  which  letter 
is  usually  called  (thom)  not  (dhoni), 
but  see  p.  641,  note  2. 

^  As  this  waa  first  written  in  1660, 
the  Archbishop  must  have  been  Cran- 
mer. 

*  Addis  addiee^  now  written  mdae, 
is  generally  called  (sods).  Fedder  is 
pernaps  meant  for  feather  (fedh-a)  but 
may  he  father^  provindally  (fo6*dlLz). 

*  The  WeUh  has  dd,  /,  //  (dh,  i; 
Ihh),  all  meant  as  so-called  aspirations 
of  their  d,  f,  I  (A,  v,  1).  Similariw 
Balesbury  has  rr  tor  modem  rh  (inim 
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Bat  I  thynke  it  had  be  eluier,  more  meete,  and  lease  strannge  to 
the  Header,  if  that  he  had  put  h,  after  the  former  i^,  in  a  signe 
of  asperation,  than  to  adde  an  other  d  thereto. 

And  as  it  semeth  it  is  not  passing  three  or  foure  0.  yeares  ago, 
synce  they  began  to  doable  their  d,  for  befi^re  that  tyme  by  lykely- 
hoode  they  vsed  one  constant  maner  of  pronoanciation  of  their 
letters  euen  as  the  Hebraes  did  at  the  beginning. 

[18]  ^  sJso  begynning  a  word,  sheweth  that  it  commethin 
constraction :  for  there  is  no  woord  commying  absolately  that  his 
fyrst  syllable  begynneth  wyth  dd, 

Moreouer,  dd  relateth  tiie  mascul3nie  gender,  as  {Ai  dd&uvraich 
mr  9%  ddovyvron)  [illias  hominis  brachia  duo  super  illius  hominis 
pectora  duo]  for  in  an  other  gender,  it  would  be  sayd,  Ai  detswateh 
mr  ei  dovyron  [illius  mulieris,  &c.  at  suprii]. 

How  E  aught  to  he  sounded, 

£  without  any  exception  hath  one  permanent  pronoanciation  in 
Welsh,*  and  that  is  the  self  pronunciation  of  Epeilon  in  Ghreke,* 
or  of  0  in  Latine,  being  sounded  aryght,  or  «  in  Englyshe,  as  it  is 
sounded  in  these  woordes,  a  were^  wreke^  hreke,  wrested 

And  the  learner  must  take  good  hede  that  he  neuer  do  reade  the 
said  «  as  it  is  red  in  these  English  wordes,  we,  helette :  *  For  than 
by  so  doing  shall  he  eyther  alter  the  signification  of  the  word 
wherin  the  same  «  is  so  corruptly  reade,  either  els  cause  it  to 
betoken  nothing  at  all  in  that  speche.  Example :  pe  [si]  signifieth 
in  English  and  if,  now,  ye  rede  it  jn,  than  wil  it  betoken  this  letter 
Pf  or  tiie  byrd  that  ye  call  in  Englyshe  a  Pye.  And  so  gwe  is,  a 
webbe :  but  if  ye  sound  0  as  i  reading  it  gwi,  then  hath  it  no  signi- 
fication in  the  Welshe. 

And  least  peraduenture  the  foresayd  example  of  the  Welch  or 
straunge  tong  be  somwhat  obscure,  [19]  then  take  this  in  your 
own  mother  tong  for  an  explanation  of  that  other :  wherby  ye  shall 
perceiue  that  the  diuersitie  of  pronoanciation  of  d  in  these  Englysh 
woordes  subscribed  hereafter,  wyll  also  make  them  to  haue  diners 
flignificatios,  and  they  be  these  wordes,   herej  pere,  hele,  tnele.* 


p.  758) ;  and  Dan  Michel  and  oihen 
use  M  for  (ah),  (sapdi  pp.  409,  441) 
which  many  consider  aa  an  aapirate 
of  «.  Of  conrae  there  ia  no  aspiration, 
though  the  writing  (dh),  aa  Saleebnry 
ffoea  on  to  sanest,  uia  ariaen  from 
uiia  old  error.  Compere  the  Icelandic 
i^\  Mf  An,  hr,  hVy  tamik  p.  544. 

^  llie  modem  Welsh  e  ii,  and  seems 
to  hare  always  been  (ee,  e)  and  nerer 
(m,  0)^  and  hence  I  so  transcribe  it 

*  Meaning  (e)  of  course. 

*  (Weer,  wreck  ruHMk,  breek,  wrest, 
nwet). 

«  (Wil,  biliiv)  aa  appears  from  what 
immediately  follows. 

*  (Biir)  tner  or  beer,  (beer^  bear,  (piir^ 
peer,   (peer)  pear,  (mil)  heel,  (seel) 


heal,  (mill)  meel  =  meddle  P,  (meel) 
meal,  p.  79.  Mr.  Murray  suggests 
that  mial  in  the  sense  of  food  consumed 
at  one  time,  German  mahlj  ags.  msal, 
Scotch  {mieV\  may  have  been  (meel), 
and  meal  in  the  sense  of  flour,  German 
mehl,  ags.  melu,  Scotch  (mil)  may  haye 
been  (nuil)  and  that  uiese  were  the 
two  sounds  Salisbury  meant  to  distin- 
ruiah.  This  is  k  priori  most  likely, 
out  the  orthographies  leaye  the  matter 
in  mat  perplexity.  Promptorium: 
me^  of  mete ;  mele  or  mete,  cammestio 
eibatus ;  meele  of  come  erowndyn', 
farina  far.  Palsgraye :  meaie  of  come 
farine,  meale  of  meate  repast,  Leyina : 
meale  farina^  by  flock  meale  mimUim^ 
meele  mmm,  wHioh  would  seem  to  indi- 
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An  obBemation  for 
wryting  of  English 
whych  in  prjmtyng 
canot  BO  well  be  kept. 


Neither  yet  doe  we  yae  in  Welsh  at*  any  time  to  write  #  in  the 
middle  or  last  Billables,  &  to  leaue  it  vnspoken  in  reading :  as  it  is 
done  by  scheua  in  Hebrue,  or  as  the  maner  of  wrytyng  and  read- 
yng  of  the  same  is  accustomed  in  Englysh,  as  it  shaJl  be  more 
manifest  by  these  wordes  that  foUowe  :  yo^,  *y^^9  purmet^  Chep&- 
tyds:  wherein  (as  I  suppose)  e  is  not  written  to  the  entent  it 
might  be  read  or  spoken,  but  to  moUifye  the  syllable  that  it  is 
put  in.^ 
But  now  I  am  occasioned  to  declyne  and  stray  somewhat  fiom 

my  purpose,  and  to  reueale  my  phantasie 
to  yong  wr3rter8  of  EngUahe,  who  (me 
thinketh)  take  ouer  muche  paynes,  and 
bestowe  ynrequisite  cost  (hauing  no  re- 
spect to  the  nature  of  the  Englysh  ending 
0)  in  doublyng  letters  to  harden  the  syllable,  and  immediatly  they 
adde  an  e,  whych  is  a  signe  of  mittigatyng  and  softning  of  the 
syllable,  after  the  letters  so  doubled,  as  thus :  manne,  wanhippe^ 
Oodde,  wottSf  wyske,  goodfUUBy  hemrMf  uette:^  whych  woordes 
wyth  such  other  lyke,  myght  with  lesse  labour,  and  as  well  for  the 
purpose,  be  wrytten  on  thys  wyse :  maun,  worahi/pp.  Ooddy  woU^ 
wyah,  goodness f  hemm,  nett :  or  rather  thus :  man  worshypj  God, 
wotty  goodnsSy  heniy  net. 

[20]  ^d  though  thys  principle  be  most  true  Fi^ustra  id  fib  per 
pUira,  quod  fi&ri  potest  per  pauotora,  that  is  done  in  yayne  by  the 
more,  that  maye  be  done  by  the  lesse :  yet  the  Printers  in  con- 
sideration for  iustifiyng  of  the  lynes,  as  it  is  sayde  of  the  makers 
to  make  yp  the  ryme,  must  be  borne  wythall.' 

JSow  F,  is  eommanlg  sounded, 

F  In  Welsh  being  syngle,  and  v  when  it  is  consonant  in  Welsh, 
English,  or  Latine,  be  so  nygh  of  sounde,  that  they  Yse  moste 
commonly  to  wryte  in  Welsh  ind&erently  the  one  for  the  other.  And 
I  my  selfe  haue  heard  Englysh  men  in  some  countries  of  England 
soimd/,  euen  as  we  sound  it  in  Welsh.^  For  I  haue  marked  their 
maner  of  pronounciation,  and  speciallye  in  soundyng  these  woordes : 


cate  the  difference  (meel,  miil)  in  an 
exactly  opposite  direction,  but  as  Levins 
has :  eale  eel  anguilia,  beale  beel  tpe- 
lunea^  deale  deele  portioy  he  may  hare 
meant  to  imply  that  these  words  were 
in  a  transition  state.  The  meaning  of 
the  two  words  (miil,  meel)  then,  intend- 
ed bT  Salesbury,  must  remain  doubtful. 

^  rhe  utter  extinction  of  the  feeling 
for  the  final  e  is  here  well  shewn.  How 
a  syllable  can  be  <*  mollified"  without 
any  utterance,  is  not  apparent.  The 
words  are  (goold,  sak,  pyyr'nes, 
Tshe(»*seid-). 

>  (Man,  wur*shtp,  God,  wot,  wtsh, 
god'nes,  Hem,  net),  since  ^lette  must 
be  a  misprint  for  nette. 


s  This  may  be  partly  an  explanation 
of  the  varieties  of  orthography  in  the 
XVI  th  century  in  printed  books,  but 
will  not  explain  the  nearly  equal 
yarieties  in  manuscript.  I  have  noted 
at  least  ten  ways  of  spelling  Umgut  in 
in  Salesbury's  own  book :  tongue^ 
tonge,  tong,  toungue,  tounge,  toung, 
tuDgue,  tunge,  tang,  toQg ;  aga.  tnnge. 

*  This  is  west  country,  still  heard  in 
Somersetshire  and  Devonshire.  In 
early  English  books  of  the  West  of 
England  u  is  constantly  used  for/.  We 
also  find  it  in  Dan  Michel's  Kentish 
dialect  1340  (p.  409).  The  same  places 
give  also  s  for  «. 
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vour$f  viue^  diwigurSy  viih^  vox :  where  they  would  say,  /o«r«,  fiu^f 
dufyurey  fyth.  Fox,  &c.^ 

But  who  soener  knoweth  the  soiinde  of  the  letter  called  Digamma 
(whose  figure  is  much  lyke  F,  but  ouerwhehned       Eolicum  j 
Tpsydedowne,  as  ye  see  here  j)  he  shaU  also  know 
thereby  the  verye  sounde  of  the  syngle  f  in  "Welsh.*   They  of  South- 
wales  rather  Tse  v,'  where  Northwtdes  writers  commonly  occupye/. 

f  Theitmndofff. 

f£  In  Welsh  hath  but  the  same  sounde  that  the  syngle/  hath  in 
Englysh.  And  they  are  faine  to  Tse  the  double  ff  for  the 
syngle  /,  because  [21]  ^ey  haue  abused  /  in  steede  of  v  a  conso- 
nant. But  in  such  woides  as  haue  p  for  the  fyrst  letter  of  their 
originall  (for  to  keepe  the  orthographie)  the  Learned  wryte  ph^  and 
not^  as  thus,  Petr  a'  JPhawl,  Peter  and  Faule. 

%  The  pronounctation  of  O. 

Q  In  euery  word  in  Welsh  soundeth  as  the  Hebrue  Gymoli^ 
or  ^  in  Dutche/  or  as  y  in  Englyshe  soundeth  before  a,  o,  «• 
And  marke  well  that  g  neuer  soundeth  in  Welshe  as  it  doth  in  Eng- 
lish in  these  woordes,  QeorgOy  gynger}    G  also  in  Welsh  sometyme 
(when  it  commeth  in  a  reason)  shall  be  turned  into  eh,  and  somtyme  * 
elided  or  left  cleane  out  of  the  word  m       ^  .    , 
thus.   «    ch^ydy  J^nn!,  fac    pojrtquam]       ^rif^'SlTS 
tawn  furwad  [satisfactio  vel  sanguis] :  koeh       Qvjady  OUu 
no  ^las  [rufus  vel  viridis] :  and  not  koch 
ne  glaa :  dulae  [viridis  nigrescens]  of  du  [niger]  and  gku  [viridis]. 

And  otherwhyle  wordes  compounded  shall  put  away  g,  as  these 
do,  serlogwy  duku:  whose  symple  be  these,  eer  [aster],  glogvv 
[purus],  du  [niger]  glae  [viridis]. 

Also  g  is  addea  to  the  beginning  of  such  words  as  be  deriued 
of  the  Latine,  whych  begyn  wyth  v,  as  Gwilim,  gvvic,  gwytU^ 
Gvvent,  gwin,  gosper  of  VV%Uelmu8y  vtetUy  ventue,  Venta,  vinumy 
veeperJ' 

Moreouer,  g  intrudeth  wrongeously  into  many  wordes,  namely 
after  n,  as  Llaiing  for  JUatiny  Katering  for  Katherin,  pring  for 
prin  [vix], 

[22]    Of  the  Oiptration  of  R. 

H  In  euery  word  that  is  wrytten  in  Welshe,  hath  hys  aspiration 

in  speakyng  also,  and  is  read,  euen  as  in  these  woordes  of 

Englysh,  hard,  heard,  hart,  hurt:^   And  therefore  whersoeuer  h 

IB  wiytten  in  Welshe,  let  it  be  read  wythall,  and  not  holden  styll, 

1  (Foonr,  feiv,  dt«ffff*yyr,  ftsh,  foks).      in  low  Dntoh  or  Dutch  of  HoUand  s 

*  That  is,  when  the  sound  of  the  (gh),  or  more  nearly  (grh,  r).  SupriL 
djgaimna  hais  been  preyionsly  settled,      p.  209,  note. 

Waa  it  (f.  V,   wh,  bh)  P     Be9  ropri^         e  (Dzhordzh,  dzhtn-dzher.) 

^i%TJw     B  D  "  '  This  is  common  in  French  and 

•  noh  now.— u.  1/,  tx  i.  t  j  •       x  /      \ 

4  I  _  /^\  «|  _  fg^\  Italian.    In  endeaTounng  to  say  (wa) 

»  0  mhiffh  Dnteh  or  German  gene-      *^®y  "^^  (««*)'  »"^  ^^  ^)' 
nily  8(g)  and  oceaiLonall7ai(gh,  ^h),         *  (Hard,  Herd,  Hard,  aart^  Eort). 
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as  it  is  done  in  French  and  Englysh,  in  sacH  wordes  as  be  denned 
ont  of  Latyne,  as  these :  honest,  habitation,  humble^  habited  ftc. 
Except  when  h  is  setled  betwene  two  vowels  in  Welshe,  wordes : 
for  then  it  forceth  not  greatlye  whether  h  be  sounded  or  not,  as 
in  these  wordes  that  followe :  deh&u  [dexteiitasl,  AyAyr  [mnscnlus] 
mehein  [adept],  gvveheu,  hehku,^  gwehydd  [textorj,  gohir  [mora].  &c. 
Moreouer,  A  sometime  sheweth  the  gender,  &  somtyme  the 
nnmber  of  the  word  that  it  is  set  before,  as  in  this  word,  Ar  y  hael : 
ypon  her,  or  their  brow.  Further,  A  oftentimes  is  caused  or  en- 
gendred  of  the  concourse  of  vowels,  oi  herwydd,  for  oi  erwydd^ 
and  sometimes  by  accenting,  as  trugarha,  for  trugard.  Then  be- 
caus  eA  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  word,  I  leaue  it  for  most 
part  vnwrytten. 

The  sound  of  I. 

I  In  Welsh  hath  the  mere  pronounciation  of  t  in  Latine,  as  learned 
men  in  our  time  vse  to  soud  it,  and  not  as  they  y^  with  their 
lotacisme  corrupting  the  pronunciation  make  a  [23]  diphthong  of 
it,  sa3ring :  veidei,  teihei  for  vidi,  tibt.  But  looke  now  t  soundeth  in 
ihiglysh,  in  these  words,  singing,  ringing,  drinking,  winking,  nigh, 
sight,  might,  rights  So  then  i  in  euery  syllable  in  Welshe  hath 
euen  the  same  sounde  as  e  hath  in  Englyshe  in  these  wordes,  wee, 
see,  three,  bee.  And  i  is  neuer  sounded  so  broade  in  Welsh  as  it  is 
in  thys  English  word  *I.*  And  besyde  that  •  is  neuer  consonant 
in  Welsh,'  but  euer  remaining  a  vowel,  as  it  doth  in  y* 
*  £go  Germayne  tonge,  or  as  Iota  in  the  Greke.  And  because 
they  that  haue  not  tasted  of  the  preceptes*  of  Grammer  do 
not  lightly  vnderstande  what  thys  terme  consonant  meaneth:  I 
wyll  speake  herein  as  playne  as  I  can,  for  to  induce  them  to  vn- 
derstand  my  meanyng. 

Therefore  when  we  say  in  spellyng  ma,  ma:  %  e,  iez 
st  e,  ste :  maieste :  or  I e,  le:  s  u  s,  sus :  Jesus :  now 
in  these  two  wordes,  maieste,  and  Jesus,  i  is  consonant. 
But  when  I  spell  on  thys  wyse  :  i  per  se  i,  or  k,  ork, 
and  wyth  doyng  them  togyther,  reade  iork, :  then  t 
is  not  called  consonant,  but  hath  the  name  of  a  vowelL 


when  t  ifl 
oonioiiant, 

when  i  ii 
Towel. 


1  (On-est,  abitee'shun,  imi*bl,  aVit). 
See  aboye  p.  220. 

*  The  words  gweheu,  keheu,  have 
not  been  identified. 

«  (8»q»q,  rw-*q,  drwk-tq.  wtokiq, 
ntkh,  8»kh^  mikht,  rtkht).  Salesbmr 
here  however  meana  (i)  not  U),  whicn 
he  generally  marks  by  y  Wdui.  Yet 
Webhmen  at  present  do  not  seem  acuta 
in  distiDgnishinff  (1,  i),  but  use  some- 
times one  souna  and  sometimes  the 
other,  supr^  p.  112,  note  1.  The 
(ntkht)  and  not  (nei)  or  Tneikht)  sound 
of  nigh  is  here  pointea  out  by  the 
context 

«  Meaning  (ei). 


*  That  is,  never  has  the  sound  of  % 
consonant  or  J  in  Enfrlish,  that  is,  (dah). 
Salesbnry  never  thinks  of  (j)  as  a  con- 
sonant but  only  as  the  vowd  (t).  This 
must  be  borne  in  mind  in  reading 
what  follows,  in  which  a  curious  ex- 
ample of  the  mode  of  speUinr  out 
words  in  old  English  is  presented.  Of 
course  his  argument  is  perfectly  worth- 
less. There  is  a  dispute,  as  already 
mentioned,  concerning  the  Welsh  •' 
preceding  another  vowel.  Mr.  B. 
Jones  and  Dr.  Davies  both  oonsidBr 
Welsh  t  to  be  (j)  in  such  words  iatom 
iaeht  lenu.  In  Bnglish,  Smith  mad 
Hart  consider  (j)  and  (i)  to  be  the 
sounds,  sapr4  p.  186. 
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And  therefore  if  ye  lyst  to  reade  ryghtly  Welflhe  woordee  where- 
in t  is  wrytten,  an  other  vowell  immediatlye  folowing  (for  therein 
else  is  there  no  hinderaunce  for  the  straunge 
Reader)  than  must  you  harken  how  t  (whych       ?  ^^  *»,"^  \^9  ^^"^ 
I  wryte  for  y)  is  sounded  in  these  Englysh       Z^l''  ^^n 
woordes :  i-ane,  i-arde,  islde,  i  elk,  %  eHe,  ielow^       &  read  as  it  is  in 
iersy  iok,  iong^  iottgth,  lorke^  iou :  And  thoughe       Welsh. 
theese  woordes  bee  wrytten  here  [24]  i^ow 
wyth  t,  in  the  first  letter  of  euery  one,  yet  it  is  ment  that  you 
should  reade  them  as  the  •  were  y,  and  as  they  had  been  wrytten 
on  thys  fashion :  yane^  yarde,  yelde^  .yell,  yelovv,  yere,  yoky  yong^ 
yougthf  yarke,  youJ^ 

Now  I  trust  that  the  dullest  witted  chylde  that  neuer  read  but 
two  lynes,  perceaueth  so  familiar  a  rudiment. 

f  The  sound  of  K 

K  Foloweth  the  rule  of  <;  in  euery  poynt,  and  therefore  looke  for 
the  effect  of  k,  where  it  is  treated  of  the  letter  e* 

f  The  sound  of  Z. 

L  Hath  no  nother  differece  in  soud  in  Welsh  than  in  Englysh. 
And  note  that  it  neyther  causeth  a,  nor  Oy  when  they  come 
before  it,  to  sounde  anye  more  fuller  in  the  mouth,  than  they  do 
else  where  sounde,  commyng  before  anye  other  letter.'  And  for 
the  playner  vnderstandyng  tiierereof,  looke  in  the  rules  that  do 
treate  of  the  sounde  of  a  and  o. 

And  marke  whan  soeuer  ye  see  /  to  be  the  fyrst  letter  of  a  worde, 
that  eyther  the  same  word  commeth  in  construction,  eyther  else  the 
woord  is  of  an  other  language,  and  but  ysurped  in  Welsh. 

A  worde  beginning  wyth  I  hauyng  U  in  hys  [2ft]  radical,  maketh 
relation  of  the  masculin  gender,  as  yn  y  law  in  ms  hand :  for  yny 
Haw  is  in  her  hand. 

Item  thys  lysping  letter  I  is  now  smotheley  receyued  in  some 
wordes,  contrary  to  their  original  nominations,  as  temestl  for  tempest; 
rrisclf  trisclynf  for  rrtse  or  rriscyn  [cortex]  :  pymysl  or  pymystl  for 
pemblys  [quinque  digitil:  so  named  of  the  resemblace  that  the 
rootes  haue  wyth  mans  fingers  :  which  is  now  better  knowen  by  a 
more  Tuapte  name  euen  Ceeut  y  dwr^  and  in  Englysh  Water  small- 
edge.^ 

So  likewyse  to  this  letter  I  a  loytring  place  is  lent  to  lurk  in  this 
English  word  syllable,'^  And  thus  much,  that  the  wryters  hereafter 
maye  be  more  precise  and  circumspect  in  accepting  ike  ynlettereds 
pronunciation  by  the  authority  of  theyr  baud  wiyting. 

^  I  haye  not  met  nith  this  form  iye  pronnndation  of  tall,  toll  as   (tanl, 

elsewhere,  except  in  the  Heng.  MS.  tooul^,  supr&  p.  193-4 
&[  C.  T.  T.  10.   The  sound  seems  to  be         *  Apparently  ciciUa  viroaOf  Water 

(ii)  as  in  the  Scotch  word  ee  for  eye,  cowbane,  Water  Hemlock,  now  spdled 

^  ( Jann,  jard,  riild,  jel,  jel'oon,  nir,  cegid  in  in  Webb, 
look,  niq,  juath,  Jork,  xnnj.   The  or-         *  This,  in  conjunction  with  the  pre- 

>hy  yougth  for  youth  is  pecnliar.  oedine,  is  meant  to  point  ont  the  s;^!*- 


thog^naph; 


s  This  alludes  to  the  old  English      bio  Cl)>  Me  p.  195. 
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ZJ  tarn  not  be  declared  anje  thjng  Irke  to  the  pmpoee  in  wrytrng, 
Iwt  one! J  _bT  momh :  if  je  the  wyll  leane  how  it  ought  to  1^9 

,»  it  is  ayd  before  of  ^)  ao  the  second  /  is  added 

; I      in  stede  of  A :'  bat  looke  how  Zamhda  com- 

ming  before  I^im  is  sounded  in  the  Ghieeke :' 
men  so  pnmoonoe  we  U  m  the  Welsh.  And  if  ye  could  hyt 
krndelT  on  the  light  and  inst  pranoanciatian  of  M  thns  aspirated : 
HOC  kanjug  nnaouded  the  entire  energie,  and  the  whole  strength  of 
the  aspiration :  than  shoulde  not  yon  bee  iazre  dissonant  from  the 
tme  [36  J  sicHuid  of  oar  Welsh  O. 

For  the  Welsh  B  is  spoken  the  tongae  bowed  by  a  lyttle  to  the 
roafe  of  the  month,  and  with  that  somwhat  extendyng  it  selfe 
betwixt  the  fore  teeth  the  lyppes  not  all  touching  together  )but 
leaning  open  as  it  were  for  a  wyndow)  the  right  wyke  of  the  mouth 
tar  Id  breathe  out  wyth  a  thycke  aspoated  spirite  the  same  U.  But 
•B  I  aayde  before,  and  if  ye  wyll  bane  the  reiy  Welsh  sounde  of 


OScotan^dBv.  the  Latia- 
of  Jobaaa  HaaBchon.  the 
14«2.l»3U    vko    itehed 
botb  RracUiB  sad  Sni- 
B«i.  tbe  tncbcfs  of  the  liTal  Giwk 


>  Tbe   Wcia^   A   M  aot  (Ik)    ttM 
vkkpcr  of  ,1\  far  ia  (Ui)  the  fanetk 
mnfu  oMMxthlr  ea  botk  adee  of  the 
teagwe;  sad  tbe  eooad  aiay  be  fre- 
qaeatlr  beard,  witk  Ten-  little  eeeepe 
of  bfffiids  ia  Fmch.  tmU,  (tablh}  far 
(tahl)  e»  p.  52.  and  ia  ledaadic,  p. 
U^.    Bat  far  the  Wcbh  <<.  cae  side 
(raendlT  the  leil)  of  the  toagae  bet 
uoag  the  wliole  of  the  palate  eo  as 
eatirel J  to  preTeat  the  paanige  of  air, 
hill  at  for  the  Sn^tiBh  d'ck  \j,)  p.  11, 
by  whidi  we  exate  hones,  ana  the 
hnath    is   fardUy  ejeeted  from  the 
r^^t  side»  Biakiag  it  Tilnte,  at  the 
aaaie  time  that  there  is  a  considerable 
lattle  of  eaUTa,  tfaas  much  resemhliag 
(kh)  or  rather  (krh),  and  the  sound  ia^ 
perhaps  far  this  reason,  oonoeiTed  as  a 
Ipittaral  asmrate  by  Welsh  grammar- 
ians.   The  Wekh  2/  is  a  Toiceless  or 
whispered  consonant  which  I  represent 
by  (Ihh)  p.  6,  the  second  (h)  to  the  right 
typifying  the  ejection  of  breath  on  the 
light  side,  ana  the  initial  (Ih)  the  re- 
semblance of  the  sound  to  (Ih)  which 
when  energetic  may  be  enbetitated  for 
it  without  loss  of  intelli^bilily,  al- 
though  the  Welsh    ear   immediately 
detects  the  difference.    The  lips  may 
be  folly  open,  or  only  opened  on  the 
right;  the  effect  is  entirely  due  to  the 


of  tiie  toagoe  and  is  Teiy  peeu* 
bar.  At  a  disteaee  Umm  (Ihhan)  whea 
shouted  sounds  like  (tlan).  There 
k  BO  resemUaace  to  (thlan)  whidi 
Kngtifthmca  generallj  substitute  for  ik 
Whiea  the  table  of  palaeolTpe  wis 
diawa  up  I  had  ucTer  heard  the  Toieed 
farm  of  (lUi),  which  for  oonTenieacei 
may  be  written  (/hh).  It  is  possible 
also  to  haTe  palatalised  varieties  of 
both,  which  must  then  be  written  (Ijhh, 
Ijhh).  AH  these  forms  with  (hh)  axe 
Tery  awkward,  but  they  are  snmcientiy 
distinctiTe,  and  the  sounds  are  very 
rare.  In:  II  Yangelo  di  S.  Matteo 
Tolgarixsato  in  dialetto  Sardo  Sassaress 
dal  Can.  O.  Spano  accompagnato  da 
osserfazkmi  snUa  pronunna  di  questo 
dialetto  e  su  Taij  punti  di  rassomigU- 
ansa  che  il  medesimo  presents  con  le 
bngue  dette  Celtiche,  sia  ne'  cambia- 
menti  inisiali,  sianel  suono  della  letters 
I^  del  IYimeip$  Lmgi-lMeumo  Bmm- 
pmrU,  Londra  1866,  it  is  stated  that 
nhh,  /hh,  Ijhh)  occur  in  the  Sardiniaa 
oialect  of  Sassari,  and  Qhh,  Ah)  is 
the  dialect  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  The 
Prince  pronounced  all  these  sounds  to 
me,  but  he  laid  no  stress  on  their  uni- 
lateral character,  or  ratiier  disowned 
il  In  this  case  Uh,  dh)  were  really 
the  sounds  utterea  for  (Ihh  /hh),  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  M.  Bell's  yiews,  FuMt 
SpeeeAj  p.  93,  and  Mr.  Bell  on  hearing 
them,  analysed  them  thus. 

*  Here  Salesbury  most  probably 
elevated  (li)  first  into  (b)  imd  thca 
into  (Ijh).    See  also  p.  646,  n.  1. 
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thyB  letter,  gene  eare  to  a  Welshma  when  he  speaketh  cuUUU^ 
whjch  betokeneth  a  knyfe  in  Englysh :  or  ellyll  a  ghoste. 

The  Welshman  or  the  Hispaniarde  compose  their  monthes  mnch 
after  one  fashion  whan  they  pronounce  their  ///  sauyng  that  the 
Welsheman  vttereth  it  with  a  more  thicker  and  a  more  mightier 
apirite.  The  Englyshe  mans  toimgae  when  he  would  sound  U^ 
dydeth  to  tl. 

The  Grermanes  lykewyse,  as  writeth  lohn  Aumttn,  as  we  do  now, 
did  in  auncient  time  aspirate  I,  but  pronouncing  it  somewhat 
hardish  in  the  throte.  And  in  an  other  place  he  recordeth  that  in 
old  Charters  he  findeth  /  aspirated,  nameelye  in  proper  names,  and 
after  thys  manner  H  L.*  Thus  you  see  how  tonges  though  hi 
distant,  haue  som  affinitie  in  one  thyng  or  other. 

Ths  iound  of  M. 

[27]  ^  ^  Welsh  hath  such  a  sound  as  ye  heare  it  haue  in 
Englysh  or  Latine :  but  yet  it  is  one  of  the  letters  that  be 
channgeable  in  construction  as  thus :  mwy,  moe,  llai  ne  vwy,  lesse 
ormore,  mwywvy,  more  and  more:  mat  hyn,  or  val  hyn,  as 
thus :  meyis  or  veyis,  as. 

The  sound  of  N. 

N  Is  none  otherwyse  sounded  in  Welshe  then  in  Englyshe :  but 
sometyme,  after  the  Latine  maner,  whan  it  commeth  before  h 
or  j9  in  composition,  it  is  than  turned  into  m,  as  ymhlaen  [coram], 
which  is  compounded  of  yn  and  hlaen  :  amparoh  [contumeha]  of  an 
[in]  and  parch  [reyerentia] :  ampwyll  [impatientia],  or  an  ^  pwyU 
[prudential. 

N  also  IS  often  times  accessory,  I  mcane  such  as  intrudeth  into 
many  wordes,  namely  beginning  with  «  or  it,  as  vyncar  [mens 
cams]  vy-ear,  vyndew  [mens  deus],  for  vy-deiWj  or  vynyvv. 

And  because  in  suche  woordes  it  is  nothyng  of  the  essence 
thereof,  I  doe,  but  not  without  offence  to  some  Readers,  oftentymes 
omit  the  writing  of  it,  thynckyng  that  it  is  not  more  meete  to 
admjl;  n  in  our  so  sounded  wordes,  than  in  these  Latine  vocables 
agnuH^  magnm^  ignis,  at  what  tyme  they  were  thus  barbarously 
Bounded,  angnus,  mangnusj  ingnis.  After  this  sort  crept  n  into 
msssanger  coming  of  message.  By  y®  like  analogie  pof anger  (which 
I  thynke  no  man  doth  so  write)  must  be  written  for  potager^  and 
80  corrupt  Portingal  for  Portugal,^ 

[28]  But  I  will  prescribe  nothing  herein,  least  of  some  Eenussian 
I  be  termed  a  Precisian. 


1  The  Spanish  /;  is  (Ij),  so  that 
Balesbury  has  elevated  it  to  (Ijh),  see 
preoedug  note.  No  doabt  in  attempt- 
ing to  imitate  it  heput  his  own  tongue 
into  the  familiar  Welsh  position,  and 
took  it  for  the  Spanish. 

*  On  the  ags.  and  Icelandic  hi  see 
wa^tk  pp.  613,  546. 


*  Compare  nightingale  a^.  nihte- 
gale,  Leffrington  ags.  Leofhc,  passen- 
g^er  fr.  pasmgier,  porrin^r  quasi  |>or- 
ridger,  Armin^^er  It.  anniger,  popinjay, 
old  e.  popiogay,  old  fr.  papegai.  See 
these  and  other  examples  of  an  inserted 
n  in  Mdtzner,  Englische  Grammatlk, 
1860,  voL  L  p.  174. 
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2%s  90%md  of  O. 
0  In  Welsh  is  scmnded  aooordjng  to  the  right  Bounding  of  it  in 


:  eyther  else  as  the  aounde  of  0  is  in  these  Englyshe  wordes: 
a  Do0f  a  Roe,  a  The :  ^  and  0  neuer  aonndeth  in  Welsh  as  it  doth  in 
these  words  of  Engljsh:  to,  io^  two.*  Bat  marke  that  0  in  Welshe 
going  before  U,  snnndeth  nothing  more  boystons,'  that  is  to  saT* 
that  it  indineth  to  the  sonnde  of  the  diphthong  au  (as  it  doth  m 
"Rnglishe)*  no  more  than  if  it  had  gone  before  any  other  letter. 

Tk0  9omHiofP. 

P  in  Welsh  differeth  not  from  the  Englysh  sound  of  p,  but  p  com- 
myng  in  oonstmction  foloweth  the  rules  of  the  Hebroe  Pke,^ 

saning  that  somtyme  it  is  tamed  into  by  as  thas :  pedpvar  neu  hemp 

[qaataor  vel  qninqae],  for  pemp.    And  sometrme  p  in  composition 

18  chaanged  also  into  *,  as  whim  we  say  ymbeil  [longe],  for  ympM. 

And  one  whyle  it  is  left  oat  of  the  compoande  woordes :  as  whan 

these  wordes :  kjfwM^  kywiorthf  be  wiytten  for  fympeU  [compeUo], 

i^porth  [oomporto]. 
Ajid  an  other  whyle  oar  tongae  geaeth  yb  to  soand  it  as  it  were 

an  A,  as  when  we  say :  fmkle  [29]  ymhkvy^  fmhku  for  ympls  [?], 

ym-plwy  [in  plebe]  ym-pUu  [in  palatio]. 

Bat  p  tamed  into  pA,  makeUi  relation  of  the  feminine  gender, 

as  C^i  pkUmiy  of  her  children^  ^ittm^  t  pheny  the  attire  of  her  head. 

Tk§mm^ofQ, 

Q  Is  not  receiaed  amog  the  nombre  of  the  letters  in  Welshe  as  yet» 
bat  k  sapplyeth  his  rowme,  and  ysoipeth  his  office  in  eaeiy 
place.  And  the  Greekes  are  fiaiyne  to  practice  the  same  feate,  as 
ye  may  see  done.  Imc.  ii  and  Ro.  16.  where  KyrinMu  is  wri^en 
for  QiiiiriniO^  Kuurioi  for  Qiuirto,^ 

Tk^mvniofR. 

B  Is  soanded  a  like  in  Welsh  and  Englysh,  bat  r,  in  Welsh  for  the 

most  part  is  pronoonced  wyth  aspiration,  especially  being  the 

first  letter  of  the  word.     And  for  the  aspiration  A,  they  commonly 


^  (Boo,  TOO,  too).  In  my  obserra- 
tions  of  Welah,  the  long  and  short  o 
were  inTariably  (00,  o).  The  sonnds 
(00,  0)  seem  practic^Ur  unknown,  and 
not  4>preciated  by  Wdchmen.  That 
these  were  also  the  English  sonnds  in 
the  XYi  th  century  I  inier  as  in  p.  96. 

>  (Tu,  dnn,  tnn}. 

*  Bo^it<m»^  probably  (bnist*ns|^  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  muprint,  bnt  a 
more  correct  form  than  the  modem 
hoiaUrom,  The  Fromptoiinm  has  Aoy- 
stoint,  the  CathoUcon  6twfi»,  the  Ortns 
Yoc  ho^ttom^  Chancer  boytUmtl^  8667 
n^right  rwds  ^j<rotw/y  incorrectly, 
the  r  not  ooonning  in  Hari,  7334, 


Gam.  UniT.  MS.  Dd.  4.  24.  has  hti^ 
<oi»/|ir,)  and  in  seTeral  other  places,  the 
Wydimte  Tersion  has  fo»<otM,  Math.  9, 
16,  as  pointed  ont  by  Mr.  Way  on  the 
word  in  the  Promptoriam.  The  origin 
seems  to  be  the  Welsh  btpyst  wildneas, 
bwy$i  savage,  bwytt^  wild  beast^ 
b%py9tM*  bmtal  ferocions«  which  ac- 
count  properW  for  the  djpbthong  in 
the  first  syllsiole.  Mr.  E.  Morris  le- 
fen  tiie  word  to  hoatt^  Welsh  bott. 

*  l*his  again  refers  to  the  Rngtidi 
totfs=(toonl). 

*  B  =  (p),D=(ph)not(f). 

*  Lnke  2,  2,  Kppnnoy^  Bom.  16,  2S, 
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pat  to  r,*  as  they  play  by  3  and  and  J,  euen  thus :  rrwygwyd 
tftactne],  rrodrei  [vanitas],  rringell  [miles],  Rufain  [Boma].  Bnt 
the  maner  of  some  is  to  wiyte  one  great  capitall  R  (when  it  is  the 
fyrst  letter  of  a  woord)  for  the  twoo  double  rr.  Also  r  semeth  the 
l^ime  that  n  doth  in  Englysh,  that  is  to  wyt,  to  be  put  betwene 
vowels  meeting  together  in  two  sundry  wordes,  for  to  stop  the 
▼ncomely  gaping  in  spech,  as  ye  shall  perceyue  by  these  woordes 
of  both  the  [SOJ  tongues :  yr-avvr :  a-n  houre  :  for  mother  nature 
wyll  not  admyt  that  we  should  pronounce  y  awr,  or  a  hour.  But 
stepmother  Ignorance'  receyueth  both  r  and  n  into  some  places 
where  they  are  abused,  as  yr  Uating,  for  y  Hatin. 

f  ThemmdofS. 

S  Soundeth  in  Welsh  as  it  doth  in  Latin:  neither  hath  it  two 
diuers  soundes  as  it  hath  in  Englishe  or  Frenche,  for  when  it 
commeth  betwene  two  vowels  in  these  two  languages,  it  is  so 
remissely  and  lithly  sounded,  as  it  were  s,  as  by  these  two  wordes 
of  both  the  speaches  it  is  manifestly  proued,  Feisant  a  Fesant.' 

f  The  sound  of  T. 

T  Lykewyse  hath  but  one  sounde,  and  that  as  the  Latinos  sound  it 
in  these  wordes :  atat^  ttUe,  tegit :  Neyther  do  I  meane  that  t  in 
Welsh  is  sounded  at  any  tyme  lyke  thy  as  some  barbarous  lyspers 
do,  who  depraue  the  true  Latino  pronounciation,  reading  amath^  for 
wnatj  dederithy  for  dederiU  &c.* 

Now  be  it  marke  well  thys  exception,  that  t  is  neuer  read  lyke  e 
thorowout  the  Welsh  tongue,  as  it  is  commonly  read 
of  Englyshemen  in  Latino  verbales  ending  in  tio^  as      Exception 
pronunciation  eleetioy  whieetio. 

[31]  Marke  also,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  ^  to  be  turned  into  d^ 
and  sometime  into  thy  and  some  other  tyme  it  is  so  Ughtly  spoken, 
that  the  t  is  quite  left  away,  and  there  rcmayneth  but  the  h  in 
steede  of  the  t.     But  thys  is  to  be  vnderstande  when  t  is  the  fyrst 
letter  of  a  word  set  in  construction  to  be  construed  or  buylt  together 
on  thys  fashion :  Na  thric  yuhy  dcvy  awr  ne  dair  [Ne  mane  in  domu 
duas  boras  vel  tres].     For  before  they  be  hewed,  squared,  and 
ioyned  together  wyth  theyr  tenantes  and  mortesses,  they  lye  in 
rude  and  vndressed  timber  after  this  maner  of  sort :  Na  tryo  yn  ty 
dwy  avvr  ne  tair.    Furthermore  t  in  deriuation  is 
left  out  of  the  deriued  wordes  or  turned  in  n,  that       The  abBolute 
they  myght  sound  more  pleasaunt  to  the  eare,  as  ye 
may  take  these  for  an  example :  ehwanoc  or  ehvvcta 


*  2b  r,  that  is,  two  r's,  or  rr.  The 
modern  form  is  rA,  rather  ('rn)  than 
(rh),  80  that  Rhyt  (*Bh*^)  soanda 
more  like  (his)  thim  (rts). 

*  Of  course  "  an  hour "  is  the  old 
form,  and  **  a"  comes  from  the  omission 
of  n  before  a  consonant  The  igno- 
rance is  therefore  rather  in  Salesbnry. 

*  This  occanoni  difficalties  in  writ- 


ing the  sonncis  of  English  words  in 
Welsh  letters. 

«  PalsgraTe  says  of  the  French  d 
that  he  sees  "no  paiticular  thyng 
wherof  to  wamethelemar  sane  that 
they  sonnde  nat  d  of  ad  in  these  words 
adulUre,  adoption^  adov/eer^  like  tk,  as 
we  of  onr  tonge  do  in  these  wordes  of 
Latine  ath  athtuuandum  for  ad  adiu^ 
vandum  corruptly." 
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noc;  gwmoe  or  ffwnnroe  monweiU  or  mowcvfnni:  Imnuu  or  hmmiMm 
of  ehvvant  [libido],  gwynt  [ventus],  manwifU  [monumentom.], 
haini  [pestis]. 

f  Th§  iound  of  TL 

Th  hatb.  the  semblable  and  lyke  sound  in  Welsli  as  it  hath  in 
Englysh  in  these  woordes,  thar&vvs,  thyche^  and  thyniM :  *  but  it 
is  neiier  so  lythly  spoken  as  it  is  commonly  sounded  in  these  other 
words:  that,  thaUy  thifie,  thi»} 

Moreouer  th  wrytten  for  the  fyrst  letter  of  any  worde,  sheweth 
the  same  woord  to  be  than  in  construction.  Eor  there  is  no  Welshe 
woorde  standing  absolutelye  that  hath  th  for  hys  fyrst  letter :  but 
i  is  hys  natiue  and  originall  letter,  for  the  [32]  which  in  con- 
struction th  is  commonly  vsed.  Neither  yet  do  we  vse  to  wryte  th^ 
in  any  woord,  and  to  reade  the  same  as  ^  or  <{,  as  is  commonlye  done 
in  these  English  wordes :  Thomas^  throne^  thrsMurey  Thauiei  Inne  : 

Thanies  In       which  be  most  uniuersally  spoken  after  this  sorte  : 
ToffuUf  irons,  treamre,  Dauies  Inne} 

Item  th  sometyme  signifieth  the  word  to  perteyne  to  the  feminine 
gender,  as  Oi  thuy  of  her  house,  otherwyse  said,  oi  duy,  of  hys 
house. 

The  sound  of  V  being  eoneonant. 

y  specially  being  wrytten  in  thys  maner  of  fashion  r,  soundeth  in 
Welshe  as  in  Englyshe  or  Latine,  whan  it  is  a  consonant.^    And 

it  lightly  neuer  begynneth  a  woorde,  except 
the  woord  be  constructed  and  ioyned  wyth  one 
or  more  wordes.  For  other  h  or  m,  being  the 
originall  or  radicall  letter,  is  transmuted  or 
changed  (according  to  the  congruitie  of  the 

toungue  into  v  a  consonant. 

But  Latine  wordes  begynnyng  with  r,  and  vsurped  in  the  Welah, 

shall  receyue  y  to  their  fyrst  letter,  as  is  declared  more  at  large  in 

the  treatice  of  the  letter  G,  and  sometyme  B,  as  biear  of  vioarius* 

^  The  sound  ofu  beyng  a  vowell. 

But  u  written  after  this  manner  u,  is  a  vowel,  and  soundeth  as 
the  vulgar  English  people  sound  it  in  these  wordes  of  English : 
tmsty  bury,  buMy,  Bu[ZS^berden}  But  know  well  that  it  is  neuer 
sounded  in  Welsh,  as  it  is  done  in  any  of  these  two  Englyshe  wordes 
(notwythstanding  the  diuersitie  of  their  sound)  sure^  lucked    Also 

remains,  lluberden  is  probably  JTv- 
bertden,  but  I  cannot  find  sncb  place. 
There  is  a  Hubbertton  in  South  Pem- 
broke, which  therefore  may  have  the 
u  pronounced  in  the  Welsh  manner 
and  an  Ibberton  in  North  Dorset. 
These  nre  the  nearest  names  I  can  find. 
*  (Syyr,  Ink).  Hnllokar  rives 
(8y3r*er)  and  he  is  particular  in  iden- 
ti^ne  the  sound  with  the  French  », 
Hart  has  (siur)  meaning  (syyr),  p.  167» 
and  Salesbuxy  writes  mnct,  with  the 


There  is  no  woorde 
in  welsh  that  be- 
nnneth     with   t 
being  radicall. 


*  fThuroou,  thtk.  thm^. 

*  (Phat,  dhou.  dhein,  dhts). 

3  (Tom'as,  truun).  see  next  section 
under  Th.  (tree-zyyr,  Daviz  /n). 

*  The  use  of  V  is  ouite  discontinued 
in  Welsh,  and  /  is  always  used  in  its 
place. 

>  No  douht  that  he  meant  the  sound 
of  (trtst,  hirt.  biz't,  Ht'b'erden). 
(Trtst)  still  occurs  in  Scotland,  (htrO 
was  even  then  more  usually  (beri)  but 
is  the  common  Scotch  now,  and  (biz*i) 
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the  Boxuid  of  n,  in  French,  or  U^  wyth  two  prickes  oner  the  heade 
in  Duch,  or  the  Scottish  pronnnciation  of  u^  allndeth  Bomwhat 
nere  ynto  the  soond  of  it  in  Welshe,  thoughe  yet  none  of  them  all, 
doeth  80  exactly  (as  I  thynk)  expresse  it,  as  the  Hebraick  Kubnts 
doeth.* 

For  the  Welsh  u  is  none  other  thing,  bnt  a  meane  sonnde  be- 
twyxte  u  and  y  beyng  Latyne  vowels.'  And  therefore  who  so  enet 
wyll  distinctlye  leame  the  Welsh  sound  of  u  let  hym  once  gene 
eare  to  a  Korthen  Welsh  man,  whan  he  speaketh  in  Welsh,  the 
wordes  that  signifie  in  English  obedient  (or)  *  chaff  singlerly : 
whych  be  these  in  Welshe,  wmdd,  mun,^  And  this  vowell  u  alone 
amonge  all  the  letters  in  Welsh,  swaraeth  in  sound  from  the  tme 
Latino  pronunciation. 

Thys  u  is  more  in  yre  wyth  tb  of  ITorthwales  than  wyth  theim 
of  the  South  parteis :  whose  wryters  abuse  it,  whan  they  wrjrte 
thus,  unynfoTffntm^ 

Ths  $ound  of  JT. 

W  In  Welshe  and  Englyshe  hath  but  one  fygure  and  power, 

though  it  chaunceth  to  haue  .ij.  diners  names :  for  in  !^glish 

ye  call  it  double  uu  and  in  Welshe  we  geue  it  the  [34]  name  of  a 


same  meaning,  pp.  165, 172,  and  in- 
deed tihis  paasage  is  sufficient  to  shew 
that  he  did  not  mean  (mw).  Smith 
and  Bnllokar  both  giye  (Ink). 

^  All  meant  for  the  sound  of  (yy), 
althouffh  at  present  there  are  occasional 
tomi  mfferences  of  sound,  but  not  ac- 
knowledged, French  (yy),  (German  (n), 
Swedish  (vv),  Scotch  (00). 

'  This  of  course  means  that  Sales- 
bmy   pronounced   the   Hebrew  Y^J> 

^Kibbu«),  generally  considered  as  («) 
in  the  same  way  as  Welsh  «;  also  he 
diews  by  writing  the  name  kuitUty  that 
he  gave  the  same  sound  to  the  first 
▼owel  in  the  name,  geuerally  identified 
with  (i).  This  serres  to  shew,  in  con- 
junction with  his  opening  sentence, 
that  his  sound  of  Welsh  u  did  not  much 
differ  from  (i,  t),  and  that  where  he 
uses  it  for  the  representation  of  English 
sounds,  he  oertamly  meant  (i)  or  (»). 

'  It  is  difficult  to  detennine  what 
iOimds  the  Welshman  gave  to  Latin 
^  ff,  because  these  are  precisely  <^a 
Welsh  vowels  about  which  there  is  a 
4iffioulty.  The  next  sentence  but  one, 
however,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  thai 
his  Latin  u  was  (u),  as  it  was  different 
from  the  Welsh ;  but  what  his  Latin 
f,  properly  (y),  may  have  been,  cannot 
be  said,  jlssuming,  howeyer,  that  it 
was  (t),  then  the  mean  sound  ought  to 


be  (t).  By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Davies 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  consultiDg 
three  Welsh  students  at  the  Begenfs 
Park  College  about  the  Welsh  m,  y. 
The  sound  of  m  in  Duw  appeared  to 
be  (t),  in  Uewyrchu  it  was  not  distin- 
guishable from  (i),  in  dechreuad,  ^0- 
leuniy  I  could  not  distin^raish  the  diph- 
thong eu  from  the  English  (ei),  though 
the  sound  of  ai  in  ffair  was  dis- 
tinctly (ai)  and  occasionally  (aai), 
but  ai,  aey  au  were  nearly  if  not 
quite  indistinguishable;  at  most  (ai, 
a^  at}  would  mark  the  distinctionB. 
I  understood  from  Dr.  Davies  that  the 
theoretical  pronunciation  of  u  was  (y), 
and  that  in  solemn  declamation  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  preserve  the  sounds 
but  that  usually  u  became  (ii,  i)  or 
even  (t).  This  is  perfectly  similar  to 
the  common  German  substitution  of 
(ii)  for  (yy)  in  the  pronunciation  of 
weir  «,  an  alteration  never  made  in 
French.  In  Danish  and  Swedish  the 
y,  theoretically  (y),  becomes  (i)  or, 
to  my  ear,  practically  («,  i). 

*  Theoretically  {^*y^  fyayn), 
practically  (ttvtdh  u*stn)  or  even 
(iiv'tdh,  li'si'n)  which  latter  sounds, 
perfeotlv  easy  to  English  omns,  would 
be  intelligible  throughout  Wales. 

*  This  refers  only  to  the  orthography. 
See  below  under  f. 
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syngle  u  but  than  eoundyng  it  after  the  Ladne  pronuciatio  or  eUs 
88  you  now  sounde  your  oo»^ 

But  the  lesser  Greeke  o  ioyned  togyther  wyth  the  Greke  y  made 
a  diphthong,*  or  Hebraic  Vau  cum  puneto  sehurek  in  venire  f  either 
00  in  these  English  vocables :  booke,  looke,  boorde,  woorde/  shall 
rather  expresse  hys  name,  than  hys  proper  nature. 

But  hys  owne  power,  and  peculier  office  in  Welshe,  shall  there 
no  letter  nor  letters  more  preciselye  set  it  forth  than  the  w  it  selfe, 
or  00  wyth  the  Englysh  pronunciation.  For  all  thoughe  the  Ger- 
maynes  vse  a  w  yet  in  some  wordes  sounde  they  it  (to  my  hearing) 
as  the  forther  u  were  a  vowel,  and  the  latter  o  consonant,'  wher 
we  the  Britons  sounde  both  ««  wholy  togyther  as  one  vowell,  wyth- 
out  anye  seuerall  distinction,  but  beynge  alwayes  eyther  the  foither 
or  the  latter  parte  of  a  dyphthonge  in  Englyshe  on  thys  wyse : 
wyth  aw :  and  in  Welshe  as  thus :  wyth^  awen.^ 

And  though,  as  I  sayd  before,  I  fynde  in  som  auncient  writers 
6  for  vv,  yet  in  other  I  find  w  in  words  now  vsually  written  w*  v  or 
/  as  eithaw,  for  eithav  or  &ithaf.  In  which  kynde  of  wordes,  bycause 
they  of  Southwales  vse  yet  to  kepe  y^  pronuciatio  of  it,  saying  tavvly 
where  we  saye  tavlu  or  fafiu  [jacioj),  I  doe  rather  vse  for  the  more 
indifferencie  to  wryte  v  than  /,  eve  that  they  may  the  more  aptly 
resolue  [35]  it  into  their  woonted  vowell  tw,  and  we  maye  sounde 
the  same  after  our  more  consonaunt  acceptation.  But  contraryly, 
we  saye  deunydd  where  they  sound  devnydd  or  defnydd  [substantiaj, 
and  some  corrupters  dmvydd. 

The  sound  of  X, 

X  Is  not  founde  as  yet  in  the  Welshe  Alphabet :  For  the  Velshe 
speache  hath  no  neede  of  hys  office :  because  that  suche  Walshe 
woordes  as  be  deducted  of  the  Latine,  tume  their  x  into  «,  as  doe 
these :  n6«,  estenna,  e»commun^  eitrany  hicses,  eseuso,  eseutio^  Sas  or 
8aisy  which  come  of  noxy  extendoy  exeommunicatusy  exiransusy  huex^ 
tu8y  excmoy  exoutioy  Saxo. 

comprehend,  and  the  difficulty  iB  in- 
creased by  the  misprint  o,  for  tf  or  a. 
He  diyides  ta,  as  he  prints  it,  into  9«, 
which  he  immediately  calls  uu^  but 
which  of  these  two  letters  he  corndders 
"the  forther"  and  which  the  "latter,*" 
is  not  plain.  The  best  I  can  make  oat 
is,  that  he  heard  German  to  as  (tq), 
thus  wann  =  (yuan),  nearly  (rwan)  or 
perhaps  (yu^an).  The  last  is  not  a  Terr 
inapt  way  of  representing^  (bhan),  and 
one  which  I  haye  heard  giyen  by  many 
persons,  as  the  best  means  of  incQcating 
the  sound  of  initial  (bh)  to  £nglish  or 
French  speakers. 

•  Here,  in  wyth,  yy  is  in  the  "  forther** 
part,  and  in  awm  in  the  "  latter"  part 
of  the  diphthong,  which  ought  to  make 
Salesbury's  German  w  »=  (uy),  aa 
(uyan),  which  being  diasyllabic  ia  im- 


^  Meaning  (uu,  u). 

*  Modem  Greek  pronunciation  (uu) 
for  ov. 

'  Hebrew  pyiii^  (shuureex*),  mean- 
ing '1  =  (uuj. 

*  (Buuk,  luuk,  buurd,  wuurd).  Bul- 
lokar  and  Gill  also  nye  (luuk),  the  short- 
ening of  the  yowef  into  (luk)  or  rather 
(Ittk)  is  quite  modern.  North  country 
pronunciation  is  still  (luuk),  though 
Mr.  Melyille  Bell  and  Mr.  Murray 
consider  the  difference  between  the 
Scotch  and  south  country  sounds  to  be 
merely  qualitatiye,  the  former  (luk), 
the  latter  (luk).  Gill  has  (wurd), 
Butler  (wuurd,  wurdj.  JBoorde  was 
t^e  spelling  at  that  time  for  board,  as 
in  the  Fromptorium,  Leyins  has  boird, 
and  Butler  pronounces  (buurd]j. 

*  The  meaning  of  this  is  difficult  to 
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The  englishe  Seolen  toneaes 
be  manieilously  tormented  in 
soQdyng  of  the  Greke  fpsilo 
and  yet  atain  not  to  the  right 
sound.' 


%  Theg&undqfT. 

Y  Is  sounded  in  'Welsh,  as  it  is  in  these  English  wordes:  yn, 

iynne,  y«,  thynne^  wynne.^  Keyther 
yet  as  it  is  sounded  of  the  commune 
people  in  anye  of  these  two  woordes 
followyng :  vvyde,  vw/nge}  Also  y 
beyng  a  woorde,  conntemayleth  the 
sygn&cation  of  the  in  Englysh,  and 
of  Z«  in  Frenche,  or  of  the  Articles  Ha^  Ho,  in  Hebme  and  Greeke, 
as  thus :  y  dyn,  whose  proper  sygnification  in  Englyshe  is  not  com- 
munlye  vsed,  except  a  man  shoulde  saye,  the  person :  [36]  hut 
Ze  homme  shall  weU  declare  it  to  any  that  shal  be  skilled  in  the 
Prench :  And  by^meanes  hereof  we  vse  to  expresse  the  excellencie 
that  the  Euangelistes  attribute  to  lesusy  when  they  adde  the  Greeke 
article  thereto :  whych  they  seeme  aduisedly  to  do,  omitting  to 
write  it  when  they  speake  in  the  name  of  the  lewes  or  Gentiles. 

The  sound  of  Z. 
Z  In  Welsh  is  Ynknowen,  in  so  muche  that  it  was  neuer  placed  in 


poflsible.  As  Salesbnry  does  not  recog- 
nize (j)  he  also  does  not  recogpize  (w), 
hence  wyth  aw  =  with  awe,  is  to  him 
(nt'th  an),  not  (wtth  an).  It  is  hope- 
less to  look  for  Sj^reement  npon  this 
point  of  theory.    Supr&  p.  613,  n.  2. 

^  (Jn,  stn,  iz,  thin,  w»n).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  these  words  because  ain,  thin, 
win,  also  occur  in  Smith.  Mr.  E. 
Jones  remarks  :  '*  Fhas  two  sounds  in 
"Welsh,  and  it  is  the  only  letter  that 
has  two  sounds.  In  monosyllables  as 
dyn  it  is  nearly =ee  £ng.  as  deen  (diin), 
in  polysyllables  as  dynion=u  in  biU 
(ddu'ion). "  On  which  Dr.  Davies 
observes,  "rather  •  in  hint"  =  (dmion). 
In  the  examination  of  this  sound  as 
pronounced  by  the  Welsh  students  at 
Regents  Park  College,  (supr&  p.  761, 
note  3,)  the  word  dynion  seemed  more 
like  (d^n-ion)  than  (dan'ion),  but  I 
noted  the  following  pronunciations,  ^^<f 
(gad),  yn  y  (an  a),  trwyddo  (truu'tdho), 
ynddo  (au'dho)  bywyd  (bau'td),  sydd 
(fliidh),  Uewyrchu  (Ihhewarkh'i),  tyioy' 
Ihoeh  (tawalhh'ukh^  and  (tawtmb'ukh) 
in  North  Wales ;  tne  words  are  all  in 
John  i.,  \-6.  According  to  Dr.  Davies 
the  theoretical  sound  in  all  places  is  (9), 
-which  is  aimed  at  in  solemn  or  stately 
style,  but  in  South  Wales  the  universal 
sound  is  (i,  f).  In  Nortb  Wales  (a, «), 
or  (a,  t)  are  heard.  The  sound  maj 
be  (^).  The  sound  (a),  or  (a),  is 
quite  familiar.  Salesbury  evidently 
only  knew  cne  sound,  and  it  is  im- 


portant with  reeard  to  his  English 
to  be  sure  that  he  did  not  know  the 
sound  (e),  which  we  do  not  find  recog- 
nized in  English  till  the  xviith  century, 
see  p.  174.  The  following  are  the 
rules  usuallyaccepted  for  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Welsh  y.  In  the  mono- 
syllables dy,  dydy  dyt,  fy,  myn,  y,  yd, 
ydd,  ym,  yn,  yr,  ys,  it  is  pronounced 
ja),  in  all  other  monosyllables  (y).  In 
nnal  syllables  it  is  always  (y).  In  the 
prefix  eyd,  and  sometimes  wn,  as 
oydeistedd,  eynoesoedd,  and  in  adjectives 
and  adverbs  prefixed  as  eryf-arfoy,  it 
is  also  (y).  After  u'  it  is  generally  {y) 
as  ytoynfyd,  mwynhdu,  bwyta,  but  to 
this  rule  there  are  several  exceptions 
especially  if  u^  is  short  or  follows  a 
vowel,  as  ehtoymu,  ehtoyau,  lletoyrehu, 
tytpyllu,  awyddu,  ewyllya  in  which  it 
is  (a).  In  fSl  other  cases  not  specified 
in  these  rules  it  is  (a). 

•  (Wdd,  weind).  /  The  first  word 
is  clear,  but  the  second  is  doubtAil. 
Wynge  should =«7f  11^,  which  was  cer- 
tainly called  (wtq) .  There  is  a  Norfolk 
word  wingt  to  shrivel,  in  Wright's 
Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial 
English,  but  that  is  probably  (wmdgh). 
Most  likely  wynge  is  a  misprint  for 
vvynde,  which,  even  as  a  substentive, 
IB  called  (weiod)  by  Bullokar,  and 
(waind)  by  Gill. 

'  The  Greek  v  was  originally  (y),  but 
was  (i)  at  the  time  Salesbury  wrote. 
What  he  alludes  to  in  this  marginal 
observation  is  not  dear. 
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any  Welshe  woord  hytlieTto  :^  Neither  needed  I  once  to  speake 
of  it,  but  because  I  would  put  tbe  reader  ytterly  out  of  doubt  in 
this  behalfe.  How  be  it,  s  may  conueniently  hereafter  be  ysurj^ed 
in  woordes  borowed  of  straunge  tongues,  euen  that  they  keeping 
their  orthographis^  maye  the  more  apparantlye  declare  them  selues, 
at  the  least,  to  the  learned. 

Of  the  Ahhreutattoru, 

[Thif  section, hag  no  interest]  ...[37] 

[38]    Jmotation.    [This  alM>  has  no  interest] [39] 

[40]  J.  hrteff  reUrBoU  of  aU  the  rulet  hefore^  with  eertayne  Mer 

additi4ms  thereto  pertayning. 


A  oompariso  of  the  pronnnti- 
ation  of  the  letters  in  Welshe, 
to  the  prommciatio  of  the 
Qreeke  and  Hebrae  letters. 


/V  Is  most  ynlyke  of  pronounciation 

to  the  Hebrues  Aieph. 
B  most  entirely  resembleth  the  nature 
of  Beth. 

C  and  K  be  not  ynlyke  in  sound  vnto  Caph  and  Koph,  * 
Chy  ehif  eheth  and  caph  wyth  raphe,*  be  of  one  sounde. 
2)  soundeth  as  DaUthj  Dagheeeata^ 
Ld  oontayneth  the  power  but  of  one  letter,  and  that  of  Bhelta,  or 

of  dhaleth  not  daggeeeet.^ 
[41]  E  is  much  spoken  after  the  sounde  of  the  vowels  Segcl  or 

Epeihn} 
F  and  Beth  wythout  the  poynt  Baggee  or  the  Grek  Veta  be  as  one 

in  sounde.^ 
/  (or)  ph  agre  ia  pronunciation  with  the  Qreke  Phg  or  the  He- 

braick/?^  not  poynted  wyth  Bagee,* 
O  is  sounde  as  Oimel  or  the  Dutch  g* 
H  and  th'  aspiration  He  be  equal  in  power.  ^® 
/  in  euerye  poynt  agreeth  wyth  the  Gbeke  lota,^ 
L  Zatnedh,  and  Zamhdha,  disagre  not  in  sound." 
Zl  oountreuayleth  ZaifUfda  comming  before  lotaJ* 
M  Nf  Mem  iVtin  and  Ifg  Ny  differ  not  in  sound.^* 


>  Hence  in  his  transcript  of  English 
words  the  sound  of  (z)  must  be  given 
to  his  «  when  necessary,  as  indicated  by 
other  authorities. 

•a«(k)int|3=(l^ph),p=(x)in 
Hip  =  (Kooph). 

s  That  is  3  without  the  dagesh  point 

i^  =  (d).  »n=(dh),J=(dh). 

•  7^ap  »  (seeghool*)  is  the  short  (e), 

c  was  the  same. 

'  a  =  (bh),  /3=(t)  or  (bh),  snprii  p. 
618.  E.  A.  Sophocles  (Eomaio  Gram- 
mar accompanied  by  a  Chrestomathy 
with  a  Tocabulary,  Hartford,  U.S.  1842, 
and  without  the  yocabulary,  London, 
Trfibner  1868)  distinctly  assigns  (bh) 


as  the  modem  pronunciation  of  fL 
Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte  saya 
that  this  is  a  mistake,  ana  that  the 
Constantinopolitan  Greeks  inyaiiably 
say  fy).  See  remarks  on  Icelandic  9* 
supra  p.  549. 

B  ^B(f)  or  (ph)  sea  ii^ri  p.  618, 

note  2;  b»(ph). 

•  I =(g),  German  ^ao(g)  ganenDy. 

"  n=(H). 

11  "Except  in  beiuff  oocasionally  a 
consonant  as  (j). — ^B.D." 

»  Xie(li),  see  aborep.  766,  note  8, 
and  p.  767|  note  1. 
^  t^lffk  re(m,  n). 
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0  and  Omega  shall  sound  as  one.^ 

P  doeth  as  well  imitate  Phe  and  Phy  in  sonnd  as  in  other  conditions.* 

R  hath  a  pecnliar  concinnitie  with  RHo} 

B  Sameeh  and  Sigma  may  go  togyther  well  inongh  for  their  tone/ 

T  soimdeth  as  Teth  or  Tav  dageiset  in  the  Hehrew/ 

Th  hath  the  very  sonnd  of  Theta  or  Too  hauing  no  Dage*} 

Fbeyng  consonants  soundeth  as  Beth  wythonte  Dagee  or  as  Veta 

doeth.' 
V  heyng  yowell  is  read  as  KibitU  and  not  much  vnlyke  ynto 

TpeiUm,^ 
J"  hath  the  verye  sound  Tpeihn*^ 

^  What  fwrther  eaneinnitie  the  Lettere  in  Welsh  eha/ue  wyth  the 

Oreeke  Lettere. 
[This  only  eomeB  to  dividing  the  coxmoiumts  as  follows :]  [42] 

The  thynne  letters  he  these,  eorh^  hptl. 
The  thycke  letters  are  these,  eh  ph  U. 
The  middle  letters  he  these,  g  v  dd. 

Of  the  eounde  ofch,  g,  f. 
.  These   thre  letters  cA,  g,  4  haue  neuer  the 

St  wirietteT       ^®  sounde  in  the  Welshe  tong,  as  they  haue  in 

these  Englysh  wordes,  eherey  gentle,  laoke,^ 

[43]     Of  contraction  vsed  in  teelshe, 
[This  lectioxL  possesses  no  interest]. 

Ofaecente, 

The  ohseruation  of  aceente  is  it  that  shall  do  muche  towarde  the 
attaynyng  of  the  natiue  pronunciaton  of  any  language,  in  so  muche 
that  somtyme  the  alteration  of  aceente  shal  altere  also  the  significa- 
tion of  the  word,  as  in  these  woordes  in  Greke :  Ifeoe,  Tomoif 
pharos,  and  these  in  Welshe :  gwydd,  gwyU,  gwyr :  and  in  Eng- 
lishe :  these,  differ,  prouide,  denge,  &c,^ 

1  O  =  (oo)  in  modem  En^hsh  pro-  *  0,  n=(th). 

nnndation  of  Greek,  bnt  (oo)  in  modem  ^  Snprii  p.  747»  n.  6,  and  p.  76i,  n.  7. 

GKreek,  8apr&  p.  523,  as  in  modem  ^  KMtaiiete  is  kubuts  on  p.  761, 

W6lsl^  where  pob  peth  is  called  (poob  where  see  note  2.    Greek  v  s  ^),  for- 

peeth)  not  (poob  peth),  and  the  older  merly  (?). 

English,  p.  96.  >  (Tdieer,  dzhent-l,  Dzhak). 

^  The  means  B =(p),  bat  what  does  '^^  laios  young,  fcJj  fresh  land,  fallow 

phff  mean  ?    It  should  be  ^,  but  that  and  the  Ionic  gen.  of  pws  a  ship;  rSyuos 

has  been  already  appropriated  to  JT  =  a  cut,  a  piece  out  off,  TOfiAi  cutting, 

(/).    Probably  phy  is  a  misprint  for  diarp ;  ^Sipos  any  large  piece  of  cloth, 

Pff=it.  a  cloth,  sheet,  shroud,  cloak,  ^ctpof 

s  The  ''peculiar  concinnitie"  refers  lighthouse  from  the  island  ^ipos.    In 

perhaps  to  the  aspirated  form  b  which  the  first  three  words  the  position  of  the 

Salesburv  accepts  as  his  rr^  modem  rhy  accent  mark  causes  a  difference  in  mo- 

now  (*rH)  rather  than  (rh).  dem  Greek  pronunciation,  ^'os,  neos*, 

*  D,  0*  taken  as  =  (s),  as  they  were  to'mos,  tomos')but  both  the  latter  words 

certainly  then  pronounced  though  the  are  (fa'ros).    £ut  the  accent  mark  in 

determination  of  the  original   sound  Welsh     is    only  used     to    indicate 

of  each  letter  presents  difficulties.  length,  and  is  generally  omitted  both 

«  tD  =  (0>  A  =  (t),  they  are  generally  in  printed  books  (eTcn  dictionaries)  and 

eonfounded.  writing.      Q^ydd  (guu'jrdh)  pasture 
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(Urtayne  EngUAe  toardei  wh&r  of  ye  may  y other  the  Wehhe  prontm- 

ciation  of  the  letters. 

Archangell,  Beynge,  Called,  Michaely   Discomfyted  *Dde,  'Euer 

*Eillaynoi]s.  Fend,  Gget  Himi  Itcli  I-eldynge,  Kest, 

^^^      Laye,  Mellett,  Munnurynge,  Not  Ouer,  Preuayled, 

Ffor  V        Bauenyng,    Horrible,    Satan,   Tonnented,  Thorowe, 

XJaliant,  Busines,  "Worthye,  TIL^ 

Certaine  wordee  wherin  the  letters  he  most  mlikely  sounded  to  Welshe 

pronunciation  of  them. 

[44]  All,  Combe,  Dombe,  Ceasse,  Cyue,  Checke,  Adder,  ELe, 
Fyshe,  Gender,   Engyn,   Humour,    Honour,   In,   lanndice,   Fall, 

*Osyll,  Beason,  Season,  Thomas,  Thauies  IniMj 
The  blAcke  byrd      That,  Vncle,  Ydle,  Synging.* 

The  siyn^ieatian  of  A.  in  Welsh. 
[This  bas  no  reference  to  pronnnciation.] 

The  signification  of  Y. 
[This  bae  bIbo  no  reference  to  pronnnciation.] 


gTonnd  that  baa  been  formerly  plough- 
ed; a  weayer,  gyjydd  (gwyydh)  wood, 
or  a  weaver's  loom ;  gwyll  (gnn*ylhb) 
a  hag,  goblin,  ghost;  gwyU  (gwalhh) 
shade;  gwgr  {gwryyt)  obliqne,  sloping, 

see  snprii  p.  726 ;  gwyr  (gwiir)  fresh 
Tigorons  verdant.  The  English  exam- 
ples are  more  difficult;  diffisr  is  pro- 
bably differ  defir  ;  prauide  is  nnintel- 
ligible  lor  only  provide  occurs,  not 
prdvide,  though  we  have  prSvident, 
Mr.  Brock  suggests  that  prSuide  may 
be  meant  for  proved  ;  denye  only  occurs 
as  denff^  but  denier  is  both  tUnier  a 
French  coin,  accented  denier'  (deneer*) 
in  Shakspere,  Richard  III.,  act  1,  sc.  2, 
last  speech,  y.  252 — the  other  two 
passages  in  which  it  occurs  are  in 
prose, — and  denier  one  who  denies. 

^  These  words  seem  to  be,  Archangel 
(ark-an-dzhel),  being  (bii-tq),  eaUed 
(kaul-ed),  Michael  (Meik^elP),  die- 
eofufited  (diskum-ftted),  the  (dhe),  ever 
(ever),  vUlanoue  (ytl'anus),  Jlend 
(feend),  get  (get),  him  (htm),  itch  (iiab), 
yielding  (jiud*»q),  keat  tins  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  Spenser's  word  **whicn 
forth  she  kest,'^  F.  Q.  6,  12,  15,  it  is 
more  probably  an  error  for  kiet^kieeed, 
but  the  worn  is  doubtful;  lay  (lai), 
wtellett  has  the  second  /  battered  ana 


looks  like  meltettj  but  the  /  is  plainer 
in  the  GrenyiUe  copy,  it  is  possibly 
meant  for  millet  (m»l*et),  mifrmiir- 
ing  (mur-murtq),  not  (not),  over 
(cover,  oyer),  prevailed  (prevaild*), 
ravening  (ravent^)?  horrible,  (Hor'ibli, 
Satan  (saa*tan),  tormented  (torment*ed;, 
thorough  (thurn),  valiant  (val-jant), 
bueineee  (btz'tnes),  worthy  (wurthH;, 
ill  (tl). 

>  Probably  aU  (aul),  comb  (kuum)  as 
a  hill,  dumb  (dum),  eeaee  (sees),  eieve  ? 
<<  as  water  in  a  mW '  Much  ado,  act  5,  sc 
1,  y.  6,  1623  ed.,  (sty),  eheek  (tdiek), 
adder  (ad-er),  eel  (iilY^A  {fiiBk)^  gender 
(dzhend-er),  engine  (eu'dzhtn),  huenoutr 
(Hyymur),  hwwur  (on-ur),  in  (t'n)?. 
jaundice  (azhaun*dtB),/0//  (&ul) ;  oeyU 
is  explained  in  the  margin  as  the  black'- 
birdf  which  answers  to  the  oueyll  of 
Levins,  owsyl  of  Huloet,  the  modem 
oueel  or  outsel  (uuz'el)  is  sometimes  used 
for  a  blackbird  merula  vulgaris^  though 
more  commonly  for  the  watcnr  ousel, 
dipper,  water  crow  or  pyet  merula 
aquatieoy  einelue  aquatieue^  reaton^ 
(reez'un),  eeaeon  (seez*nn),  Thomae 
(Tom-as),  Thaiviee  Inn  (Davtz  tn),  that 
(dhat),  unele  (uok'l)  or  perhaps  (nuc^ki) 
see  p.  744,  ana  note  2 ;  idle  (eid*!), 
(stnozh'tq)  eingeing  because  (siq*^ 
would  be  like  the  Welch  sound  of  the 
letters. 
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[46]  . ...  %  A  g0fMraU  rtdefor  the  readyng  of  W$Uh. 

T  Hongh  there  be  diuers  precepts  here  tofore  wrytten  of  the  Welsh 
pronunciatioii  of  the  letters,  I  would  thinke  it  not  ouermuch  dis- 
sonant, nor  yet  to  wyde  from  the  purpose,  to  admonishe  you  in 
thys  behalfe,  that  is,  that  you  ought  not  to  reade  the  Welsh  accord- 
jng  as  ye  do  the  Englyshe  or  French,  but  euen  after  the  reading 
of  the  latin.  For  in  reading  English  or  French,  ye  do  not  rede 
some  wordes  so  fully  as  they  be  wrytten. 

And  in  many  other  ye  seme  to  sound  the  siUables  more  frilly 
tha  the  expressed  letters  do  giue.  Which  maner  of  reading  is  so 
Ytterlye  eschued  in  Welsh,  as  ye  perceyue  it  to  be  exactly  obserued 
of  them  that  perfitely  reade  the  Latine  tonge :  Nei[46]ther  do  I 
meane  here  to  cal  them  perfite  and  Latinelike  Eeaders  as  many  as 
do  reade  angnWy  mdgntts,  for  agmu,  magnm,  ingnis,  for  ignU^  sofUus^ 
for  sanetus,  savvl,  for  sal:  sowl,  for  sol:  and  for  tnihi,  meiehei:  and 
egow^  for  ego:  tuw  for  tu :  and  quith  l%git\  in  stede  of  quid  legit,  &c.^ 
Therefore  ye  must  leame  to  rorget  such  maner  of  pronunciation! 
agaynst  ye  prepare  your  seines  to  reade  y®  Welsh.  Moreouer,  ye 
ought  to  know,  that*  these  wordes:  dringo  [scandere],  gwingo 
[ctdcitrare],  kgnga  [sermo],  mgngen  [juba],  angled  freprehensio], 
angred  [inndelitM],  and  the  most  part  of  suche  like  Welsh  wordes, 
hauing  ng  in  them,  and  being  of  moe  Billables  then  one,  shal  be 
red  as  these  English  wordes  be  (but  ye  must  admit  them  to  be  red 
now  as  of  two  sillables  euery  word)  Egnges,  rynges,  hryngeth^  syngethi 
For  euen  as  ye  do  not  rede  them  Kyn-gesj  rgn-ges,  hryn-geth,  syn- 
geth :  but  rather  in  thys  wyse,  Kyng-es^  ryng-es^  iryng-eth,  syng-eth :' 
euen  so  do  we  sound  dring-o,  and  not  drifi-go :  gwing-o,  not 
gwin-go:  myng-en  and  not  myn-^en.  Albeit,  yet  as  ng  may  be 
seuered  and  parted  in  this  Englysh  word  syn-geth  (but  the  signifi- 
cation altred)'  so  haue  we  some  wordes  in  Welsh  (when  they  are 
spoken)  in  whom  the  sillables  may  be  seuered  in  n^,  as  in  these : 
aif^erthf  Uan-gwrn^  tringyrch^  &c. 

rrhen  follow  seven  entire  pages  and  two  portions  of  paces  of  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Collingbom  speaking  of  the  adyantages  to  Welshmen  of  Teaming  English,  the 
low  state  of  Welsh  literatore,  &c.,  with  many  wordy  digressions,  and  ending  thns :] 

[64]  But  now  M,  CoUnghome,  least  peraduenture,  where  I 
thynke  my  selfe  but  familiarlye  to  talke  here  wyth  you,  and  other 


^  Agnus  magnus  (aq'nns  maq*nns), 
iffnis  (»q*ntiB),    sanetus   (sant'osu    sml 
(sanl),  9ol  (soonl),  mihi  (mei'khei^  com* 
tiie   present  Scotch  sonm 


^'oon,  ega)  see  p.  744,  iu  (tyy),  quid 
jit  (kwtth  lii-dztth  P).  "  The  Scandi- 
nayians  hare  lost  the  sonnd  (qg),  hoth 
medial  and  final  .  .  .  Hence  (q)  is 
regnlarly  represented  hy  it^,  or  by  n  in 
nkf  or  py  ^  in  gn,  according  to  the 
German  school  tradition  (ahbreyiations 


like  mang  for  moffnua  in  the  popnlar 
dialect).  This  gn  forms  a  part  oi  the 
receiyed  pronunciation  in  Swedish, 
where  the  frequent  combination  ffn  is 
idways  assimilated  to  (qn),  forming 
an  accidental  analogy  with  the  mn 
which  arises  from  an  original  fii,  bn 
pn  P"--Bapp,  Phys.  der  Spr.  3,  241. 

*  (Ktqz,  riqz,  brti^'eth,  stq'eth), 

*  (Stndzh'eth)  =  singes,    most   pro- 
bably. 
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my  familiars  (as  my  meanyng  is  none  other  in  deede)  some  thaiik- 

les  taimter  entermeddle  and  say  ynto  me,  alludyng  to  that  mocke 

of  IHoffmes,  0  viri  MyndiportM  occktdire,  ne  quando  vrhs  vm^« 

egrediatur^  meanyng  this  therby,  0  my  good  Mend  haue 

done  with  your  Welsh  confabulation,  haue  done ; 

for  els  your  ioly  prooemton,  and 

your  goodlj  pdrergan  shalbe 

longer  then  all  your 

booke  besyde. 

Here 

therefore  at  the 

last  I  make 

an  end. 

TI  2r  I  8 

[The  colophon  oonsiBts  of  three  crescent  moons  interwoven,,  with  the  word  US 
in  the  central  one  of  the  four  inner  intersticeSf  and  the  word  v3  in  each  of  the 
three  outer  openings  .between  the  horns  of  the  crescent,  evidently  referring  to 
Psahn  72,  y.  7:  0!)^  x^'^^?  (8ad  b'lii'  j«ree*aA),  so  long  as  tha  moon  endnvBtik, 
literally,  nntil  (Sailure-of  moon.] 

§2. 
William  Saksburp'a  Account  of  English  Pronunciation^  1547. 

The  Welsh  text  of  the  Introduction  to  Salesbury's  Dictionary 
is  here  reproduced  literatim  with  aU  the  errors,  misprints,  false 
collocations  of  letters,  antique  spelling,  of  the  original,  but  without 
the  long  f,  and  in  Roman  type  in  lieu  of  black  letter.  Those  who 
are  interested  in  antiquarian  Welsh  will  prefer  seeing  it  in  this 
form,  and  wiU  be  better  pleased  to  set  it  right  for  themselves  than 
to  have  it  reduced  to  form  and  order  for  tliem,  while  the  English 
translation  will  enable  the  English  reader  to  dispense  with  the 
Welsh.     English  and  Foreign  words  are  italicised 

There  are  two  perfect  copies  of  this  work  in  the  British  Museum, 
one  in  the  general  library  (628,  f,  25),  and  one  in  the  Grenville 
Library  (7512).  The  volume  is  a  small  quarto,  7^  by  5^  inches, 
including  the  margin ;  the  letter-press,  without  the  neadline,  mea- 
tiuing  6^  by  df  inches.  It  is  in  black  letter,  unpaged.  The 
signatures  are :  none  to  the  first  sheet,  Bi.  Bii.  Biii.  G.i.  Cii,  and 
then,  after  a  blank  leaf,  the  signatures  go  from  A  to  S,  the  last 
letter  having  only  6  pages.  The  title  occupies  the  fir^  page»  su^ 
is  in  English  only,  as  follows : 

A  Dictionary  in  Englyflie  and  Welfhe  moclie  neo^- 
fary  to  all  fuche  WelDiemen  as  wil  fpedly  leame  the 
englyfhe  tongue  thought  vnto  the  kynges  maielUe  veiy 
mete  to  be  lette  fortne  to  the  vfe  of  his  graces  fub- 
iectes  in  Wales :  wherevnto  is  prefixed  a  litle  treatyfe  of 
the  englyfhe  pronunciacion  of  the  letters,  by  Wyllyam 
Salesbury. 
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The  colophon  is 

^    Imprynted  at  London  in  Fofter  lane,  by  me  lohn 
Waley  (1547).  Cum  priuikgio  adimprimendum  8olum.{'^^ 

Immediately  after  the  title  is  a  dedication  in  English  only :  ''  To 
the  Moost  Yictorionfe  &  Eedowhtede  prince  Henry  theyght  by 
the  grace  of  God  Xynge  of  Englande,  Fraunce  and  Irelande  de- 
fender of  the  fayfche  And  of  the  Churche  of  Englande  and  aUb  of 
Irelande  in  erthe  the  fupreame  Hedde  be  al  pjofperitye  in  con- 
tinnaU  hononr."  This  dedication  extends  over  three  pages,  and  con- 
cludes :  **  Yonre  poore  and  hnmble  fubiecte  Wyllyam  Salelburye." 

Then  follows  the  address  to  the  reader,  occupying  fire  pages. 
The  beginning  of  each  page  is  marked  in  the  following  transcript 
by  a  black  figure  in  brackets  as  [5]i  and  in  numbering  the  pages 
of  the  book  I  reckon  the  title  as  p.  1,  and  the  back  of  it  as  p.  2. 
On  p.  11  commences  the  actual  treatise  on  the  sounds  of  the  letters, 
and,  counting  the  two  blaak  pages  at  the  end  of  the  third  sheet, 
on  p.  25  begins  the  dictionary  itself  of  which  the  first  page  is 
annexed  as  a  specimen,  shewing  the  arrangement  in  four  columns 
and  the  many  Welsh  words  left  untranslated.  Indeed,  as  may  be 
expected,  it  is  extremely  deficient,  but  it  extends  to  141  pages. 

The  English  translation  of  the  Welsh  address  to  the  reader  and 
account  of  English  Pronunciation  was  kindly  made  by  Mr.  E.  Jones, 
of  the  Hibernian  Schools,  liveipool,  and  obligingly  revised  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Davies,  of  Eegent's  Park  College,  London,  one  of  the 
Council  of  the  Philologicd  Society.  "So  attempt  has  been  made  to 
imitate  Salesbmys  quaintness  of  language,  but  the  meaning  of  the 
words  is  given  as  carefully  as  possible.  Li  this  English  traiudationy 
where  Ssdesbury  cites  an  English  word  in  the  spelling  of  the 
time,  it  is  printed  in  small  capitals,  Ifis  pronunciation  in  Welsh 
characters  is  subjoined  in  italics,  and  then  the  interpretation  which 
I  give  to  that  phonetic  transcript  is  added  in  palaeotype  in  a  paren- 
thesis, and  when  Salesbury  gives  no  phonetic  transcript,  the  con- 
jectured palaeotypic  form  is  given.  If  Salesbury  adds  the  meaning 
in  Welsh  this  is  subjoined  also  in  Italics,  and  a  translation  of  it 
into  Latin  is  annexed  in  brackets.  When  Salesbury  gives  no  trans- 
lation the  Latin  is  stUl  added.  Thus:  '^laddbs  lad-S^  (lad'er)  yacol 
[scala],'*  give  the  old  English  spelling  LAnDBE,  Salesbury's  phonetic 
Welsh  transcript  lad-dr,  the  palaeotypic  meaning  of  the  same 
(lad'er),  the  Welsh  translation  of  the  original  word  yaeol,  and  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  Welsh  translation  [scala].  Eeferences  are 
added  throughout  to  the  page  in  which  the  passage  is  quoted  or  in 
which  illustrative  remarks  occur,  and  these  are  inclosed  in  a  paren- 
thesis thus  (p.  61),  meaning,  supr&  page  61.  This  will  avoid  the 
necessity  of  subjoining  footnotes.  After  the  specimen  of  the  dic- 
tionary is  added  an  alphabetical  Hst  of  all  the  words  of  which  Sales- 
bury gives  or  indicates  the  pronunciation,  in  this  or  the  foregoing 
tract,  with  a  reference  to  the  different  pages  in  this  book  where  it 
is  to  be  found,  supplementing  the  references  in  the  text. 
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[6]  1[  Wyllyam  Salesburi  with  j  darlleawdr. 

Onid  odit  ddarlleydd  bonheddigaidd   nid  angliyfisylltbell  Tywei 
ddangoB  a  datclario  pa  lesaad  pa  Yudd  a  phwy  broffit  a  ddelsai 
ir  neb  a  dreuliai  ddim  amser  with  ddallen  a  mefyiiaw  ar  y  llyfer 

hwn  Oni  byssei  ddarfod  or  blaen  i  omwchel- 
Awduidot    y   Uyuer       ^^     ^^^^    harglwydd    Trenhin    ay    gyncor 

SSiot  y**Slmiiin^y       edrych  amaw  ai  dderbyn  eissoes  yn  lowedic 
gan  dduw.  g3nniadwy  o  help  a  chanhoithwy  l^chwyniad 

tywysogaeth  at  laith  saesoiaec  A  chaa  vod 
befyd  Uywadraeth  kalon  brenhin  (vegys  y  kyttystia  lystrythur  Ian) 
drwy  law  ddew,  yr  hwn  a  gatwo  eu  ras  yn  hirhoedloc  Iwyddianus 
fiynadwy  Amen.  Onid  beUach  i  nessau  tu  ar  peth  ky^itiaf  a 
chyssonaf  yngan  a  sonio  am  tanaw  yn  y  yangre  hon  Sef  er  mwyn 
Eymbry  or  nid  oes  gantont  angwanec  o  ddyfynder  athrowlythyr 
onid  medry  o  yraidd  ddew,  ddarllen  iaith  eu  mameu  ir  hai  hynny 
yn  vnic  o  chwenychant  vegys  y  dylent  vynny  kyfiwyddyt  i  ddiurllen 
a  deall  iaith  Saesnec  iaith  heddyw  yrddedic  o  bob  rhyw  oreaddysc 
iaith  gyflawn  o  ddawn  a  buddygoliaeth  ac  iaith  nid  chwaith 
anhawdd  i  dyscy  Tegys  y  may  pop  nassiwn  yn  i  hyfedyr  ddyscy  eb 
edrych  yn  Uygat  y  boen  nar  gost  ac  yn  angenrheitiach  i  ni  r 
Kymbry  no  neb  wrthei  er  esceuluset  genym  am  y  peth :  Ir  bai 
an  nyscedic  hyny  meddaf  yd  yscrifenned  h3mo  wan[6]atia- 
waeth  ac  nid  ir  Bai  tra  chyfiiEirwydd.  Onid  atolwg  i  chwi  y 
Bei  sydd  a  mowrddysc  genwch  ac  a  wyddoch  Bac  mor  werthfowr 
yw  Dyscymwneuthur  awch  hunain  yn  ol  ddull  saint  Pawl  ympop 
peth  i  pawp  A  moeswch  hefyd  (val  y  dywaid  yr  vnrhyw  Pawl) 
modd  yr  abwydir  rhai  bychain  a  bara  a  Uae^  borthi  o  hon- 
awch  chwitheu  yr  anyscedic  a  mwydion  ych  goruchelddysc 
ac  nid  a  godido  wocrwydd  athronddysc.  Ac  velly  os  chwchwi  ni 
chudddiwch  dryssor  yr  Arglwydd  onid  i  gyfranny  yny  gyfle  ir 
angenogion  o  ddysceidaetha  doethineb  ai  gyfryw  betheu  ereill: 
Gobeitho  i  dyry  duw  vath  ysprydoldeb  vdidunt  hwytheu  ac  na 
sathrant  val  moch  dim  och  gemau  nach  main  g^wyrthfawr  ac  na 
chodant  ich  erbyn  val  kwn  ar  vedyr  awch  brathy/  Eithyr  etto 
eilwaith  i  ymady  a  chyf eilomson  /  ac  or  diweddi  ddechreu  ar  hysbysy 

a  silltau  hanes  ac  ystyriaeth  y  Uyfer  yma    Ac  yn 

Ystyriaeth  y      gymeint  nad  ynt  y  Uytthyrenneu  yn  vn  ddywediat 

^^^  *  nac  yn  vn  draythiad  yn  sasnec  ac  ynghymraec: 

Yn  gyntaf  dim  y  ddys  yn  datkan  ac  yn  honny 

Envr  Uyfyr.      paddelwy   darUeir    ac    y   trayther    hwy    yn     ol 

tafodiad  y  Sason  ac  yno  esampleu  o  eirien  kyfaddas 
yn  kynlyn/  A  chwedy  hynny  y  mae  y  Ghorllyfyr  ner  Q^iriawc 
saesnec  yn  dechry  yr  hwn  a  elwir  yn  saesnec  an  Englis  die- 
sionary  ys  es   yw  h3^y  kynullfa  o   eirien  seisnic/  achos  ky- 

-,   -^  nulleidfa  o  eirien  seisnic  yd  ywr  holl  llyfer  hayach  / 

Igjj^^  Yn  yr  hwn  os  deliwch  yn  dda  amaw  y  ddys  yn 

kadw  order  a  threfyn  ynto :  o  bleit  ni  chymysced 

dim  or  geirieu  bendromwnwgyl  ynto  val  y  damwyniai  vddunt 

syrthio  ym  meddwU  or  tro  kpitaf :  Eithyr  ef  adf eddylied  vyth  er 
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[5]  If  William  Salesbmy  to  the  reader. 

rdbly,  gentle  reader,  it  would  not  have  been  irrelevant  to  shew 
and  declare  what  advantage,  what  gain  and  what  profit,  would 
result  to  any  one,  who  should  devote  any  time  to  reading  and  study- 
ing this  book,  but  that  his  majesty,  the  king, 
together  with  his  council  has  received  it,  as  an       v '^^^^v***!?*  *^\^ 
acceptable  and  suitable  help  and  aid  for  the       ^^^  ^authoriiyS 
induction  of  the  principality  into  the  English       from  QoL 
language,  and  because  the  inclining  of  the 
heart  of  the  king  (as  shewn  by  the  holy  scripture)  is  from  God,  who 
I  pray  may  preserve  his  grace  in  long  life  prosperity  and  success. 
Amen.    But  now  to  come  to  the  most  impoitant  and  necessary  sub- 
ject to  be  treated  of  in  this  place,  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  Welshmen 
who  do  not  possess  more  learning  than  the  bare  ability  to  read  their 
own  tongue,  and  of  those  only  who  may,  as  they  ought,  desire  in- 
struction in  reading  and  understanding  the  English  language,  a 
language  at  present  renowned  for  all  excellent  learning,  faU  of 
talent    and  victory,  a  language  moreover  not  difficult  to  learn, 
which  persons  of  every  nation  acquire  fluently,  without  regarding 
trouble  and  expense,  and  to  Welshmen  more  necessary  &an  to 
any  other  people,  however  much  we  may  Neglect  it.    Eor  these 
untaught  persons,  then,  so  much  elementary  teaching  was  written, 
[6]  and  not  for  the  well  versed.    But  I  desire  of  you  who  are 
possessed  of  higher  attainments,  and  know  how  valuable  is  educa- 
tion, that  you  would  after  the  manner  of  Saint  Paul,  make  your- 
selves all  things  to  all  men,  and  condescend  also  (as  the  same 
Paul  says,)  since  babes  are  fed  with  bread  and  nulk,  to  feed  the 
ignorant  with  the  crumbs  of  your  superior  knowledge,  and  not  with 
the  excellency  of  high  scholarship.     And  thus  if  you  do  not  hide 
the  treasure  of  the  Lord,  but  dispense  it  as  opportunity  offers,  by 
supplying  it  to  those  in  need  of  learning  and  wisdom,  •and  other 
like  things,  I  trust  Gbd  may  grant  to  them  such  a  spirit,  that 
they  may  not  like  swine,  trample  your  gems  and  precious  stones 
under  their  feet,  and  that  they  may  not  rise  like 
dogs  against  you,  ready  to  bite  you.  But  now  again       Object  of  the 
to  leave  all  digression  and  to  begin  to  set  forth  the       ▼hole  book, 
object  and  import  of  this  book.    Inasmuch  as  all  the 
letters  are  not  said  and  sounded  alike  in  English  and  in  Welsh,  first 
of  all  we  declare  and  affirm  the  mode  in  which  they  are  read  and 
Bounded  according  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  people,  with 
examples  of  suitable  words  following.    After  which 
the  l&gHsh  Wordbook  or  Dictionary  begins,  which       Name  of  the 
means  a  collection  of  English  words,  for  the  whole       "Book. 
book  is,  indeed,  a  collection  of  English  words.    In       q^^  ^^  ^^ 
which  if  you  carefully  notice,  order  and  arrangement       Words. 
are  kept:  for  the  words  are  not  mixed  helter  skelter 
in  it,  as  they  might  happen  to  tumble  to  my  mind  at  first  thought. 
But  with  constant  reflection,  for  the  sake  of  the  [7]  unlearned, 
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mwyn  yr  a[7]iiyscedio  gyfiyw  Todd  ac  y  daify  helkyt  jwp  gair 
(hyd  y  deuei  kof)  yw  yan  gyfaddas  chimaa:  Ac  yelly  yr  boll 
eirien  ac /  a/  yn  y  llythyren  gyntaf  oe  dechrea  a  gynolled  i  gyd  ir 
Tnlle :  A  phop  gair  yn  dechry  a  b  /  yn  yn  llytbyr  kyntaf  o  banaw 
a  ossodet  or  neulltuy/  Ar  geirieu  a  0/  yn  eu  decbreuad  a  wabaned 
bwytbeu  or  neulltuy:  Ar  geirieu  a  ddecbreant  ac  cb,  a  ddidcdet 
bwynte  ebunain  /  A  rbei  a  d  /  yn  i  kycbwyn  a  gasclet  ac  a  oseodet 
mewn  man  arall/  Ac  val  byn  y  rayed  y  Uaill  pop  yn  i  sefyll  dan 

yaner  i  Captelytbyr  ddecbreuol  /  Ac  wrtb  bymiy 
Modd  J  kefir  pgjr^  Q^xwe  nycbocb  gaffael  Saesnec  am  ryw  air 
uffoeo  v  gym*       kamberaec :  Yn  gyntaf  /  edrycbwcb  pa  lytbyren 

yo  ynnecbreu  r  gair  bwnw  yn  anianol/  o  bleit  os/ 

a/  yydd  bi/  spiwcb  am  tanaw  ynplitb  y  Bestyr 
eirien  a  yont  yn  decbre  ac  a  /  ac  yn  y  yan  bono  ar  y  gyfer  yn  y 
rbes  o  eirieu  saesnec  y  keffwcb  Saxonaec  iddo  /  Eitbyr  gwiliwcb 
yn  dda  rbac  ycb  twyllo  yn  kam  geisio  gair  aUan  oe  yan  briod 
gyfaddas/  yegys  pe  i  keisiecb  yn  or  geirieu  byn  yr  ystym  ar 
agwedd  y  maent  yn  gorwedd  yn  y  penill  yma  Mae  %  mi  gangen  tho 
0  Yedwen  Acbos  ni  wasnaetba  ywcb  wrtb  geisio  saesnec  am  Qangen) 
cbwilio  am  danaw  ymysc  y  geirieu  yn  decbreu  a  g  /  namyn  ymblith 
y  geirieu  a  yo  k  yn  ^y  decbreu  /  y  dylyecb  espio  am  danaw  /  ay 
Saesnec  yydd  gar  i  yroii :  Canys  y  gair  kroyw  kyssefinydy  w  kim^«fi 
ac  nid  aangm  kyd  bo  r  ymadrodd  kymraec  yn  kyfleddfy  ijngjac 
yn  pen  sonio  t/  yal  d  /  a  b/  val  y /  3m  y  geiriey  byn  dee  o  ye^en/ 
Ac  am  byny  rbait  i  cnwi  graf^  bytb  pa  lytbyren  a  yo  yn  dedhre 
r  gair  pan  draetber  ar  y  ben  ebun  allan  0  ymadrodd  yegys  y 
dangosseis  ycbod/  Ac  yelly  yn  ol  y  dadawc  naturiol  draetbiad  y 
mae  i  cb[81wi  geisio  o  mynwcb  cbwi  gael  pop  gair  yn  y  gairllyfer 
yma/  0  bleit  yegys na  ddysgwyl  neb  onid  yifyd  pan  el  i  wiala  ip 
koet  ga£GBiel  gwiail  yn  tyfy  yn  yn  ystym  y  byddant  wedy  r  dilio  am 
gledyr  y  plait/  yelly  r  yn  modd  ni  ddiscwyl  neb  onid  rby  angcel- 
fyyd  gaffael  pop  rbyw  air  yn  y  gairUyfyr  yn  yn  ystym  nag  yn  yn 

agwedd  i  ddywediat  a  cbwe  dy  i  bletby  ym- 
^SSrv^""^^  parwyden  ymadrodd/  Ac  eb  law  byn  oil  a 
IP  jcymry  ddywedais  ymblaenllaw/  Kymerwcb  byn  o  gyngor 

gya  a  cbwi  y  sawl  gymry  a  cbwenycbocb  ddyscy 
gartref  wrtb  tan  Baesnec  /  Nid  amgcn  no  gwybod  o  bonawcb  na 
ddarUeir  ac  na  tbraetbir  pop  gair  saesnec  mor  llawnUytbyr  ao  mor 
boUawl  ac  yd  screfenner  Vegys  byn  God  be  tvyth  you  yr  bwn  a 
draetba  r  kyf&edin/  God  biwio :  A  swm  0  eirieu  ereill  a  yscrifemr 
befyd  Eyw  sillafeu  yntbunt  yn  yn  ffimut  eitbyr  ni  ddarileir  ddim 
bonunt  or  yn  %nyt  yal  y  rbai  byn  or  naill  ddcu'lleyad  lowe^  erowe, 
trowe  ar  bain  a  ddarileir  bo  bwa :  kro  /  bran :  tro/  tybyeid  /  A  rbai 
byn  befyd  a  escrifenir  v  pen  diwaythaf  ydddunt  yr  yn  mmut  ae 
ir  Uaill  or  blaen  eitbyr  1  ddarllen  a  wnair  yn  amgenacb  eowe^  knoe^ 
nowey  narrower  eparowe  y  rbai  a  ddywedir  yn  gyf&edin  yal  byn 
kow/  buwcb:  low/lowio:  now  yn  awr:  narrw  kyfing:  spanr 
ederyn  y  to/  Ac  am  gyfiyw  ddamwynieu  yr  byn  y  byddei 
ryddygyn  ir  ddarlleydd  i  nodi  pe  doe  kof  cbwaitb  i  scnfeny 
mae  goreu  kyngor  a  yetrwyf  yi  ir  neb  (yal  y  dywedais  ymlaen) 
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eveiy  word  (so  feur  afl  memory  seryed)  was  cliased  to  its  own  proper 
position.  Thus  all  the  words  haying  a  for  the  first  letter  were  at 
the  outset  collected  into  the  same  place.  Then  aU  words  begimung 
with  h  were  placed  apart  So  with  e^  and  ohf  and  d.  Thus  also  of 
all  the  rest,  every  word  is  ranged  under  the  standard  of  its  captain 
letter.  Thus  when  you  require  the  English  for  any  WelBh  word ; 
First  observe  what  is  the  first  letter  naturally; 
if  it  is  a  for  example,  look  for  the  word  under  tiie  "^^tn™^ 
series  a,  and  having  found  the  word,  in  the  opposite  EnirUBh^ 
column  for  English  you  will  get  the  English  for  it.  Wdsh. 
But  be  very  careM  not  to  be  misled,  to  seek  amiss 
a  word  out  of  its  own  proper  place.  For  example,  if  you  trace  the 
words  in  the  form  and  aspect  in  which  they  lie  in  the  following  line 
Mas  %  mi  gangen  dec  o  vedwen  [Est  mihi  ramus  pulcher  betidlae]. 
For  it  will  not  serve  ^ou  to  look  for  the  English  for  gangen 
among  words  which  begm  with  y,  but  under  k,  because  the  pure 
radical  word  is  kangen  not  gangen,  and  the  English  meaning  will  be 
found  opposite  the  radical  word.  For  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Welsh  to  soften  the  initial  consonant,  as  A;  to  ^,  ^  to  i,  &  to  v,  in 
certain  positions,  as  in  the  words  dee  o  vedwen  J[ramu8  betullae]. 
llierefore  you  must  always  consider  what  is  the  initial  letter  when 
the  word  stands  alone,  out  of  connection,  as  I  observed  above. 
80  it  is  in  the  normal  natural  utterance  of  the  word  that  you  are 
to  seek,  if  you  wish  to  find  every  word  in  this  lexicon.  For  as 
none  but  an  idiot  would  expect,  [8]  when  going  to  gather  osiers, 
to  meet  with  rods  growing  in  me  form  they  are  seen  after  being 
plaited  round  the  frame-work  of  a  basket,  in  the  same  maimer 
none  but  an  unsldlfiil  person  will  expect  to  find  every  word  in 
the  dictionary  in  the  form  and  shape  in  which  it  is  found  when 
woven  in  the  partition  waU  of  a  sentence.  In  addition  to  all 
I  have  already  said  observe  this  further  direction,  j^^Tioo  to 
such  of  you,  Welshmen,  as  desire  to  learn  English  WeLBhmen 
at  your  own  firesides.  You  cannot  fail  to  know  that 
in  English  they  do  not  read  and  pronounce  every  word  literally 
and  fiilly  as  it  is  written.  For  example,  God  be  wtth  voir,  which 
the  commonalty  pronounce  Ood  hiuno  (God  bii'wijo).  And  a 
heap  of  other  words  also  are  written,  as  to  some  of  their  syllables 
in  the  same  way,  but  are  not  pronounced  in  the  same  way,  as 
the  following :  bowb,  ckows,  tbowe  which  are  read  ho  (boo)  hoa 
farcus],  kro  (kroo)  hran  [comix],  tro  (troo)  tyhyeid  [opinor]. 
The  following  also  have  precisely  the  same  termination  as  the 
above  but  are  differently  read,  oowx,  lowe,  *kowb,  KABBowSy 
SPABOWE,  which  are  usuaUy  spoken  how  (kou)  hmoch  [vacca],  hw 
(lou)  Unoio  [mugiie],  now  (nou)  yn  awr  [nunc],  narrw  (nar*u) 
hgfing  [angustus],  ^arw  (spar'u)  ederyn  y  to  [passer].  With  re-* 
gaid  to  such  cases  as  the  reader  may  find  too  difficult  to  remem- 
ber, much  leas  write,  the  best  advice  I  have  for  such  as  may 
not  be  able  to  go  to  England  (as  I  have  already  said),  where  the 
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or  ni  edy  angliaffael  iddo  yyned  i  loecr  Ue  xnae  r  iaith  yn 
gynenid  /  ymofyn  o  honaw  ac  vn  a  wypo  Saesnec  (o  bleit  odit  o 
blwyf  ynkymbry  eb  Sasnigyddion  yntho)  [9]  paddelw  y  gelwir 
y  peth  ar  peth  yn  sasxiec.  Ac  yno  dal  a  chraf^rpa  vodd  y  traythai 
ef  y  gair  ne  r  geirieu  byny  yn  saisnigaidd  /  a  cbyd  a  byny  kymeryd 
y  Uyfer  yroa  yn  angwanec  o  goffaduriaeui  yn  absen  atbrawon/  ac 
yn  <£iffic  dyscyawdwyr  yr  iaitb.    Dewcb  yn  acb  a 

DyBcwcb  nes  oesswcb  Saesnec 

Doetb  yw  e  dysc  da  iaith  dec. 

^  Y  gwyddor  o  lytbyrenneu  bycbain. 

A  a.  b.  c.  cbu  d.  dd.  e.  f.  ff.  g.  gb.  b.  i.  k.  1.  U.  m. 
n\.  n.  i\.  0.  p.   r.  t,  f.   ff.  b.  ft.  t.  tb.  v.  u.  w.  y. 

%  Egwyddor  or  llytbreneu  kanolic  o  yaint. 

•{«  a.  b.  c.  d.  e.  f.  g.  gb.  b.  i.  k.  L  m.  no.  o.  p.  q.  r.  c- 
f.  B.  t.  V.  u.  X.  y.  z,  ff.  ff.  ft.  "w.  &.  a.   9, 

A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  H.  I.  K.  L.  M.  K.  0.  P.  a  K.  S. 
T.  U.  Y. 

%  Gwyddor  or  vatb  vwyaf  ar  lytbyreu. 

ABCDEFOHIELMNOPaBSTUX  .\ 

[10]  hlank 
[U]  %  Natur  a  Bain  y  llytbyreu  vcbod  yn  Saesnec. 

A-  Seisnic  sydd  yn  natur  ac  (a)  gymreic  /  yal  y  may  yn  eglnr 
yn  y  geirieu  byn  o  saesnec  ale/  bsI:  ac  ymbymraec  kwrw :  paU 
paal:  sale  sal:  0  ddieitbyr  Eyw  amser  y  kaiff/  a/  sain  y  dipton 
(aw)  yn  enwedic  pan  ddel  ef  o  ylayn  //  ne  11/  val  y  may  yn  egluiacb 
drwy  y  geirieu  bynn :  balde  bawld  moel  hall  bawl,  pel :  waU  wawl 
gwal :  Ond  yn  Eyw  eirieu  i  dodant  weitbie  (a)  yn  lledsegur  er  a 
gyMfwn  a  ymarfeiai  oe  nertb  ebunan  /  namyn  yn  bydracb  ymrithio 
yn  Bitb  yn  bocal  (e)  ni  a  wnae  ir  darlleydd,  yal  byn  ease  ies  es- 
mwythdra:  leaue  lief  kenad:  sea  see  mor:  yea/  ie/  Ond  nith. 
rwystyr  yatb  eirieu  abyn  di  ond  yn  anfynecb* 


B«  yB  sacsonaec  a  /  b  /  yn  Camberaec  ynt  ynllais  yal  yn  y  geirieu 
bynn :  hahe  baab  /  oaban :  hrede  bred  /  bara.  Ac  ni  newidir  b, 
Beisonic  am  lythyren  aran  yal  y  gwnair  a/  b/  gymberaec. 

C*  wrtb  i  darllen  yn  sasonaec  a  cbambraec  sydd  yn  yn  Uef  onid  o 
ylayn  e  /  i  /  W  canys  o  ylayn  y  tair  Uytbyren  byn  yal  s  /  yydd  i  son 
yegys  bynn  Face  ffas  wyneb  graeyouse  grasiws  /  ixaddlawn  /  c&dieyon 
condisywn. 

(Jh.  nid  yw  dim  tebyc  yn  sacsonaec  ac  ymgbamberaec :  Ac  Bid 
oes  yngbamraec  lytbyren  na  llytbyrenneu  ai  k3rfflyba  y  n  iawn  /  eithyr 
may  sain/  tsi/  kyn  gyfflypet iddi  ar  efydd ir  aur/ yal  yn  y  gair  bwB 
ehurehe  tsoftB  edeifl. 
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langaage  is  native,  is,  let  Mm  inquire  of  one  who  knows  English 
(for  there  is  scarcely  a  parish  without  some  person  in  it  conyersant 
with  English),  [9]  and  ask  how  such  and  such  a  thing  is  called 
in  English.  And  observe  carefdlly  how  he  sounds  the  word  or 
words  in  English,  and,  in  the  absence  of  masters,  and  lack  of 
teachers  of  the  language,  take  this  book,  as  an  additional  re- 
minder.     Come  then  and 

Learn  English  speech  until  you  age ! 

Wise  he,  that  learns  a  good  language ! 

^  The  Alphabet  of  smaU  letters. 

A.  a.  b.  c.   ch.   d.  dd.   e.  f.   ft.   g.   gh.  h.  i.   k.   1.  U.  m. 
JX{,  n.  i\.   0.  p.  r.  u  f.  ff.  s.   s.  fl.  t.  th.  v.  u.  w.  y. 
^  The  alphabet  of  medium  letters. 

•{«  a.  b.  c.  d.  e.  f.  g.  gh.  h.  i.  k.  1.  m.  n.  o.  p.  q.  r.  t, 
f.    s.  t.   V.   u.   X.   y.   z.   ff.   ff.   ft.   w.   &  ».    ^. 

A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  H.  I.  K  L.  M.  N.  0.  P.  Q.  R.  S. 
T.  U.  Y. 

^  The  Alphabet  of  Capital  letters. 

ABCDEFGHIELMNOPaBSTUX*/ 

[10]  blank. 

[11]  H  The  nature  and  sound  of  the  above  letters  in  English. 

JIl  in  English  is  of  the  same  sound  as  a  in  Welsh,  as  is  evident 
in  these  words  of  English,  ale  aal  (aal)  kwrto  [cerevisia];  pale 
paal  (paal)  [pallidus],  sale  8al  (saal)  [venditio]  (p.  61).  Except 
sometimes  a  has  the  sound  of  the  diphthong  aw  (au)  especially 
when  it  precedes  l  or  ll,  as  may  be  more  clearly  seen  in  these 
words :  balde  hawld  (bauld)  moel  [calvus],  ball  bawl  (haul)  pel 
[pila],  WALL  ioawl  (waul)  fftoal  [murus]  (p.  143,  194).  But  in 
certain  words  they  place  a  sometimes,  as  we  should  consider  it, 
rather  carelessly  according  to  our  custom,  out  of  its  own  power  and 
rather  metamorphosed  into  the  vowel  e,  as  ease  ees  (eez)  eamwythdra 

Eotium],  LEAUE  leef  Qeev)  Jcenad  [venia,  Hcentia],  sea  see  (see)  mor 
mare],  tea  w  (jee)  Letiam]  (p.  80).     But  words  of  this  kind  will 
not  often  perplex  thee,  gentle  reader. 

B  in  English  and  b  in  Welsh  have  the  same  sound,  as  in  these 
words :  babe  baab  (baab)  bdban  [infans],  bbede  bred  (breed,  bred) 
hara  [panis].  And  b  in  English  is  not  changed  for  another  letter 
as  is  done  with  b  in  Welsh. 

C  in  reading  English,  as  in  Welsh,  has  the  same  sound,  except 
before  s,  i,  t,  for  before  these  three  letters  it  is  sounded  as «  (s). 
For  example  face  ffas  (faas)  wyneb  [facies],  obactouse  yrasitos 
(graa'si,us)  rraddlawn  [gratiosus],  coitdicyon  (^ofu^wyu^n  (kondis'tun) 
[conditio.] 

Ch  ^8  not  at  all  like  in  English  and  in  Welsh.  And  there 
are  not  in  Welsh  any  letter  or  letters  which  correctiy  represent  it, 
but  the  sound  of  Ui  (tsi,  tsj)  is  as  like  it  as  brass  is  to  gold,  as  in 
the  following  word  chubchs  tsurti  (tshirtsh)  eoleis  [ecclesia]. 
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[12]  D*  ymghamraeo  a  sacsonaeo  nid  amrafaelia  i  gallu  yal  j 
dyellir  yn  j  geirieu  bynn  or  ddwy  iaith :  Duke  /  duwk  due :  dart 
dart  dart.  Eithyr  nota  hyn  yn  dda  pan  welych  dwy  /  dd/  yndyfod 
ynghyd  yn  sasnaeo  nid  vfd  /  dd  /  gymbereic  vydd  i  giym/  ond  cadw 
awno  pop  Yn  i  llais  gynefinol:  Ac  nid  lleddfy  A  wnan  ond  cledy  yn 
gledachyegys  yny  gerieu  hyn  laddre  lad-dr/  yscol  hladtP  blad-der 
cbwyssige.  D.  befyd  yw  terfyn  beif  o  amsereu  peipbaith  amper- 
pbaitb  a mwy  nag  amberfi&dtb/  yal  am  y  gair  bwnn  Jouedj  eauwu/ 
kereis/  caiysswn  &c. 

E-  addarlleirynsaanaecgweiihval/e^gymberaicgwaithval/i/ 
gymberaic  /  a  gweitbe  ereiLI  yniwedd  gair  i  tau  ac  i  bydd  yut  yal 
aeheua  yn  hebiiw  neu  yegys  y  gwelwch/  w/  yn  diwed'  y  geirieu 
bynn  o  Camberaec  kynddelw/  ardelw/  kefaderw/  syberw/  buddelw/ 
marwnad/  catwderw :  yny  rbain  with  eu  darlain  ay  traythy/  w/ 
a  dawdd  ymaitb  ac  yelly  y  dywedyt  a  'wnair  kyndell/  aidel/ 
kefiider/  eyber/  budel/  marnad/  catderw/  Velly/  e/  yn  diwedyy 
geirieu  saesnec  a  dawdd  ymaitb  a  cbam  mwyaf  o  ddiwed  pop 
gair  wrtb  i  draitby  yegys  o  ddiwedd  y  geirieu  bynn  emperours 
emperwr  ac  nid  emperwrey  darlleir :  yr  hwa  air  sasnec  arwyddoka 
ymgbymraec  ymerawtr:  Ac  yelly  am  eusrmore  efermwor  tragowydd. 
Ac  yn  y  ddeuair  saeenec  ycbot  may  y  ddwy  (e/  e)  gyntaf  o  bob  yn 
yn  yn  llais  ac  e/  o  gamberaeo/  neu  e/  Uatin  neu  epsylon  o  roec.  Ar 
e  /  ddiwaetbaf  yn  tewi/  yal  y  may/  w /  yny  geirieu  a  soniais  am 
tonun  gynnef.  Ond  yn  enwedic  pan  ddel/ e/  yn  ol/  1/  ne/  r/ 
yniwedd  gair  sacsonaec  [13]  ni  cblywir  dim  o  ywrtbei  ar  dauoa 
sals :  ond  o  cblywyt  petL  o  ywrtbei  /  kynt  y  dyfaljrt  y  bot  bi  o 
ylaen  1/  ne  r/  nag  oe  bol :  yal  y  traytbant  bi  ar  y  geineu  yma/  abUf 
sable*  twynele,  wryncle,  thodre,  tffondre,  yr  byn  eirieu  ao  ereill  a 
deruynant  yn  yn  odyl  a  rai  byn  ni  cblywn  i  sais  yni  darllain  onid 
yegys  pe  byddem  ni  yw  scriueny  drwy  adael/  e/  beibo/  yal  bynn/ 
abl/  sabl/  twinkl/  wrinkl/  tbwndr/  wndr :  neu  yal  pe  bay  /  e/  o 
ylayn  yr  1/  ne  yr  r/  yal  nyn  saddeU^  ihonder:  Ond  ni  ddyiie  yot 
cbwaitb  dieitbyr  yatbddarlleyad  a  bwnw  i  ni  yr  kambry  paam  onid 
ym  nineu  yn  darllein  drwy  doddi  ymaitb  dwy  ne  dair  o  amnA^ 
lytbyreu  yegys  y  may  yn  eglur  yn  y  geirieu  yma  popl  dros  popol, 
kwbl  dros  kwbwl ;  papr  /  ac  eitbr  Ue  y  dylem  ddjrwedyt  papyr/  ac 
eytbyr  /  Ond  raid  yw  madde  i  bob  tafawd  i  ledlef,  a  goddei  i  bob 
iaitb  i  pbriodoldeb.  Heuyd  natur  y  yocal/  e/  pan  orpbenno  air 
sacsonaec  esmwytbau  ue  yeddalbau  y  sillaf  a  ddel  oe  ylayn  yal 
bynn  hope  boop/  gobeitb:  hake^  baak/  poby:  eheee/  tsis  caws. 
Mtbyr  dal  yn  ^ff  ar  ddywedyat  y  gair  ackw  eheee,  o  bleit  yr 
e  /  gyntaf  sydd  yn  llais  ac,  i,  on  biaitihi  ni :  ar  e,  ddiwaytbaf  yn 
sefyU  yn  yut  yal  y  dywedais  or  blayn  y  damwyniai  iddi  yod  ryw 
amser.  £,  befyd  o  yla^  s,  ynniwedd  enweu  lliosawc,  aef  yw 
bynny  ir  anyscedic  geineu  a  arwyddookaant  yob  pen  rbifedi  yn 
petby  a  ddislanna  wrtb  eu  dywedyt  yal  o  ddiwedd  yr  enweu  near 
geirieu  bynn  hyngee,  brenbinedd :  frendes,  kereint :  tenUs,  pepjU/  yr 
bain  a  ddarUeir  longs /Mnds/ tents.   A  gwybyddetydarUeyddniMl 
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[12]  D  in  Welfih  and  English ,  do  not  disagree  in  their  poweis, 
as  may  be  understood  in  these  words  &om  the  two  languages :  duke 
dutok  (dyyk)  diio  [dux],  bast  dart  (dart)  dart  [jacnluml.  But  note 
this  well  when  you  see  two  nn  coming  together  in  £!nglish,  they 
haye  not  the  power  of  dJ  in  Welsh  (dh),  but  each  retains  its  usual 
sound.  And  it  does  not  soften,  on  the  contrary  it  hardens  the 
sound,  as  in  the  following  words:  laddbe  lad-dr  (lad'er)  tfscol 
fscala],  BLADi)'  hlad'der  (blad'er)  ohwysngm  [vesica].  D  also  is 
Uie  termination  of  the  perfect,  imperfect,  and  pluperfect  tenses,  as 
in  the  word  loted  (luyd)  earvmj  kireiSf  earyasum  [amabam,  amavi, 
amayeram]. 

£  is  pronounced  in  English  sometimes  as  e  Welsh  (e),  sometimes 
as  •  Welsh  (i),  and  sometimes  at  the  end  of  words,  it  is  silent  or 
mute  as  shwa  in  Hebrew,  or  as  you  see  u?  at  the  end  of  these  words 
in  Welsh :  kynddeho^  ardeko^  kejnderw  syb&rw,  huddelw,  marumad^ 
eattoderw,  in  which  the  w  is  melted  away  iu  reading  and  speaking 
and  so  they  are  sounded  kyndeU,  ardely  kefnder^  syher,  httdel,  mamad^ 
eatdertp.  Similarly  e  final  in  English  words  is  melted  away,  for 
the  most  part,  from  the  end  of  eyery  word  in  pronunciation,  as  in 
the  following  words  r  ehpebotjse  pronounced  empenvr  (em*perur), 
and  not  emp&rtor&if  (emperuu*rei)  which  word  in  Welsh  signifies 
ymerawir  [unperatorj.  And  so  euebxosb  efermwor  (ey*ermoor*, 
eyermuur*,  eyermwor''J  traginoydd  [semper].  In  the  two  English 
words  aboye,  the  two  nrst  e,  e,  of  each,  has  the  same  soond  as  the 
Welsh  $  or  Latin  «,  or  the  Greek  ep^ylon.  And  the  final  £  is  mute 
as  tr  is  in  the  words  I  haye  already  mentioned.  Moreoyer  especially 
when  E  final  follows  l  or  r,  [13]  it  is  not  heard  from  English 
tongues.  But  if  it  is  heard  at  all,  it  is  rather  before  the  l  or  b  than 
after,  as  they  pronounce  the  following  words :  able,  sable,  twtxcle, 
WETNGLE,  THOiTDBE,  woiTDEE,  which  words,  together  with  others  of 
the  same  termination,  in  hearing  an  Englishman  read  them,  seem 
a6  if  written  without  the  e,  thus :  ably  sabl,  tmnkl,  wrinkly  thtondr^ 
tondty  (aa-b'l,  saa-b'l,  twiqk-'l,  wr»qk''l,  thun'd'r,  wun'd'r),  [potens, 
niger,  scintillare,  ruga,  tonitru,  miraculum,] ;  or  as  if  the  e  were 
written  before  the  l  or  e  :  thus  sajdbeil,  ihoitdsb  (sad*el,  thun*der), 
[ephippium,  tonitru.]  But  such  pronunciations  ought  not  to  be 
strange  to  us  Welshmen,  for  do  we  not  also  in  reading  melt  away  two 
or  three  letters  at  times,  as  may  be  seen  ia  the  following :  popl  for 
popol  [populus],  kwhl  for  kwhwl  [totus],  papr  and  eithr,  where  we 
Bhould  say  papyr  [papyrus]  and  eythyr  [sed].  But  eyery  tongue 
must  be  psordoned  its  peciQiarities,  and  eyery  language  allowed  its 
idioms.  Further  it  is  the  nature  of  e  final  to  soften  and  prolong 
the  syllable  which  precedes  it  as:  hope  hoop  (noop)  goJmth  [spes], 
EAXE  haak  (baak)  poby  [coquere  panem  ut  pistor],  chbsb  tsis  (tshiiz) 
eaufs  [caseus].  But  obserye  carefoUy  the  word  chesb,  for  the  first 
s  has  the  sound  of  i  in  our  tongue,  and  the  e  final  is  mute  as  before 
described.  E  also  before  s  at  the  end  of  plural  nouns, — ^that  is,  (for 
the  sake  of  the  unlearned,)  names  which  signify  a  number  of  any- 
thingy^-disappears  in  pronunciation,  as  in  the  following :  imrGBS, 
hrmhinedd  [reges],  fbendes  kereirU  [amici],  TEsmsspepyll  [tentoria], 

50 
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yw  [14]  A  gwybyddet  y  darlleydd  xmd  yw  y  Bnwl  yma  yn 
gwasanaytliy  i  bob  enw  lliosawc  o  bleit  pan  ddel  c,  ch,  g,  nea  e, 
arall  o  ylayn  y  ddywedetic  e,  pally  a  wna  y  niwl  hon  canys  yxta  e, 
a  draythir  yn  TnngoB  nea  yal  yn  y,  ni :  val  yn  y  geiiien  liynn 
iyehss  deitsye  /  ffoesydd :  faos9 :  fuicea  /  wynebea :  orwi^M,  oreintiTB  / 
ande  oraydB :  irew,  triya  prannea. 

f ,  Beicsonic  ehun  sydd  gymeint  o  synnwyr  ynthei  ao  mown  dwy 
f,  f ,  gambereio  wedy  gwascy  en  pennen  yngkyd  yal  hyn :  fole,  ftwl^ 
ffol  ne  ynnyd 

fff  ac/f  jn  BBsn.ec  a  dre3rthir  yn  ynmodd,  eythyr^  yn  ddwyacaeh, 
ac  /,  yn  yscafiiach  a  gymerir :  /,  yn  yscafti,  val  ymay  ^rfs^  taS 
pennaf  /  ^  yn  ddwysc  nen  yn  diom  yal  yn  y  gair  bwn  9ufin$, 
swfEffer  dioddef : 

Q^  seisnic  a  ch/  o  Baeaneo  ynt  daxan  debyc  en  sain  ie  mor  deb3rc  i 
son  yw  gilydd  ao  yd  ysorinena  sags  ny  bo  dra  dysoedic  yn  aiU  yn 
Uer  Hall  yegys  y  damwain  yn  y  gair  bwn  chtrge  yn  Ue  ckmr^ 
tsinrts  eglwys.  Eythyr  g/  yn  sasnee  o  ylaen,  a,  o,  n,  a  gwBithe  o 
ylayn  e  /  nen  y ,  nid  adweynir  i  llais  lac  g,  gambereio,  yal  hyn 
gaiaant  galawnt/  §Ming  gelding  j  phge^  plaag  pla /  €hdy  dyw/  gutU  f 
gwt  colnddyn/  Oylb&ri  /  gilbert :  Ond  pan  ddel  g/  o  ylaen/  e/  i/  nen 
y/  yal  ehy  seisnio  neu  tsadde  0  hebrew  yydd  i  lief  or  rhan  ymyehaf 
yegys  byn  gynger  tsintsir  /  tnnml  Ghnlia  hyn  eito  yn  dda  pan 
ddelont  dwy  gg/  yngbyd/ kydleisio  enlldwyedd  ao  g/  gamraee  a 
wnant  yal  hyn  oegggnge  begging/  yn  oardota/  nagg^  nag  keffflyn/ 
egge,  eg  wy. 


[16]  Oh,  sydd  yn  Uef  an  ch,  ni  ond  i  hot  hwy  yntraythyyr  g^/ 
eiddunt  yn  yscafiideo  o  ddieythyr  y  mwnwgyl  a  ninneu  yn  pro- 
nwnsio  yr  oh  /  einom  o  eigawn  yn  gyddwfen.  A  yegys  y  mayp 
anhowdagar  gan  sacson  glywed  rhwnck  yUythyr  hon  gh/yelly  may 
£ymbry  deheubarth  yn  gwachel  son  am  ch,  oimI  lleiaf  gallant.  Gan 
ti  ay  klywy  hwy  yn  dywedyt  hwaer  a  hwech  lie  ddym  ni  0  ogledd 
kymbry  yn  dywedyt  ekwaer  a  chw^eh* 

Ac  etwa  mi  an  gwelaf  ninen  yn  mogelnd  traythy  ch,  yn  yyneeh 
o  amser  yegys  y  may  yn  ddewisach  genym  ddywedyt  (chwegwaith) 
no  (chwechgwaith)  a  (chwe  ygain)  na  (chwech  ygain).  Ac  im  tyb 
i  nid  ho£Pach  gan  y  Gboeowyr  y  llythyr  ch,  pan  ymchwelynt  or 
ebryw  Johannes  yn  lie  lochanna/  ac  Isaac  dros  liUehackz  A 
chyjfiPelyp  nad  gwell  gan  y  llatinwyr  y  llythyr  ychot  pryd  bont 
yndylyn  yr  ynwedd  ar  groeowyr  ar  diossi  yr  hebrew  ir  Uatin  /  ac  yn 
dywedyt  fnihi  a  nihil  dros  miehi  a  niekH  Ond  i  ddibenny  yt/ 
kymer  y  chwmolat  hwnw  yn  yscafiaf  ac  y  del  erot  with  ddywedyt 
iaith  Saxonaec. 

H,  ^ydd  ynwedd  yn  hollawl  y  gyd  ar  Sason  a  ninen,  yal  y  may 
hati$  haf,  hwde/  hart  calon  ne  carw/  hol$f  holi  santaidd/  ne  kelyn. 
Onid  yn  rhyw  eirien  Uatin  wedy  saesnigo  nid  anedsir  h,  yal  yny 
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which  are  read  hin^s  (Idqz),  frinds  (friindz),  tenia  (tents).  [14] 
And  be  it  known  to  the  reader  that  thiB  rule  does  not  apply  to 
every  plural,  for  when  o,  gh,  e,  or  another  e  preeedes  the  said  s  the 
role  fuls,  for  then  e  is  pronounced  obscurely  or  as  our  y  (•*),  as  in 
the  following  btghbs  dwUys  (deHsh-iz)  jffbssifdd  [fossael  T^csaffaeea 
(ias»'ez)  wynehiu  [feMnes],  obakges  oreintiya  (or  eindzh»z)  afaU  arayds 
^aurantial,  ibiees  triya  (trii*»z)  prennau  [arbores]. 

P  in  English  has  singly  as  much  power  as  two  Welsh  /,  /,  with 
their  heads  pressed  together,  thus :  folb  jffiol  (faul),  ffol  ne  ynuyd 
fstoltus]. 

VF  and  p  in  EngUsh  are  pronounced  alike  but  pf  harder  than  f, 
which  has  a  lighter  sound,  as  ia  chsfe  taiff  (tshiif)  pannaf  [prin- 
ceps} ;  FF  hard  as  in  suffbb  awj^er  (suf'fer)  iioddaf  ypati]. 

G*  IB  sounded  in  English  very  similar  to  oh,  so  similar  indeed  that 
JSnglishTnen  not  well  ^ucated  write  the  one  for  the  other,  as  in  the 
woid  CHTTses  for  ohubohb  taiurta  (tshtrtsh)  aglwya  [eodesia].  But 
a  in  English  before  a,  o,  tj,  and  sometimes  before  b  or  y  is  not  dis- 
tinguished from  g  Welsh  (g),  thus  OALAUirr  yalawnt  (gal-aunt) 
[fortis]  (p«  143),  6EIJ>i]fo  galding  (geld'iq)  [canteriusl,  rukffRplaay 
(jplaag)  pla  [pestis],  God  (god)  dyw  [deus],  gxtttb  ywt  (gut)  ooluddyn 
[intestinumj,  gftlbsbt  gilbert  (gi I'bert).  But  when  e  comes  before 
B,  I,  or  T,  it  is  sounded  as  ch  in  English,  or  as  tsadde  T  in  Hebrew 
for  the  most  part,  as  oynoeb  taintair  (dzhtn'dzher)  aineir  [zinziber]. 
I^<rte  well  this  again  when  two  ee  come  together,  they  are  sounded 
as  one,  like  g  Welsh,  thus :  BBe«YirGB  begging  (beg*«q)  yn  cardota 

tmendicans],  kagoe  nag  (nag)  keffylyn  [mannus],  eggb  eg  (eg)  toy 
ovumX 

[It^  J  Oh  ^^  ^^  same  sound  as  our  chy  except  that  they  sound 
gh  sofuy,  not  in  the  neck,  and  we  sound  eh  firom  the  depth  of  our 
throats  and  more  harshly  (p.  210),  and  as  it  is  disagreeable  to  the 
Tgnglifth  to  hear  the  gisting  sound  of  this  letter  so  Welshmen  in 
the  South  of  Wales  avoid  it  as  much  as  possible.  For  you  hear  them 
gay  hw€tery  and  hweeh  (whair,  whekh),  where  we  in  the  North  of 
Wales  say  ehwaer^  and  ehwech  (khwair,  khwekh ;  ku'hair,  kt^hekh  ?). 

And  still  I  find  that  even  we  often  avoid  pronouncing  eh,  as  we 
prefer  saying  ekwegwaith  (ktregu^'aith)  for  ohweehgwaith  (ku^hekh*- 
guTaith^  [sexies],  and  ehwevgain{)Luibd'gam,  ku^hee'tgain?)  for  chweeh 
vgain  (ku^hekh  y^'gain)  [centum  et  viginti].  And  in  my  opinion 
the  Greeks  were  not  overfond  of  this  sound  when  they  transferred 
fiem  the  Hebrew,  lohannea  instead  oilochanna,  and  laaae  for  litachach. 
And  in  a  similar  manner  the  Latins  had  no  great  liking  for  the 
above  letter,  for  they  foUow  the  Greeks  in  transferring  from  Hebrew, 
and  say  mihi  and  nihil  for  miehi  and  nichil  (mi'm  ni-nil,  mi^h'i 
niiSph-il).  But  to  conclude  you  may  take  this  guttural  as  light  in 
Bpeaking  EngUsh  as  you  can. 

H  is  precisely  the  same  in  English  as  in  Welsh,  as  we  see  in 
HAiTB  hrf  (nav)  hwde  [accipe],  babt  hart  (nart)  colon  ne  earu?  [cor 
vel  cervusj,  holy  holy  (Hool'i,  nol'i)  aantaidd  ne  kelyn  [sanotus  vel 
aquifoliumj.    But  in  some  anglicized  Latin  words  h  is  not  sounded 
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rhain  lumeste  onest  /  honoure  ouot/  anrhydedd/  exhibition  ecsSbieiiml 
kynheilaetl^/  prohibition  proibisiwn/  gwaharacL  Nid  3mgaiiaf  vi  yn 
bot  ni  y  to  yr  o  wrhon  mor  ddiddarwybot  a  dywedyt  gwydd  dm 
gwehydd. 

[16]  I,  oe  Maith  hwy  sydd  gymeint  ar  ddwy  lythyren  yma  «, 
on  iait£  ni  /  od  gwescir  y  gyd  ai  dywedyt  yn  vn  eallaf  neu  dyph- 
thong,  val  yny  gair  hwn,  »,  ei  /  mi  ne  myfi.  Eythyr  pan  gydBeinio 
i,  a  bocal  arall  yn  sain  yydd  hi  yna  a,  g,  seiaoiicy  ac  achos  en  bot 
bwy  mor  gyffelypson  mi  weleis  rei  ympedrogter  a  dowt  pa  Tn  ai 
ac,  i,  ai  ynte  a,  g,  yd  scrinenynt  ryw  eirieu  ar  rain  maioHiOy  gentyU, 
gelousye :  a  rhai  yn  scrifenny  hahreiouno  ac  ereill  hebergyn^  Uuric : 
Ac  velly  mi  welaf  ynghylch  3^^  vn  gyffelybrwydd  rwng  y  tair 
Uythyren  seisnic  bynn  ehy  g,  i,  a  rhwng  y  plwm  pewter  ar  ariant, 
flef  yw  hynny,  bod  yn  gynhebyc  yw  gylydd  ar  y  golwc  kyntaf  ac 
yn  amrafaelio  er  hyny  with  graflfy  amnnt.  Esampl  0,  i,  yn  gyd- 
sain  Imu,  tsiesnw,  lesu :  John  \mm.  a  don  0  lediait^ :  ac  leoan 
ynghamroee  loyw :  ioynt^  tsioynt  kymal. 

K9  ynghymraec  a  aaesnec  Tn  gyneddf  yw/  ond  yn  saesnee  an- 
nynychach  o  beth  y  dechy  air  val  y  gwelwch  yma,  bohe  bwk  llyfyr 
bucke  bwck  bwch :  k,  yn  dechry  gair  hynge  sing  /  brenhin :  knot 
kwlwm:  kent. 

L*  yny  ddwyaith  ddywededic  nid  amgena  ond  yn  anamylair  i 
Ilais  val  hyn  lyly  lili  /  lady  ladi  arglwyddes  lad  bachken. 

Uy  yn  saesnee  nid  ynt  dim  tebyc  eu  hansawd  in  U.  ni :  an  U, 
ni  ny  ddysc  byth  yn  iawn  dyn  arallia  ith  i  thraythy  0  ddierth  yny 
vebyd. 

LI,  hefyd  yn  saesnee  nid  yw  yn  dwyn  enw  vn  Uy  thyren  eithyr 
dwbyl  1,  nen  1,  ddyplyc  i  gelwir :  a  llaas  1,  sydd  ynthnn  yn  wastat, 
neu  lais  lambda  pan  ddel  [17]  0  vlayn  iota/  Ond  yn  rhyw  wledydd 
yn  Uoecr  val  w,  y  traythaat  1  /  ac  U  /  mewn  rhyw  eirieu  val  hyn 
ooiod  yn  lie  bold:  bio  dros  butlj  caw  dros  eal.  Ond  nid  yw  vath 
ddywediat  onid  llediaith  /  ac  nid  peth  yw  ddylyn  oni  vynny  vloysd 
y  gyd  a  bloyscon. 

n,  ac  n  /  kynggany  awnant  yny  ddwyaith  einom/  ie  ac  ympop 
iaith  ac  i  gwn  ni  ddim  0  y withynt  /  yn  Saxonaec  a  dwyts  val  hyn 
man  gwr  men  gwyr. 

0,  kymysclef  an  0  /  ac  an  w /  ni  vydd/  ac  nid  ar  vnwaith  nao  yn 
yr  vn  sillaf  onid  mewn  vn  siUai  yn  0/  mewn  arall  yn  w/  y  treythir 
val  hynn  to  to  /  bys  troet  s  so  so  velly  ttoo  tw/  dau/  to  tw/  ar  at/  i/ 
9chole  scwl  /  yscol. 

0,  hefyd  0  vlaen  Id/  neu  11/  a  ddarlleir  vegys  pe  bay  w/  lyngto 
ac  wynt  /  mal  hyn  coldo,  cowld  oer  boUo,  bowl  /  toUe  towl  tolL 
Eithyr  dwy  00  ynghyd  yn  sasnec  a  soniant  val  w/  ynghymraec 
val  hyn  good,  gwd  da :  poore  pwr  /  tlawd : 

Py  yn  saesneo  nid  yw  vn  ddeddf  a  phi  yn  hebruw  yngioec  neu 
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as  iHONEsiB  (mett  (6n*est)  [hbnestas],  BoirorEE  onor  (on'or)  a/nrhydedd 
[honos],  EXHIBITION  emhsium  (eksibis'lyiin)  kynheUaeth  [^expositiol, 
FBOHiBiTtoir  proihisfum  (pTooyibis'i^tin)  gtoakardd  [piolubitio].  I 
will  not  mention  that  we  are  at  present  so  negligent  as  to  wjgwydd 
(ge^ydh)  for  gwehydd  (gtree'Hydh)  [textor]. 

[16]  I  in  their  language  is  equivalent  to  the  following  two 
letters  in  ours  ei  (ei),  bnt  they  are  compressed  so  as  to  be  pronounced 
in  one  sound  or  a  diphthong,  as  in  that  word  of  theirs  I  ei  (ei,  oi)  mi 
[ego]  or  myfi  [egomet].  But  when  it  is  joined  to  another  vowel  it 
nas  the  sound  of  0  English,  and  as  they  are  so  near  alike,  I  have 
met  with  some  in  hesitation  and  doubt,  whether  they  should  write 
certain  words  with  i  or  with  o,  as  the  following:  icaibsiib,  oenttll, 
GEL0T7STE,  and  some  writing  HABBEiotrNE  and  otiiers  HEBXBfiTir  lluryg 
riorical.  Thus  I  observe  the  same  likeness  between  these  three 
English  letters  gh,  o,  and  i,  as  exists  between  pewter  and  silver, 
that  at  first  sight  they  appear  very  like  each  other,  but  on  close  ex- 
amioation  they  differ.  For  example,  Iesu  Uiesuw  (Dzhee'zyy)  leeu 
rjesns],  loHN  tiUm  (Dzhon)  and  mo»  [Shon]  by  corrupt  pronuncia- 
tion, and  lenan  flohannes]  in  pure  Welsh,  lOTirr  Uiaynt  (dzhoint) 
kymal  [juncturaj  (p.  181). 

K  has  the  same  power  in  Welsh  as  in  English,  but  it  is  not  so 
frequent  at  the  commencement  of  words  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fol* 
lowing:  bose  hwk  (bunk)  llyfyr  [liber],  bitckb  hook  (buk)  hweh 

Edama  mas] :  x  at  the  beginning  of  words  XYNes  king  (klq)  orenhin 
rex],  XKOT  (knot)  hwhotn  [nodus] ;  Sent. 

la  in  the  two  languages  does  not  differ  in  sound,  as  ltlt  lili 
(lil'i)  [lilium],  lady  la^  (laa'di)  argUcyddes  [domina},  lab  (lad) 
haehken  [juvenis^. 

Ill  in  English  is  nothing  like  in  sound  to  our  U  (Ihh),  and  our  U 
will  no  foreigner  ever  learn  to  pronounce  properly  except  in  youth. 

Ll  in  English  has  no  distinct  name,  it  is  simply  called  dwhyl  I 
(dub-tl  el)  or  twofold  l,  and  it  has  always  the  sound  of  7,  or 
of  lambda  [17]  before  iota.  But  in  some  districts  of  England  it 
is  sounded  like  ic  (u),  thus  howd  (boould)  for  bolb  [audax],  hw 
(buu)  for  BULL  [taurus] ;  eaw  (kau)  for  call  [voco].  (p.  194.)  But 
this  pronunciation  is  merely  a  provincialism,  and  not  to  be  imitated 
unless  you  wish  to  lisp  like  these  lispers. 

M  s^d  K  are  of  the  same  sound  in  the  two  languages  (and 
indeed  in  every  other  language  I  know).  In  English  &ey  are 
spoken  thus  man  (man)  gwr  Vy^\  f^n  (men)  ytryr  f'^^]* 

0  takes  the  sound  of  0  (b)  in  some  words,  and  in  others  the 
sound  of  io  (u);  thus  to  to  (too)  hys  troet  [digitus  pedis],  so  so  (soo) 
i^eUy  [sic],  two  tw  (tuu)  dau  [duo],  to  tw  (tu)  or,  at,  t  [ad],  schoui 
sewl  (skuul)  yseol  [schola].  (p.  93.) 

O  also  before  ld  or  ll  is  pronounced  as  though  io  were  inserted 
between  them,  thus  oolbe  eowld  (koould)  oer  |^£nndus],  bolle  hotpl 
(booul)  [crat^],  tolle  towl  (tooul)  toll  [yectigar]  (p.  194).  But 
two  00  together  are  sounded  like  w  in  Welsh  (u),  as  qoob  gwd  (gud, 
guud)  da  [bonus],  poobe  pwr  (puur)  tlawd  [pauper]  (p.  93). 

P  in  English  nas  not  the  same  rule  as  jM  in  Hebrew^  Gxeek|  or 
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ynganuoec  achoe  yny  tebieith  hjn  y  try  weithie  yn  rliyw  eiiieu 
ynph: 

Eithyr  sain  sanadwy  sydd  iddi  yn  sasnec  ympop  gair  yvI  :  papyr 
'V^VJ^fp^^PP^/  P^PP  ^toTL  gwraic  ne  ywd:  pmn0  ydyw  piim  yBori- 
fenny :  Ac  yal  h^  y  traytha  Saia  y  Uyther  p /  mown  ymadrodd/ 
and  wyih  a  pmne :  ac  a  phinn :  ac  nid  to^h  a  fhemu  neu  ffsnne 
y  dywaid  ef. 

C^y  Uythyr  dieythyr  ymgamraeo  yw  ao  nid  mawr  gartiefigack  yn 
iaesne<rYn  gyftaith  a  oha  k/  [18]  y  kelBir  q/  Tal  hynn  fuens  kwin 
brenhines :  quarier  kwarter  cWarter  neu  pedwerydd  ran :  qua/jfh 
^fyliar :  A  gwybydd  may  u  /  yw  kydymeidi  q  /  can  ni  welir  byth 
q/  eb  n/  yw  cbynlyn  mwy  nar  goc  beb  i  gwicbellL 

H/  sydd  aniaa  yny  ddwyiaith  byn  eytbyr  ni  ddyblyr  ao  nid 
banedlyr  B  /  vytb  yn  dechieu  ^air  aaanec  yal  y  gwnair  yngroeo 
ao  yncamroeo  modd  byn 

Rhoma  rrofain  ne  r^vftdn:  Ond  val  byn  yd  yserifenir  ac  y 
treitbir  geiriQ  seisnic  ac  r/  yntbunt  fyght  ncbt  iawn  remt  rent  ros 
T06  ne  rosim, 

8  /  yn  yr  ieitboedd  yma  a  syrtb  yn  yn  sain  yal  byn  «yr  syr/  smw^ 
seesyn  amser  amserawl  ne  amser  kyfaddas :  Eytbyr  pan  ddel  a/  yn 
saesnec  rbwng  dwy  yocal  lleddfy  neu  yloysoy  a  wna  yn  wynedi 
o  amser  yal  byn  x  muM  muwws  meuyrio :  maw  maas  madrondot. 

8  /  o  dodir  bi  o  owbanec  at  diwedd  enw  ynio  /  yr  enw  ynic  / 
neur  gair  ynic  bwnw  a  lioaocka  ne  arwyddocka  obwaneo  nao  yn  petb 
yegys  bynn  hdde  band  yw  Uaw:  handed  bands  ynt  Uawe  ne 
ddwylo :  nayU  nayl  ewin  ne  boyl  bayam  nayUi  nayls  ewinedd  ne 
boylion  beym:  rayh  rayl  canllaws  rayUi  layis  eanllawen/  ne 
ederin  regen  yr  yd. 

81|  /  pan  ddel  o  ylayn  yn  vocal  yn  yzaint  ar  siUaf  bwn  (sai)  yydd 
yal  bynn  thoj^pe  saiapp  gwedd  ne  Inn  i  $hep$  ssiip  dauad  ne  ddeneid. 


Sb/  yn  dyfod  ar  ol  bocal  yn  (laa)  y  galwaat :  yegys  byn 
aiss/  onnen :  iaimA^  waml  golcbi.  Ac  ym  pa  lywyan  bynao  ao  air 
i  del/  Bsio  yal  neidyr  gy[19]ffirous  a  wna/  nid  yn  angbyssylltpell  o 
y  wrtb  swn  y  llytbyr  bebrew  a  elwir  9chm :  Ac  o  mynny  cbwaneo 
o  byspysrwydd  ynkylcbi  Uaia  gwrando  ar  bysoot  kzegin  yn  dechiea 
berwi  o  damwain  ynwaitb  yddunt  leisio.  Kymerwob  byn  o  athro 
wlytbyr  kartre^c  rao  cfyn  na  cbyrayddo  pawp  o  bonawcb  gaffiiel 
witb  i  law  tafodioc  seisnic  yw  baddyBoy. 

T/  befyd  a  wna  yr  yn  wyneb  i  Sais  a  cbynio  yal  byn  ttmm^ 
tresuwr  tiysor  ftmr^towrtwr:  ^topnen. 

Th/  o  saeaneo  a  cbymraec  a  yydd  gyibdyl  ac  yn  nertli  ond  yn 
rbyw  eirien  bi  a  ddarUeir  kyn  ysct^ed  ar  dd/  einom  ni :  Eglurdeb 
am  gyfio  wnllaia  tb/  eiddnnt  bwy :  thr^h  thrwdb  trywodd:  ihy$tle 
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WeUhy  for  in  these  laagoageB  it  is  tometimes  changed  in  words 
toph. 

But  in  English  it  has  a  permanenfc  lonnd  in  every  word  as  paftb 
ptiplfr  (paa*pfr)  [papyrus J,  papps  papp  (pap)  hron  gwratc  ne  ywd 
fmamma  yel  infantium  abus],  punrx  pinn  yicrifmny  [calamus]. 
And  an  Englishman  pronounces  the  letter  p  thus,  in  the  phrase  and 
WTEH  A PENVB (and  wfth  a  pen)  m a phMm{ibt  oum  oalamo],  and  not 
wrcH  A  PHKNNX  or  FKKNirx  with  double  ^(wtth  a  fen). 

a  is  a  strange  letter  in  Welsh,  and  scarcely  more  at  home  in 
^^«^  It  is  the  same  in  sound  as  x,  [18]  as  auxing  hu?%n  (kwiin) 
hrmhinM  [regina],  quabibe  hffart0r^  (kwart'er)  ehwarter  [quarta 
pars] ;  quatlk  (kwail)  iofyUar  [ooturxiix].  And  bear  in  mind  that 
u  is  the  companion  of  a,  for  a  is  never  seen  without  u  following 
it|  as  the  cuckoo  without  her  screecher. 

2  IB  of  the  same  nature  in  the  two  languages  except  that  n  is 
never  doubled  or  aspirated  at  the  beginning  of  words  as  in  Greek 
and  Welsh. 

£homay  rrufatn  or  rhufirin  [Boma],  but  English  words  beginning 
with  B  are  thus  pronounced:  BYeni  rtelU  (riJUit)  faum  [rectus], 
BXtrr  rent  (rent)  [scissura],  bos  (rooz)  ras  n$  rotim  [rosa J 

S  in  these  languages  is  of  the  same  sound,  thus  stb  syr  (str) 
[dominus],  season  Mesyn  (seez'ui)  amter  amt&rawl  ne  anu&r  kyfaddas 
'tempestas,  tempestivus  vel  occasio].  But  when  s  comes  between 
;wo  vowels  it  has  the  flat  sound,  or  it  is  lisped,  thus  mxtse  mutpios 
(myyz)  meuyrw  [me^tax!]^  iLlsb  maoi  (maaz)  madrondot  [stupor]. 
D  when  addea  to  the  end  of  a  word  in  the  singular,  makes  it 

fluralf  or  to  signify  more  than  one,  as  hands  hand  (Hand)  is  Haw 
una  manus],  handxs  hands  (nandz)  are  Howe  ne  ddwylo  [plures 
vel  du»  manus],  naixb  nayl  (natl)  ewin  ne  hoyl  hayam  [unguis 
▼dl  ferieus  clavus],  natum  nayh  (nailz)  ewinedd  ne  hoylian  heym 
[ungues  vel  ferrei  clavi],  batlb  rayl  (rati)  eanUatc  [cancellus], 
batlbs  rayh  (ratlz)  eanmwen  ne  ederin  regen  yr  yi  [cancelli  vel 
ccecea  pratenses]  (p.  119)« 

Sh  when  coming  before  a  vowel  is  equivalent  to  this  combination 
M,  tiius  shapfb  eeiapp  (shag)  gwedd  ne  lun  [species  vel  foima], 


esiip  (shiip)  dauad  ne  ddeueid  [ovis  vel  oves]. 

Sk  eoming  after  a  vowel  is  pronounced  iff,  thus  Asrao;  aiet  (ai^ 
aish?)  annen  [fraxinus];  wasshb  waisi  ^wash,  waish?)  ydehi 
[lavarel.  And  whi»iever  it  is  met  with  it  hisses,  like  a  roused  ser- 
penty  [19]  not  unlike  the  Hebrew  letter  called  tekin  fi^.  And  if 
you  wuh&rther  information  respecting  this  sound,  you  should  listep 
to  the  hissing  voice  of  shellfish  when  tibiey  begin  to  boiL  Take  this 
as  an  homely  illustration  lest  you  may  not  all  be  able  to  find  an 
English  tongue  at  hand  to  instruct  you. 

T  also  shews  the  same  fetce  to  an  Englishman  as  to  a  Welshman, 
as  XBanrsB  treemar  (tres'yyr)  trydor  [thesaurus],  toubs  tawr  (tour) 
twr  rturrifif],  top  top  (top)  nen  [vertex}. 

Tn  ui  ^glish  rhymes  with  the  same  oombioaiion  ia  Welsh  f  th), 
but  in  some  words  it  reads  flat  like  our  dd  (dh).  Examples  oi  the 
Welsh  sound  of  th ;  thbouoh  thrwch  (thruukh)  trywodd  [per], 
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thystl  yscall :  Eglnrwch  am  th/  yal  awn  dd/  ni  ihts  ddys  liwn/  hon/ 
ne  hyn.  velly  ddym  nine  yn  cam  aifer  yn  sathredic  o  dd/  dros  th/ 
yny  gair  3rma  (ddialaydd)  yn  Ue  (dialayth)  Nota  hyn  nefyd/  y 
darlleant  th/  val  t/  yny  gdiien  hynn  Thmnoi  tomaa :  ihnme  trwn 
pall- 
XT/  yi^  gydson  nid  amTafailia  i  rhinwedd  yn  lloecr  mwy  nac 
yngymry  val  hyn  f^yne  yein  gwin  wydden :  vayiM  yayn  gwyth^i 
ne  wac :  vehut  velfet  melfet.  Eithyr  n/  yn  yocal  a  ettyl  bwer  y 
ddwy  lyihyien  gamberaechyn,  n,  w,  ai  henw  kyffiredin  yydd  yn, 
nw,  vegys  y  tystolaytha  y  geirieu  hyn  true  truw  kywir:  vmim 
vertaw  rhinwedd  A  rhyw  amser  y  kmffi  hiawn  enw  gantunt  ac 
y  darlleir  yn  ol  y  llatinwyr  sef  y  galwant  yn  yn  Uais  an  w/  ni : 
yal  yny  [20]  geirieu  hyny/  hueke  bwck  bwch/  ^iw^  Iwst  chwant 
Eithyr  anuynech  y  kyssona  en  bocal  n/  hwy  an  bocal,  n,  ni/  eissoes 
yn  y  gair  hwn  hiy  bnsi  prysor  ne  ymyrus. 


^,  seisnic  ac  w/  gymieic  nid  amgenant  i  gaUn  yal hjn/w4tw$ 
waw  tonn  ar  yor/  wyne  wein  g^win :  wynne  wynn  ennill.  Eithyr 
henw  y  Uythyren  w/  o  saesnec  yydd  dowbyl  uw/  sef  yw  hynny  u 
ddnplic  /  Ar  sason  wrth  ddyscy  i  blant  sUlafy  ne  spelio  ai  kyinerant 
hi  yal  kydson  ac  nid  yn  yocal  ne  yn  w,  per  se  yal  y  ddym  ni  yw 
chymryd :  Ond  y  ddjrm  ni  ar  hynny  yw^haxfer  hi  or  modd  hawsaf 
i  iennktit  ddyfod  y  ddarllen  yn  ddeallus. 

Hefyd  distewi  a  wna  w/  with  ddiweddy  llawer  gair  saesnec 
yal  yn  diwedd  y  rai  hynn/  awe,  howe  wowe/  y  rhain  a  ddarUeent 
modd  hynn :  a/  ofyn  bo  bwa :  w/  kary 

Zy  Bid  yw  chwaith  rhy  gartrefol  yn  sacsonaec  mwy  nac  yn 
Camberaec  a  Uais  cs/  neu  gs/  a  glywir  ynthei  yegys  yny/  geiiiea 
hjxm  Jlaxe  fflacs  Uin  axe  ags  /  bwyedl.  Geiiien  Uatin  a  ledieithantir 
sacsonaec  neu  ir  Qamberaec  a  newidiant  x/  am  s  /  yal  y  geirieu 
hyn/  emx  crosse  croes  ne  crws/  exempkim  esampyl/  eadmio 
estennaf :  exeommumeaiue  escomyn 

Y,  a  gaiff  yn  9mjl/  enw  y  dyphthong  (ei)  yal  hynn  tkyne 
ddein  tau  ne  eiddot :  ai  enw  ehun  yeul  yny  gair  hwn  ihynne  thymi 
teneu. 

y*y  a  thityl  yal,  e,  yach  ych  i  phen  a  wna  the  o  saesnec  yal  hyn 

y^man  dde  man,  y  gwr :  y'  oxe  dde  ocs/  yr  ych 

yt^  a  chioes  yechan  yal  t,  ych  i  ffen  sydd  gymeint  [21]  yn  11a 
w^ythyr  a  that  ddat,  hyny  ne  yr  hwn. 
y^y  ac  u,  uwch  i  phen  a  wna  ihm  ddoWy  ti  ne  tydi 
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THT8ILE  thystl  (thts'tl)  yseall  [carduus].  Examples  of  th  like  our 
dd;  THIS  ddya  (dhts)  hum  hon  ne  hyn  [nio  haec  yel  hoc].  So  also  in 
fieoniliaT  conyersation  we  mispronomice  dd  for  th  in  the  word  ddialaydd 
for  dialayth  [sine  tristiti&].  Observe  also  that  they  read  th  as  ^  in 
these  words:  Thohab  twnoB  (Tom'as),  thboke  trwn  (tniun)  pM 
[solinm]. 

JJ  consonant  is  not  distinguished  in  power  in  Welsh  and  English, 
thns :'  YTNE  vein  (vein)  gtoin  wyddm  [vitis],  vatne  vayn  (vain) 
gwythen  ns  woe  [vena  vel  vanus]  (p.  119),  velxtbt  velfet  (veWet) 
melfet  [holosericum].  But  v  vowel  answers  to  the  power  .of  the  two 
Welsh  letters  u,  Wy  and  its  usual  power  is  uw,  as  shewn  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  TET7E  truto  (tryy)  kytffir  [verus],  vertue  vertwv 
(ver'tyy)  rhinwedd  [virtus].  And  sometimes  they  give  it  Its  ovm 
proper  sound  and  pronounce  it  like  the  Latins,  or  like  our  tr,  as 
[20]  in  the  words  bucke  hwek  (buk)  hwch  [dama  mas],  lust  host 
(lust)  ehtcant  [libido].  But  it  is  seldom  this  vowel  sound  corres- 
ponds with  the  sound  we  give  the  same  letter,  but  it  does  in  some 
cases  as  in  busy  husi  (btz'i)  prymr  ne  ymyrua  [occupatus  vel  se 
immiscens]  (p.  164). 

W  English  and  w  Welsh  do  not  differ  in  sound,  as  wawb  wow 
(wan)  tonn  or  var  [unda  maris]  (p.  143),  wtitb  toein  (wein)  gtain 
fvinum],  wtnite  wynn  (wm)  mniU  [pretium  ferre].  But  the  Eng- 
iiflh  name  of  this  letter  is  dowhyl  uw  (dou'btl  yy),  that  is  double  v. 
And  the  English  in  teaching  children  to  spell,  take  it  as  a  consonant, 
and  not  as  a  vowel,  or  w  per  se  (u  per  see)  as  we  take  it.  But  still 
we  use  it  in  the  most  easy  mode  for  youth  learning  to  read  intelli- 
gently. 

Also  w  is  mute  at  the  end  of  words  in  English,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing AWE,  BOWE,  wowE,  which  we  pronounce  thus:  a  (aa)  ofyn 
rteiTor]  (p.  143),  ho  (boo)  hwa  [arcus]  (p.  150),  iff  (uu,  wuu?) 
kary  [amare,  ut  procus  petere]. 

X  Neither  is  x  much  at  home  in  English  any  more  than  in  Welsh, 
and  the  sound  is  es  (ks)  or  ye  (gz)  as  in  the  words  flaxb  Jlaee  (flaks) 
Um  [Hnum],  axe  aye  (agz)  hoyaU  [securis].  Latin  words  iu  their 
passage  into  Engli^  or  Welsh  exchange  x  for  s,  as  in  the  words 
crux  CEOssE  eroeey  or  orwey  exemphm  eeampylf  extendo  eetennafy  exeanp' 
fnunicatue  eecomyn. 

T  often  has  the  sound  of  the  diphthong  ei  (ei,  ei),  as  thtste 
dd&in  (dhein)  tau  ne  eiddot  [tuns  vel  tibi],  and  its  own  sound  as  in 
the  word  THimsrE  thynn  (thm)  teneu  [gracilis]  (p.  111). 

y^  with  a  tittle  like  a  small  e  above  makes  the  English,  as 

T^  icAjr  dde  man  (dhe  man)  y  ywr  [vir  ille],  t^  oxe  dde  oee  (dhe  oks) 
yr  ych  [bos  ille]. 

yt  with  a  small  cross  above  it,  is  equal  [21]  at  full  to  that  ddai 

(dhat)  hyny  ne  yr  hum  [ille  vel  qui]. 

y^  with  u  above  it,  signifies  thou  ddow  (thou)  it  ne  tydi  [tu]. 
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Yy  ddoedd  gan  yr  lien  sczifeimyddioii  sasnee  lythjien  tanu 
debyo  i,  y,  ond  nad  oedd  i  thzoed  yn  gwyro  i  Tvny  val  pladur  val  y 
may  troet,  y,  ao  nid  antebio  i  Hun  yr  rhwimnolf  y,  neu  i,pp9yhk 
groee  ne  ghti^  yn  hebrew  ao  byd  y  daw  im  kof  ddom  i  klywais 
ynwaith  hen  ddaxlleydd  o  saia  yn  y  he  nwi  vn  alln  an  dd  ni  nea  ar 
ddelta  roec  y  doedd.  Ond  nid  yw  hi  arfeiedic  ymplith  Saaan  er 
pan  ddoeth  kelfyddyt  print  yw  myso  pnit  k^eiyd  tan  yn  (y) 
diostei :  ar  (th)  weithie  yny  lie :  Ac  aroa  hynny  may  yn  anhawa  i 
ddyn  arallwlad  drenthy  en  (th)  hwy  yn  seisnigaidd  o  achoa  i  hot 
lyw  amser  yn  gwasa  naythy  yn  lie  yr  hen  llythyren  a  elwynt  dom 
yal  y  gwelsoch  yn  eglur  yny  geirien  or  Uayn.  Ac  yelly  pan  aeth 
y  yloysdythyr  wreigaidd  honno  ar  gy  feilom  onysc  Sason  y  derby- 
naaaom  nmer  Kymbry  hihi  ac  aethom  i  yloyaoy  yal  mamaethod  aa 
y  ddywedyt  dd  dros  d,  th  dros  t,  a  d  droe  t,  b  ac  ph,  dioa  p,  fto. 
Ond  maddenwch  ym  rhac  hyyd  y  trawsohwedyl  yma  a  mi  a  dalffiaf 
yn  gynt  am  y  sydd  yn  ol  orllythyren  ereilL 

X,  hefyd  o  yddynt  yn  araer  yn  yawr  o  honei,  yn  lie  a/  yn  diwedd 
gair  yal :  kyngeg  kings,  brenhmedd.  A  rhai  yw  dodi  dros  m,  aa 
eraill  (peth  oedd  t^tj  yn  erbyn  i  nstor)  droa  gh,  yn  y  chymeryd : 
yal  hyn  ry%t  richt  kyflawn  h^^  knioht  maichawg  yiddoL 

\  nid  llythyren  yw  namyn  gair  kyfim  wedy  ddefeisio  yn  yyrii, 
yal  y  gwelwch  ymay  rhac  mor  [32]  yynech  y  damwain  yn^top 

Eadrodd  o  bob  ryw  laith  yr  hwn  pan  yacrif ener  yn  UawnUythr  yn 
in  (et)  yydd  onJ  yn  aaesneo :  ac  (ac)  yn  Camberaec  a  arwy« 
ddocka. 

^  yn  y  (}wydhor  hon  o  ddiaot  y  kynwysair  sum  a  chrynodeb  yr 
holl  rawb  ychot :  Ac  am  hyny  tybeid  nad  rhait  angwanec  a  addyse 
na  mwy  o  eglnrdeb  amei/  ir  neb  a  ohwenych  ddaudlein  y  Uyfer  or 
pen  bwy  gylydd. 

ff     g      c         i  1 

ff      g      gh  h   i    k,    1, 
ph    tsi    h  ei         w 

1  0       k  881         th      nw    f i  cs    ei,  y    a     and 

11,  m,  n,  0,  p,  q,  r,  s,  ssi,    t,  th,      n,      y,      w,  x,     y,       z,     1 
I  w  isa        dd/t/  n/     y/  g»     i     ch/m 

f  Neuyalhynn 

ai.cktsieftsichei         11  w        k 

fa,     b>  c,    (^    d,  e,  f,    g,      g^  i^    k,  1,    D,    m,n,o,    p,q, 
aw  8  if  iwl  o 

iss        th,tny  cs        ei,y        s        and 

r,  8,  sh,      t,  th        n,       y,     w,x,      y,  z^  1 

ssi  dd       nw      f  gs  i  ch       m 


a,  ai 

c,  k 

iA 

d 

e 

f 

fa 

b 

c 

ch 

d 

6 

f 

av 

8 

d 

• 

1 

f 
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Y|  The  old  Eaglish  writers  had  %  letter  }  veiy  much  like  y,  only 
that  the  stem  was  not  coired  npwaid  as  a  scythe  like  the  stem  of 
the  jff  m^  it  is  not  nnlike  in  shape  to  the  Eomaa  y  or  the  Greek 
vpiilon  T>  or  the  Hebrew  ghayn  y,  and  as  near  as  I  can  remember^ 
an  old  English  reader  once  called  the  name  of  it  ddam  (dhom),  and 
be  pronounced  it  like  our  dd  (dh)  or  like  the  Greek  deUa  h  (dh). 
But  it  is  not  in  use  among  tihie  English  since  the  art  of  printing  ww 
introduced,  but  y  is  sometimes  ua^  for  it,  and  sometimes  xh.  And 
on  this  account  it  is  more  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  pronounce  their 
TH  in  English,  because  it  serves  sometimes  the  place  of  the  letter 
they  call  ddom  (dhom),  as  may  be  noticed  in  the  foregoing  remarks. 
80  that  when  that  effeminate  lieping  letter  was  lost  &om  the  Eng^ 
lish,  it  was  introduced  to  us  the  Welsh,  and  we  commenced  lisping 
like  nursing  women,  and  to  say  dd  (dh)  for  d  (d),  th  (th)  for  t  (t^i 
and  d  for  ^,  h  and  jpA  (  f )  for  p  &o.  But  pardon  the  length  of  uus 
digression  of  speech,  and  I  wiU  bring  my  remarks  respecting  the 
other  letters  sooner  to  a  dose. 

Z  was  also  frequently  used  instead  of  9  at  the  end  of  wovds  as 
KYKesz  iingt  (kiqz)  hrmhinedd  [reges].  Some  also  used  it  foT  x» 
and  others  (which  was  more  contrary  to  nature)  for  en  in  the  words 
BYZT  rieht  (xiAht)  kyfiawn  [rectus},  knyzt  hnioht  (kniX:ht)  mwrckmnf 
vrddol  [equea], 

ft.  This  is  not  a  letter  but  an  abbreyiation  for  a  whole  word  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  [22]  how  frequentiy  it  is  used  in 
eveiy  language.  When  written  in  fall  it  is  et  in  Latin,  ajtd  in 
Enghflh,  00  in  Welsh. 

^  The  table  below  gives  a  summary  and  the  substance  of  all  the 
above  rules :  and  therefore  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  give 
more  explanation  or  instruction  respecting  it  to  auy  one  desirous  to 
read  the  book  from  beginning  to  end. 


a,  ai 

e,  k     tsi 

d 

e 

f 

ff     g 

e 

i           1 

Ta         \> 

c          ch 

d 

e 

f 

ff      g 

g^^ 

i    k,    1, 

aw 

B 

d 

1 

f 

ph    tsi 

h 

ei         w 

1  ok  ssi       th,    uw,   ^         cs    ei,  s   and 

U,  Biy  B,    0,  p^    (yffB,     8si»  t^  th,    u,     Y,  w»  X,    y,    z    ft 
1  w  isa       dd»t  u,     y        gs,    i  ch,m 

%  Or  like  this. 

^ck        tsieftsioheill  wk 

fa,    b,    c,    oh,      d,  e,  f,    g,        gh,  i,  k,  1,  n,    m,  n,  o,    p,  q, 
aw         s  if  i        w    1  0 

• 

ijBS         thytuv  csei,y  s    and 

r^%sh       t,th  u,       Y,       w,x,        y,  ,       z,         & 

Bsi  dd>        uw       f  gs         i  ol^m 
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[23]  [24]  blank.    [26]— 

1  Kamberaec 

Sacfonacc 

wal/he 

Engljjhe 

A.  0  vlaen  b. 

Achwyno 

Complaynt 

Ab  ne  fdalc  ab 

An  ape 

Achwlwm 

A  roude  knot 

Ab  ne  vab 

Sonne 

Achub 

Abe  ne  afon 

A  ryuer 

Achub 

Aber  ne  bafyn 

Hauen 

A.  0  ylaen  d. 

Aberth 

The  facra- 

Ad 

Be,  agayne 

ment 

Aderyn 

Abyrde 

Abertb  efferen 

Sacryngof 

Adarwr 

A  fouler 

Aberth  ne  of- 

made 

Adblygy 

To  folde  a- 

frwm 

Sacryfyce 

gayue 

Abertihy 

Saciyfice 

Adec 

Abledd 

Hablenefle 

Adail 

A  bnyldynge 

habilitie 

Adeilad 

Bylde 

Abram 

Abraam 

Adefyn  /  edau 

rhrede 

Abfen 

Abfence 

Adain 

A  wyngo 

Abfennwr 

Bacbyter 

Adain  py  |  co* 

drwc 

Adnabot  (dyn 

Knove 

Abwy  bnrgyn 

Caryen 

Adliw 

A  brayde 

Abwyd 

Bayte 

Adnewyddy 

Benewe 

Abyl 

Hable 

Adwer&L 

A.  0  ylaen  c 

Adwy  bwlch 

Agappe 

Ac 

And 

Adwyth 

Acken 

Accent 

A.  0  ylaen  dd. 

Ackw 

Yonder 

Adda 

Adam 

Acolit 

Addas 

Mete,  apte 

Acolidieth 

Addaw 

Promefle 

Act 

An  acte 

Addwyn 

A.  0  ylaen  ch. 

Addfed 

Bype 

Ach 

Petygrewe 

Addfedy- 

Bype 

Acb  diaiicab 

Hole,  fonnde 

Addoli 

Worfliyp 

Achwyn 

AcctiiatLon 

Addunet 

A  vowe 

Ikdsx  to  thb  Enoubh  and  liATm  Wobob  of  Which  ths  Pbonxtitciation 

IB  OIYEN  OR  tNDIOATBI)  IN  SaLBSBUBY'b  TWO  TbACTS. 

In  the  following  list  the  words  quoted  from  the  Treatise  on 
Welsh  pronnnciatLon  are  giyen  in  italics,  followed  by  the  old 
spelling  there  used  by  Balesbnry  in  small  capitals,  and  the  pro- 
nunciation indicated.  In  that  treatise  the  pronunciation  is  seldom 
or  eyer  explained  in  Welsh  letters,  but  some  important  part  of  it 
is  indicated,  and  the  rest  has  been  added  from  conjectiure.  The 
numbers  which  follow  giye  the  pages  in  this  work  where  the  word 
is  referred  to,  f  the  small  upper  figure  being  the  number  of  the  foot« 
note,)  the  bracEcted  numbers  the  page  of  the  tract  as  here  piintedi 
and  tiie  capitals  the  letters  under  which  the  words  occur. 
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The  words  quoted  from  the  Treatise  on  English  pronunciation 
are  in  Eoman  letters,  followed  by  the  old  spelling  in  small  capitals, 
the  Welsh  transliteration  in  italics,  the  palaeotypio  pronnnoiation 
in  (  ),  the  Welsh  interpretation  in  italics,  and  its  translation  into 
Latin  in  [  ],  and  finally  references  as  before. 

Latin  words  are  distinguished  by  a  prefixed  f. 


adder  adder  (ad-er).  766*,  [44] 
addice  addbs  (adh-es)  piOTindal.  7^0^t 

able  ABLB  abl  (aa*b'l)  [potezu].  62, 195 

776,  [13,  E] 
ale  ALB  aal  (sal)  hjorw  [oereyisia].  61, 

62,  775,  [11,  A] 
and  AicD  (and).  787 
aU  ALL  faul).  766*,  [44] 
ia^nut  (aq-nns),  erroneoiu.  62,  744', 

767S  [3,  461 


famat  (am-ath)  barbarous.  759^  [801 
archangel  archanobll  (ark*aii*dzhel). 
766>,  [48] 


aah  ABHB  (aish).  120,  747*,  [12,  A], 

ash  A88HB  axu   (ash,  aishP)  onnen 

[fraxmnsl.  783,  [18,  SH]. 
awe  AW  (au).  143,  762«,  [84,  W].  awe 

AWB  a  (aa)  ofyn  [terror].  143,  785, 

[19,  W]. 
axe  AXB  aga  (agz)  hioyal  [secnns].  62, 


:w 


785,  [20 


babe  babb  baab  (baab)  baban  [infans]. 

62,  775,  [11,  Bl 
bake  bakb  baak  (baak)  ^ody  [coquere 

panem  at  pistorj.  62,  777,  pd,  El 
bald  balde  bavold  (banld)  moel  [cal- 

vus].  143,  194,  775,  [11,  A] 
ball  ball  bawl  (baul)  p^  [pila]  143, 


E] 


194,  775,  [11,  A] 
he  BBB  (bii),  754,  [23, 1] 
bear  bbbb  (beer).  79,  751*,  [19, 
b^ging    BBOOYNOB    begging  (beg'iq) 

yn  eardota  [mendicansj.  80, 112, 779, 

[14,  G] 
being  betngb  (bii-tq).  766  [43] 
believe  bblbvb  (biUiv*)*  75l\  [18,  £] 
bier  BBBB  (biir).  79,  751*,  [19,  E] 
bladder    bladd'     blad^der     (bl&d*er) 

ehwyeeigen  [yesica].  62,  199,  777, 

[12,  D] 
bold  BOLD  bowd  (boould)  [audax]  pro- 

Tinoial.  194,  781,  [17,  LL] 
book  BOKB  3irA;  (buuk)  Uyrfyr  [liber], 

99,  781,  [16,  K] 
bow  BowB  00  (boo)  bwa  [arciis].  150, 

773,  785,  [8.  20,  Wl 
bowl  BOLLS  oowl  (boom)  [crater].  194, 

781,  [17,  0] 
bread  bbbdb  bred  (breed,  bred)  bora 

[paniB].  79,  775,  [U,  B] 


break  brbkb  (breek).  79,  751*,  [18  E] 
bringeth    bbtnobth     (bnq'etn)    not 

(briq-geth).  767*,  [46] 
buck  BUCKB  bwek  (bak)  bweh  [dama 

mas].  165,  781,  785,  [16,  K.  20,  U] 
bull  BULL  ino  (bau)  [taums]  provin* 

cial.  165,  194,  781,  ri7,  LL] 
bury  BUKT  Cairi)  Tulffar.  Ill,  164, 

760»,  [32,  U] 
bueineee  bxjsinbs  (bfZ'fnes).  766^  [43] 
busy  BUSY  (biz'i)  vulgar.   Ill,   164, 

760»,  [32,  U].  busy  BUSY  *t«i  (btz-«) 

pryeur  ne  ymyrue  [occupatus  Tel  se 

immiBcens).  112,  165,  785,  [20,  III 
by  our  lady  byb  lady  (bei'r  laa*di}. 

744*,  [5] 

eall  CALL  (kaul).  747*,  [12,  A],  call, 

CALL  eaw  (kau)  [vocoj.  prOY.  194, 

781,  [17,  LL].  called  CAJJ^BD  (kaul*- 

ed).  766S  [431 
calm  CALBK  (caulin).  747*,  [12,  A] 
ceaee  cbassb  (sees).  766*,jr44] 
Cheapside   chbpbsydb    (Tsheep'seid). 

752S  [19,  E] 
check  CHBCKB  (tsbek).  766*,  [44] 
cheese  chbsb  tsie  (tshiiz)  cawe  [caseus] 

79,  777,  [13,  El 
chief  CHBFB  tsiff  (tsbiif)  pennaf  [prin- 

ceps].  779  [14,  F] 
church  CHUBCHB  tsurte  (tshtrtsb)  ecleie 

[ecclesia]:  teiurte  (tsbtrtsh)  eglwye 

[ecclesiaj.  165,  199,  775,  779,  [11, 

CH.  14,  G] 
cold  COLDB  eowld  (koould)  oer  [frigidus] 

194,  781,  [17,  0] 
oombj  ooMBB  (kuum  P),  766*,  [44] 
condition  condicyon  condisywn  (kon- 

dis-tuu)  [conditio].  99, 112, 191,  215, 

775,  [11,  C]      • 
cow  cowB  koto  (kou)  buwch  [vacca]. 

778,  [8] 
crow  OROWB  kro  (kroo)  bran  [comix]. 

150,  773,  [8] 

damagejiovAaii (dom*aidzh).  120,  747*, 

[12,  A] 
dart  DART  dart  (dart)  dart  [laculum]. 

777,  [12,  D] 
\dederit  (ded'erith)    barbarous,  759*, 

[80,  T] 
defer  diffbb  (difer*  P)  765^0,  [43] 
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tlW  (dee-ei).  80,  111,  744i,  ^41 
dmiff  snm  (dinei'f)  766^,  [49];  the 

seoond  word  meant  by  DHmra,  kas 

not  been  identified. 
fdioo  (dei-bi).  Ill,  1U\  [4] 
difer  dipfbe  (dtferP)  766i»  [43] 
ditcon^/tud  di8ooiifttsi>  (dM]nim*fft- 

ed).  766>  [43] 
d/Mgu/f  (A(sfig'jy/)  ptonneuL  763S 

[20,  P] 
ditcheB  DT0HB8  dM^^«  (deitah'tB)  Jbi* 

tydd  [fofliae}.  Ill,  779,  [14,  E] 
db  DO  (dun).  93,  768S,  [28,  0] 
doe  DOB  (doo).  98,  768>,  [28,  0] 
double  1  dwifl  I  (duVtlel).  781,  [17, 

LL].    donole  n  dowkyl  mo  (dou'btl 

yy).  160,  786,  [20,  W] 
drmiitia  DBnauMO    (driqk'fq).  764', 

[23,1] 
dnke  dihlb  dmek  (dyyk)  due  [dta].  166, 


777,  [12,  D] 

dumb  DOMBB  (flXOLJ, 


7W,  [44J 


easesASB  ie8f$e$?  (jeez,  eez  f)  etmfth' 
dra  [otinml.  80,  776,  [11,  A] 


BOGB  eg  (eg)  ioy  [oTuin].  80,  779, 


ml  XLB  (ill).  766%  [44] 

egg  BOOB  eg  (eg)  ioy  [( 
114,  G] 

fego  (eg-n).  80,  744%  [4] 

emperour  bmpbbourb  empenor  (em*- 
peror)  ymerawtr  [imperator].  160, 
199,  777,  [12,  E] 

engine  bmotn  (en'dkhtn).  766',  [44] 

ever  bubb  (ey-er).  766%  [43] 

eyennore  bitbiimobb  efermwor  (ey*er- 
muuT,  eyermwor  T)  tragotogdd  [sem- 
per]. 79,  99,  199,  777,  [12,  EJ 

exhibition  bxhibition  eesibieiwn  (eksi- 
bifl*i,im)  kgnheilaeth  [expositioj.  99, 
112, 191,  216,  781,  [16,  H] 

ftoe  TkCBffae  ^aas)  wffneb  [fMieBy  62, 
776,  [1 1,C].  races  facbs  ffiices  jfaeee  P 
(&a8*6z)  tcgnebeu  [fisunes].  779,  [14, 


faU  PALL  (Aral).  766»,  [44] 

fedh*ei) 
760«,  [17,  D] 


father?  fbddbbP  (fe 


pxovindat. 


Jlend  PEND  (feend).  766i  [43] 

JUh  FTSH,  FTBHB  (fifsh,  ytsh)  ptoyxn- 

cial.  768%  766%  [20,  F.  44] 
Jhe  piuB  (yeiy)  proyinciaL  768%  [20,?} 
flax  TLAjafflace  (flake)  Uin  [Ihinin].62, 

786,  [20,  X] 
fix>l  POLB  J\ol  (Aral)  fol  ne  ynugd 

[stoltas].  99,  779,  [14,  F] 
four  FouBB  (yonr)  proyincial.    763% 

[20,  F] 
fix  vox  (yoks)  proyincial.  768%  [20,?] 
Mends,     prbndes     frinds     (mindz) 

kereint  [amid].  79,  80,  777,  779, 

[18,  B] 


gaOani,  GkLAxnut  gulawtu  (gal*aimt) 
rfortis].  62, 143, 190,  779,Tl4,  6] 

gduling,  CFBLDDTO  gelding  ^geld-iq) 
[oanterins].  80, 112,  779,  [14,  G] 

gender  obkdbb  (dzhend'er).  766'|  [44] 

gentle  obnttll.  781,  [16, 1] 

(Sfeor^e  OBoHot  (Dzhoidzh)«  763',  [21, 

get  ooBT  (get).  766%  [43] 
Oh  Qk  eh  (kh).  779,  [16,  OH] 
Gilbert,   Otlbbr-t   gilbert   (gtl*b«rt). 

80,  112^  199,  779,  [14,  O] 
ginger  otkobb  (dzhtn-dzher).  80,  753% 
[21,  O] ;  teinteir  (dzhiki*daher)  eineir 
[zinziber].  80, 112, 199. 779,  [14, 01 
God  GoDDB  (God).  762%  [19,  E].  God, 
God  (god)  dgw  [denaj.  99,  779,  [14» 
G]  God  be  with  you,  God  bb  wtth 
Tou,  God  biwio  (God  bii'wijo).  112, 
773,  [8] 


gold  goldb  (goold).  762%  [19,  £] 

od  (gud  guud)  da  [bonoB]. 
93,  99,  781,  [17, 0] 


good  GOOD  gwd  (gud 


goodneee  eooDBBnu   (gud'ses).  762% 

[19,  E] 
gracious  gbacyousb  graeiwe  (gm*- 

fliyUs)  rraddlaum  [gnmoeiu].  62^  112, 

160,  216,  776,  [11,  C] 
gut  OUTTB  gtot  (gut)  colud^fn  Qntes- 

tinum].  166,  779,  [14,  0] 

habergeon    habbbiounb   hkbebgtn. 

781,  [16, 1] 
habit  KiLBiTB  (ab-tt).  220, 764%  [22,  H] 
habitation   habitatiok  (abttaa*8tun}. 
220,  764%  where  (abitee-shun)  is  er- 
roneously giyen  as  the  pronundation, 
[22,  H] 
hand  HAifDB  hand  (nand)  lia»  [mta 
menus].    62,  788,   [18,  81.    hands 
HAKDBB   hande    (nandz)    Jlawe   ne 
ddwglo  [dnae  yel  plmres  manue].  62, 
783,  [18,  S]. 
hard  HABD  (fiard).  768*,  [22,  HI 
hart  BABT  (Hart).  768%  [22,  Hj, 

«M  heart 
haye  haub  ^/ (Hay)  hufde  [aocipe]. 

62,  779,  [16,  H] 
Am/eblb  (Heel).  79,  763%  [19,  E] 
heard  hbabd  (HeidfO*  763%  [22,  H] 
heart  hart  habt  hart  (Hart)  eaion  ne 

earw  [cor  yel  cerrus].  779.  [16,  H] 
heel  HBLB  (Hiil).  79,  761%  [19,  EJ 
hem  HBMHB  (Hem).  762%  [19,  S] 
heritage  (Herttaidzh).  120,  747%  [12, 

him  HIM  (Htm).  766%  [43] 

holly  eee  holy 

holy  holly,  holy  holg  (Hoo*lf  Hol*t) 
eantaidd  ne  kelgn  [sanctos  yd  aqui* 
foUom].  99, 112,  779,  [16,  H] 
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^omat  HOMBflT  (on'est).  220,  754^,  [22, 
H].  honest  honbstb  omst  (oii'est) 
[honestufl].  99,  781,  [15,  H] 
honour  H0K0I7B  (ott-<Mr)  220, 766^,  [44]. 
honour  honoubb  onor  (on'or)  atir- 
hpdedd  [honoB].  99,  160,  199,  781, 
[15,  H] 
hope  HOPS  hocp  (hood)  gobnth  [spes]. 

99,  777,  [18,  B] 
horrible  horiublb  (nortbl).  766^,  [43] 
hour  HOUBJB  (onr),  769,  [80,  R] 
HUBBBDEir  (Htb'erden)  Tulgar.   111| 

164,  760,  [32,  33,  Uj 
humble  HUMBLB   (iim*Dl).  220,  754*, 

[22,  H] 
humour  HX7K0ITB  (H7y*mnr).  766',  [44] 
hurt  HUHT  (Hurt).  763%  [22,  H] 

I  (m).  754«,  [23, 1].  1 1 M  (ei,  oi)  mi 

fego].  Ill,  781,  [16, 1] 
idle  TDLE  (eid-I).  766%  [44] 
fignii  (tq-nts)  bad.  767,  [46] 
ia  TtL  (♦!).  766»,  [48] 


fit  TN  (in),  763S  766y;35,  Y.  44] 
is  T8  {«).  768«,  [36,  TJ 
itch  rroH  (ttsh).  766%  [43] 


jaundice  iauvdicb  (dzhaon'dtfi).  766% 


jeala 


^       )U8y  OBLOT7STS.  781,  [16, 1] 
Jesu,  Ibsu  teieeuw  (T^hee'Z^  leeu 

[Jesns].  80, 166,  781,  [16,  IT  Jeaue 

JBSUB  ^Dzhee'sofl).  764,  [23, 1] 
John  John  tsion  sum  (Dzhon  Shon) 

Isuan  [Johannes].  99,  781,  [16, 1] 
joint  lOTNT   tsioynt  (dzhointj  kffmal 

[jnnctura].  131,  781,  [16, 1] 

Kent  'Kxan,  781,  [16,  Kl 

king  KTMOB  king  (kiq)  orsnhin  [rex]. 


[regesj.    112,    777,   779,    [13,  E] 

KDfOBZ.  787,  [21,  Z] 
hissed  XBBT  (kt^t  P),  766%  [431 
knight  XKTZT  knickt   (kniA£t)  mar^ 

ehawg   vrddol   [eques].    112,  787* 

[21,  Z] 
knot  KNOT  (knot)  holtom  [nodus].  781, 

[16,  K] 

lad  x.Ai>  (lad)  bachken  [rayenis].  781, 

[16,  L] 
lft£kr   LADDBB  lad-dr  (lad'er)  yscol 

rscahi].  62,  79,  199,  777,  [12,  D] 
laif   LADT  ladi   (laa'di)    argkoyddes 

[domina].  62,  112,  781,  [16  Lj 
language    lamouaqb     (laq'gtMidsh). 

130%  747%  [12,  A] 


lash  labeb  Oaish).  747>,  [12  A] 
lay  LATB  (lai).  766%  [43] 
leave  lbat7B  liefj  leef?  (Ueev,  leeT?) 
kenad  [venia,  Iicentia].  80,  776,  [11, 

A] 
Elegit  (lii-dzh»th)  bad.  767S  [46] 
Uly  LTLT  lUi  Gil'i)  [liUnm].  112,  781, 

[16,  L] 
lored  LovBX)  (luTd)   ca/rym  [aanati]. 

777,  [12,  m 
kfw    LOWS    hw  (Ion,   loouP)  loufio 

[miigire].  160,  773,  [8] 
lu^  LucKB  (Ink).  760«,  [83,  XH 
hut  LUST  Iwst  (Inst)  ehtsmit  [libido]. 

166,  786,  [20,  U] 

^magnm  (maq*nnB)  bad.  767»  [46] 
mMssty    MAiBSTB    (madzh'esti).    754, 

[23,    I],  majesty,  maibstib.    781, 

[16,1] 
man  maknb  (man).  763%  [19,  B].  man 

man  (man)  gior  [vir].  62,  781,  [17, 

M,N] 
maze  mabb    maas  (maaz)  madrondot 

[stupor].  62,  783,  [18,  S] 
msal  icBLB  (meel).  79,  761%  [19,  Bl 
m«0;F  icBLB  (miil).  79,  76l«,ri9,  £] 
men  men  (men)  gwur  [Tirij.  781,  [171 

m;n] 

Michael  Mtchabl    (mei'kelP).  749®, 

766S  [16,  CH.  43] 
Michaelmas     Mychablicas    (Mik'el- 

masP).  7498,  [16,  CH] 
might  ictcht  (mtkht)  Bcottish.  749% 

[16,  CH] 
fmihi  (miith'i)  correctly.  779,  E15,GH] 
much  good  do  it  you  much  good  do  it 

Tou  myehyoditio  (mftsh'goocL'ttJo). 

166,  744%  [6] 
murmuring  mminmyKaB  (mur'mnriq) 

766S  [43] 
muse  icvsB  muwwe  (imryz)    msuyrio 

[meditari].  166,  783,  [18,  S] 

nag  NAGOB  nag  (nag)  hsfylyn  [man- 

nufl].  62,  779,  [14,  G] 
sail  NAYLB  nayl  (nail)  ewin  ns  hoyl 

hay  am  [unguis  yel  ferreus  <^yui^. 

119, 783,  [18,  S].  nails,  katlbb  nayls 

ina«lz)  swinedd  ne    hoylion   heym 
ungues  yel  ferrei  olavi].  783,  [18,  S] 
fwt  T7BTTB  (net).  762%  [19,  B] 
nigh  NiOH  (ntkh).  764^,  [23, 1] 
^ihil  (nith-il)  conectly.  779,    [15, 

GH] 
narrow  nabbowb  narrw  (nam)  kyfing 

[angustns].  61,  62, 160,  773,  [8] 
not  NOT  (not).  766S  [43] 
now  NOWB  now  (nou)  yn  awr  [nune]. 

160,  773,  [8] 
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oraofeB  0BANOB8  oreitUiua  (oreindzlits) 
qfaUoraydt  [aurantUj.  99, 190, 779, 
p4,  E] 

omel  OBTLL  (aiu*el  Y),  766',  [44] 

99er  ouBB  (over).  766*,  [431 

ox  oxB  009  (oka)  ych  fboBj.  99,  785, 
[20,  ¥•] 

p«le,  PALB  pool  (paal)  [pallidiu].  61, 
62,  776.  [11,  AT 

pap  PAPPB  papp  (pa^)  hron  gwraie  n$ 
ywd  [mamma  vel  imantiimi  cibos]. 
62,  788,  [17,  P] 

paper  paptk  papyr  (paa*ptr)  fpapy- 
rus].  62,  112,  199,  788,  [17,  Pj 

pen  PBNNB.  783,  [17,  PI 

pear  pbbb  (peer).  79,  761^,  [19,  E] 

pm  PBRB  $iir).  79,  751*,  [19,  E] 

plague  VLAOB  plaag  (plaag)  j?to  [pestis] 
62,  779,  [14,  G] 

poor  pooBB  ,pu7r  (puur)  tlawd  [pauper]. 
93,  99,  781,  [17,  0] 

FortugtU  pobtuoal  (Port'tqgal),  cor- 
rupt. 767,  [27,  N] 

potag$r  potaobb  (pot*aiidzlier  P),  cor- 
rupt. 767»,  [27,  N] 

prmfailed  pbevatlsd  (preyaild*).  766^, 

prohibition     pbohibition  proibiiwrn 

(proo,ibiB'i,un)  gwahardd  [prohibi- 

fio],  99,  112,  191,  216,78irtl6,H; 

proved  pbouidb  (pruuved  YS  766*°,  [43] 

provide  phouidb  (proyeid'P)  766"^,  [43] 

pureneae    pubbnbs   (pyyr'nes).    762^, 

[19,  E] 

quail  QUATLB  aofyliar  [cotumix].  119, 

783,[18,  QJ 
quarter  quartbr   hwarter  (kwart*er) 

ehwarter  [quarta  pars].  62, 166, 199, 

783,  [18,  CQ 
queen  qubnb  hwin  (kwiin)  hrenhinee 


[regina].  80,  166,  783,  [18,  Q] 
tgw(kwei).  Ill,  7441,  [4] 
t^M^  (kwtth)  bad.  767,146] 


rati  batlb  rayl  (rati)  eanllatc  [cancel- 
lusl.  119,  783,  [18,  S].  railB  aatlbs 
rayu  (ratlz)  eanllatpen  ne  ederin 
regen  yr  yd  [cancelli  Tel  creocB  pra- 
tensesj.  119,  783,  [18,  8] 

TQvening  baubnyno  (raventq).  766^, 
[48] 

reaeon  bbabon  (reez'un).  766',  [44] 

rent  bbnt  rent  (rent)  [Bciasura].  80, 
788,  [18,  R] 

right  BIGHT  (rikht).  764»,  [28, 1] 

ligbt  BYGHT  rieht  (riJtbt)  iaum  [rectuBl. 
788,  [18,  B].  BTZT  rieht  {pk\Aj 
kti/iaum  [rectus].  112,  787,  [21,  Z] 

ringing  bimoing  ^iq*^*  7^4*9  i^t  1] 


ringe  btnobs   (nq'es}    not  (rtq*geg). 

767,  [46] 
roe  BOB  (roo).  93,  768^  [28,  0] 
rose  BOB  roe  ne  roeitn  [rosa].  99,  783. 

[18.  E] 

Bable  BABLB  aahl  (Baa-b*l)  [niger].  62, 

196,  777,  [13,  E] 
saddle  saddbll  [ephippium].  777,  [13, 

El 

feal  (saul)  bad.  767,  [46] 

Bale  BALB  sal  Baal  [yenditio].  61,  62, 

776,  [11,  A] 
feaneiue  (san-tuB)  bad.  767,  [46] 
Satan  batan  (Saa-Un).  766^,  [43] 
Bchool    BCHOLB    ectol    (skuul)    yeeol 

[Bchola].  93,  99,  781,  [17,  0] 
Bea,  BBA  see  (see)  mor  [mare].  80,  776, 

[11,  A] 
eeaeon  bbabon  (seeznin).    766*,  [44]. 

season  bbabon  eeeegn  (seez'tn)  ameer 

ameerawl  ne  ameer  hffoddae  [tempes- 

tas,  tempestiTus  Tel  occado].  80,  09, 

783,  [18,  S] 
eee  bbb  (sii).  764,  [23,  I] 
shape  BKAPPB  eeiapp  (shap)  gwedd  ne 

lun    [species  Tel  forma  J.    62,  78^ 

[18,  SH] 
sheep    BRBFB  seiip  (shiip)  damad  ne 

ddeuied  [ovis  Tel  oTes].  783,  [18,  SH] 
eieve  ctub  (sit).  766*,  [44] 
eight  BIGHT  (stkht).  764^,  [23, 1] 
eign  bignb  (sein).  HI,  744*,  [6] 
eilh  BTLKB  (silk).  762\  [19,  E] 
ein  BYMNB  (stn).  763,  [36,  Y] 
eingeth  btngbth  (stq'eth)not(8iq*ffetii) 

767,  [46] 
einging  singing  (stq-tq).  764,  [23,  I] 
sir  BTR  egr  (str)  [dominns].  199,  783, 

[18,  S] 
so  80  w  {fioo)veUy  [sic].  93, 781,  [17, 0] 
feol  (sooul)  bad.  767,  [46] 
sparrow,    bpabowb    eparw    (sparu) 

ederyn  y  to  [passer].  61,  ol  150, 

773,  [8] 
suffer,  BUFPBB  rwjffer  (suffer)  dioddef 

[pati].  80,  166,  199,  779.  [14,  F] 
eure  bubb  (syyr).  164,  760,*  [33,  U] 
eyllabU  byllablb  (stl-ab*!)  766^  [26, 

tents  tbntbb  tente  (tents)  pepyU  [ten- 

toria].  777,  779,  [13,  E] 
thank   THANKB    (thaqk).   219,    750*, 

[17,  D] 
thU  (dbat)  219,  760*,  760*,  766*.  [16, 

D.  31,  TH.  44].  that,  that  t«  ddat 

(dhat  hyny  ne  yr  hum  [iUe  Td  qui]. 

62,  219,  786,  [21,  Y*] 
Thaviet  Inn  Thauibb  Innb  (Daru 

In).  219,  760»,  766«,  [32,  TH.  44] 
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the  THB  (dhe)  750S  766S  [16,  D.  43] 
the,  THB  T®  dde  (dhe)  y  [ille].  80, 
219,  78o,  [20,  Ye] 

MttfA;  THTOLB  (thik).  219,  760^  [31, 
TH] 

thin  THTKNB  (th«n)  750*,  760«,  763S 
[16,  D.  31,  TH.  36,  Y]  thin,  thtnnb 
thynn  (tht'n)  teneu  [gracilis].  Ill, 
219,  786,  [20,  Y] 

thine  thtne  (dhein).  760«,  7603,  [ig^ 
D.  31,  TH]  thine,  thtne  ddein 
(dhein)  tau  ne  eiddot  [tuns  Tel  tihi]. 

111,  219,  786,  [20,  Y] 

this  THYB  (dhis).  219,  760«,  760',  [16, 
D.  31,  TH].  this  this  ddys  (dhts) 
Afm,  hon  ne  hyn  [hie  haec  yel  hoc]. 

112,  219,  786,  [19,  TH] 

thistle  THT8TLB  thystl  (thts'tl)  yeeall 

[carduus].  112,  219,  786,  [19,  TH] 
Thomas  Thomas  (Tom-as)  .760»,  766«, 

[32,  TH.  44].  Thomas  Thomas  tomas 

(Tom-as).  99,  219,  786,  [19,  TH] 
thorough  thorowe  (thur-u).  219,  760\ 

766»,  [31,  TH.  43] 
thou  THOU   (dhou).   219,   760*,   766S 

[31,  TH.  43].  thou  thou  yu  ddow 

(dhon)   ti  ne  tydi^  [tu].  160,  219, 

786,  [21,  r*] 
MfWTHHEB  (thrii).  764,  [23,  I] 
thrme  (tniun  ?).  760»,  [32,  TH].  throne 

THBONE  trton  (truun)  pall  [solium]. 

99,  219,  785,  [19,  TH] 
through  THROUGH    thrweh  (thruukh) 

irywodd  [per],  219,  783,  [19,  TH] 
thunder   thondrb  thumdr  (thund'r) 

[tonitru].  79,  99,  199,  777,  [13,  E] 
-ftiH    (tei-bei).    Ill,   744^,   764,    [4. 

23,1] 
to  to  (tuu).  768*,  [28,  0].  to   to  <«^ 

(tu)   ar^   at,  t,  [ad].  93,   99,   781, 

[17,  0] 
toe  toe  (too).  768^  [28,  0].  toe,  to  to 

(too)  bys  troet  [digitus  pedis].   93, 

99,  781,  [17,  0] 
toll  TOLLE  tou>l  (tooul)  toll  [vectigal]. 

194,  781,  [17,  0] 
^Uis  (tooul-ts),  had.  744\  [4] 
top,  TOP  top  (top)  nen  [vertex].  99, 

783,  [19,  T] 
tormented    tormented    (torment'ed). 

7661,  [433 

tower  tourb  towr  (tour)  twr  [turris]. 
783,  [19,  F] 

treasure  thrbasure  (tree-zyyr).  760^, 
[32,  TH].  treasure  teesure  tresuwr 
(trez'yyr)  trysor  [thesaurus].  80, 166, 
199,216,  219.  783,  [19,  TJ 

trees  thees  triys  (trii-tz)  prenneu 
[arhores].  80,  779,  [14,  E] 

trow  TROWE  tro  (troo)  tybyeid  [opinor]. 
160,  773,  [8] 


true  TRUE  truw  (tryy)  kywir  [Terns]. 

166,  786,  [19,  U] 
trust  TRUST  (tn'st)  Tulgar.  Ill,  164, 

760»,  [32,  Xr\ 
ftu  (tyy)  had.  767,  [46] 
twinkle    twtnclb   twinkl    (tw»qk*'I) 

[sdntillare].  112,  195,  777,  [13,  E] 
two  TWO  (tuu).  768»,  [28,  0].  two  two 

tw  (tuu)  dau  [duo].  93,  99,  781, 

[17,  0] 

unele  tnxle  (nuqk*l).  744*,  766*,  [$• 
*4] 

Tain  see  Tein 

valiant  vmaaxt  (valvant)  766^  [43] 

Tein  Tain  tayne  vayn  (yatn)  gwythen 

ne  woe  [vena  Tel  Tanus].  119,  786, 

[19,  U] 
TelTet  VELUET  velfet  (Tcl'Tet)  tnelfet 

[holosericum].  80,  786,  [19,  U] 
^vidi  (Tei-dei).  764,  [23, 1] 
villanus  fillaynous  (Ttl*anus).  766^, 

.  [*3] 
Tine  YYNE  vein    (Tein)  yioin  ivydden 

[Titis],  111,  119,  786,  [19,  U] 
Tiitue  TERTUE  vertuw  (Tcrtyy)  rAm- 

wedd  [virtus].   80,  166,  199,   786, 

[19,  TJ] 

wall  WALL  ioaiol  (waul)  ywal  [mums]. 

143,  194,  776,  [11,  A] 
wash  WA88HE  waiss  (wash,  waish?) 

ffolehi  [lavare].  783,  [18,  SH] 
ioateh  (waitsh).  120,  747,  [12,  A] 
waTe  see  waw 
waw  WAWB  waw  (wan)  tonn  ar  vor 

[unda  maris].  143,  786,  [20,  W] 
toe  WEB  (wii).  761S  764,  [18,  E.  23, 1] 
weir  WERE  (weer)  79,  761',  [18,  E] 
ioide  WYDE  (weid).  763*,  [36,  Y] 
win  WYNNE  (win).  763*,  [36,  Y].  win 

WYNNE  ioynn  (win)  ennill  [pretium 

ferre].  112,  786,  [20,  W] 
wind  WYNGB  P  (weind).  763*,  [36,  Y] 
wine  WYNE  wein  (wein)  ywin  [Tinum]. 

Ill,  786,  [20,  W] 
winking    winking    (wiqk'iq).     764*, 

[23,  I] 
wish  WYSHB  (wish).  762*,  [19,  E] 
with  WYTH   (with).   143,   219,   760*, 

762«,  [17,  D.  34,  W] 
wonder  wondre  umdr  (wun"d*r)  [mi- 

raculum].   79,  99,    186,  199,   777, 

[13.  E] 
woo  wowe  w  (uu,  wuu  P)  kary  [amare, 

ut  procus  petere].  93,  160,  186,  786, 

[20,  W] 
worship -woEBKiFTB  (wur*ship).  762*, 

[19,  E] 
worthy  worthyb  (wurdhi).  766\  [43] 
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wot  ▼om  (wot).  762^  [19,  £1 
wr0ttk  w&EKB  (wieek  =  ruwek).  79, 

761>.  [18.E1 
wrut  WRESTS  (wTeits=nceBt).  79, 7ol*, 

[18.  EJ 
wrmkle  wrtkcls  wrinkl  (wrtqVls 
ncptqk-'l)  [rugal.  112, 196,  777,  [13, 

ywnf  TAHDB  (/ard).  755*,  [24  i; 
ftnon  YANB  (jaun).  755^  [24, 1' 
jMinA M (jee)  [etiam]. 80, 775, [U,A] 


year  tbbb  (jeer).  755',  [24, 1] 
yeU  TELL  (jel).  765»,  [24, 1] 
yellow  TELOW  (jelm).  765',  [24, 1\ 
yield  teldb  (juld).  765*,  [24, 1] 
yielding   i-blotbob    (jiiM*»q).    766^ 

yoke  TOK  (jook).  755*,  [24, 1] 
York  ToBBB  (jork).  755%  [24, 1] 
you  Tou  {ran),  766*,  [24, 1] 
yotmy  toko  (jnq).  765%  [24,  T] 
youth  TouoTK  (juttth).  765*,  [24, 1] 


S  3.     John  Harp 9  Phonetic  Writing^  1569,  and  the  Pronun- 
ciation of  French  in  xvi  th  Century. 

Since  the  account  of  John  E[art'8  Orthographie  (p.  35)  was  in 
type,  the  original  mannscript  of  his  "former  treatise,"  bearing  date 
1551,  has  been  identified  in  the  British  Mnsenm,  and  some  acconnt 
of  it  is  given  in  the  annexed  footnote.^    It  may  be  observed  that 


^  Mr.  Brock,  who  in  ever  on  the 
look  out  for  nnpablished  treatiaes  in- 
terating  to  the  Early  English  Text 
Society,  called  my  attention,  throoffh 
Mr.  Fumivall,  to  the  MS.  Reg.  17.  C. 
tU.,  which  was  described  in  the  printed 
eatedogae  of  those  MSS.  as  ''Jobn 
Hare's  Censnre  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, A.D.  1651,  paper."  It  is  a 
smaU  thin  quarto  of  117  folios,  the 
first  two  pages  not  numbered,  and  the 
others  paeed  from  I  to  230,  19  lines  in 
a  page,  about  7  words  in  a  line,  in  a 
fine  English  hand  of  the  xvi  th  century, 
careiiilly  but  peculiarly  spelled,  by  no 
means  according  to  Hart's  recommenda- 
tions. The  Latin  quotations  are  in  an 
Italian  hand.  It  was  labelled  on  the 
back  "  Hare  on  the  English  Language." 
Being  desirous  of  getting  at  the  author's 
aooount  of  our  sounds,  when  I  examin- 
ed the  MS.  on  28  Oct.  18f>8,  I  skipped 
the  preliminary  matter  and  at  once  at- 
tacked the  6th  and  8th  chapters;  "Of 
the  powers  and  shaping  of  letters, 
and  nist  of  the  Toels,"  and  ^*  of  the 
affinite  of  consonants."  I  was  im- 
mediately struck  with  manjr  peculia- 
tities  of  expression  and  opinion  which 
I  was  familiar  with  in  Hart's  Ortho- 
mphie,  and  no  other  book.  On  turn- 
ing to  the  dedication  to  Edward  VI., 
I  found  (p.  4, 1.  8,)  the  name  of  the 
author  distinctly  as  John  Hart,  not 
Hare,  although  the  t  was  written  so  aa 
to  mislead  a  cursory  reader,  but  not  one 
familiar  with  the  handwriting.    Then, 


similarly,  in  Hart* s  Orthographie  the 
author's  name  is  mentioned  in  the  de- 
dication :  **  To  the  doubtfiill  of  the  Eng- 
lish Orthographie  John  Hart  Chester 
heralt  wishoth  all  health  and  proa- 
peritie,"  which  had  not  been  observed 
when  p.  35, 1.  20,  was  printed,  and  not 
on  the  title.  On  comparing  this  printed 
book  with  the  MS.  i  found  many  pas- 
sages and  quotations  verbatim  the  same; 
see  especially  the  first  chapters  of  the 
MS.  and  printed  book  ''  what  letters  ar, 
and  of  their  right  use,"  where  right  is 
not  in  the  MS.  The  identity  was  thus 
securely  established,  and  the  MS.  has 
consequently  been  re-lettered:  "Hait 
on  English  Orthography,  1561." 

The  title  of  the  MS.  ia :  «<The 
Opening  of  the  unreasonable  writing 
of  our  inglish  toung :  wherin  ia  shewid 
what  necessarili  is  to  be  left,  and  what 
folowed  for  the  perfect  writing  ther- 
of."  And  the  following  lines,  on  the 
fly  leaf,  in  the  author's  hand-writing, 
seem  to  shew  that  this  first  dranght, 
thus  curiously  brought  to  light  after 
317  years'  repose,  was  never  intended 
for  publication,  but  was  perhaps  to 
be  followed  by  another  treatise,  vri^ich 
was  of  course  the  printed  book. 

**  The  Booke  to  the  Author. 

^  Father,  keep  me  still  with  the,  I  the 
pray 
least  Abuse  ahuld  me  Aoioinli  da- 
Toura: . 
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his  pronunciation  remained  practically  constant  during  these  eighteen 
years,  and  the  chief  difference  of  the  treatises  is  the  greater  extent 
of  the  second,  and  the  important  introduction  of  a  phonetic  alpha- 
bet, followed  by  a  full  example. 

Toice  wherefore  we  doo  often  (and  shnld 
alwais)  writ  the  o  (p.  93) ;  and  last  of 
all  holding  so  stil  nis  tonng  and  teeth 
nntoucht  shrinking  his  lippes  to  so 
litell  a  hole  as  the  breatii  may  issue, 
with  the  sound  from  [79]  the  breast  he 
shal  of  force  make  mat  simple  Toioe 
wherefore  we  doo  sometimes  rightly 
(and  shnld  alwais)  write  tiie  n  Toero 
tainly  (u)  here].  .  .  .  [81].  Now 
as  for  tne  a,  we  nse  in  his  pro]^  power 
as  we  onght,  and  as  other  nations  haye 
alwais  doone  (p.  63).  But  I  find  that 
we  abuse  all  the  others,  and  first  of  the 
e,  which  most  communely  we  use  pro- 
pHerly:  as  in  theis  wordes  better  and 
ever :  but  often  we  change  his  sound 
making  yt  to  usurp  the  power  of  the  i, 
as  in  we,  be  &  he  (p.  80),  in  which 
sound  we  use  the  i  properly :  as  is 
theis  wordes  sihne,  in  and  him.  Where* 
fore  this  letter  e,  shuld  haye  his  aun- 
cient  sound  as  other  nations  use  yt,  and 
which  is  as  we  sound  yt  in  bettor  and 
ever.  The  profit  thereof  shuldbe^ 
that  [83]  we  shuld  not  feaie  the 
mystating  of  his  sound  in  i  :  as  we 
have  longe  doon :  and  therfore  (and 
partly  for  lak  of  a  note  for  time)  we 
have  communely  abused  the  diphthongf 
ey  or  ei,  ay  or  ai  and  ea :  to  the  grw 
increase  of  our  labour,  oonfnsyon  of  the 
letters,  in  depriving  them  of  tneir  riffht 
powers,  and  unoertainte  to  the  reader. 
[In  this  book  Hart  proposes  either  the 
circumfiez  or  reduplication  as  the  mark 
of  quantity].  For  the  voel  e,  doeth  of 
voice  import  so  moche  in  better  and 
ever  and  in  mani  other  wordes  and 
sillables,  as  we  do  communely  use  to 
pronounce  the  diphthongs  ey  or  ei,  ai, 
or  ay,  or  the  ea,  except  yt  be  when 
they  are  seperate  and  Ire  from  diph« 
thong  whiche  to  signifie  we  ought  to 
use  an  accent  as  shalbe  said.  [He 
proposes  the  hyphen.]  Then  the  i, 
we  abuse  two  wais :  the  first  is  in  that 
we  geve  it  a  brode  sound  (contrary  to 
all  peoples  but  the  Scotts :  as  in  this 
sentence,  [83]  he  borowed  a  swerd 
from  hi  a  mans  side  to  save  thie  life : 
where  we  sound  the  i  in  bi,  side,  thie 
and  life  as  we  shuld  doo  the  ei  diph- 
thong .  .  .  The  other  ab-[84]-use  of 
the  1,  is  that  we  make  yt  a  o*Mi«otiMit 


or  shut  me  up  from  the  lyght  of  the 

day: 
whom  to  resist  I  doubt  to  have  the 

power. 

^  The  Author  to  the  Booke. 

*'  Fear  not  my  sonne,  though  he  doo 
on  the  lower, 

for  Reason  doth  the  everiwhere  de- 
fend: 

But  yf  thou  maifit  not  now  the  thing 
amend 

I  shal  send  thie  brother  soom  luk- 
kier  bower, 

yf  Atropos  doo  not  hast  my  lyves 
end, 

to  confound  Abuses  lothsoom  lookes 
sower." 

"Abuse,"  meaning  the  wrondul  use 
of  letters,  that  is  applying  &em  to 
•ounds  for  which  they  were  not  in- 
tended in  the  Latin  alphabet,  is  a  fa- 
▼ourite  term  of  Hart's,  and  with  the 
curious  orthography  voel  for  v<noel,  led 
me  to  suspect  the  real  author  from  the 
first  The  following  description  of  the 
Towels  IB  slightly  different  from,  and 
must  be  considered  as  supplementary 
to  those  nven  above  in  the  pages  here- 
after citS ;  the  bracket  figures  give  the 
pages  of  the  MS.  A  few  remarks  are 
also  inserted  in  brackets. 

'*[77]  Lett  us  begin  then  with  an 
opened  mouth  so  mouch  as  a  man  may 
(though  lesse  wold  serve)  therwith 
flounding  from  the  breast,  and  he  shall 
of  force  bring  forth  one  simple  sound 
which  we  mark  with  the  a  (p.  63) : 
and  making  your  mouth  lesse  so  as  tne 
inner  part  of  your  toung  may  touch 
the  lyke  inner  part  of  your  [78]  upper 
iowes  you  shall  with  your  voice  from 
your  brest  make  that  sound  wberfore 
we  doo  often  (and  shuld  alwais)  writ 
the  e  (p.  80) :  then  somthing  your 
toung  further  furth  with  your  iowes, 
leaving  but  the  forepart  open,  and 
your  sound  from  the  brest  wil  make  the 
Toice  wberfore  we  doo  often  (and  shuld 
alwais)  write  the  i  :  forthli  a  man 
making  his  lippes  in  souch  a  round,  as 
the  compasse  of  the  topp  of  his  litell 
finger  (his  teeth  not  touching,  nor 
toung  the  upper  iowes)  with  the  sound 
firam  the  brest  he  shall  make  the  simple 
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This  pronimciation  cannot  have  been  in  all  respects  the  prevalent 
and  received  pronunciation  of  his  time,  for  Hart  £reqnently  disagrees 
with  Palsgrave,   Salesbury,  Smith,  and  Bullokar,  and  Dr.   Gill 


wiihoiit  any  diyenifiyyig  of  his  shape 
from  the  Toell . . .  [86jTlie  forth  now 
ia  the  o,  whoae  abuse  (for  that  it  cometh 
onli  by  lea^g  the  proper  use  of  the 
n)  canseth  me  to  speak  upon  the  n. 
We  abuse  [87]  the  n,  two  wais  the  one 
is  in  oonsonant  indifferentli  with  bothe 
his  figures  n  and  y  •  .  .  .  [88].  The 
other  abuse  of  the  u,  is  that  we  sound 
yt  as  the  Skottes  and  French  men  doo, 
m  theis  wordes  gud  and  fust  [89]: 
Wheras  most  communely  we  our  seWes 
(which  the  Grekes,  Latines,  the  Yulgar 
ItaUens,  and  Germaines  with  others 
doo  alwais)  kepe  his  true  sound :  as  in 
tiieis  wordes,  out,  unto,  and  further. 
[This  thoroughly  excludes  all  suspicion 
of  an  (o)  sound.]    Tf  you  marke  well 
his  nzurped  sound  in  gud  and  fust  (and 
others  of  the  Skottish  and  fiench  abuse) 
you  shal  find  the  sound  of  the  diph- 
thong in,  keping  both  the  i  and  u,  in 
their  proper  vertu,  both  in  sound  and 
Toel,  as  afore  is  said  we  ouffht :  sound- 
ing yt  in  that  voice  wherefore  we  now 
abuse  to  write,  you."    The  identifica- 
tion  with  the    French    and    Scotch 
sounds  ought  to  imply  that  that  long  u 
was  (yy),  out  its  dentification  with  you 
makes  it  (n) ;  Hart  howerer,  in  his 
orthoffraphie  also  rises  (in)  for  both 
soun£,  as  in  the  passage  reprobated  by 
Gill,  Bupr&  p.    122,  where  he  writes 
you  use  as  (in  iuz) ;  yet  if  Any  value  is 
to  be  attriouted  to  his  description  of 
long  «,  suprjL  p.  167,  he  certainly  meant 
(ju  yyz)  and  it  was  only  his  notation 
which  led  him  into  an  amoiguity  which 
nlso  deceived  Gill.      But  here  it  is 
evident  that  he  had  not  yet  heard  the 
dififerenoe  between  yew^  you,  which  Sir 
T.  Smith  writes  (yy,  in),  p.  166.    This 
therefore  may  be  a  case  of  education  of 
the  ear.    He  asks  now:  '*What  dif- 
ference find  you  betwixt  the  sound  of 
you,  and  u  in  gud  and  fust  P   Where- 
fore yf  our  predecessours  have  thought 
it  neceasari  to  take  three  voels  for  that 
voice,  which  in  another  place  [90]  they 
(observing  derivations)  writ  with  one, 
there  appeareth  to  be  a  confusion  and 
oncertainte  of  the  powers  of  letters,  as 
they  used  theim.    Lett  us  then  receive 
the    perfet  meane  betwixt  theis  two 
doubtnill   extremities ;   and    use  the 
diphthong  iu  alwais  for  the  sound  of 


you,  and  of  u  in  suer,  shut  &  bruer, 
and  souch  lyke,  writing  theim  thus 
shiut,  siuer,  briuer:"  does  the  word 
9h%U  ahiut  mean  suit  or  thoot  f  see  supri 
p.  21 6,  n.  1 ,  "  wherefore  in  our  writinga, 
we  nead  carefiilli  to  put  a  sufficient  £f- 
ference,  betwixt  the  u  and  n:  as  theis 
and  the  printes  eeve  sufilcient  example. 
Now  see  you  whether  we  doo  well  to 
writ  the  o  in  Iheis  wordes  do,  to  k 
other  (signifijng  in  latine  aliut)  when 
yt  ys  the  proper  sound  of  the  u :  or 
for  [91^  the  lyke  sound  to  dooUe  the 
o  :  as  in  poore,  good,  root,  and  aouch 
like  of  that  sound :  but  I  find  the  same 
dooble  o,  writen  with  reason  in  some 
wordes,  when  yt  signyfieth  the  longer 
time :  as  in  moost,  goost  and  goo.  .  .  . 
[96]  Then  the  nombre  of  our  voda  ia 
five  as  the  Grekes  (oonceming  yoiee) 
the  Latines,  the  Germaines,  the  Italiens, 
the  Spayneyardes  and  others  have  alwaia 
had,  declared  in  souch  their  ainguler 
power,  as  they  haue  and  doe,  use  theim. 
.  .  .  [96]  a  diphthong  is  a  ioinyng  of 
two  voels  in  one  syllable  keping  their 
proper  sound,  onli  somewhat  shorten- 
ing  the  quantite  of  the  first  to  t^e 
lon^r  quantite  of  the  last  (p.  132): 
which  is  the  onli  diversite  that  a  diph- 
thong hath,  from  two  voels  oommy«ig 
togetner  yet  serving  for  two  syllables, 
and  therfore  ought  to  be  marked  with 
the  figure  dio/peo-is,  as  shalbe  said." 
Among  the  diphthongs  he  places  first  jr 
considered   aa  Greek  v(,  and  recom- 
mends its  disuse,  and  then  ta  considered 
as  MM,  for  which  he  would  write  «• 
[101]  ^*  Wherefore  we  take  the  nsuogle 
to  have  so  moch  power  as  the  w :  for 
this  figure  u,  shall  not  (or  ought  not) 
henceforth  be  abused  in  consonant,  nor 
in  the  skottish  and  french  sound.  Then 
may  we  well  writ  for  when,  writ  uad 
what,  thus  huen,  urit  and  huat :  and 
so  if  their  lyke,  deane  forsaking  the 
w.    Now  the  ea,  so  often  as  I  see  yt 
abused  in  diphthong,  it  is  for  the  sound 
of  the  long  e :  wherin  is  the  necessite 
spoken  of,  for  the  use  of  a  mark,  for 
the  accident  of  longer  time  (as  here- 
after shalbe  said)  for  that  the  sound  e 
length-F  102]-ned  wil  serve  for  the  com- 
mune abused  diphthongs  ea.  ai  or  ay 
and  ei  or  ey  (p.  122) :  the  powers  of 
which  voels  we  now  myx  together  oon- 
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especially  reprobates  his  pronimciation  in  many  particnlars  (p.  122). 
Still  we  can  hardly  refose  to  believe  that  Hart  tried  to  exhibit  that 
pronimciation  of  which  he  himself  made  nse,  and  which  he  conceived 
to  be  that  which  others  either  did  or  should  employ.  Moreover  his 
work  contains  the  earliest  connected  specimen  of  phonetic  English 
writing  which  I  have  met  with,  as  Palsgrave,  Salesbury,  and  Smith 
only  gave  isolated  words  or  phrases.  Although  Hart's  book  has  been 
reproduced  by  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  the  ordinary  spelling  in  phonetic 
shorthand,  and  the  phonetic  portion  in  facsimile  writing  (with  tolera- 
ble but  not  perfect  accuracy),  yet  as  many  persons  would  be  unable  to 
read  the  shorthand,  and  would  not  therefore  obtain  a  proper  know- 
ledge of  the  meaning  of  the  other  portion,  and  as  it  is  desirable,  also, 
to  reduce  all  these  phonetic  accounts  of  English  spelling  to  the  one 
standard  of  palaeotype  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  annex  the  whole  of  the  last  Chapter  of  Hart's 
book,  according  to  my  own  interpretation.  This  Chapter  gives 
Hart's  notions  of  contemporary  French  pronunciation,  a  subject 
which  has  been  already  so  much  alluded  to  in  Chap.  III.,  that  the 
remainder  of  this  section  will  be  devoted  to  it.  Hart  does  not 
admit  of  (w,  j)  but  uses  (u,  i)  for  them,  even  in  such  words  aa 
which,  wriUy  which  he  exhibits  as  (nuitsh,  ureit).  I  have  else- 
where restored  the  (w,  j)  which  were  certainly  pronounced,  but 
in  this  transliteration  it  seemed  best  to  follow  him  exactiy  in  the 


ftizibli  making  the  sound  of  the  same 
long  e,  and  not  of  any  parfait  diph- 
thong :  as  in  theis  examples  of  the  ea  in 
feare  which  we  pronounce  sounding  no 
part  of  the  a.  And  for  the  ai  or  ay,  as 
in  this  word  faire  pronouncing  nether 
ihe  a,  or  i,  or  y :  also  yn  saieth  where 
we  abuse  a  tnriphthong.  Also  ei  or 
ev  we  pronounce  not  in  theis  wordes 
tneine  and  theym,  and  souch  lyke: 
where  we  sound  the  e  long  as  in  all 
the  others.  Now  for  the  ee,  we  ahuse 
in  the  sound  of  [103]  the  i  long :  as  in 
this  sentence,  Take  heed  the  hirdes  doo 
not  feed  on  our  seed :  also  for  the  ie  in 
thief  and  priest :  in  likewise  for  the  eo, 
aa  in  people,  we  onli  sound  the  i  long. 
We  also  ahuse  the  eo  in  the  sound  of 
the  u  Toel  as  in  ieoperdi,  which  we 
pronounce  iuperdie.  The  oo  we  have 
abused  as  afore  is  said ....  Now 
lett  us  understand  how  part  of  this  fore- 
said and  others  shall  serve  us,  and  doo 
[104]  us  great  pleasure :  eyen  as  roules 
necessari  for  us  lykely  to  contrefoit 
the  imag«  of  our  pronimciation.  First 
the  an  is  rifhtly  used  (p.  144),  as 
in  paul  and  lau,  hut  not  law.  Then 
ihe  ua,  is  wel  used  in  uarre,  for  warre : 
and  in  huat  for  what.  Further  the  ei, 
is  wel  and  properli  used  in  hei  for  hy : 
in  lei^  for  lyfe :  and  in  seid,  for  syde 


[; 


p.  113).  Also  eu,  we  use  properli  in 
'eu  for  few :  in  deu,  for  dew,  ana  souch 
lyke  (p.  138).  The  ue,  as  in  question : 
in  huen,  for  when:  in  uel,  for  well. 
Also  the  iu  as  in  triuth,  for  trueth ; 
in  rehiuk,  for  rebuke  :  and  in  riule  for 
rule.  And  the  ui  alone  for  our  [106] 
false  sounding  of  we :  and  as  in  nuich 
for  which :  uitness  for  wittnesse,  and 
souch  Uke:  [this  he  identifies  with 
Greek  vi]  .  .  .  [106]  writ  for  young, 
yoke  and  heyono,  iong,  ioke,  and  he* 
lond.  Then  the  oi  is  wel  used  in  ap- 
point, enjoi,  poison,  and  a  hoi  harke, 
hiere  there  is  a  difference  from  his 
later  orthography  (Huei)  (p.  1 82)] .  And 
not  to  he  over  tedious,  we  use  aright 
this  diphthong  ou  in  house,  out,  our 
and  ahout  (p.  152) :  wherein  we  may 
perceive  how  we  have  kept  the  auncient 
power  of  the  u:  the  same  diphthong 
ou,  heiuf  sounded  fsure  otherwise  then 
in  hlonc^  souch  and  should,  as  some 
ignorantU  writ  theim,  when  we  pro- 
nounce hut  the  u,  in  hyr  proper  sound." 
This  use  of  otf  for  (m)  is  frequent  in 
this  MS.  touch,  toung,  mouehj  heing 
common  forms.  The  ahove  extracts 
seem  to  possess  sufGicient  interest  to 
a^hnit  of  reproduction,  hut  the  work 
itself  is  entirely  superseded  by  the 
later  edition. 
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ose  of  (u,  i).  Hart  also  systematically  employs  (in)  for  long  u, 
but,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out  (p.  1 67)  and  as  will  appear  in  the 
eourse  of  this  example,  he  meant  the  French  u^Cyy))  and  I  have 
therefore  restored  that  orthography,  to  prevent  amhiguity.  Where 
however  ttf  clearly  meant  (ju,  i,u),  the  latter  forms  are  used. 
Hart  does  not  mark  the  place  of  the  accent,  but  uses  an  acute 
accent  over  a  vowel  occasionally  to  mark  that  it  was  followed  by 
a  doubled  consonant  in  the  old  orthography.'  This  acute  accent 
is  retained,  but'  the  position  of  the  accent  is  marked  conjecturally 
as  usual.  Hart  uses  a  dash  preceding  a  word  to  indicate  capitals, 
thus  /italian;  I  give  the  indicated  capital.  His  diseresis  is  re- 
presented by  (,)  as  usual.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  errors  in. 
the  marking  of  long  vowels,  which  were  indicated  by  underdottang, 
but  I  have  left  the  quantity  as  I  found  it.  The  (s,  z)  are  also 
left  in  Hart's  con^sed  state.  As  I  can  find  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing short  f  to  have  been  (»)  in  Hart,  although  I  believe  that 
that  was  his  real  pronimciation,  I  employ  (i)  t£ax>ughout.  The 
frequent  foreign  words,  and  all  others  in  the  usual  spelling,  are 
printed  in  italm.  The  foreign  words  serve  partly  to  fix  the  value 
of  Hart's  symbols. 

Exam'p'ls  hou  ser'ten  udh'er  nas'ions  du  sound  dheer 
l^t'ers^  both  in  Latin,  and  in  dheer  mudh'er  tuq, 
dherbei*  tu  kno  dhe  beet'er  uou  tu  pronouns'  dheer 
^piitsh'es,  and  so  tu  riid  dhem  as  dhee  du.    Kap,  Tiij. 

For  dhe  konfirmas'ion  ov  dhat  nuitsh  is  seed,  for  dhe  sounds 
az-uel  of  vo*,els  az  of  kon'sonants :  auldhoH*  ei  naav  in  divers 
plas'es  mer-befoor  sheu',6d  in,  hou  '  ser'ten  udh*er  nas'ions  du 
sound  part  ov  dheer  l^t'ers :  ei  thont  it  gud  nier,  not  oon*li  to  re- 
kapit'ulat  and  short 'li  reners*,  part  ov  dhe  befoor*  men'sioned,  but 
aui'so  tu  giv  in  t-  understand'  hou  dhee  du  sound  sutsh  dheer 
let'ers,  az  dh-  ignorant  dher-of  shuld  dprootsh'  noth'iq  neer  tu 
dheer  prontinsias'ion  bei  riid'iq  dheer  ureitiqs  or  prints.  Huer- 
for,  huo  80-iz  dezei'rous  tu  riid  dh-  Ital'ian  and  dhe  Lat'in  az 
dhee  du,  ni  must  sound  dhe  vo*,elz  az  ei  Haav  sufis'ientli  seed 
treat'iq  ov  dhem,  and  az  ei  naav  yyzd  dhem  in  aul  dhis  nyy  man'er, 
on'li  eksept'iq  dhat  dhee  maak  dhis  fig'yyr  «,  kon'sonant  az-uel  az 
dhis  V.  Dheer  e^  dhee  yyz  aft'er  aul  vo',elz  az  wi  dhe  k^  (as  dheer 
prodzhen'itors  dhe  Lat'ins  did)  and  yyz  not  k  at  aul :  but  dhee- 
abyyz*  dhe  e^  bifoor*  e^  and  •',  in  dhe  sound  ov  our  oh  or  tsh,  az  eec$ 
and  aecioehe^  dhee  sound  ek'tshe,  aktshioke*,  franeeseo  &ant8hes'ko, 
fece^  facendoy  amieiy  fe'tshe,  fatshend'o,  ami'tc^ :  and  for  the  sound 
ov  dhe  kf  dhee  yyz  eh,  Dheer  ^,  dhee  kiip  az  ei  naav  dun  aft'er 
vo*,elz,  and  befoor  a,  o,  and  u :  but  befoor*  e  and  «,  dhee  Haav 

1  He  Bays :  '*  I  leane  ako  all  doable  doubt  of  the  length,  we  may  vse  the 

oonaonanti :  haning  a  marke  for  the  mark  oner  it,  of  the  acate  tone  or  time, 

long  Towell,  there  ia  therbj  sufficient  thua  (' )."    What  the  meaning  of  tiua 

knowledge  giuen  that  euerye  Tnmarked  acute  accent  ib  on  final  vowda,  as  in 

▼owell  is  short :  yet  wheras  by  custome  French  words,  is  not  apparent, 
of  double  oonsonants  there  may  be 
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abyyzd*  it  widh  us,  for  wbitah  ei  Haav  yyzd  dzh,  and  tu  kiip  dhat 
Bound  befoor*  a,  o,  and  «,  dhee  nzurp*  ^t^  as  nath  bin  seed,  and 
dherfoor*  dhee  never  maak  dheer  i,  kon'sonant,  for  dhee  see  not 
aginto  but  aiuto,  as  mee  bi  dhus  ai-uto.  Dhe  tf  dhee  never  sound 
in  «,  az  in  protettian^  aatufattion,  dhee  sound  dhe  t,  Hard,  and  dher- 
foor  dub'l  it  in  dhooz  uurdz  and  mani-udh'ers :  but  in  giurisdi^ 
tionif  militia^  senUntiaj  inientione,  and  man'i-udh'ers  dhee  du  not 
dub''l  it,  iet  dhee  sound  it  as  it  iz,  and  never  turn  it  in*tu  dhe 
sound  OY  8,  but  iv  iu  mark  it  uel,  dhee  breth  oy  dhe  t,  pds*iq  thruH 
dhe  tiith,  and  tnm'iq  tu  dhe-»,  duth  maak  it  siim  as  it  ueer  neer 
dhe  sound  ov  dhe,  «,  but  iz  not  dherfoor*  so  in  ^ekt'.  For  dher  glt^ 
dhee  du  not  sound  g,  so  Hard  az  ui  uld,  but  so  soft'li  az  it  iz  oftn 
urit'n  and  print*ed  uidhout*  dhe  y.  Dheer  ss  dhee  sound  most 
kom'oli  dhe  first  s,  in  ^,  as  in  fortexsM,  grandessza,  destrema^  but  at 
sum  teimz  dhee  sound  dhem  az  dhee  du  ee^  as  for  dhiz  naam  dhee- 
ureit  ind(f*erentli  Ecodlino^  or  Esaellino.  Dhee  naav  aul'so  dhe 
sound  oy  our  sh  or  sh,  Huitsh  dhee-ureit  ao^  befoor*,  e,  or  % :  dhee- 
yyz  tu-ureit  dhe  th,  but  not  for  our  thy  or  th :  for  dhee  naay  not 
dhe  sound  dherof*  in  aul  dheer  spiitsh,  nor  oy  dh,  and  sound  it  in 
Matthioy  az  mee  bi  matmo,  as  of  thy  iz  seed  in  Thomas  and  Thatnes, 
And  for  lak  oy  a  knol'edzh  for  dhe  kuan'titiz  oy  dheer  yo',eIz 
dhee-ar  konstreend*  tu  dub*'l  dheer  kon'sonants  oft*n  and  mutsh : 
and  for  dhe  loq'er  teim  oy  dheer  yo'els,  dhee  naay  no  mark  :  Huer- 
foor*  Huo  so'-iz  dezei'ruz  tu  riid  dher  ureit'iq  uel,  and  im*itaat 
dheer  pronunsias'ion  Had  niid  tu  naay  sum  instruk'sion  bei  dhe 
leivli  yo,is.  And  Huen  dhee  du  reez  dheer  tyyn  oy  dheer  urds 
(Huitsh  iz  oft*n)  dhee  noot  it  uidh  dhe  Latin  graay  tyyn,  dhus  anddy 
parld,  $  mostrd  la  nouitdy  at  podestd  de  la  eiltiL.  And  in  riid'iq  dhe 
Lat'in,  aul  dhat  dhee  feind  urit'n,  dhee  du  pronouns*,  iiy*n  as  dhee 
du  dheer  mudh*er  tuq,  in  dhe  yer'i  sounds  befoor*-8eed.^ 


^  Ab  the  pronnnciation  of  Italian  has 
been  often  referred  to,  and  as  H.  I.  H. 
Prince  Louis  Lncien  Bonaparte  has 
lately  given  me  his  views  npon  some 
points  of  interest  in  Italian  pronuncia- 
tion, it  seems  convenient  to  make  a 
note  of  tbem  in  this  place.  The  medial 
quantity  of  Italian  vowels  has  already 
been  noticed  (p.  518  and  n.  1).  The 
Towel  #  has  two  sounds  (ej  close  and  (b) 
open,  the  Intermediate  (e)  heing  un- 
hnowii,  whereas  it  is  we  only  e  in 
Spanish.  The  vowel  o  has  also  two 
sounds,  which  have  in  this  work  heen 
hitherto  assumed  as  («h)  close  and  (o) 
open.  The  prince  does  not  allow 
this ;  to  him  (tfh)  is  Swedish  o  long, 
and  (o)  is  Spanish  o.  His  Italian 
idose  0  does  not  differ  from  (0),  and  his 
open  0  is  (0)  or  (a),  prohably  the  for- 
mer. His  theory  is  that  when  a  lan- 
guage has  oidy  one  e,  0,  as  in  Spanish 
and  nodern  CFreek  (sapr^  p.  623,  L  6 


irom  bottom),  Welch,  and  therefore  in 
Latin  and  early  English,  it  is  (e,  0) ; 
when  it  has  two  «,  and  two  0,  they 
are  {e,  b)  and  (0,  0)  respectively. 
Again  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
consonants  in  Italian,  the  Prince  dis- 
tinguishes, an  emphatic  and  a  weak 
utterance.  The  former  is  usually 
written  double,  but,  he  insists,  is  not 
pronounced  double,  in  the  sense  of  p. 
55,  but  only  emphatic,  as  if  preceded 
by  the  sign  (.)  p.  10,— which  has  been 
wrongly  used  (pp.  4,  9)  in  the  combi- 
nations (.t,  .d)  in  place  of  (t^,  d^),  or 
<<  outer"  (t,  d).  The  following  are  the 
rules  he  lays  down  in  his  Sfurdo  Sas- 
sarese  example  (tmprk  p.  756,  n.  2,  coL 
2),  which  it  is  best  to  sive  in  his  own 
words  (ib.  p.  xzxv).  <*  Si  dice  spesso, 
poichd  le  consonanti  scempie  si  pro- 
nunziano,  tanto  in  italiano  quanto  in 
sassarese,  come  se  fossero  scritte  doppie, 
in  fona  delle  segoenti  r^gole  gencnli : 
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For  dhe  hIh  dutsh  dhee  Bound  aul  dheer  yo',elz  in  dhe  veri  saam. 
sort:  and  never  maak  dhe  %,  kon'sonant,  nor  abyyz*  dhe  g^  befoor 
dhe  e,  and «',  az  dh-  Italian  duth,  but  kiip  it  aul'uez  befoor'  dhem,  as 


1)  Allorclie,  essendo  iniziali,  yengono 
in  principio  di  frase,  sia  al  cominciar 
di  un  periodo  o  di  una  clausula  benchd 
breye,  sia  dopo  una  yirgola.  2}  Al- 
lorch4,  cominciando  la  sillaba,  sono 
precedute  da  altra  consonante.  3)  Al- 
lorch^  OGCorono  in  fin  di  yoce,  come 
ne'  monosillabi  il,  del,  See.  4)  Quando 
la  yoce  precedente,  bencbd  terminata 
in  yocale,  sia  un  088itono  oppure  un 
monosillabo  deriyato  da  yoce  latina* 
terminata  in  consonante,  la  qual  con- 
Bonante  poi  yenne  soppressa  nel  farsi 
italiana  o  saasarese  detta  yoce  latina. 
Cos!  la  preposizione  a  deriyata  dalla 
latina  ad^  la  congiunzione  e  corrispon- 
dente  ad  ety  il  ti  deriyato  dal  ne,  il 
''n^"  neCf  le  parole  troncbe  come 
''amd"  amavitf  **jaoih"  potuit  hanno 
tutte  la  propriety  m  darpronunzia  forte 
alia  oonsonante  iniziale  della  yoce 
Beg^ente;  ed  ayyegnach^  ri  yegga 
Bcritto :  a  Fietro,  e  voiy  si  grtmde,  nk 
gueato  ne  quello,  amo  molto,  poti  pooo, 
non  si  ode  altrimenti  che:  appietro^ 
evvoi,  8iggrand6  neeguesto  necguellOf 
amommolto,  poteppoco.  II  Buono  debole 
delle  consonanti,  all*  inoontro,  ayrii 
luogo  quando  la  yoce  cbe  le  precede  si 
tennina  in  yocale,  eccettuati  i  casi 
notati  nelle  regole  che  precedono.  Cosi 
in :  di  Maria^  i  eUmi,  la  mente^  le  dotme^ 
mi  dice,  ti  lateia^  ei  gode^  ama  molto 
pote*  poeOf  molto  largo,  le  consonanti 
iniziali  della  seconda  yoce  si  pronun- 
siano  deboli  quali  si  yeggono  scritte, 

Ser  essere  le  parole  latine  correspon- 
enti  alia  prima  yoce:  de,  ilU^  illOf 
illay  mej  te,  ee,  potui  terminate  in 
Tocale,  oppure  perch^,  come  in  ama 
molto  e  mtdto  largo,  le  yoci  ama  e  molto 
non  riceyon  I'accento  tonico  in  sull' 
ultima  sillaba."  Compare  the  double 
Spanish  sound  of  r,  supr&  p.  198,  n.  2. 
lliiB  emphatic  pronunciation,  in  the 
case  of  (p  b,  t  d,  k  g)  consists,  in  a 
firmer  contact  and  consequently  a  more 
ezplosiye  utterance  of  the  rollowing 
Towel ;  in  the  case  of  (/,  v,  e)  &c.,  in 
ft  closer  approximation  of  the  organs 
and  a  sharper  hiss  or  buzz.  But  in 
Sardo  Sassarese,  the  weak  pronunda* 
tion  generates  ttew  sounds,  weak  (p,  t, 
k,  y)  becoming  (b,  d,  g,  bh).  The 
Prince  was  also  yery  particular  respect- 
ing the  pronunciation  Cyg^zmeet  gia^ 


gio,  zero,  which  haye  been  assumed  in 
this  work  to  be  (tsh,  dzh,  ts,  dz)  re- 
spectiyely,  forming  true  consonantal 
mphthongs,  the  initial  (t,  d)  haying  an 
imtial  effect  only  (supriL  p.  54, 1.  20). 
The  Prince  considers  them  all  to  be 
simple  sounds,  capable  of  prolongation 
and  doubling,  and  he  certainly  so  pro- 
nounced them.  Sir  T.  Smith,  and 
Hart  both  used  simple  signs  for  Ttsh, 
dzh).  Gill  used  a  simple  sign  for  (ozh) 
but  analyzed  it  into  (dzj).  Hart,  how- 
eyer,  seems  to  haye  considered  (teh)  aa 
simple,  but  his  words  are  not  clear. 
The  effect  of  the  simple  sound  used  bj 
the  Prince,  was  that  of  (t^sh,  d*zh, 
t*s,  d*z),  that  is  an  attempt  to  make 
both  pairs  of  effects  at  once.  This  re- 
sults in  a  closer  and  more  forward  con- 
tact, nearly  ^sh^  zh^  8^,  z^)  but  the 
(t*8,  d*z)  did  not  resemble  (th,  dh). 
This  effect  may  be  conyeniently  written 
(i|sh,  !^h,  i|s,  4z).  The  effect  of  {p^ 
izh)  on  English  ears  is  ambiguous.  At 
one  time  it  sounds  (sh,  zh)  and  at  an- 
other (tsh,  dzh),  with  a  decided  initial 
(t,  d)  contact  as  we  pronounce  in  Eng- 
lish, and  the  Prince  again  hean  my 
(tsh,  dzh)  as  his  (fsh,  ^zh).  It  would 
almost  seem  that  (^h,  ^h)  were  the 
true  intermediate  sounds  between  (Irj, 
gj)  and  j[tBh,  dzh).  But  a  Pi<»rd 
yariety  or  (kj,  ^)  which  may  for  dis- 
tinctness be  wntten  (^\gj)  \s  u,  still 
more  unstable  sound  to  foreign  ears. 
In  precisely  the  same  way  (k«s,  k*sh) 
may  be  produced,  the  tongue  being 
more  retracted  and  the  tongue  cloe^ 
to  the  palate  than  for  (s,  sh).  In  the 
Sardo  Tempiese  dialect  (k*sh)  occurs 
and  is  written  ke.  These  sounds  may 
be  written  (:|s,  ^sh)  in  imitation  of 
(48,  !ph).  Was  the  Attic  initial  (,  re- 
placing 0*,  really  (xs),  and  the  original 
Sanscnt  ^  (i[«h)  {  The  double  con- 
tact of  tongne  and  lips,  which  probably 
occurs  in  AMcan  dialects  may  be  (](p, 
^p),  as  dightly  different  from  (ktr, 
ttff).  The  sibilants  may  now  be  greatly 
multiplied.  The  pnnce  pronoonoea 
the  following :  (s  z,  sh  zh ;  si  cj,  shi 
thj ;  t|8  !^,  !)sh  ^h ;  qsJMJ,  iisbj  |zhj) 
all  as  simple  sounds.  £mphatic  pro- 
nunciation, simultaneous  pronundatioiit 
and  sucoessiye  pronunciation  still  re- 
quire much  oonaidezation  and  pmotioal 
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befoor  a,  o,  and  u :  and  dhe  Flem'iq  tu  U  syyr  tu  kontin*yy  dhat 
sound,  dudh  jjz  it  befoor*  e,  and  t,  widh,  h.  Nor  Hath  dhe  Dntsh. 
(over  nor  nedb'er)  dhat  Bonnd  Huitsh  iz  dhe  leik  of  our  y,  kon'sonant, 
and  dh-  ital-ian  g,  befoor'-seed,  for  Huitsh  ei  yyz  djzh,  but  dhe 
breth  dher-of  dhe  ma.  Dutsh  Haav,  and  ureit  it  widh  Uch.  And 
bodh  dhe  fig'yyrz  for  dhe  feivth  vo*,el,  dhee  yyz  uidhout*  an-i  ser'ten 
dif'erens  nuitsh  shuld  bi  yo',el  or  Huitsh  kon'sonant:  and  dhen 
Haay  dhee  dhe  dif *thoqs  befoor*  naamd,  Huitsh  ar  tu  bi  noot'ed 
oy  dhat  Iq-lish  man  Kuitsh  shaul  dezeir-  tu  leem  dheer  tuq.^  And 
dn-yyz  tu  dub*'l  dheer  yo*,elz  for  dheer  loq'er  teim.  Dhee  naay 
aul'so  our  sound  oy  sh,  or  sh,  for  nuitsh  dhee  yyz  sch,  as  scham, 
iehaUj  fleisehy  and  fischy  dhee  sound  as  ui  mee  shaam,  shel,  flesh, 
fish,  and  sce^  set,  dhee  sound  az  duth  aul'so  dh-  Ital'ian :  and  az  ui 
du  she,  shi.  Dhee  neyer  put  dhe  r,  in'tu  dhe  sound  of  «,  but  yyz 
hy  tu  bi-out  of  dout.  Dhee  yyz  dhe  Q  yer*i  sel'dum,  but  dhe  ife, 
mntsh  in  plaas  dher-of,  and  dhe  a  dhee  du-  oftn  sound  brood'er 
dhen  wi  duu,  but  mutsh  aul'so-as  wi  du.  And  for  the  rest  dhee 
pronouns'  aul  dhee  ureit,  and  kiip  dheer  l^t'ers  in  dhe  self  sound, 
Huer-in  dhee  riid  aul'so  dher  Latin. 

Nou  third'li  for  dhe  Span'iard,  ni  abyyz'eth  dhe  t,  and  u,  in  kon*- 
sonants  as  ui-and  dhe  Frensh  du,  and  dhe  «,  oft'n,  in  dhe  Erensh 
and  Skot'ish  sound:  and  dhe  ehy  in  muchaeho  az  ui  du  in  tshalk  and 
tshiiz :  but  for  aul  dheer  udh'er  yo*,elz  and  16t'er8  dhee  yyz  dhem 
in  dhe  saam  sounds  dhat  du  dh-Ital-ian  and  Dutsh,  but  (Uiat  dhee 
yyz  dhe  y  az  ui  Haay  duun  (nuitsh  nedh*er  Ital'ian  nor  Dutsh 
niid)  tu  bi  dherbei'  eezd  oy  dhe  dout  oy  dhe  i,  kon'sonant  Huitsh 
dhee  sound  leik  dhe  Frentsh.  Dhe  c  dhee  yyz  in  «,  uidhout*  an*i 
noot  of  dif'erens  befoor*  *,  and  t .  but  befoor*  a,  o,  and  tt,  dhee  naay 
deyeizd'  a-lit''l,  «,  un'der  dhus,  f  :  dhee-yyz  neyer  dhe  ky  but  dhe 
Q,  with  dh-Ital*ian  :  dhee-yyz  dhe  //  in  dhe  sound  of  '1,  uidh  dhe 
ualsh.  Dhe  u,  in  qua  and,  qui^  dhee  du  seldum  sound,  as  for  que 
quiereSf  dhee  sound  as  ui  mee  ke  kier'es.  And  for  aul  dhe  rest  dhee 
kiip  dhe  aun'sient  Lat'in  sound,  and  so  riid  dheer  Lat'in  az  du  dh- 
Ital'ian  and  Dzher'main :  and  for  mm  dhat  Hath  the  Lat'in  tuq 
nidh  a-lit'l  instruk'sion  iz  az  ez*i  tu  riid  and  under-stand*  az  iz 
dh-  Ital'ian.' 


obcenratlon  of  existing  usages.  The 
difficulty  in  separating  the  usual  speech 
hahits  of  the  listener  and  speaker,  and 
of  not  assuming  the  first  to  he  a  correct 
account  of  the  second,  is  more  and 
more  felt  as  the  knowledge  of  the  pho- 
netic process  increases.  We  have  as 
yet  necessarily  given  an  undue  amount 
of  consideration  to  analysis,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  elements  of  speech,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  important  study  of  syn- 
thesis, whence  alone  can  result  the  pro* 
per  conception  of  national  speech  with 
its  whole  array  of  legato,  staccatOj  pho- 
netic assimilation,  phonetic  disrup- 
tion, stress,  intonation,  quantity,  em- 
phans  of  letter,  syllable,  word,  of  the 


utmost  importance  to  comparative  phi- 
lologist, and  almost  totally  unknown  to 
comparative  philoiogLsts. 

^  The  pottage  referred  to  it  at  foU 
lotot :  '*  The  Dutch  doe  vse  also  auy  eiy 
and  M,  rightly  as  I  do  hereafter,  and 

a,  in  the  founde  of  <e,  or  (e)  long :  o,  in 
the  founde  of  (b,  or  (eu) ;  u  in  the 
sound  of  (yy),  or  the  French  and  Scot* 

tish  « ;  u  for  eu^  and  u  for  (uu),  long, 
or  French  on"  Fo.  35  b,  mitprinUd 
fo,  31,  p.  2,  in  the  original  reference, 

'  The  Spanish  has  only  five  vowels 
(a,  e,  i,  0,  u)  of  medial  length  (p.  618, 
n.  V\,  The  Spmish  ch  is  our  (tsh)  or 
()flh}.    Prince  Louis  Luden  Bonaparte 
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habt's  phonetic  wrttikg. 


Chap.  Till.  §  8. 


And  non  last  oy  anl,  dhe  Frensh,  uidli  dh-abyys  ov  dhe  «,  in 
dlie  8k6t*isli  leik  sotind  ot  dhe  iu  diphthoq,  Hnit^,  nor  Ital  ian, 
nor  Dutsb  did  ever  giv  tu  t«,  and  yyz'iq  dhe  y,  and  j,  kon-sonant 
in  dhe  sound  Huer-of,  our  sh,   iz  dhe  bredh'ed  kon*sonant :  and 
tum'iq  dhe  s,  ui*ta  s,  nuen  ui,  uidh  aul  dhe  rest,  du  sound  the  «, 
(eksept*  dhe   Span'iard,  az  ni  naay  aul'so  yyzd   betuikst*   tna 
vo'elz)  and  kiipiq  an  udh'er  teim  in  dher  yo*,elz  dhen  ui  du,  and 
yyz'iq  dheer  e,  in  dei'vers  sounds,  and  dhe  o  suiu'Huat  aul'so  :  bei 
not  sound'iq  dhe  u,  in  gut,  and  qua,  but  az  uii  mee  kii  and  kee, 
uidh  leev'iq  man-i  ot  dheer  16t'ers  unsound*ed,  duth  kauz  dheer 
spiitsh  yer*i  Hard  tu  bi   lemd  bei  art,   and  not  eez'i  bei  dhe 
leiyli  yo'^is,  az  it  iz  notor'i,uzli  knoon.     So  az  if  ei  shuld  ureit 
Frensh,  in  dhe  l^t'ers  and  or'der  nuitsh  ei  du  nou-yyz,  ei-am  serisn 
dhat    iu    shuld    mutsh    suun'er   kum  tu    dheer   pronunsias'ion, 
dher-bei,  dhen  bei  ureit  iq  az  dhee  du.     And  tu  eksper'iment  dhe 
mit'CTf  and  tu  maak  sutsh   az  understand*  Frensh,   dzhudzh'es 
dher-of,  ei  nil  ureit  dhe  Lords  preer  az  dhee  du,  Huitsh  ^uld  be 
prezent'ed  tu  sutsh  an  oon,  az  kan  riid  dhis  man'er,  and  iet  under- 
stand'eth  not  dhe  Erensh,  and  pruuv  hou  ni  kan  riid  and  pronouns' 
it :  and  dhen  present*  it  mm  in  dhis  man*er  ov  ureit*iq,  az  mer- 
after:    and  kompaar*  His  pronunsias-ion  tu  dhe  form-er,  and  iu 
shuld  pruuv  dhat  ^fekt*,  Huitsh  kan  not  bi  bront  tu  p4s  bei  our 
'form'er  man'er.     And  dher-foor  mer  fol'ueth  dhe  lords  preer  first 
in  Frensh  in  dheer  man*er  ov  ureit'iq :  Nostra  pere  qui  es  4s  eimtx^ 
Ton  nam  soit  sanctiJU.     Ton  Regne  aduienne,     Ta  vohnte  soit  faiU 
en  la  terre  comme  au  eiel.      Donne-nous  au-iourd'huy  nostre  pain 
quotidian :  M  nous  pardonne  nos  offenses,  eomme  nous  pardonnom 
d.  oeux  qui  nous  ont  offense%.    JSt  ne  nous  indui  point  en  tentaiion: 
mais  nous  deliure  du  mal.     Car  d  toy  est  le  regne,  la  puissance,  ei  la 
gloire  is  siecles,   des  sieeles.    Amen.      Nou  in  dhis   njy  man-er 
az  fol*u,eth.      Nootran  peeraH  ki-ez  eez  sieuz,    tun  Num.  soit 
santifi^.     Tun  B^nan  avienan.     Ta  uolunte  soit   fetan,    an  la 
tdraH  kumaH  oo  siel.     Dune-nuuz    ozdzhuurdui    nootran    peen 
kotidian.     E  nuu  pardunan  noz  ofanses  kuman  nuu  pardunuunz 
a  seuz  ki  nuuz  unt  ofansez.      E  ne  nuuz  indui  point  an  tan- 
tas'ion :  meez  nuu  delivran  dyy  ma'l.     Xai  a  toe  eet  le  reen'as, 
la  pyy,isdn8e  e  la  gloeran  eez  siekles  dez  siekles    Aman.      Kon 
kon'trariueiz  nil  ei  ureit  Hier-un*der  in  dheez    nyy  let-ers  (and 
kiip'iq  dheer  sound  az  befoor*)  hou  dhe  Frensh  du  pronouns*  dheer 


denies  that  (▼,  dh,  z)  occur  in  SpaniBh, 
but  admits  (f^  th,  s),  as  sounds  of/,  z,  (or 
e  before  «,  i,)  and  «.  This  pronunciation 
of  0t  zu  doubtftil.  It  may  be  (s  |>),  and 
certainly  by  some  d  is  pronounced 
either  (dh)  or  (zl*),  especially  when 
final.  In  the  common  termination  -ado, 
the  d  is  often  quite  lost,  but  the  vowels 
are  kept  distinct  in  two  syllables,  and 
do  not  form  a  diphthong.  In  the  ter- 
mination 'ido,  the  d  is  never  lost.  The 
(s)  sound  of  Cf  Zf  u  not  acknowledged 
in  Madrid.    The  lettezi  b,vBxe  pro- 


nounced alike  and  as  (bh).  The/ is 
by  some  said  to  be  a  peculiar  ^ttora], 
but  the  Prince  identifies  it  with  (kh). 
XA  n  are  (Ij,  nj).  Hart  confuses  U 
with  Welsh  Uy  as  does  Salesbnry, 
(supr^  p.  757),  but  Hart  also  eonfuses 
the  sound  with  ('1),  or  ^  in  abU  (snnrlL 
p.  195^;  which  he  probably  called 
(aa'blh)  as  in  French  (supra  p.  62). 
There  seems  to  be  no  foundation  for 
supposing  that  Spanish  u  was  ever  (j), 
as  stated  Dy  Hart. 
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Lat'in:  and  dhat  aul'so  in  dhe  Lords  preer,  Huitsh  iz  az  dims. 
Paater  noster  ki  ez  in  seliiz,  santifisetyyr  nomen  tyy^yym,  atveniat 
relnyym  tjj^yjm  fiat  Tolnntaaz  tyya  sikyyt  in  selo  e  in  t4ra  panem 
noetryym  kotidianjym  da  nobiiz  odiie  et  dimiite  nobii  debiita 
nostra,  sikyyt  et  noz  dimiitimyyz  debitoribyyz  nostriiz.  Et  ne 
noz  indyykaaz  in  tentasionem:  Set  libera  noz  a  malo.  And  ei 
remem'ber  oy  a  mer'i  dzliest  ei  naav  nerd  oy  a  baee  miitsh  did 
Help  a  Frensh  priist  at  mfis,  nuo  see'iq  dominyy  Yobiikyym,  dhe 
bnee  neeriq  it  sound  strandzh*li-in  niz  eer,  ann'suered,  eth  kum 
tirleil  tiikyym,  and  so  uent  lauH'iq  ms  nee.  And  so  per- 
adYen'tyyr  iu-uil  at  dhe  riid'iq,  az  iu  mee  biliiY*  me-ei  did  at 
dhe  ureit'iq  mer-of.  Ei  knld  ureit  aul'so  hou  dhe  frensh  and 
ndh'er  for*ens  du  spek  Iq'lish,  but  dheer  man*er  is  so  plen'tiful  in 
man'i-of  our  eerz,  az  ei  thiqk  it  super*fli,uz.  Dhe  rez'on  Huei 
dhee  kan  not  sound  our  spiitsh,  iz  (az  iu  mee  perseoY'  bei  dhat  is 
seed)  bikauz*  ui  naaY  and  yyz  ser'teen  sounds  and  breedhz  nuitsh 
dhee  naaY  not,  and  du-aul*so  yyz  tu  sound  sum  of  dhooz  16t'era 
Huitsh  dhee-yyz  uidh  us,  udh'erueiz  dhen  dhee  duu :  and  dhee 
for  reYendzh'  sum  oy  ourz  udh'erueiz  dhen  ui  duu.  Huitsh  iz  dhe 
kauz  aul'so  dhat  dheer  spiitshez  ar  Hard  for  us  tu  riid,  but  dhe 
sound  oons  knoon,  ui  kan  eez'ili  pronouns*  dhers  bei  dhe  rez'om 
abuY'seed.  And  dhus  tu-end  if  iu  thiqk  lit''l  profit  tu  bi  in  dhis 
Huer-in  ei  HaY  kaus*ed  iu  tu  p^  iur  teim,  ei  uil  iet  distshardzh* 
mei  self  dhat  ei-am  dsyyred  it  kan  du-iu  no  Harm,  and  so  dhe 
aulmint'i  Gt>d,  giY*er  oy  aul  gud  thiqs,  bliis  uz  aul,  and  send  us 
His  graas  in  dhis  tran'sitori  leif,  and  in  dhe  uorld  tu  kum,  leif  eYer- 
last'iq.     So  bi-it.    FINIS.     Sat  eito  si  sat  bene. 

Albxakdbb  Babclet's  F&bkch  Pbonunciation,  1621. 

In  the  introductory  Authours  Epistell  to  th$  Kynges  GraeSj  pre- 
fixed to  PalsgraYe's  Esclareissementy  he  says :  '^  Onely  of  this  thyng, 
puttyng  your  highnesse  in  remembraunce,  that  where  as  besydes 
ths  great  nombre  of  clerkes,  whiche  before  season  of  this  mater 
haiie  written  nowe  sithe  the  beginn3nig  of  your  most  fortunate  and 
most  prosperous  raigne,"  that  is,  between  22  April  1509  and  18 
July  1630,  "  the  right  Yertuous  and  excellent  prince  Thomas  late 
Puke  of  l^orthfolke,  hath  commanded  the  studious  clerke'  Alexandre 


I  Further  on  he  is  not  so  compli- 
mentary, as  be  remarks:  ^* Where  as 
there  is  a  boke,  that  goeth  about  in  this 
realme,  intitled  the  Introductory  to 
writte  and  pronounce  frenche,  compiled 
by  Alexander  Barcley,  in  whiche  k  is 
modie  Ysed,  and  many  other  thynges 
also  by  hjm  affirmed,  contrary  to  my 
sayenges  m  this  boke,  and  specially 
in  my  seconde,  where  I  shall  assaje  to 
oxpresse  the  declinations  and  coniuga- 
tynges :  with  the  other  congniites  ob- 
serued  in  the  frenche  tonge,  I  suppose 
it  sufficient  to  wame  the  lemar,  that 
I  haue  red  ouer  that  boke  at  length : 


and  what  myn  opinion  is  therin,  it  shall 
well  inough  apere  in  my  bokes  selfe, 
though  I  make  therof  no  ferther  ex- 
prose  mencion :  sane  that  I  haue  sene 
an  olde  boke  written  in  parchement 
in  manor  in  all  thynges  like  to  his  sayd 
Introductory:  whiche,  by  coniecture, 
was  nat  vnwritten  this  hundred  yeres. 
I  wot  nat  if  he  happened  to  fortune 
upon  suche  an  other :  for  whan  it  was 
commaunded  that  the  grammar  maisters 
shulde  teche  te  youth  of  Englande 
ioyntly  latin  with  frenche,  there  were 
diuerse  suche  bokes  diuysed:  wher- 
Tpon,  as  I  suppose  began  one  great 
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Barkelajy  to  embusy  hym  selfe  about  tliis  excercyse,  and  that  my 
sayd  synguler  good  lorde  Charles  duke  of  Suffolke,  by  cause  that 
my  poore  labours  required  a  longre  tracte  of  tyme,  hath  also  in  the 
meane  season  encouraged  maister  Petrus  Uallensys,  scole  maister 
to  his  excellent  yong  sonne  the  Erie  of  Lyncolne,  to  shewe  his 
lem3nige  and  opinion  in  this  behalfe,  and  that  the  synguler  clerke, 
maister  Gyles  Dewes  somtyme  instructour  to  your  noble  grace  in 
this  selfe  tong,  at  the  especiall  instaunce  and  request  of  dyuers  of 
your  highe  estates  and  noble  men,  hath  also  for  his  partye  written 
in  this  matter."  For  the  last  treatise,  see  supr^  p.  31.  The 
second  I  have  not  seen.^  A  copy  of  the  first,  which  is  extremely 
rare  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  A.  Didot,  as  it  is  not 
fotmd  in  his  catalogue,  (see  p.  589,  n.  1),  exists  in  the  Douce  Col- 
lection at  Oxford  (B  507)  and  the  following  are  all  the  parts  in  it 
relating  to  French  pronunciation,  according  to  the  transcription  of 
Mr.  G.  Parker,  of  Oxford,  who  has  also  collated  the  proof  with  the 
original.  The  whole  is  in  black  letter;  size  of  the  paper  lOj^  in. 
X  7  in.,  of  the  printed  text  8 J  in.  x  5j  in. ;  32  pages,  neither 
folioed  nor  paged,  the  register  at  bottom  of  recto  foUo  is :  A  1-6, 
B  1-6,  C  1-4.  In  this  reprint  the  pages  are  counted  and  referred 
to,  as  in  the  editions  of  Balesbury.  The  pages  are  indicated  by 
thick  numbers  in  brackets.  Bemarks  are  cdso  inserted  in  brackets. 
The  /  point  is  represented  by  a  comma.  Contractions  are  ex- 
tended in  italics. 

[1]  If  Here  begynneth  the  introductory  to  wryte, 
and  to  pronounce  Frencbe  compyled  by  Alexander 
Barcley  compendiously  at  the  commauTsdement  of  the 
ryght  hye  excellent  and  myghty  prynce  Thomas  duke 
of  Northfolke. 

[Plate  representing  a  lion  rampant  supporting  a  shield  containing 
a  white  lion  in  a  border.  Then  follows  a  French  ballad  of  16  lines 
in  two  columns,  the  first  headed  ^*  B.  Coplande  to  the  whyte  lyoiii" 
and  the  second  **  ^  Ballade.'*] 

[2]  Blank  at  back  of  title. 


occasyon  yrhj  we  of  England  sonnde 
the  latyn  tong  so  corruptly^  which 
bane  as  good  a  tonge  to  sounde  all 
maner  speches  parfitely  as  any  other 
nacyon  in  Eorojpa." — Book  I,  ch.  xxxt. 
Acoordine  to  this,  1)  there  ought  to  he 
many  old  MS.  treatises  on  French 
Grammar,  and  2)  the  English  pronun- 
ciation of  Latin  was  moulded  on  the 
French,  suprii  p.  246. 

^  There  is  also  an  older  treatise 
**  Here  begynneth  a  lytell  Treatyse  for 
to  leame  the  En^sshe  and  Frensshe. 
Emprynted  at  Westminster  by  my 
Winken  de  Worde.  Quarto/'  as  cited 
in  Dibdin's  edition  of  Ames  Typ.  Ant. 


1812,  Tol,  2,  p.  328.  The  copy  he 
refers  to  belonged  to  Mr.  Beed  of 
Staple's  Inn,  then  to  the  Marquis  of 
Blandford  (Catalojnis  libronim  qui  in 
BibliothecH  Blandfordiensi  reperiuntur, 
1812,  fasc.  2,  p.  8)  and  was  sold  by 
auction  at  Evans's  sale  of  White 
Knights  Library  1819,  to  B«dd  the 
bookseller,  for  9/.  15«.,  after  which  I 
hare  not  been  able  to  trace  it,  but  Mr. 
Bradshaw  says  it  is  only  a  reprint  of  a 
work  of  Caxton's  (The  Book  of  Trarel* 
lers,  Dibdins  Ames,  1,  316,  316),  con* 
taining  French  phrases,  but  no  infor- 
mation on  pronunciation.  A  mutilated 
copy  of  Caxton's  book  iB.in  the  Bonce 
CoUeetion. 
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[3]  [^  The  prologue  of  the  anctour.     On  Pronouns.] 

[41  [I^o-  joined  with  Yerbs.     On  this  page  occurs  the  follow** 
ing,  beginning  at  line  6 : — ] 

%  Also  whan  these  wordes.  nous.  yous.  and  ilz,  be  set  before 
yerbes  begynnynge  with  ony  consonant,  than  amonge  comon  people 
of  firaunce  the  ,s,  and  ,z,  at  ende  of  the  sayd  wordes,  nous.  yous. 
and  ilz,  leseth  the  sounde  in  pronouncynge  though  they  be  wryten. 
But  whan  they  are  ioyned  with  yerbes  begynnyng  with  ony  yowell 
than  the  .s.  and  .z.  kepeth  theyr  full  sound^  in  pronouncynge. 

[6-8]  [On  Yerbs.     At  p.  8,  1.  21,  we  read] 

Hsre  after  foloweth  a  smal  treatyse  or  introductory  of  ortogra* 
phy  or  true  wrytywge,  wherby  the  dyligent  reder  may  be  infourmed 
truly,  and  perifytely  to  wryte  and  pronounce  the  fi*enche  tunge 
after  the  dyuers  customes  of  many  cou»trees  of  fraunce.  Por  lyke- 
wyse  as  our  englysshe  tunge  is  dyuersly  spoken  and  yaryeth  in 
certayne  countrees  and  shyres  of  Englande,  so  in  many  countrees 
of  fraunce  yaryeth  theyr  hmgage  as  by  this  treatyse  euidently  shall 
appere  to  the  reder. 

^  Pirst  how  the.  lettres  of  the  A.  b.  c.  are  pronounced  or  sounded 
in  frenche. 

%  Lettres  in  the.  A.  b.  c.  be.  xxii.  whiche  in  frenche  ought  thus 
to  be  sounded. 

ab       c       defg        hiklmnopq 
A  boy^  coy   doy   e  af  goy  asshe   ii'  ka  el  am  an  oo  poy  cu 

rstyx  y  z     &  parle     9  parse, 

aar  ees  toy  y  yeux  ygregois  zedes  et  parlui.  9  p^rlui.  or,  porsoy. 

^  And  albeit  that  this  lettre  .h.  be  put  amonge  the  lettres  of 
the  alphabete,  yet  it  is  no  lettre,  but  a  note  of  asperacyon,  or  token 
of  sharpe  pronouncynge  of  a  worde.'  Also  .&.  and  .9.  are  not 
counted  amonge  the  lettres  :  and  so  remayneth.  xxii.  lettres  in  the 
alphabete  besyde  .h.  and  .9.  as  sayd  is. 


1  Compare  PalsgraTe's  Introduction 
to  his  second  Book :  **  In  the  namyng 
of  the  sayd  oonaonantes  the  frenche-men 
diffire  from  the  latin  tong,  for  where  as 
the  latines  in  soundynge  of  the  mutes 
begyn  with  the  letters  selfe  and  ende 
in  £,  sayng  BE,  C£,  D£.  &c.  the 
frenche  men  in  the  stede  of  E  sound 
Oy  and  name  them  Boy,  Coy,  Doy/' 
eto.  Hence  the  oy  in  these  words  was 
not  (ee)  as  it  has  now  become.  Pals- 
^^ye  adds :  '*  and  where  as  the  latines 
in  souitdyng  of  theyr  liquides  or  semi 
Towelles  begyn  with  £.  and  ende  with 
them,  saynge  El,  Em,  En,  the  frenche 
men  double  the  liquide  or  semi  vocale, 
and  adde  also  an  other  E  and  name 
them  EUe,  Emme,  Enne,  geyung  the 
accent  upon  the  fyrst  £,  and  at  the  last 


E  depressyng  theyr  voyce."  Tlus  10 
different  £om  Barcley. 

2  This  must  surely  be  a  misprint. 
The  dots  are  faint.  The  yowel  u  does 
not  occur  in  this  alphabet. 

'  This  explanation  of  aspiration, 
renders  the  real  sound  of  h  doubtful ; 
as  to  whether  it  was  (h)  or  (,)  as  at 
present.  The  following  quotations 
from  a  French  newspaper,  contained 
in  the  Daily  News,  14  Sept.  1869, 
illustrates  this  modem  use.  "L'M 
est-il  aspir^  dans  Hugo  P  Faut  il  dire 
Victo  Rugo  on  Victor  Ugo?  II  me 
semble,  moi,  que  Taspiration  seralt 
plus  respectueuse."  Ooserye  that  no 
H  is  written  in  either  case,  but  that 
the  running  on  of  the  R,  or  the  hiatus 
before  U  a&ne  mark  the  absence  and 
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^  These  sayd :  xxiL  lettres  be  deuyded  all  into  yoweh  and  con- 
aonantes  .v.  of  them  be  called  vowels,  whiche  be  these,  a.  e.  i.  o.  u. 
these  fyue  be  called  vowels  for  echo  of  them  by  themself  ioyned 
wttA  none  other  lettre  maketh  a  full  and  parfect  worde.  Y.  is  a 
greke  vowell  and  is  not  wryten  in  latyn  wordes,  but  in  greke  wordes. 

[9]  ^  And  wordes  of  other  langages  without  one  of  these 
vowels :  no  lytteral  voyce  may  be  pronnnced'  of  these  .v.  vowels 
.ii.  leseth  theyr  strength  somtyme :  and  become  consonantis  whiche 
.ii.  be  these.  I.  and  v.  whiche  ar  consonantis  whan  they  are  put  in 
the  begynnynge  of  a  syllable  ioyned  with  another  vowel  and  syl- 
lablyd  or  spellid  with  ihe  same,  as  in  these  wordes  in  frenche  loner 
to  play  vanter,  to  boste :  and  so  in  other  lyke.* 

%  The  other  .xvi.  letters  called  be  consonantis:  for  they  be 
soundyd  with  the  vowels  and  make  no  syllable  nor  worde  by  ikem 
selfe  excepte  they  be  ioyned  with  some  vowel,  consonantis  be  theee. 
b.   c.   d.   f.   g.   k.   1.   m.   n.   p.   q.   r.   s.   t.   x.   z. 

^  These  consonantis  be  deuydyd  agayne  into  mutes  liquides  amd 
semy  vowels  of  whom  nedyth  not  to  speke  for  our  purpose.  A 
dyptonge  is  a  ioynynge  to  gyther  of  .ii.  vowels  kepyng  eche  of 
them  his  strength^  in  one  self  syllable  :  of  them  be  .iiu.,  that  is  to 
say,  au,  eu,  ei,^  oy.  In  latyn  tunge  ,au,  and  ,eu  be  bothe  wryten 
and  sounded'  .ay,  and  ,oy,  be  wryten  but  not  sounded,  but  in 
frenche  and  englysshe  tunge  bothe  ay  oy  au  and  eu  be  wiyten  and 
sounded,'  as  in  these  examples  in  frenche  of  au.  voycy  vng  bean 
filz,  here  is  a  fa3rre  sone.  of  eu,  deux  homes  font  plus  que  vng : 
two  men  dooth  more  than  one.  of  ay,  ie  ne  diray  point  ma  pencee 
a  toutz  gentz.  I  shall  not  tell  my  thought  to  all  folkes.  Of 
oy  as,  toy  mcimes  ma  fait  le  le  tort,  thy  self  hast  none  me  the 
wronge.  That  the  same  dyptonges  be  both  wryten  and  sounded 
in  englysshe  it  appereth  by  the  examples.  As  a  maw,  strawe, 
tawe,  dewe,  sewe,  fewe.  fray,  say,  may,  pay.  noy,  boy,  toy,  ioy. 
And  thus  haue  we  more  lybeite  bothe  in  frenche  and  englyselie  in 


presence  of  aspiration.  And  this  may 
nave  been  Barcley's  meaning.  But 
tee  infriL  p.  809, 1.  4. 

^  The  pointing  is  evidently  Trrong. 
There  should  be  a  period  here,  and  the 
colon  after  "vowels"  seems  incorrect. 
The  expression  "lytteral  voyce"  is,  even 
then,  rather  obscure. 

>  Compare  Salesbnry's  explanation 
of  the  consonantal  value  of  t,  u,  supra 

p.  764. 

s  This  ought  to  mean  that  the  sound 
of  each  is  heard,  and  ought  to  distin- 
goish  real  diphthongs  from  digraphs. 
But  the  author  so  little  understands 
the  nature  of  speech  that  he  may 
merely  mean  that  the  two  letters  being 
juxtaposed  modify  each  others  signifi- 
cation, producing  a  tertium  quid.  The 
Lambctn  fri^ment  (supr^  p.  226,  n.  1), 
pjm  3  syUables  to  aider,  aueun,  6  to 


meilleurf  4  to  eureux,  which  would  all 
a^ree  with  a  real  diplithonnd  pronun- 
ciation, but  then  it  proceeds  to  give  3 
syllables  to  ouir,  in  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  ou  was  a  digraph. 

*  The  omission  of  at  is  very  remark- 
able. But  from  what  follows  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  ai  was  included 
under  d,  or  that  ei  was  a  misprint 
for  at. 

*  This  ought  to  imply  that  Latin 
aUf  eu,  were  then  called  (au,  en),  and 
this  would  agree  with  other  indicationi 
of  £nglish  contemporary  pronunciadon. 

^  £i  we  know  from  Salesbury  that 
about  30  years  later  English  ay,  oy,  oh, 
were  callnl  (ai,  oi,  au)  at  least  in  some 
cases,  these  words  ought  to  imply  that 
they  had  the  same  sound  in  French. 
This  would  agree  at  any  rate  witii 
PalBgrave. 
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wrytynge  and  sonndynge  than  in  latyn  as  toncliynge  the  .iiii. 
dyptonges. 

%  Also  here  is  to  be  noted  that  of  lettres  we  make  syllabes :  of 
syllabes  we  frame  wordes,  and  of  wordes  we  combyne  reasons,  and 
by  reasons  all  scyences  and  speches  be  vttred.  thus  resteth  the 
gronnde  of  all  scyences  in  lettres,  syllabes,  wordes,  and  reasons. 
Wherfore  (as  of  the  fyrst  foundacyon  of  frenche  tonge  and  also  of  al 
other  langages)  fyrst  I  intende  by  the  ayde  and  socour  of  the  holy 
goost  to  treate  how  the  lettres  be  wryten  and  sounded  in  frenche. 

%  Of  the  soundynge  of  this  lettre  .A.  in  frenche. 

Tnis  lettre  .A.  in  frenche  somtyme  is  put  onely  for  a  lettre. 
And  somtyme  it  is  put  for  this  englysshe  worde.  hath.  Whan  it  is 
put  but  for  a  lettre  it  is  often  sounded  as  this  lettre  e.  as  in  this 
frenche  worde,  staues^  vous :  in  englysshe,  can  ye.  In  whiche 
worde  and  many  other  as,  barbe,  and  rayre.  with  other  lyke  this 
lettre.  A.  hath  his  sounde  of  this  lettre  .e.  But  iu  some  countrees 
•A.  is  sounded  with  full  sounde  in  lyke  maner  as  it  is  wryten  as, 
rayre,  and  suche  other  whan  this  lettre  .A.  is  put  for  a  worde  it 
bctokeneth  as  moche  in  englysshe  as  this  worde  .hath.  But  some 
frenche  men  than  adnex  .d.  withall  as,  ad.  as  il  ad,  he  hath.  But 
suche  maner  of  wrytynge  is  false,  for  this  lettre.  d.  is  not  sounded 
nor  pronoun(ied  in  frenche,  nor  founde  often  wryten  in  the  ende  of 
ony  worde.  And  though  some  wolde  say  in  these  frenche  wordes, 
Tiande»  meate.  demande,  enquyre  or  aske.  and  that  .d.  is  sounded 
in  ende  of  the  worde,  it  is  not  so.  for  in  these  wordes  and  other 
lyke,  suche  as  truly  pronounce  frenche  resteth  the  sounde  on  the 
last  letter  of  the  worde  whiche  is  .e.^  and  not  .d. 

[10]  ^  Also  in  true  frenche  these  wordes,  auray,  I  shal  haue. 
and,  auroy,  I  had :  be  wryten  wttAout  e  iu  myddes  of  the  worde, 
and  in  lykewyse  be  they  sounded  without,  e  but  in  certayne 
countrees  of  fraunce  in  suche  maner  of  wordes  this  lettre  e  is 
Bounded  and  wryten  in  the  myddes  as  thus,  aueroy,  aueroie : 
whiche  is  contrary  bothe  in  the  true  wrytynge,  and  also  to  the  true 
pronuncyacion  of  perfyte  frenche.' 

%  How  this  lettre  b  ought  to  be  wryten  and  sounded  in  frenche 
themperour  for  the  emperour^,  and  so  of  other  lyke. 

%  Also  this  worde  anec  may  be  wryten  in  dyuers  maners  after  the 
custome  and  vsage  of  dyuers  countrees  of  fraunce  as  thus,  auecques: 
SLueque.  And  some  without  reason  or  ortography  wryte  it  with  .s. 
in  the  myddes  as  auesqu^.  but  how  so  euer  auequ^  be  wryten  in 
frenche  it  soundeth  as  moche  in  englysshe  as  this  prirposycyon  with. 
And  also  this  worde  solonc  may  be  wryten  with  c,  or  els  wtt^out  c 


^  The  words  ttavet  voua  are  not 
clear.  The  use  of  a  in  the  sonnd^ 
eeems  to  be  dialectic  in  barbSf  see  the 
quotation  from  Cheyallet,  p.  75,  at 
bottom.  But  in  rayre,  (which  ought 
,  not  to  be  rare,  but  the  book  is  so  full 
of  errors  that  it  may  be,)  to  scrape  or 
fhave,  the  remark  sdema  to  imply  ay 


^  Implying,  of  course,  that  the  final 
e,  now  mute,  was  then  audible,  but 
only  faintly  audible,  or  else  the  error 
which  he  combats,  could  not  have 
arisen. 

3  In  this  case  probably  u  preserved 
its  consonantal  power,  the  remnant  of 
the  Latin  b. 
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at  the  ende  as  solonc  or  Bolon,  but  than  o  ouglit  not  to  be  sounded, 
yf  a  consonant  immedyatly  folowe. 

[Then  follow  the  headings,  Of  Nombres,  in  one  peu^igraph,  and 
Of  GFendres,  in  four  paragraphs,  the  last  of  which  is :  J 

^  Many  mo  rules  be  conceni3rnge  wrytynge  and  spekynge  of 
frenche,  which  were  to  longe  to  expres  in  this  small  treatyse :  but 
the  moste  perfytenes  of  this  langage  is  had  by  custome  and  vse  of 
redynge  and  spekynge  by  often  enquyrynge :  and  frequentynge  of 
company  of  frenchemen  and  of  suche  as  haue  perfytenes :  in  6pek« 
ynge  the  sayd  langage. 

[11]  [Treatyse  of  dyuerse  frenche  wordes  after  order  of  the 
Alphabete  .A.  B.,  and  then  on  1.  8  from  bottom  the  author  proceeds 
thus] 

^  This  lettre.  B.  set  in  the  myddes  of  a  frenche  worde  ought  to 
be  soundyd  in  manor  as  it  is  wryten,  as  debriser.  to  bruse,  troubler. 
to  trouble,  but  in  these  wordes  folowynge  .b.  is  wryten  in  the 
myddes  and  not  soundyd  as,  debte.  dette,  endebter.  desoubz.  Tnder- 
neth,  desubz.  aboue,  coubte.  a  ribbe,  vng  subget.  Also  these 
verbes  doubter,  to  dout,  tresdoubter.  greatly  to  dout,  substiner  with 
all  theyr  modes  and  tensys  as  well  synguler  as  plureU  with  all 
nownes  and  porticyples  descendynge  of  them,  must  haue  .b.  wryten 
in  the  myddes  of  them  and  not  soundyd,  as  wryten  doubte  tres- 
doubte.  and  soundyd  doute,  and  tresdoute. 

[12]  Of.  C.  ^  This  letter  .C.  wryten  in  myddes  of  a  worde 
hathe  somtyme  the  sounde  of  this  letter  .s.  or  .z.  as  these  wordes. 
ca.  on  this  half,  pieca.  a  whyle  agone.  rancon  a  ranson.  firancois. 
frenche.  and  in  many  other  lyke  wordes  whiche  soundyth  thus  with 
.s.  sa  piesa  ranson  francois.  Also  this  letter  .c.  somtyme  hath  the 
sounde  of  .k.  as  in  these  wordes  in  frenche  crou.  cru.  cause,  and 
car.  Also  these  wordes  done  and  iouc  are  wryten  with  .c.  in  tiie 
ende  in  synguler  nombre,  but  in  the  plureU  nomber  the  .c.  in  them 
is  toumyd  in  to  .x.  as  doux  ioux. 

Of.  E.  ^  E.  for  the  moste  parte  is  soundyd  almost  lyke  .a.^  and 
that  namely  in  tJte  ende  of  a  worde.  as  in  this  example.  A  mon 
premier  commencement  soit  dieu  le  pere  onmipotent.  At  my  fyrste 
begynnynge  be  god  the  father  almyghty.  II  a  vng  bon  entende- 
ment.  these  wordes  commencement  omnipotent  entendement  Tent 
with  other  lyke.  be  soundyd  with  a.  as  commencemant.  omnipotant. 
antandemant  yant  and  other  lyke.  and  all  suche  wordes  must  haue 
a  short  and  sharpe  attent  or  pronunciacion  at  the  ende. 

%  And  here  is  to  be  notyd  that  el  manor  nownes  of  the  mascu- 
lyne  gender  endynge  in  the  synguler  nomber  in  .c.  g.  or  .f.  as 
blanc.  whyt.  vyf.  quicke.  long,  longe.  shall  be  wryten  in  the  plurell 
nombre  with  .s.  hauynge  .c.  g.  or  .f.  put  awaye  from  them,  as 
blans.  vis.  Ions. 

Of.  G.  %  Whan  this  letter  .g.  is  wryten  in  frenche  in  myddes  of 

^  Though  expressed  generally,  this  Hart  also  pronounced  (an),  sapri  n. 

remark  evidently  refers  exclusively  to  802.    See  also  in^lL  in  this  §  for  all 

the  syllahle  en  where  it  is  now  pro-  the  French  nasals  during  the  xvitfa. 

nounoed    (aA),  which   we  have  seen  century. 
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a  worde  bytwene  a  Yowell  and  a  oonsonaAt,  than  shal  it  be  sonndyd 
lyke  .n.  and  .g.  As  compaigon,  compaige.  How  be  it  some  wryte 
Buche  wordes  as  they  muste  be  sonndyd  with  .g.  and  .n.^  as  com- 
pagnon.  a  felawe.  compaigne.  a  company. 

Of.  H.  ^  S.  is  no  letter  bnt  a  tokyn  of  asperacion  or  sharpynge 
of  a  worde,  as  in  these  wordes,  hors.  out,  dehors,  without,  honte. 
ahame,  hant.  hye,  and  in  other  lyke  in  whiche  wordes  and  lyke  .h. 
is  sounded,  other  wordes  be  in  whiche.  h.  is  wryten  and  not 
sonndyd  as  heure.  an  houre,  helas.  alas,  homme.  a  man,  witA  other 
lyke. 

Of .  I  &  E.  ^  I.  and.  E.  or  ony  other  two  vowels  ioyned 
togyder  in  myddes  or  in  the  ende  of  a  worde.  whan  they  are  put 
bytwene  two  consonants,  or  bytwene  a  yoweU  and  a  consonant, 
than  eyther  of  them  shall  haue  his  founde  as  in  these  wordes 
biens.  goodes,  riens.  no  thynge,  loie.  loy,  yoie.  a  way,  And  suche 
lyke  wordes.  yet  some  hdde  oppynyon  that  in  these  wordes,  and  in 
BUche  other  .1.  or  E  shall  not  be  sonndyd. 

%  Also  in  true  frenche  these  wordes.  le.  ce,  are.  wryten  without 
o.  in  theyr  ende  but  in  pycard,  or  gascoygne,  they  are  wryten  with 
o.  at  the  ende,  as  thus  ieo  ceo 

Of.  K.  %  This  letter  .K.  in  dyuerses  speches  is  put  for.  oh.  Aa 
kinal.  kien.  yak.  but  in  true  firenohe  it  is  not,  but  these  wordes  and 
suche  lyke  be  wryten  with  ch.  as  cheual.  a  hors,  chien.  a  dogge, 
vache.  a  cowe.  Also  in  certaynes  countres  of  Fraunce  for  c.  is 
wiyten  ch.  as  piecha.  for  a  pieca,  a  whyle  ago,  tresdoulche  for 
tresdoulce.  ryght  swete.    And  so  of  other  lyke.^ 

[13]  %  In  lykewyse  in  some  countrees  of  Fraunce  names  of 
dygayte  and  oftyee  whiche  are  the  synguler  nombre  are  wryten 
plurell  -with,  b,  at  the  ende,  as  luy  papes  de  Eome,  luy  roys  de 
france,  luy  sains  esperis:  but  in  true  frenche  these  names  be 
wr3rten  wttAout,  s.  as  le  pape  de  rome,  the  pope  of  rome.  le  roy  da 
france,  the  kynge  of  fraunce.  le  saint  esperit,  the  holy  goost.  aid  so 
of  lyke. 

Of.  L.  ^  This  lettre  .L.  set  in  myddes  of  a  worde  immedyatly 
before  a  yoweU  shall  kepe  his  full  sounde,  as  nouellement,  newly, 
annuelement,  yerely.  continuelement  contynuaUy  parlant,  spekynge. 
egaUement,  egally.  But  yf  a  consonant  folowe.  1  immedyatly  than 
,ly  shall  be  sounded  as  ,u,  as  loyalment,  principalment,  whiche  are 
sounded  thus,  loyaument,  faythfully.  principaument,  pryncipaUy.' 
Except  this  worde  ,ilz.  in  whiche  worde  ,1,  and  ,z,  hath  no  sounde 
sozntyme.  as  ilz  yont  ensemble,  they  go  togyder.  and  somtyme  ,1, 
hath  his  soxmde  and  ,z,  leseth  the  sounde  whan  ,ilz,  cometh  before 
a  worde  begynnynge  with  a  yowell,  as  ilz  ont  fait :  they  haue  done. 

1  The  reversal  of  the  order  in  the  interchange  of  (k,  sh)  in  French  an- 

description  of  thepronnnciation  may  Bwering  to  that  of  (k,  tsh)  in  English. 
be   accidental.     This   loose  writing, 

howerer,  gives  no  reason  to  soprpose  *  The  general  obserration  evidently 

that  the  sonnd  of  this  pn  was  either  refers  to  the  particular  case,  a/  pro- 

(ng)  or  (gn).  nonnced  as  an,  but  whether  as  (an)  or 

z  These  remarks  must  refer  to  pro-  (oo)  cannot  be  deduced  from  soch  loose 

vincial  pronunciations,  and  indicate  an  writing. 
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Whan  ,1,  is  wryten  in  the  ende  of  a  woide,  and  that  the  worde 
folowyng  begyn  with  a  consonant  than  shall  .1.  in  suche  wordes 
lese  his  owne  sounde  and  be  sounded  lyke  an  .u.  as  ladmiral  dengle^ 
terre,  the  admyrall  of  englande,  but  yf  the  worde  folowynge  ,1, 
begyn  with  a  vowell  than  ,1,  shall  kepe  his  owne  sounde  :  as  nul 
home,  no  man.  nul  aultre,  none  other,  nul  vsage,  no  ysage.  Also  ,1^ 
put  in  the  ende  of  a  worde  of  one  syllable  shal  haue  no  sou9ide  at 
all  as  il  sen  est  ale,  he  is  gone,  ie  le  vcul  bien,  I  wyll  it  weU.  In 
suche  wordes  il  and  veid,  and  other  lyke  ,1,  leseth  his  sounde  .11. 
double  iu  myddes  of  a  worde  must  be  sounded  with  hole  and  fall 
Yoyce.^  as  fiUe,  a  doughter.  fillette,  a  lytell  mayde.  oraille,  an  eere. 
and  so  other  lyke. 

Of.  N.  ^  This  lettre.  N.  put  betwene  a  vowell  and  a  consonant 
in  ende  of  ony  worde  whiche  is  a  verbe  of  the  thyrde  persone  plurell, 
and  the  indycatyf,  or  optatyf  mode  what  tens  so  euer  it  be,  it  ahail 
not  be  sounded  in  true  pronouncynge  of  firenche,  as  ilz  ayment, 
they  loue.  ilz  lisent,  they  rede,  whiche  wordes  and  all  other  lyke 
must  be  sounded  thus  without  ,n.  ilz  aymet.  ilz  liset.  ^  Out  of 
this  rule  be  excepte  verbes  of  one  syllable  in  whiche  ,n,  must  haue 
the  sounde.  as  ilz  vont,  they  go  :  ilz  out,  they  haue :  ilz  sont,  they 
are :  ilz  font,  they  make,  wttA  all  theyr  modes :  tens :  and  com- 
poundes.  in  whiche,  n  shaJl  kepe  his  ryght  sounde. 

Of.  P.  %  Whan  .P.  is  wryten  in  the  ende  of  a  worde  in  frenche, 
and  the  next  worde  immedyatly  folowynge  begynnynge  with  a  con- 
sonant than  shall  it  lese  the  sounde,  as  thus,  il  a  trop  grant  auoir, 
he  hath  to  grete  goodes.  il  vient  trop  tard,  he  cometh  to  late,  trop 
hault,  to  hye.  trop  has,  to  lowe.  in  whiche  worde  trop  ,p,  hath  not 
his  sounde,  but  it  must  be  sounded  thus,  tro  hault.  l3x>  has.  tro 
tard. 

%  Of  this  rule  be  except  propre  names  endynge  in  ,p.  in  whiche 
yP,  must  haue  his  fall  sounde,  as,  philip.  But  yf  a  worde  ende  in 
,p,  and  the  worde  nexte  folowynge  begyn  with  a  voweU  than  ,p, 
fihall  haue  his  full  sounde.  as  mieulx  vault  assez  que  trop  auoir, 
better  is  ynough  than  to  haue  to  moche.  Also  these  wordes 
sepmaine,  a  weke.  temps,  tyme.  corps,  a  body,  and  this  verbe 
escripre,  to  wryte,  with  [14]  all  nownes  and  participles  commynge 
therof,  indifferently  may  be  wryten  with  p.  or  without  p.  but 
though  p.  be  wryten  in  them  it  shall  nat  be  soundyd  :  as  semainey 
tems,  cors  escrire. 

Of.  Q.  ^  Q.  in  pronounsynge  muste  haue  a  softe  and  lyght 
sounde,'  And  it  shall  nat  be  wryten  in  any  frenche  worde,  without 
two  vowels,  immedyatly  folowynge:  of  whiche  two  vowels  the 
fyrste  shalbe  u.  as  qui  que,  the  whiche,  quar,  for.  querir,  to  seke, 
quant,  whan,  and  suche  oi^er,  but  some  be  whiche  wryte  q.  in 
suche  wordes  without  this  vowell  .u.  folowynge  as  qi.  qe.  &c. 
whiche  maner  of  wrytynge  is  vnsemely  :  And  also  it  is  contrary  to 
all  rules  of  ortography  or  true  wrytyng  asweU  in  frenche,  as  in. 

^  The  mouilU  sound  of  I  in  French         *  The  writer  probahly  only 
(Ij)  is  certainly  very  badly  expressed      that  it  is  to  be  (k)  and  not  (k«r}. 
by  these  meaningless  words. 
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other  langages  and  no  reason  haue  they  whiche  wryte  suche  wordes 
without  u.  to  assyst  them  saue  theyr  ynresonable  vse  agaynst  aU 
rales,  and  good  custome.  More  oner  these  wordes  quar,  querir, 
qua»t.  &c.  maye  be  wryten  indiGEerently :  with,  q.  k.  or  c,  as  qiMX, 
or  car,  or  els  kar.  &c. 

Of.  K  ^  This  letter.  E.  put  in  the  ende  of  a  worde  shall  kepe 
his  owne  full  sounde,  as  cueur,  as  thus  lay  grant  mal  an  cueur,  I 
haue  graet  dysease  at  my  herte  :  le  youa  prie  pour  me  consaiUer, 
I  pray  you  counseU  me :  but  in  some  countres  .r.  is  soundyd,  as 
this  letter,  z.  as  compere,  a  gossyp,  is  somtyme  soundyd  thus 
compez,*  and  so  of  other  wordes  endynge  in  this  letter.  R. 

Of.  B.  syngle,  ^  A  syngle  .s.  in  myddes  of  a  worde  ought  nat 
to  be  soundyd  if  a  consonant  folowe  immedyatly:  as  tresdoulce, 
ryght  swete :  tresnoble,  ryght  noble :  tresgracious,  ryght  gracyous  r 
but  .s.  in  myddes  of  these  wordes  folowyng  hath  his  full  sounde : 
as  Uius:  prosperite,  chestien,  substance,  esperance,  meschant, 
Instituer,  escharuir,  transglouter,  Augustynes,  Inspirer,  descharger, 
estaincher,  estandre,  peschies,  constrayndre,  despenser,  escuser, 
with  al  nownes,  and  aduerbes  commynge  of  them.  In  whiche  ,8. 
must  be  soundyd,  if  ^  a  consonant  immedyatly  folowe  .s.  But  if  a 
vowel  folowe  this  letter,  s.  in  the  myddes  of  a  worde  and  no  letter 
betwene  .s.  and  the  vowell,  than  shall  .s.  haue  his  fall  soimde,  as 
it  is  wryten,  tresexceUent,  ryght  excellent :  treshault,  ryght  hye : 
treshonore,  ryght  honoured :  treshumble,  ryght  humble. 

Of  double  .ss.  ^  "Wlian  this  letter  .ss.  double  is  wryten  in  myddes 
of  a  worde  it  must  alway  be  soundyd :  as  puissant,  myghty  with 
such  lyke.  More  oner  if  tMs  letter  .s.  syngle,  be  wrfrten  in  the 
ende  of  a  worde,  whiche  is  a  pronowne  coniimccion  verbe  or  pre- 
posicion,  if  the  worde  folowynge  .s.  begyn  with  a  consonant,  tiian 
.8.  shal  nat  be  soundyd :  as  dieu  vous  sauue,  god  saue  you.  dieu 
vous  gard,  god  kepe  you.  voules  vous  boire,  Wyl  ye  drynke.  nous 
sowmes  beaucoup  des  gens,  we  be  moche  folke,  in  which  wordes  .s. 
shal  nat  be  soundyd.  But  whan  this  letter  .s.  is  wryten  in  the 
ende  of  a  worde  in  frenche  and  that  the  next  worde  folowynge 
begyn  with  a  vowel  than  must  .s.  haue  his  i^iU  sounde.  as  le  vous 
ayme,  I  lone  you.  le  vous  emprie,  I  pray  you.  estes  vous  icy,  be  ye 
here,  and  in  suche  other  wordes.  But  in  these  wordes  folowynge. 
8.  shall  haue  no  sounde,  all  if  the  wor[16]de  folowynge  begyn  with 
a  vowell.  vous  ditez  vray,  ye  say  trouth.  vous  ditez  vraymewt, 
ye  say  truely.  In  whiche  wordes  ,s.  shall  lese  his  sounde.  Also 
in  this  worde  dis,  whan  it  is  a  nowne  of  nombre  and  taken  for  ten. 
if  there  folowe  a  consonant  .s.  shall  not  be  soundyd,  as  to  say  dis 
liures  .x.  ii.  it  muste  be  soundyd  di.  li.  But  this  nombre  ten  in 
frenche  moost  vsually  is  spelled  witJi  .x.  as  .dix.  and  not  with  .s,  as 
dis.  But  whan  ditz  is  a  participle,  and  betokeneth  asmoche  as 
sayd  than  in  the  same  worde  .s.  or  .z.  shaU  kepe  his  sounde.  as  les 
heures  sent  ditez  the  hourcs  be  sayde 

^  See  the  extract  from  Palsgraye,      exceptions  to  the  rule.    See  "all  if'' => 
gnpr^  p.  198.  although,  in&k  p.  812,  L  26. 

a  Meaning  although^  as  these  are  the 
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Of.  T.  ^  This  letter  T.  put  in  the  ende  of  a  worde  beynge  a 
YM'be  of  the  thiide  'psrwme  syngnler  and  {M'^seiit  or  pr^teryt  tens  of 
the  indicatyf  mode  if  the  worde  folowyng  begyn  wttA  a  Yowell,  it 
shall  be  soundyd.  as  est  il  prest,  is  he  redy.  H  estoit  alostel,  he 
was  at  home.  Bat  if  the  worde  folowynge  begyn  wttA  a  consonant^ 
than  T.  shal  nat  be  soundyd.  as  quest  ce  qml  dist,  what  is  that 
he  sayth  £1  est  prest,  he  is  redy.  il  fast  tout  esbaby.  he  was  al 
abasshed.  II  ny  a  qtM  yanite  en  cest  monde  There  is  nought 
but  yanyte  in  this  wonde.  Also  aU  nownes  and  participles,  whiche 
ende  in  the  synguler  nombre  in  t,  in  ^Ae  plurell  nombre  muste  be 
wryten  wrtA.  s.  or  witA  z.  the  samet.  ["^same  t]  put  away  &om 
the  ende  of  the  word  as  thus  worde,  saynt,  holy,  is  wryten  in  the 
synguler  nombre  wttA  t.  in  the  plurell  nombre  it  is  thus  wryten.  aa 
aainz.  or  sains  witAout.  t.  but  in  some  places  of  fraunce  they  wryte 
niche  wordes  in  the  plurel  nombre  wt'tA  t.  e.  arid  z.  or  s.  at  the  ende 
after  the  moste  vsed  Ortograpby  of  frenche.  Por  amonge  frencbe 
men  this  is  a  general  rule,  that  as  ofte  as  t.  is  put  in  myndea 
of  a  worde  beynge  a  nowne  of  the  femynyne  gender  it  shall  not  be 
wryten  wttAout  a  yowell  immedyatly  folowynge.  as  les  saintes 
yierges  du  ciel  ne  oessent  de  louer  dieu,  the  holy  yirgyns  of  beuen 
cesseth  not  to  laude  god.  II  ya  des  femmes  que  sent  bien  riches 
marchandes,  there  be  women  whiche  be  well  lyche  marchandes* 
And  so  may  other  frenche  wordes  endynge  in  tes.  be  wryten  with  t. 
and  es.  or  with  z.  or  s.  wtUout  t.  but  it  accordeth  not  to  reason  to 
wryte  these  wordes  thus  saintz  toutz  marchantz  in  the  plurell 
nombre.  all  if  they  be  wryten  with  t.  in  ^Ae  synguler  nombre.  for  in 
the  plurell  nombre  they  ought  nat  to  be  writen  with  t.  for  ony  of 
these  two  letters  s.  or  z.  in  frenche  stande  for  as  moche  as  ts.  or  tz. 
But  for  a  conclusion  though  suche  wordes  in  in  certayne  countres 
of  Fraunce  be  wryten  witih  ts.  or  with  tz.  in  the  ende.  as  thus  mon 
amy  sent  notM  litz  fedtz,  my  frende  are  our  beddes  made.  Beau  sir 
sont  mez  pourpointz  faitz,  faire  sir  be  my  doublettes  made,  yet 
after  true  ortograpby  of  frenche  these  wordes  and  other  suche  muste 
be  bothe  wryten  and  soundyd  without  t.  as  lis  fais  pourpoina 
%  Also  these  wordes  filz,  a  sone.  mienlz  better,  fois  one  tyme.  assez, 
ynoughe.  yous  poues,  ye  may.  yous  prenea,  ye  take,  yous  enaeignes, 
ye  teche.  yous  Usez,  And  suche  other  ought  to  be- wryten  wiUiout 
t.  but  some  be  whiche  wrongly  wryte  these  wordes  with  t.  As 
filtz,  mieultz,  foitz,  assetz,  pouetz,  prenetz.  &c.  whiche  wordes  in 
ryght  frenche  haue  no  t.  neyther  in  soundynge  nor  in  wrytynge. 
^  Also  this  coniunccion.  betokeneth  the  same  thynge  in  frenche 
that  it  doth  in  latyn.  that  is  to  say,  and,  in  englysshe  in  whiche 
coniunccion  t.  is  neuer  soundyd  though  it  be  wryten  with  et.  as 
et  le  yous  fais  a  scauoir,  And  I  make  you  to  wytte  or  knowe. 

[16]  Of.  tr.  %  U.  Wryten  in  myddes  of  a  worde  shall  often  haue 
no  sounde,  bothe  in  latyn  frenche  and  other  langages.  And  that  whan 
it  is  wryten  immedyatly  after  ony  of  these  Sire  letters,  that  is  to 
say.  q.  g.  or.  s.  As  qui  que,  language,  langue,  a  tonge.  querir,  to 
soke :  gueire,  warre,  and  suche  other.  In  whiche  wordes  u.  ia 
wryten  but  not  soundyd.  Keuertherles  in  dyuers  Countres  after 
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the  foiesayd  letters  they  sounde  w,  doubled  as  quater,  quare, 
quaysy*  Englysslie  men,  and  ScottM  alway  sonnde  u.  after  the 
letters  both  in  Latyn  and  in  theyr  Uulgayre  or  co9»nion  langage. 
In  lyke  wyse  do  dutche  men,  and  aknayns.  As  qnare,  quatuor 
quart,  quayre,  qwade.  and  suche  lyke. 

Of.  X.  ^  This  letter  X.  put  in  thende  of  a  worde.  may  eyther 
kepe  his  owne  sounde,  or  els  it  may  be  soundyd  as.  z.  as  cheualx, 
or  cheualz.  hors,  doulx,  or  doulz.  swete  mieulx,  or  mieidz.  better 
which  wordes  may  indyfferently  be  wryten  with.  x.  or  with  2. 
Also  this  worde  dieulz,  ought  not  to  be  wryten  with  x.  in  the 
ende  except  it  be  in  the  nominatyf,  or  vocatyfe  case,  but  by  cause 
of  ryme  somtyme  it  hath  x.  in  other  cases.  And  whan  x.  is  wryten 
in  suche  c£ises  somtyme  it  is  soundyd  and  somtyme  not.  As  if 
dieux  be  wryten  in  the  nominatyf  case  and  a  consonant  folowe 
immediatly  than  x.  shal  not  be  soundyd.  as  dieux  tous  sauue,  god 
saue  you.  dieux  vous  garde,  god  kepe  you.  but  if  this  worde  dieux 
be  set  in  the  vocatyfe  case:  than  shaU  x.  kepe  his  sounde.  As 
benoit  dieux  ais  pitie  de  moy,  0  blessyd  god  haue  pyte  on  me. 

Of.  Y.  ^  This  letter  y.  hath  the  sounde  of  tins  letter  I  and  in 
many  wordes  of  Erenche  it  ought  to  be  wryten  in  stede  of  I  by  cause 
of  comelynes  of  wrytynge.  In  latyn  wordis  y.  ought  not  to  be 
wryten,  but  whan  ony  greke  worde  is  myngled  with  latyn  wordes 
for  curyosite  of  the  wiyter  or  diffyculte  of  interpretacion  in  suche 
greke  wordes  y.  muste  be  wryten  in  stede  of  I.  in  Englysshe  wordes 
y.  is  moste  commonly  wryten  in  stede  of  I,  soo  that  the  englysshe 
worde  be  not  deducte  of  ony  latyn  worde:  but  specyally  y: 
muste  be  wryten  for  I,  in  the  ende  of  englysshe  wrodes,  and  whan 
11 :  m,  or  u,  18  wryten  before,  or  beh3nide  it. 

Of.  z.  ^  z.  Put  in  the  ende  of  a  worde  muste  be  soundyd  lyke  s. 
as  querez,  soke  ye.  auez  haue  ye.  lisez,  rede  ye.  And  lyke  wyse 
as  8.  in  the  ende  of  a  frenche  worde  is  somtyme  {Pronounced,  and 
somtyme  not,  ryght  so,  z.  put  in  the  ende  of  a  woide  foloweth  the 
same  rule :  somtyme  to  be  soundyd,  and  somtyme  not  as  apeiyth 
in  the  role  of  .s. 

^  Here  is  also  to  be  noted  for  a  generall  rule,  that  if  a  worde  of 
one  syllabe  ende  in  a  vowell,  and  the  worde  folowynge  begynne 
also  with  another  Yowell,  than  both  these  wordes  shalbe  ioyned  to 
gyther,  as  one  worde  :^  both  in  wrytynge  and  soundynge.  As 
dargent :  for  de  argent,  ladmiral,  for  le  admiral,  whiche  role  also 
is  obseroid  in  englysshe,  as  thexchetour,  for  the  exchetour :  thex- 
peryence,  the  experyence. 

[Here  ends  p.  16.] 

[17-28]    [Nouns,  adjectiyes,  yerbs,  adyerbs,  in  alphabetical 


ri7.i 

>raiBr.] 


[29-30]    [Numbers,  Days  of  the  Week,  Months,  Feasts.] 
[80]  [^y&  ot  the  graynes,  Ereach  and  English ;  the  JSkgluh 

1  Another  general  mle  applicable  only  to  a  particnlar  case,  as  shewn  by  the 
foUomng  example!. 
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part  begins : — GK)d  saue  the  ploughe    And  he  the  whiche  it  ledeth 
firste  ere  the  grounde    After  sowe  the  whete,  or  barly.] 

[30-31]  [Fishes.  Proceed  at  p.  31, 1.  14  as  follows.] 
^  And  also  here  is  to  be  notyd  that  many  wordM  be  whidi 
souiide  nere  vnto  latyn  and  be  vsed  in  bothe  the  langages  of  Erenche 
and  Englys^e  amonge  eloquent  men,  as  termes  indifferently  be- 
longynge  to  both  frenche  and  englysshe.  So  that  the  same  sygny- 
fycacyon,  whiche  is  g3nien  to  them,  in  frenche  is  also  gyuen  to 
ihem  in  englysshe,^  as  thus. 

^  Amite.  Anaoncement.  Andacite.  Bounte.  Beaute.  Brenyte. 
Beniuolence.  Benignite.  Comtoys.  Curiosite.  Conclusion.  Conspi- 
racion.  Coniuracion.  Conpunction.  Contricion.  Confederacion.  Gon- 
iunction.  Detestacion.  Detraccion.  Denominacion.  Deuulgadon. 
Diuinite.  Dignite.  Disesperance.  Exchange.  Esperance.  Euidence. 
Fable.  Frealte.  Fragilite.  Fragrant.  Gouemance.  Grace.  Humy- 
lite.  Humanite.  Intelligence.  Intellection.  Interpretacion.  Insur- 
reccion.  Indenture.  Laudable.  Langage.  Murmuracion.  MutabiHte. 
Magnanimite,  Patron.  Patronage.  Picture.  Bage.  Boyall.  Regal. 
Souerayne.  sustayne.  Traytre.  Tourment  Trechery.  Trayson. 
Trauers.  Trouble.  Tremble.  Transitory.  TJaliant.  XJariance.  XJanable. 
Uesture. 

%  These  wordes  wttA  other  lyke  betoken  all  one  thynge  ui 
englysshe  as  in  frenche.  And  who  so  desyreth  to  knowe  more  of 
the  sayd  langage  must  prouyde  for  mo  bokes  made  for  the  same 
intent,  wherby  ^ey  shall  the  soner  come  to  the  parfyte  knowlege  of 
the  same. 

%  Here  endeth  the  introductory  to  wryte  and  to  pronounce 
frenche  compyled  by  Alexander  barcley. 

[The  above  ends  at  p.  31,  col.  2,  1.  9 ;  after  which :  ^  Here 
foloweth  the  manor  of  dauncynge  of  bace  daunces  after  the  yse  of 
fraunce  and  other  places  translated  out  of  frenche  in  englysshe  by 
Bobert  coplande.  Then  follow  on  p.  32,  col.  1, 1.  4  from  bottom: 
%  Bace  daunces ;  at  the  end  of  which  come  the  two  concluding 
paragraphs  in  the  book.] 

^  These  daunces  have  I  set  at  the  ende  of  this  boke  to  thentent 
that  euery  lemer  of  ^Ae  sayd  boke  after  theyr  dylygent  study  may 
reioyce  somwhat  theyr  spyrytes  honestly  in  eschewynge  of  ydel- 
nesse  the  portresse  of  yyces. 

%  Imprynted  at  London  in  the  Fletestrete  at  the  sygne  of 
the  rose  Garlande  by  Bobert  coplande.  the  yere  of  our  lorde. 
M.GGCOCxxi.  the.  xxii.  day  of  Marche. 

The  LAmiXTH  F&^okbnt  ok  F&bnck  Pronunclltioit,  1528. 

This  has  already  been  described  (supra  p.  226,  note  1),  but  the 
following  extracts  relating  to  the  pronunciation,  being  pait  of  those 

'  Thifl  probably  does  not  imply  that  the  tound  was  the  same  in  both  languages. 
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repiinted  by  Mr.  Maitland,  should  be  here  reproduced,   as  the 
treatise  was  unknown  to  A.  Didot. 

''De  la  prosodie,  ou,  accent,  comma 

on  doibt  pronstcer.  briefde  admonition 

A    aa  (J  Yoelles 

b     be        a.  e.  i.  o.  u. 

c     ce        Toultes  aultres  letrers  sent 

d     d         cosonates,  deuisees  en  mu- 

e     e         tes  et  demy  voelles. 
effe  d  mutes 

g     g         b.  c.  d.  f.  g.  k.  p.  q.  t 

h     hache  (j  Demy  yoelles 

i      ij         f.  1.  m.  n.  r.  s. 
kaa 

1     eUe      Sur  toultes  choses  doibuit  no- 

m    eme     ter  gentz  Englois,  quil  leur 

n     enne    fault  acustumer  de  pronu- 

0     00       cer  la  demiere  lettre  du  mot 

p     pe       fracois,  quelq;  mot  que  ce  soit 

q     qu       (lime  exceptee)  ce  que  la 

r     erre     langue  englesche  ne  permet. 

8     esse     Car  la  ou  Lenglois  dit. 

t     te        goode  breade,  Le  francois 

T     ou       diroit  go  o  de  .iii.  sillebes 

X     ex       et  breade  .iii  sillebes 

z     zedes  et  &.  q  con 

Ges  diptongues  sone  aisi  pronucees. 

Ai  aider,  iii. 

au  aucun.  iii.  * 

ie  faict     meillieur,  y.  sillebes 

eu  eureux  iiii 

ou  ouir  iii  B  1 

A.  ought  to  be  pronounced  from  the  bottom  of  the  stomak  and 
aU  openly.  E.  a  lyteU  hyer  in  the  throte  there  proprely  where  the 
englysshe  man  soundeth  his  a 

i  more  hyer  than  the  e  within  the  mouthe 
0  in  the  roundenesse  of  the  lyppes 

V  in  puttynge  a  lyteU  of  wynde  out  of  the  mouthe  thus,  ou,  and 
not  you.  And  ye  must  also  gyye  hed  fro  pronoimcynge  e  for  i, 
nor  ay,  for  i,  as  do  some  that  for  miserere  say  maysiriri.^ 

A.  also  betokeneth,  hawe  or  hat,  wha  it  cometh  of  this  yerb  in 
latin,  habeo,  as  here  after  ye  may  se. 

Of  two  consonantes  at  the  ende  of  a  word  often  the  fyrst  is  left, 
and  is  not  pronounced,  as  in  this  worde,  perds,  the  d,  is  not  pro- 
nounced. Et  ie  faingz  g  is  not  pronouced.  Je  consentz,  t  is  not 
prononced,  but  thus  ben  they  wryte  bycause  if  y«  orthography, 
and  to  gyye  knowledge,  y^  perds  cometh  of  this  uerbe  in  latin, 

1  This  probably  radicates  an  English      Salesbnry's  (tei*bei)  with  the  modem 
prononciation  (mai'siiii'n').    Compare      (t»b*t],  for  lAt.  tibt. 
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perdo,  and  not  of  pen  that  is  a  conlonr.  And  thuB  may  ye  ymagyn 
of  the  others  How-be  it,  I  am  of  opynyon  y*  better  sholde  be  to 
pronouce  euery  lettre  and  say.  .  .  .  [the  examples  are  taken  from 
the  French  side].  le  perds  yostre  aocointace  en  pronuceant  le  d) 
que  le  pers.  Pronoce  yng  chacun  come  il  luy  plaira,  car  trop  eat 
difficille  a  corriger  yielles  erreurs. 

8.  in  the  myddle  of  a  worde  leseth  a  lytell  his  sowne,  and  is  not 
so  moche  whysteled,  as  at  y*  ende  of  y*  worde,  as  tousionrs, 
desioyndre,  despryuer,  estre,  despryser  Deux,  ss,  togyder  ben 
moche  pronounced,  as  essayer,  assembler,  assurer,  assieger. 

8.  betwene  two  yowelles,  pronounceth  by  .z.  as  aize.  aise, 
mizericorde  misericorde,  vsage.  and  I  beleue  that  by  suche  pro- 
nuntiacyon,  is  the  latyn  tongue  coirupte  for  presenUy  yet  some 
say  mizerere  for  miserere. 

Sp,  st,  ct,  ought  not  to  be  deuyded  asonder,  but  we  ought  to  say, 
e  sperance,  not  es  perance,  and  e  spaigne,  not  es  paigne.  And 
e  sperit  not  es  perit.  e  striuer,  not  es  triuer,  e  stoint,  not  es  toint. 
Satisfa  ction,  non  satisfac  tion.     Corre  ction.  &c. 

C.  the  moost  often  is  pronounced  by  s,  as.  franco  pieca,  ca.  And 
yf  a  consonante,  or  other  letters  is  ioyned  with  the  yocale  that  is 
after  the  c,  y*  e  shall  be  pronounced  by  q,  as  Caidynal,  concordance, 
casser  Combyen,  couraige,  cuider. 

G.  somtyme  is  pronounced  by  i,  as,  bourgois  bourgoisse,  gregoia, 
what  so  euer  it  be,  I  conceille,  y*  they  folowe  some  good  autour, 
w^out  to  gyue  or  to  make  so  many  rules,  that  ne  do  but  trouble  and 
marre  the  ynderstandjnge  of  people 

1628." 


PAL80RA.yB  ON  Fkbtch  Pbonvitoiatiok,  1530. 

In  addition  to  the  many  quotations  from  Palsgraye's  First  Book, 
scattered  through  the  aboye  pages,  the  following  extracts  from  the 
"Brefo  Introduction  of  the  authour  for  the  more  parfyte  under- 
standyng  of  his  fyrst  and  seconde  bokes,''  ought  to  find  a  place  here : 

''  The  frenche  men  in  theyr  pronunciation  do  chefly  regarde  and 
couet  thre  thynges.  To  be  armonious  in  theyr  speking.  To  be  brefe 
and  sodayne  in  soundyng  of  theyr  wordes,  auoydyng  all  manor  of 
harshenesse  in  theyr  pronunciation,  and  thirdly  to  gyue  enery 
worde  that  they  abyde  and  reste  ypon,  theyr  most  audible  sounde. 
To  be  armonyous  in  theyr  spekyng,  they  yse  one  thyng  which  none 
other  nation  dothe,^  but  onely  &ey,  that  is  to  say,  they  make  a 
manor  of  modulation  inwardly,  for  they  forme  certayne  of  theyr 
yowelles  in  theyr  brest,  and  suf&e  nat  the  sounde  of  tliem  to  passe 
out  by  the  mouthe,  but  to  assende  from  the  brest  straight  up  to  ^ 
palate  of  the  mouth,  and  so  by  reflection  yssueth  the  sounde  of 
them  by  the  nose.  To  be  brefe  and  sodayne,  and  to  auoyde  all 
manor  harshenesse,  whiche  myght  happen  whan  many  consonantes 

1  Did  PalBgraye  know  anything  of  an  aigament  for  the  recent  introdiictio& 
Portuguese  F    If  he  did,  this  might  be      of  nasality  into  Portugal. 
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oome  betwene  the  Towelles,  If  they  all  shulde  haue  theyr  distyncte 
■ounde.  Most  commenly  they  neuer  vse  to  sonnde  past  one  onely 
consonant  betwene  two  yowelles,  though  for  kepyng  of  trewe 
Grthographie,  they  yse  to  write  as  many  consonawtes,  as  the  latine 
woTdes  haue,  whiche  theyr  frenche  woides  come  ont  of,  and  for 
ih4  same  cause,  they  gyve  somtyme  unto  theyr  co^isonantes  but  a 
sleight  and  remisshe  sounde,  and  farre  more  dyuersly  pronounce 
them,  than  the  latines  do.  To  gyue  euery  worde  that  they  abyde 
Tpon  his  most  audible  sound,  ....  the  frenche  men  iudgyng 
a  worde  to  be  most  parfaytly  herde,  whan  his  last  end  is  sounded 
hyghest,  yse  generally  to  gyue  theyr  accent  ypon  the  last  syllable 
onely,  except  whan  they  make  modulation  inwardly,  for  than 
g3rueng  theyr  accent  ypon  the  last  syllable  saue  one,  and  at  the 
last  syllable  of  suche  wordes,  they  sodaynly  depresse  theyr  yoyoe 
agayne,  forming  the  yowell  in  the  brest .  .  •  • 

"Where  aa  I  haue  sayd  that  to  be  the  more  armonius  they 
make  a  maner  of  modulation  inwardly,  that  thyng  happeneth  in 
the  soundyng  of  thre  of  theyr  yowelles  onely  A,  E,  and  0,  and 
that  nat  yniuersally,  but  onely  so  often  as  they  come  before  M,  or 
N,  in  one  syllable,  or  whan  E,  is  in  the  last  syllable,  the  worde  nat 
hauyng  bis  accent  ypon  hym  ...  so  that  these  thre  letters  M.  N,  or 
E,  fynaU,  nat  hauyng  the  accent  ypon  hym,  be  the  very  and  onely 
causes  why  these  thre  yowelles  A,  E,  0,  be  formed  in  the  brest 
and  sounded  by  the  nose.  And  for  so  moche  as  of  necessyte,  to 
forme  the  different  sounde  of  those  thre  yowelles  they  must  nodes 
at  theyr  first  formyng  open  theyr  mowth  more  or  lesse,  yet  whan 
the  yowell  ones  formed  in  the  brest,  ascendeth  ypwardes  and  must 
haue  M,  or  N,  sounded  with  hym,  they  br3rng  theyr  chawes  to  gether- 
waides  agayne,  and  in  so  doyng  they  seme  to  sound  an  y,  and 
make  in  maner  of  A,  and  0,  diphthonges,  which  happeneth  by  rayson 
of  closyng  of  theyr  mowth  agayne,  to  come  to  the  places  where  M, 
and  N,  be  formed,  but  chefely  bycause  no  parte  of  the  yowell 
at  his  expressyng  shulde  passe  fordi  by  the  mowth,  where  as  els 
the  firenchemen  sounde  the  same  thre  yowelles,  in  all  thynges  lyke 
as  the  Italiens  do,  or  we  of  our  nation,  whiche  sounde  our  yowelles 
aryght,  and,  as  for  in  theyr  yowell  I,  is  no  diffyculty  nor  difference 
from  the  Italien  sounde,^  sauyng  that  so  often  as  these  thre  letters 


^  This  passage,  which  had  not  heen 
noted  when  the  ohseryations  snpri  p. 
110  were  written,  seems  to  confirm  the 
oondnsions  there  drawn  respecting 
PaligraTe*B  pronunciation  of  English 
long  1^  which  he  here  identifies,  when 
■onnded  "aryght**  with  the  French 
and  Italian  t.  Concerning  the  Italian 
sound  there  was  never  any  douht.  Gon- 
seming  the  French  there  is  also  perfect 
unanimity,  except  in  the  one  passage 
from  PaWraye  himself,  citect  Bupr& 
p.  109.  The  limitation  *<  aryght, "  ap- 
plied to  English  sounds,  implies  that 
the  general  pronunciation  was  different 


from  PalsgrayeTs,  hut  that  he  disap- 
proyed  of  that  general  usage,  which 
we  know  must  haye  been  (ei^,  and  prac- 
tically identified  the  *<ngnt"  sound, 
that  iMj  his  own  sound  of  long  t,  with 
(ii).  Yet  that  it  was  not  quite  tha 
same  is  shewn  by  the  passage  on  p.  109. 
Hence  the  conclusion  that  it  was  (it) 
appears  ineyitable.  And  as  this  con- 
clusion is  drawn  from  premises  alto- 
gether different  from  those  which  led 
to  the  same  result  for  Chaucer's  pro- 
nunciation (p.  282),  it  is  a  sinfular 
corroboration  of  the  hypoihesis  there 
started  for  the  first  time. 
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I,  L,  L,  or  I,  G,  "Ny  come  before  any  of  the  fyrst  thre  yowels  A,  E,  or 
0,  they  sound  an  I,  brefely  and  confusely  betwene  the  last  consonant 
and  the  yowell  folowyng,  where  as  in  dede  none  is  written  .... 
whiche  soundynge  of  I,  where  he  is  nat  written,  they  recompence 
in  theyr  y,  for  thoughe  they  wryte  hym  after  these  three  conso- 
nantes  E,  G  and  Q,  yet  do  they  onely  sounde  the  yowell  next  folow- 
ing  y.  .  .  .  So  that,  for  the  most  generalte,  the  frenche  men 
sounde  all  theyr  fyue  yowelles  lyke  as  &e  Italiens  do,  except  onely 
theyr  y,  whiche  euer  so  often  as  they  yse  for  a  yowel  alone,  hath 
with  them  suche  a  sounde  as  we  gyue  this  diphthong  ew,  in  our 
tong  in  these  wordes,  rewe  an  herbe,  a  mewe  for  a  hawke,  a  clewe 
of  direde. 

''  And  as  touchynge  theyr  diphthonges,  besydes  the  sixe,  whiche 
be  formed  by  addyng  of  tiie  two  last  yowelles  ynto  the  thre  fyrst» 
as  ai,  ei,  oi,  au,  ey,  oy,  they  make  also  a  seuynth  by  addyng  of  the 
two  last  yowelles  together  yi,  ynto  whiche  they  gyue  suche  a 
sounde  as  we  do  ynto  wy  in  these  wordes,  a  swyne,  I  twyne,  I 
dwyne,  soundyng  y,  and  y,  together,  and  nat  distynctly,  and  as  for 
the  other  sixe  haue  suche  sounde  with  them  as  they  haue  in  latin, 
except  thre,  for  in  stede  of  ai,  they  sounde  most  commonly  ei,  and 
fo  oi,  they  sounde  oe,  and  for  ay,  they  sounde  most  commonly  ow,  as 
we  do  in  these  wordes,  a  bowe,  a  crowe,  a  snowe,^ .... 

'*  What  consonantes  so  euer  they  write  in  any  worde  for  kepyng 
of  trewe  orthographic,  yet  so  moche  couyt  they  in  redyng  or 
spekyng  to  haue  all  theyr  yowell0«  and  diphthongs  clerly  herde, 
that  betwene  two  yowelW,  whether  they  chaunce  in  one  worde 
alone,  or  as  one  worde  fortuneth  to  folowe  after  an  other,  they 
neuer  sounde  but  one  consonant  atones,  in  so  moche  that  if  two 
different  consonantes,  that  is  to  say,  nat  beyng  both  of  one  soite 
come  together  betwene  two  yoweUes,  they  leue  the  fyrst  of  them 
ynsounded,  and  if  thre  consonantes  come  together,  they  euer  leue 
two  of  the  fyrst  ynsounded,  puttyng  here  in  as  I  haue  sayd,  no 
difference  whether  the  consonantes  thus  come  together  in  one 
worde  alone,  or  as  the  wordes  do  folowe  one  anotiier,  for  many 
tymes  theyr  wordes  ende  in  two  consonantes,  bycause  they  take 
awaye  the  last  yowell  of  the  latin  worde,  as  Corps  commeth  of  Corpus, 
Temps,  of  Tempus,  and  suche  lyke,  whiche  two  consonantes  shalbe 
lefte  ynsounded,  if  the  next  worde  folowyng  begyn  with  a  conso- 
nant, as  well  as  if  thre  consonantes  shuld  fortune  to  come  together 
in  a  worde  by  hjrm  selfe.  But  yet  in  this  thyng  to  shewe  also 
that  they  forget  nat  theyr  temarius  numerus  of  all  theyr  conso- 
nantes, they  haue  from  this  rule  priuyleged  onely  thre,  M,  K,  and 
B,  whiche  neuer  lese  theyr  sounde  where  so  euer  they  be  founde 
written,  except  onely  N,  whan  he  commeth  in  the  thyrde  parson 
plurell  of  yerbes  after  E 

"  The  hole  reason  of  theyr  accent  is  grounded  chefely  ypon  thre 
po3mtes,  fyrst  there  is  no  worde  of  one  syllable  whiche  with  them 

^  ThiBgiyes  the  following  tumil,  as      correct  pronnnciationfl :  «  =  (■!),  o«s9 
duBtinct  m>m  Palsgrave's  theoretically      (ob),  an =(ooa}»  meamng,  perhaps,  (oo). 
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bath  any  accent,  or  that  they  yse  to  panse  ypon,  and  that  is  one 
great  cause  why  theyr  tong  semeth  to  vs  so  hrefe  and  sodayn  and 
80  harde  to  be  yndersta^ded  whan  it  is  spoken,  especially  of  theyr 
paysantes  or  commen  people,  for  thoughe  there  come  neuer  so 
many  wordes  of  one  syllable  together,  they  pronounce  them  nat 
distinctly  a  sender  as  the  latines  do,  but  sounde  them  all  ynder  one 
voyce  and  tenour,  and  neuer  rest  nor  pause  upon  any  of  them, 
except  the  commyng  next  Tnto  a  poynt  be  the  cause  thereof. 
Seconde,  euery  worde  of  many  syllables  hath  his  accent  ypon  the 
last  syllable,  but  yet  that  nat  withstandynge  they  yse  ypon  no 
Buche  worde  to  pause,  except  the  commyng  next  ynto  a  poynt  be 
the  causer  therof,  and  this  is  one  great  thyng  whiche  inclmeth  the 
frenchemen  so  moche  to  pronounce  the  latin  tong  amysse,  whiche 
contrary  neuer  gyue  theyr  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  The  thyrde 
poynte  is  but  an  exception  from  the  seconde,  for,  whan  the  last 
syllable  of  a  &enche  worde  endeth  in  E,  the  syllable  next  afore 
bim  must  haue  the  accent,  and  yet  is  nat  this  rule  euer  generall, 
.for  if  a  frenche  worde  ende  in  Te,  or  haye  z,  after  E,  or  be  a 
preterit  partyciple  of  the  fyrst  coniugation,  he  shall  haue  his  accent 
ypon  the  last  syllable,  accordyng  to  the  seconde  rule.  .  .  . 

"Whan they  leue  any  consonant  or  consonantes ynsounded,  whiche 
folowe  a  yowell  that  shulde  haue  the  accent,  if  they  pause  ypon 
hym  by  reason  of  commyng  next  ynto  a  poynt,  he  shalbe  long  in 
pronunciation,  So  that  there  is  no  vowell  with  them,  whiche  of 
hymselfe  is  long  in  theyr  tong  ....  As  for  Encletica  I  note  no 
mo  but  onely  the  primatiue  pronownes  of  the  fyrst  and  seconde  par- 
sones  syngular,  whan  they  folowe  the  yerbe  that  they  do  goueme." 

FbBNOH  PbONUKCIATION  AOCOBDINO  to  THS  ObTHOBPISTS  of  TBS  SiXTXBNTH 

Cbmtubt. 

The  following  are  the  principal  authorities,  many  of  which  haye 

already  been  quoted,  so  that  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  refer  to 

them,  and  to  complete  this  sketch  by  a  few  additional  citations. 

They  will  be  referred  to  by  the  following  abbreyiations. 

Bar.  Barcley,  1521,  eaprk  pp.  803-814. 

L.  Lambeth  fragment,  1528,  soprik  pp.  815-6. 

P.  Pahttraye,  1530,  snpr^  p.  31. 

S.  Jacobi  SylTii  Isagvge,  1531,  sapr^  p.  38. 

G.  du  Gnez,  1532,  siipril  p.  31. 

M.  Meigret,  1545  and  1550,  snpr^  pp.  31  and  33. 

Pell.  Pelletier,  1555,  snpr^  p.  33. 

B.  BamuB,  1562,  supra  p.  33. 

B.  Beza,  1584,  snpra  p.  33. 

E.  Eromlelle,  1605,  miprk  p.  226,  note,  col.  1. 

H.  Holyband^  1609,  suprli  p.  227,  note,  coL  1. 

See  especially  Liyet  (supri  p.  33),  and  Didot  (suprll  689,  note 
1),  for  accounts  of  all  these  writers  except  Bar.  L.  E.  H.  Didot's 
SUtorique  des  riformea  orthographiqueB  proposies  ou  accomplieSy 
forming  appendix  D  to  his  work,  pp.  175-394,  carries  the  list  of 
authors  down  to  the  present  day,  and  is  yery  yaluable. 

In  the  following  tabular  yiew,  simple  numbers  following  any 
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authoT^s  name  refer  to  the  page  of  this  work  in  which  the  required 
quotation  will  be  found ;  if  p.  is  prefixed^  the  reference  is  to  the 
page  of  the  author's  own  work,  of  which  the  title  is  given  in  the 
passages  just  referred  to.    No  pretension  is  made  to  completeness. 

In  order  not  to  use  new  types,  the  three  varieties  of  e  are  repre- 
sented hj  B,  e,  tf,  in  all  the  authorities  (except  Sjlvius,  where 
they  could  not  be  clearly  distingmshed,  and  where  his  own  signs 
are  ^,  ?,  k^  therefore  employed),  and  k,  l,  are  used  for  lieigret'a 
forms  for  n,  I,  mauim$.  In  Eamus  certain  combinations  of  letters, 
as  au,  eu,  ou^  ek,  are  formed  into  new  letters,  and  are  here  printed 
in  small  capitals  thus  jlv,  ett,  ou,  gh.  Sylvius  employs  at,  of, 
ftc,  as  diphthongs,  where  the  circumflex  properly  extends  over  both 
letters,  but  the  modem  form  has  been  used  for  convenience. 

7%$  Vowsls  and  D%phthang9. 


A^{a)  L.815,  ^tt(a)R69,^:=(«) 
*<ore  laigiter  diducto  profertar^'  8.  2, 
A  =  {^  G.  61,  uncertain  (a,  a)  M., 
Pel.,K.^  =  (a)  B.  ^fis(a),£.  226, n. 
Afterwards  English  writers  identi^ 
it  with  (aa).  In  this  uncertainty  it 
is  best  taken  to  be  a  full  (a),  but  not 
(ah),  as  B.  warns,  saying  '^  Hseo  to- 
calis,  sono  in  radice  lingos  solis 
fancibns  formato,  ore  hiante  elark  et 
aonork  2L  Francis  effertnr,  qnom 
illam  Germani  obgctsriua  et  sono 
anodam  ad  quartam  Yocalem  o  acce* 
aente  pronuntient."  B.  p.  12«  In 
the  termination  ^age  ^(ti)  P.  120. 
**  Ton  must  note  that  a  is  not  pro- 
nounced in  these  words,  Aousty  taoul, 
aomer,  aorUttf  which  wordes  must 
bee  pronounced  as  if  they  were 
written  thus,  oot.  too.  omer.  oreuUj' 
K 

AJ^{ai]  Bar.  806,  doubtftil,  L.  816, 
AI=  (ai  ei)  P.  118.  <'  Diphthongos  k 
OrsBcis  potissimum  mutuati  ridemur, 
scilicet,  ai,  et,  oi,  of,  ail,  eii,  oil.  £as 
tamen  qu&m  cffiteri  Europie  populi 
plenius  et  puiius  pronuntiatione,  si 
quid  judico,  exprimimus.  Si  ipstt 
simul  concretsB,  debent  in  eaaem 
syllaba  yim  suam,  hoc  est,^testa- 
tem  et  pronuntiationem  retmere,  ut 
certe  ex  sua  definitione  debent. 
Frustra  enim  distinctflB  sunt  tam 
liters  qu^  diphthong!,  si  sono  et 
potestate  nihil  differunt.  Namque 
li  Gneds  propriam,  Latinis  quibus- 
dam  noetis  usurpatam,  non  as  sen  § 
cum  (irsDcis :  non  ai  divisaB  Tocalea 
cum  poetis  Latinis,  sed  at  una  syl- 
laba utriusque  rocalis  sonum  leniter 
expriment^  pronuntiamus :  ^ualis 
▼ox  SBgrotis  et  derepente  Imaa  est 
plurima."    S.  p.  8.     This  should 


mean,  "  not  (b),  nor  (a,i),  but  (aQ," 
especially  as  (ai)  is  a  common  tonajga 
groan  answering  to  the  KngJish 
(ooul).  But  the  following  passages 
render  this  conclusion  doubtfu: 
<*  at  diphthongum  Graecam  ut  scpe 
dividunt  Latini,  dicentes  nro  ^  /uSk 
Hai-a,  i  fttat  Ai-ax,  &  Amai,  aquaL 

Sictai,  terrai  pro  aulas,  aquae,  tors, 
ic  nos  eandem  modo  coniunctam 
serramus,  modo  dividimus  aa  signifl- 
candum  ^versa,  ut  G-^  trai  [g-  la  the 
consonant  (zh),  k  is  the  muto-gotta* 
ral]  id  est  traho  et  sagittam  emitto^ 

2 nam  ob  id  tratct  k  tractns  Tocamus. 
\'h  trai,  id  est  prodo  et  in  frandem 
iraho,  licet  hoc  k  trado  Tideri  queat. 
G'-hat,  id  est  babes  et  teneo :  iniini- 
tiyo  hauotr.  G-^  bai  et  ^-^  h^  id 
est,  habeo  odio  et  odi.  infinitivo  hAir, 
uti  k  trat  trattr^ :  a  trai  trair  infi- 
nitivoB  habemus"  8.  p.  14.  **  Diare* 
sis,  id  est  divisio  unius  syllabas  in 
duas,  ut  Albai,  longai,  syliiab  trissyl- 
laba ;  pro  Albaa,  longas,  sylibe  dia- 
syllabus.  Eadem  modo  et  Galli 
fi6ffitoy  bois,  id  est  lignum  et  sylnu 
bois,  id  est  buzus.  Habeo  g^-haL 
id  est  teneo,  et  g-d  hii,  id  est  odi 
8.  p.  '66.  Hence  perhaps  SyMua's 
dipnthon^  was  really  (b)  althouglL 
he  disclaims  it.  ^  =:  (ai,  ei,  b)  the 
last  two  more  ft^quentlr,  M.  118, 
Pell.,  K.  119,  B.  A^(e)  in  r«y, 
Ufirafff  s£(ti^i)  in  JEta^-e,  abba-^f^ 
« (i)  in  amty  ainfois, '  etvut,  E. 
nearly  the  same  H.  227  note.  The 
usage  of  M.,  PeU,  B.,  B.  seems  te 
be  as  follows. 

(ai)  — aymant,  aydant,  hair,  payuili 
gayant,  ayant,  a^ma,  aye,  ayel^ 
ayons,Trave,  naji,  M.— pus^  P^JVV 
naiue,  PelL— pauint^  gaiant,aidaml^ 
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paiy  aiEul,  hair,  B.-"ei]iier,  in 
Picardy,  B.  683,  note  4. 
(ei,  si) — Boadein,  yrey,  yrEyes  (fo. 
121)  eciineinB,  einsi,  ^Brteia,  mar- 
rein,  eyt,  8ey,  aeinte,  retreintif, 
mein,  Eym^,  and  thronghont  the 
Terb  fo.  109^1116,  je  repondrey, 
je  le  ferey,  Eyder,  j'ey,  j'aorey, 
q'il  Eyt,  «c  M.— ein90S8,  con- 
treint,  cnrtein^man^  creint^,  de- 
deigner,  eyant,  euud,  eid^,  eidant, 
eyona,  Trei,  yreye,  Bomein^,  mein- 
tAiant,  procheinete,  je  crein  con* 
nein,  ^c.  Pell. — ^fontsin^,  cnsindr^ 
sertmn^  Eimsr,  simant,  stsin, 
mxin,  putnin,  BUts=ayM<,  sinsi, 
proohxintf,  krEuit  =craint,  sime, 
sime0,  dflnsin,  &e,  B.— gaeine  = 
ffoine^  B. 
(s,  e) — grammnre,  fat,  rszona,  tnt- 
ter,  niBs,  fisre,  deriuszon,  mBzon, 
BBS  V  MM,  nyns  =>  niaisp  ninze, 
Bze,  n'  Etsait,  Isaae,  contrare, 
liBzon,  maouBz',  trsre,  fszant, 
irxze  » 1 3,  ssze  =b  16,  dizisrat  s  17, 
dcplst,  oculsre  ^.  M. — bbz,  fat, 
anr«B,  jamas,  clerAuant,  mas,  fns^ 
malaseoi  =malaitiesy  natr^,  neces- 
ier«,  ^'les  xaaa  dis^  eim&rj  les  antra 
#m^,"  "les  nns  dis^  plesir,  les 
antres  pl^r  par  nn  e  clos',  rason, 
Tulgner^  =>  vulffaire,  &c.,  Fell.— - 
TieAnent,  tarrainazon,  kontrar^, 
pala,  pa,  mas,  parfiet,  parfiw, 
Tulgartf^  YEseAU,  s^re^Mrat,  anre 
^auraiy  Tie,  parfes,  &8,sB/at^«, 
B. — A^  the  pass^  quoted  suprii 
p.  583,  note  4,  B.  says,  "sicnt 
autem  posteriores  Latini  Anlai  et 
Pictai  dissyllaba  qn»  poete  per 
ZtdXMcar  trissyllaba  fecernnt,  mnta- 
nint  in  Anl»  et  Picta,  ita  etiam 
Franci,  licet  senrata  vetere  scrip- 
tora,  C€0pemnt  hano  diphthongum 
per  ae  pronnntiare ;  sio  tamen  Tt 
in  eins  prolatione,  neque  a  neque 
#  andiatnr,  sed  inixtns  ex  hac 
Ttraqne  Tocali  tertins  sonns,  is 
videlicet  quem  e  aperto  attribni- 
mns.  Qunm  enim  vocalifl  e  pro- 
pria pene  oonjunotis  dentibns 
ennntietnr,  (qui  sonus  est  #  auem 
clansnm  Tocarimus)  in  hao  oiph- 
thongo  adjectum  a  prohibet  dentes 
occludi,  et  vicissim  e  yetat  ne  a 
daro  illo  et  sonoro  sono  profera- 
tur,"  B.,  p.  41. 
AOXT={wx)  M.  142,— "Nous  auons 
Tne  diphthongue  de  a  et  ou  que  nous 
escripuons  par  aouy  comme  en  ce  mot 
Anttt,  qui  est  en  Latin  Mmm%  Au- 


gu9tw*  Mais  cest  en  ce  seul  mot, 
qui  se  prononce  toutefois  aniouidhuy 
presques  par  la  simple  Toyelle  com- 
me oust :  et  nest  ia  besoinf  pour  vng 
mot  de  fiedre  yne  regie :  Ceste  diph- 
thongue est  fort  Ysitee  en  Latin, 
oonmie  en  ces  mots,  Author^  Audio, 
Augeo;  ou  la  premiere  syllabe  doit 
estre  prononcee  comme  en  Aoust." 
B.  p.  36. 

AU^ijkx^  f  Bar.  806.  AU={tai,  oou) 
P.  1 4 1, 81 7,  n.  **  Super  hec,  av  cv,  cum 
Ghncis :  an,  eu,  cum  Latinis  pronun- 
tiamus,  ut  Q^T6yiovs  auton^,  titayyd" 
\toif  euangil^  (in  quibus  tamen  v  sen 
u  consonantem  sonat,  non  Yocalem 
GrsDois,  Latinis,  Gallis)  audire  adir, 
neutre  neiitre"  S.  p.  8.,  this  is  quite 
unintelligible.  AUr=(w>)  M.  141. 
AU=(p)f  Pell.  AU^(oo)?  "Yue 
Yoyelle  indiuisible ; . . .  oeste  Yoyelle 
nest  ny  Grecque  ny  Latine,  elle  est 
totallement  Francoyse,"  B.  p.  6  mean- 
ing perhaps  that  au  is  not  pronounced 
in  uiis  way  in  Latin  or  Greek,  but 
only  French,  B.  143,  note.  AU^ 
(e)  '<  sic  Yt  Yel  parum  ycI  nihil  ad- 
modum  differat  ab  o  Yocali,"  B.  p. 
43,  see  143,  note.  *' Pronounce 
au  almost  like  6  long,  as  aultre 
d'autant,  aumostte,  almost,  but  not 
altogeather,  as  if  it  were'written  6tre, 
ddtauiUf  6m6ne,**  £.  That  is  (oo) 
instead  of  (oo)P  Was  the  change 
(an,  ao,  o)  P 

f  b(e),  L.  816,  226,  note,  G.  61 ;  ^ 
=  (e,  e  P),  and,  when  now  mute  and 
finals (o,  P)  P.  77, 181  n.  5,  and  818. 
*' Litem  omnes  Yt  apud  Grsscos  & 
Latinos,  ita  quoque  apud  Gallos 
sonum  in  pronuntiando  triplioem  ex- 
primunt,  plenum,  exilem,  medium. 
Plenum  quidem,  exempli  gratia, 
Yocales,  quando  aut  puree  sunt,  aut 
syllabas  finiunt,  Yt  ago,  e^,  ibo, 
oua,  Ynus.  Exilem  qtumdo  ipsa  m 
Yel  n,  in  eadem  syllaba  antecedunt, 
Yt  am,  em,  im,  Ym,  an,  en,  in,  on. 
Medium,  quando  oonsonantes  alias, 
Yt,  al,  et,  il,  ol,  ul. .  .  .  £  Gallis 
tain  fifequens  qvJkm  a  Italis  et  Nar- 
bonensibus,  sonum  plenum  obtinens, 
(id  est  quoties  aut  purum  est,  aut 
syllabam  finit)  k  Gallis  trifiKriam 
pronuntiatur,  plene  scilicet,  oualiter 
Latini  pronuntiant  in  Ycrbo  legere ; 
tuncque  ijpsum  Yclut  acuti  accentos 
Yirguia  signamus,  ob  id  qudd  Yoce 
magis  exerta  profertur.  Yt  amatus 
ami,  bonitas  bont6 ;  et  ita  in  cteteris 
fermd  nominibus  in  as,  et  in  partid- 
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puB  pneteriti  temporis  primiB.  Sed 
ezcommuniem,  Bacrificiem  et  similia, 
quando  scilicet  i  prsscedit,  ferh  Galli 
pronnntiaiit.  Deinde  exiliter,  et 
Tooe  propemodum  mnta ;  quod  tarn, 
granifl  accentos  yirg^a  notamiUy 
quoniam  yox  in  eo  langaescens 
veiut  intermoritur,  yt  ama  aim^s, 
Petrus  Pierr^.  Medio  denique  modo, 
quod  lincola  k  sinistra  in  dextram 
partem  tequaliter  &  recte  ducta 
ofitendimoB  vt  amate  atmSs.  Adde 
quod  syllabam  el,  nonnunqnam  voce 
lAtinonun  proferimos,  Tt  cmdelia 
GTuel,  quo  modo  Gabriel,  aliquando 
autem  ore  magis  hianti :  vt  ilk  ell^. 
£  etiam  ante  r,  b,  t,  x,  &  quasdam 
alias  consonant^  in  omnibus  apud 
Latinos  vocem  non  habet  eandem. 
Natiuum  enim  sonum  in  pater,  es  k 
sum,  et  textus  pronuntiatione  quo- 
rundam  retinet.  In  erro  autem, 
gentes,  docet,  ex,  nimis  exertum,  et, 
Tt  sic  dicam,  dilntum.  Sic  apud 
Gallos  sono  ^nuino  profertur  in 
p^r,  k  par  pans ;  ^s  k  sum ;  M,  con- 
lunctione :  m  qua  t  omnino  suppri- 
mnnt  Galli  contra  rationem.  Alieno 
autem  et  ling:ua  in  palatum  magis  re- 
ducta,  diductfsque  dentibus  in  erra- 
cer  pro  eracer,  id  est,  eradicare :  es, 
id  est  assis ;  e^rir^  [t  means  t  mute], 
id  est  scribere  ettone,  id  est  attonitus ; 
)i  pedo  pet :  eppellet,  id  est  appel- 
lare,  eitrair^ :  id  est  extrahere.'  — 
8.  p.  2.  The  passage  is  very  difficult 
to  understand.  His  ^  seems  to  be 
(«v),  his  i  («),  his  e  (e),  and  his  ex- 
ceptional e  to  be  (e).  J?=  (e,  e  ?)  M. 
119, note,  =(B,  e,  b?)  PelLR.  Il9,n. 
**  Tertius  huius  vocalis  sonus  Gnecis 
et  Latinis  ignotus,  is  ipse  est  qui  ab 
Hebnfiis  puncto  quod  Seva  raptum 
Tocant,  Galli  vero  e  foemineum 
propter  imbecillam  et  Tix  sonoram 
Tocem,  appellant."  B.  p.  13. — "# 
Feminine  nath  no  accent,  and  is 
sometimes  in  the  beginning  or  midst 
of  a  word,  as  meiuttr^  mener,  taeite' 
mmt,  but  moste  commonly  at  the  ende 
of  wordes,  as  briif  JSiitj  bonne  Damtf 
bauinff  but  halfe  the  sound  of  the  e 
masculine,  and  is  pronounced  as  the 
■econd  syllable  of  these  latine  irordes 
fiutrty  Iffferty  or  as  the  second  siUable 
of  mumeip,  in  English,  and  like  these 
english  wordes  Madame^  tabU,  sauing 
that  in  the  tirst,  the  english  maketh 
hut  too  Billables,  and  we  make  three, 
•8  if  it  were  written  Ma-da-me  and 
ia  tM$  the  english  pranounoeih  it 


86  if  the  $  were  betweene  the  b  and 
the  I  thus,  Utbel,  and  the  French  doe 
sound  it  thus,  ta-ble ;  you  must  take 
heede  not  to  lift  yp  your  yoioe  at 
the  last  e  but  rather  depresse  it.  « 
Feminine  in  these  wordes,  le  litoye, 
T'eseripuoye,  and  such  like,  is  not 
sounded,  and  senreth  there  for  no 
other  yse  then  to  make  the  word 
long :  doe  not  sound  e  in  this  word 
dea,  as,  ouy  dea  Montieur^  say  otiy 
da :  sound  this  word  lehan  as  if  it 
were  written  Ian"  £.  And,  similarly : 
<'We  do  not  caU,  ^,  masculine  ror 
the  respect  of  any  gender,  but  be- 
cause that  it  is  sounded  liuely:  as 
doUf  lapide,  me,  te  in  Latine :  .  •  . 
and  by  adding  another,  f,  it  shall  be 
called  f,  feminine,  because  that  it 
hath  but  halfe  the  sound  of  the  other, 
4 :  as  iatude,  fouittie,  &c.  where  the 
first  is  sharpe,  but  the  other  goetfa 
slowly,  and  as  it  were  deadly .... 
YYheresoeuer  you  find  this,  «,  at  the 
words  end,  it  is  an,  «,  feminine  .... 
pronounce  it  as  the  second  syllable 
of  bodely  in  English,  or  the  second 
oifaeere  in  Latin,"  H.  p.  156.  The 
truisition  in  case  of  ttie  present  $ 
tnuet  seems  to  have  been  («,  «,  »)  in 
French,  and  in  German  to  have 
stopped  generally  at  («),  though  («) 
is  still  occasionally  heard,  195,  n.  2. 

JL4  J7=(«M))  M.  137.  i?^ C^=  (wP)  Pel 
who  notes  the  Parisian  error  vn  sm 
d'io  far  un  aeau  d'eau,  p.  17,  shewing 
only  a  yariety  in  the  initial  letter. 
EA  U=  (no),  as  CHap^AU,  mant<rAn,B. 
p.  37. — '^  In  hac  tnphthongo  auditor 
e  daosum  cum  diphthongo  am,  quasi 
scribes  eOf  yt  eau  aqua  (quam  Toeem 
maiores  nostri  scribebant  et  profere- 
bant  addito  e  foeminino  eoue)"  B.  p. 
52.  **  Pronounce  these  wordes  beauy 
veau,  almoste  as  if  there  were  no  «,**  £. 

£J=(ei,  ed)  P.  118,  "et  quoque  [see 
Sylrius  remarks  on  at],  scu  ci,  non  < 
tantum  cum  Gnecis,  neque  nunc  i, 
nunc  e  cum  Latinis,  banc  in  hei  in- 
teriectione  seryantibus,  in  yoce  autem 
Gneca  in  i,  aliquando  in  e  permutan- 
tibus  et  pronuntiantibus ;  nee  ei  di- 
uisas  yocales  efferimus,  sed  et  mo- 
nosyllabum,  yoce  scilicet  ipsa  ex 
ytraque  in  unam  concreta,  nt  inge- 
nium  engetn,  non  engen,  nee  engin.*' 
S.  p.  8.  This  ought  to  mean  **  not 
ft),  nor  (e),  nor  (e,i),  but  (ci),"  yet 
the  description  cannot  be  trusted, 
see  AL  We  find:  peine,  peintres, 
^eintore^    tt'emsnieilLati  Ac  M.— 
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HeigTEt,  meilbeares,  pein^,  pareilhtf. 
Pel. — ^psine,  fEindr^,  pEindr^,  mn^, 
SEJnef  Elsin^  =  H6l4ne,  B. — **  Hiec 
diphthongofl  [et]  non  profertar  nisi 
mox  sequente  n,  et  ita  pronuntiatur 
ut  paululum  prorsus  ab  i  simplici 
differat,  vt  gueine  Tagina  [  =gaine^f 
plein  plenus;  cujus  temen  fcemini- 
num  plene,  usus  obtinuit  ut  absque 
i  scribatUT  et  efferatur,  Picardis  ex- 
oeptiB,  qui  ut  Bunt  vetustatis  tenaces, 
Bcribunt  et  integro  sono  pronuntiant 
pleinej^  B.  p.  46. — "  Pronounce  these 
wordes  neiffe,  aeignej  or  any  words 
where  e  hath  i  or  y,  after  it  like  S 
masculine,  as  though  there  were  no 
i  at  al."  E. 
J517"=  (eu,  ey  P)  Bare.  806,  L.  815,  JFU'= 
(eu,  y)P.  137. — *'Eu  sonum  habet  vari- 
um,  aliquando  eundem  cum  Latinis, 
hoc  est  plenum,  ut  cos  cotis  c'^eiit, 
securus  seiir,  maturus  meiir,  qualis 
in  euge,  Tydeus  [this  should  be  (eu)]. 
aliquando  exilem  et  proprius  acce- 
dentem  ad  sonum  diphthong!  Gafficsa 
€v,  ut  ceiir  [in  Sylvius  the  sign  is  eu 
with  a  circumflex  over  both  letters, 
and  a  bar  at  the  top  of  the  circum- 
flex, thus  indicated  for  convenience], 
floror  seur,  morior  g-6  meiir :  nisi 
qu6d  u  in  his,  non  velut  f  sonat 
(quomodo  in  av  et  cv)  sed  magis  ia 
sonum  u  vocalis  inclinat  (can  this 
mean  (ey)  ?]  :  id  scribendo  ad  ple- 
num exprimi  non  potest,  pronunti- 
ando  potest.  Sed  in  his  forte  etin 
quibusdam  aliis,  hfec  vocis  eii  varie- 
tes  propter  dictionum  diflerentiam 
inuenta  et  recepta  est.  Illam  e{l, 
banc  eii  lineola  in  longum  supeme 
producta,  sonum  diphthongi  minus 
compactum  et  magis  dilutum  signifl- 
canto  notamus."  S.  p.  9.  The  dif- 
flculty  of  distinfuishing  <^ round'' 
Yowels,  that  is  those  for  which  the 
lips  are  rounded,  from  diphthongs, 
especially  in  the  case  of  (y,  9),— see 
Hart,  8upr&  p.  167,  p.  796,  n.  coL  1, 
and  B.'s  remark  below,  makes  all 
each  descriptions  extremely  doubtfol. 
S.  may  have  meant  (y,  9)  or  (y,  oe) 
by  these  descriptions,  and  these  are 
the  modern  sounds.  EU={eY)  ^* 
137,  see  note  on  that  pa^e  for  Gt.  des 
autels,  Pel.  B. — ''La  sixiesme  voyelle 
cest  vng  son  que  nous  escripuons 
par  deux  voyelles  e  et  «,  comme  en 
ces  mots,  Peur,  Meur,  Seur,  qui 
semble  aussi  auoir  este  quelque  dipn- 
ihongue,  que  nos  ancestres  ayent 
prononcee  et  escripte,  et  puis  apres. 


comme  nous  auons  diet  de  An 
que  ceste  diphthongue  ayt  este 
reduicte  en  vne  simple  voyelle:  ou 
bien  que  Ion  aye  pns  a  pen  pros  ce 
Gue  lonpouuoit."  it.  p.  9. — "Inhac 
oiphthongo  neutra  vocalis  distinct^ 
sed  sonus  quidem  [quidam  P]  ex  e  et 
u  temperatus  auditur,  quem  et  Grsecis 
et  Latmis  ignotum  vix  liceat  ulla  de- 
Bcriptio  peregrinis  exprimere."  B. 
p.  46.— "«  In  these  words,  du  feu 
which  signifieth  fire,  vn  peu  a  little, 
demeurer  to  dwell  or  tarye,  vn  leu  a 
Playe  or  game,  iu  veulx  thou  wilt, 
are  not  pronounced  like  these:  le 
feu  I  was,  1* ay  peu  I  haue  bene  able, 
Feu  I  had,  le  lee  ay  veua  I  haue 
scene  them  :  for  these  last  and  such 
like,  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  this 
wise  le  fu^  Vay  pu,  Iu,  vua,  as 
though  there  were  no  e  at  all,  but  m, 
and  m  the  former  wordes,  e  is  pro- 
nounced and  ioyned  with  «."  E.  As 
eu  is  frequently  interchangeable  with 
or  deriv^  from  0,  ow,  the  probability 
is  that  the  transition  was  (u,  eu,  ob, 
9)  both  the  sounds  (oe  9)  being  now 
prevalent,  but  not  well  distinguished, 
see  162,  note  3,  and  178,  note  1. 
It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  this 
last  place  that  1  had  great  difficulty 
in  aetermining  what  sounds  M. 
Feline  intended  by  **  Ve  sourd"  and 
eu  in  modern  French.  I  there  de- 
cided that  the  former  was  (p)  and 
the  latter  (oe).  M.  Feline  has  been 
dead  several  years,  but  Prince  Louis 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  conversed 
with  him  on  the  subject,  says  that  I 
have  just  reversed  the  values  of 
Feline's  letters,  and  that  Feline's 
e  c  are  my  (oe,  9)  respectively. 
Hence  wherever  I  have  hitherto  cited 
Feline's  pronunciations  this  correc- 
tion must  be  made,  and  especially 
on  327,  the  signs  {9,  oe)  must  be  in- 
terchanged throughout,  as  (koe  Ice 
siel  kelkoB  zhur)  tor  (k^  h  siel  kelkp 
zhur).    It  will  be  seen  in  the  same 

?lace,  supr&  173,  note  1,  that  M. 
'arver  made  no  distinction  between 
the  two  sounds.  M.  'Edouard  Paris, 
in  the  introduction  to  his  translation 
of  St.  Matthew  into  the  Picard 
dialect  of  Amiens,  brought  out  by 
the  Prince,  makes  e  **  sourd "  in  le^ 
"j^eUf  d«,  jeu,  meaning,  as  the  Prince 
mformed  me  (b,  p,  d?,  zhp),  and 
eu  ''ouvert"  in  v^f  p^uple,  mean- 
ing, on  the  same  authority,  (voef, 
pceplh).   On  turning  to  M.  Flline*8 
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aaxBOEnsB  or  xtiih  cbbtdbt.  Ckat.  Till.  {  s. 


.<F.  pit.  ds,  lll^ 
«»  tkat  IB  tk*  two  vordi  ilr, 
4ii»~  Felice  ditfitn  from  "K.    Fuis» 
t^  lancr  a^TCci  witli  ■•  n  the 
I    kare    MEUHMd    to  these 
According  to  the  Pnnce,  half 

my  >,  dU\  aad  the  other 

half  'Ue,  dip  .  !■  Geimaa  j  also  the 
■ovads  (j,  <f)  are  confhied,  aad  hiT« 
BO  diflereflce  of  neaiiiiiir-  !■  Ice- 
laadk  iheT  are  kept  distmct  hj  iht 
ditfexeat  orthoeraphiei  '^vA  •== 
{m\  ^4«.  »4«1    C4iiBpan  abo  tiie 


•^     AJiT 


4^  I\  *0i 


.1-11' 


U  815.  P.  O.  100, 110, 
IT  lir  P.109,8l7,»./=,i)S. 
ILPcL  B.B1— ^OvtbeoodedM  s 
m  these  eiurlish  words*  •/,  ic,  or  aa 
«he  enirlish  double,  m  as 
hr«.soaMl  M  if  il  wm 

0=y  P.  93.  -A,  i,  «, 
pvoavatiatmeB,  qpod  adao^  awid 
Gaiicis  MM  mutaat.'*  &  p.  3.  The 
tnditiaaal  proaaadatioB  of  LitiB  • 
B  ItolT  is  (o* ;  aad  (o),  as  distui- 
gBBshed  frtNB  v«;  which  BiBSt  bo  tA- 
HibBtod  to  •«,  secais  to  be  tihe 
aood  acccpttd  lor  Frawh  a,  by 
the  other  aBthhoritieB.  See  also 
B.  131,  Bote foi. 2.— **•  Is aooBded 
•i  IB  Enirlish,  aad  ib  the  bbbm 
vae,  as  ^,  *W,  wfpre^re^  aauing 
that  ia  these  wordes  followiBg,  o  is 
aomded  like  the  eaglish  doable  00^ 
Bi  m^  foi^  jo/,  eoi,  wkidi  bbbI  be 
praBowBced,  leaning  I,  thns:  f»f 
•iM,  MO,  MO,  except  this  woid  Sol^ 
m  fM  Mm  &>/,  a  Crowne  of  the  Sim : 
where  enerr  letter  is  proBOUBoed.'*  £. 

OSU.  **  [scribiiniit]  MMcrs,  mms  SMf/ 
• .  •  hiombos  tanen  omnibas  0  peni- 
Im  qniescii.  ProBoiitiaBiBs  enim 
mmrt.  e»/  «^/"  B.  p.  54. 

0/«(oi,  ee?)  Bare  80€,  0/=(oi,oe, 
oaP  P.  180.  "01,  Bon  i,  cam 
Gneeis,  nee  oe  cum  Latinis,  sed  li 
Ttriwque  vocalis  seraata,  nt  mona- 
diw  motnd :  datino  /im,  id  est  mihi 
moL  Eodem  mdo  07  pronwitiamas 
«k  genitiTO  fiev,  id  est  mei  moy."  S. 
p,8.  Tbis  ought  to  mean  ot=(oi), 
ud  the  last  remark  may  refer  only 
to  the  nse  of  moi  in  French  for  both 
BM,  ^lev  in  Greek.  Again  he  says: 
MQoid  qnod  hec  diphihongiis  pro  e 
Mpposita  Parrbisiefisibns  adeo  pla- 
eoTt,  Tt  ipsanim  qnoqne  matarnm 
voces  in  t  dednentos,  per  ot  Pairhisi- 


eBBBs  eoRi^t^  proBBBtieBi,  hot,  e^tt 
doi,  g-oi.  pol,  toi,  ]iro  be,  ee,  de,  ee, 
to;  Qbo  bubbs  mmm  est  Gallos 
moitoi  sot  pronnntiaie. 
igitnr  Picaidia,  pmitsteai 
el  aatiqBitatem  integrhiB 
Ofaiden  Galli,  qaM  di- 
cant  Bii,  ti,  si  raro ;  et  m^  t^  aft  k 
■ihi  Yel  Bii,  tibi,  aibi,  Tel  ti,  si, 
aaalogia  priBMS  persoBai,  Q^an- 
qoam  moL  tot,  soi,  tolerahilioni  aint, 
et  forte  Gtmeuuca,  Tt  in  proBomi- 
Be  osUndiiBBs.  Neqne  poethae  in 
KermaBBos  cBBJllentgr,  omnia  hse 
pnsdicta  et  eonauailia  non  per  ot, 
sed  per  e  proBantiantes,  tel^  eitoll^ 
[«  Bsed  for  S.'s  mark  of  mote  «],  s^ 
ser,  de.  leet,  Tel^  T^rd,  r4, 14,  aai^ 
4c  9mkt6^  Ac  [modern,  toile, 
^toik,  ame,  soir,  doi^  totl^  Tofle^ 
Tone,  roi,  kt,  amareP  Miis6aas 
aiBMrayeP  aaMrm]  Qnam  pranan- 
tistioBCTn  Tehii  poetliminio  reoerBam 
hodi^  andimas  in  sermone  acoolaram 
hniBS  ^rbis  et  inoolanun,  at^ne  ade6 
Parrhisienainm.  Tt  Temm  sit  Hoia- 
tiannm  illud,  Hnlta  renaseeBtar, 
OBS  iam  cecidere.  Esse  qnid  hoe 
oicam?  pro  steUa  efftoUl^  dieont 
adhnc  nonnnlli.  prosfeUataa  aotom 
B  qoi  eitotUtf,  non  e«tell6,  proad- 
oeratBs  (sic  enim  pro  asserto  re  et 
aflSrmata  loqnojitor)  an-otr6,  non 
an-erd  [n-  =(▼)]:  endotbt^  ab  in- 
debitalas,  id  est  me  alieno  oppreani, 
non  eadebti:  sotefed  non  aeele,  diai- 
nntinQM  k  sericnm  pronontiel,  om- 
nes  risn  emori  et  barbanim  explo- 
dere."  S.  p.  21.  Viewed  in  relatioa 
to  modem  habits,  some  of  these  mes 
are  Teiy cnrioQs.  0/=(oi,oe,oBP)U. 
130.  0/a=(oi,oB,  b).  Pell.  As  in  the 
following  words :  sanroBS,  Fran^Bi, 
connoBBsanoes,  j'btob,  renosi,  awmt 
BMMMiit,  pronon^oBt^  croB,  tai, 
aparoBtr«^  moB,  tBrrosr,  totbI^  fons, 
— "Bt  cBTtein  par  les  Ecria  dee 
Yiens  Rimenis  Fian90B^  qa*i2  disost 
is  aloy^t  is  fssoytft  d^ 
troBi  EilabM"  Pel.  p.  127.— <<An. 
jonrdhni  les  nns  disH  eimer,  les 
antrjB  emer,  lea  uns  j'emoB# 
les  antres  mstct  •  ou  y  an  la  p^nnl- 
tim#  e  disrt  j'emoBye,  j'0By« 
e  les  auttM.  Les  uns  dis#t  Rein# 
les  antrM  Rosn^.  Msmes  a  la 
^ns  part  des  Courtisans  Tons  oixbi 
dir«  is  allst,  is  Tenst:  noor 
is  aloBt,  is  T0noBt"  Pel.  p. 
86.  —  01  =  (oi)  moindre,  poindze, 
pointy  coin,  soin,  Toyant^  oyaat»  lir- 
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moyant,  fouldroyant^  and  =  (ob), 
OBiBS,  TOBla,  &c  £.  OI={oif  ob] 
and  (oa)  fanltily,  B.  130  note. — 
"Whereas  our  Coiwirymen  were 
wont  to  pronounce  these  wordes,  con^ 
fUMtre  to  knowe,  apparoistra  it  shall 
appeere,  II  park  bon  Francois  he 
speaketh  good  French,  Elk  eat  An^ 
^loise  she  is  an  English-woman,  as 
it  is  written  hy  oi  or  oy :  Now  since 
fewe  y^eres  they  pronounce  it  as  if 
it  were  written  thus,  eoon^tre,  ap' 
paretroj  fratmsis^  Aunglize**  £. 
O U==  (ou P)  L.  816.  0U= (u)  P.  149, 
"  ov  sen  oil  cum  neutris  [Grsecis  et 
Latinis]  pronuntiamus :  siquidem 
nee  per  u  GrsBCorum  more,  sea  con- 
tra u  in  ov  sen  oil  persepe  mutamus: 
Hac  autem  diphthongo  caret  sermo 
Latinus."  S.  p.  8.  9.  As  there  is 
no  reasonahle  douht  that  old  french 
OM=(uu),  this  passage  is  quite  unin- 
tdligible,  unless,  by  saying  that  the 
Greeks  called  it  Uy  he  meant  to  imply 
tiiat  they  called  it  (yy).  No  other 
passage  in  S.  eluddates  this.  OU 
u  caUed  *<  o  cl66,"  s(«h  P)  M.  149, 


but  see  131,  note,  col.  2 ;  Pell,  k  B. 
evidently  take  OU={u). — "In  hac 
diphthongo  neque  o  sonomm,  neque 
u  exile,  sed  miztus  ex  vtroque  sonus 
auditur,  quo  GrsBci  quidem  yeteres 
suum  V,  Eomani  yerd  suum  y  yocale 
yt  et  nunc  Germani,  efferebant."  B. 
p.  49.~E.  writes  the  sound  oo  in 
English  letters. 
17"=  (y)  L.  816,  P.  163,  "ordine  postre- 
mum,  ore  in  angustum  clauso,  et 
labiis  paululum  exporrectis"  S.p.  2, 

frobably  M.  164;  and  similarly 
'elh,  R. — "Haec  Utera,  quum  est 
^ocalis,  est  Gnecorum  ypsUon,  quod 
ipsa  quoque  fleura  testatur,  effert- 
urque  Yeluti  sibilo  constrictis  labris 
efflato,"  B.  p.  17.— E.  227,  note  1 ; 
H.  228,  note. 
Z7J,  is  not  alluded  to  by  any  other 
authority  except  P.,  probaoly  be- 
cause it  occasioned  no  difficulty,  each 
element  haying  its  regular  sound  (yi) 
as  at  present.  But  P.  is  peculiar, 
1 10, 818.  E.  writes  the  sound  w&e  in 
English  letters. 


I^  Nasal  CansonanU  and  their  effect  on  the  Vatoeh, 


Jff  "in  the  frenche  tong  hath  thre 
dyuers  soimdes,  the  soundyng  of 
ni,  that  is  most  eenerall,  is  suche  as 
he  hath  in  the  iatyn  tong  or  in  our 
tong.  If  m  folowe  any  of  these  thre 
Yowelles  0,  «,  or  0,  all  in  one  syllable, 
be  shalbe  sounded  somthyn^  in  the 
nose,  as  I  haue  before  declared,  where 
I  haye  shewed  the  soundyng  of  the 
8ayd  thre  yowels  [143, 160.  and  also : 
<<  if  m  or  n  folowe  nexte  after  e,  all  in 
one  syllable,  than  e  shall  be  sounded 
lyke  an  Italian  Oy  and  some  thynge 
in  the  noose.'']  If  m,  fQlowyng  a 
yowell,  come  before  b,  p,  or  i^,  he 
ahalbe  sounded  in  the  nose  and  al- 
most lyke  an  n,  as  in  these  wordes 
plcmbf  ixildmb,  champf  dofnpt&, 
cireumspeetidn,  and  BU(dilike. "  P. 
folio  3,  see  also  supr^  817. — 
**  M,  est  ferme  an  commencement  de 
la  syllabe:  en  fin  elle  est  liquide, 
comme  Marie,  Martyr,  Nom,  JBanif 
jirrierebam  :  qui  a  este  cause  a  nos 
Grammairiens  denseigner  que  m  de- 
uant  p,  estait  presques  supprimee, 
oomme  en  Camp,  Champ,  N  est  yo- 
lontiers  ferme  an  commencement  du 
mot,  et  en  la  fin:  comme  Nanin, 
nan,  mais  au  milieu  elle  est  quelque- 
foiB  liquide,  comme  en  Compaiffnon^ 


Espai^nol,**  R.  p.  24.  Here  the 
''liquid"  n  appears  to  be  (nj),  and 
n  final  is  <*  firm  '  as  well  as  n  initial, 
but  a  difference  between  m  final  and 
m  initial  is  found,  the  latter  only 
being  *<firm"  and  the  former 
''liquid,"  and  this  liquidity,  which 
is  otherwise  incomprehensible,  would 
seem  to  imply  the  modem  nasality 
of  the  preyious  yowel,  were  not  final 
n,  the  modem  pronunciation  of  which 
is  identical,  reckoned  ''firm."  The 
two  passages  are  therefore  mutually 
destmctiye  of  each  other's  meaning. 
In  his  phonetic  writing  R.  makes  no 
distinction  between  firm  and  liquid 
m,  but  writes  liquid  n  (nj)  by  an  » 
with  a  tail  below  like  that  of  9. 
N=  (n)  only,  Bar.  810.  JV"inthefirencho 
tong,  hath  two  dyuers  soundes.  The 
soundyng  of  n,  than  is  moost  generall, 
is  sucne  as  is  in  latyne  or  in  our 
tonge.  If  n  folowe  any  of  these  thre 
yawelles  a,  e,  or  0,  all  in  one  syllable, 
he  shalbe  sounded  somthyne  in  the 
nose,  as  I  haye  before  declared,  where 
I  haye  spoken  of  the  sayd  thre 
yowelles.  That  n  leseth  neyer  his 
sounde,  nother  in  the  first  nor  meane 
syllables,  nor  in  the  last  syllables,  I 
haye  afore  declared  in  the  generall 
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rules.    But  it  is  nat  to  be  foigoton, 
that  n,  in  the  last  syllable  of  the 
thirde  parsons  plurelies  of  yerbes 
endyng  m  eti  ^is  ever  lefte  ynsoiMded.' ' 
P.  fol.  13. — ^In  the  phrase  enaUant^  M. 
heard  b»  nallant,  with  the  same  n 
at  the  end  of  the  first  word  as  at  the 
b^inning   of  the   second,    189. — 
'*  Francicd  sic  rect^  scripeeris  Fierrs 
M*en  est  alUy  quod  tamen  sic  efTeren- 
dum  est)  Fierre  t'en  nest  alls.    Sic 
on  nCen  a  park  ac  si  scriptum  esset^ 
on  nCen  na  parle,  illo  videlicet  pn 
oris  dictionis  n  diaghessato,  et  cum 
yocali  sequentem  vocem  indpiente 
coniuncta,  pro  eo  quod  Parisiefwiimi 
yulgns  pronuntiat :    il  s$  nest  aiU, 
on  me  na  parle^  per  e  foemineum  rt 
in  pronominibus  se  et  m«.    Sed  hoc 
in  primis  curandum  est  peregrinii 
omnibus  quod  antea  in  literam  m 
monui  [ita  yidelicet  yt  non  modd 
labia   non    occludantur,  sed   etiam 
lineusB  mucro  dentium  radicem  non 
fenat  p.  30],  nempe  banc  literam 
ouoties  syllabam  unit,  quasi  dimi- 
oiato  sono  pronuntiandam  esse,  mu- 
crone  yidelicet  lingusB  minimi  ilUso 
superionun  dentium  radici,  alioqui 
futura  molestissima  pronuntiatione : 
quo  yitio   inter    Francos   laborant 
etiamnum  hodie  Nortmanni.  Grsseos 
autem  baud  alitcr  banc  literam  ante 
K,  7,  Xt  pronuntiare  consueuisse  an- 
notat  ex  Nindio  Fi^o  AgelUus." 
£.  p.  32.    This  description  seenu  to 
indicate  the  modem  pronunciation 
nearly.    £.  and  H.  have  no  remarks 
on  M,  N. 
AM,  -4JV=(au.m,  au.n)  P.  148,  190, 
but    this   nasalisation   is   rendered 
doubtful  by  his  treatment  of  final  e 
as  (o,)  181,  note  6,  and  817.— For 
S.  see  under  Ey  suprii  p.  822,  col.  1. 
"Yrsi  Bt  qu'an  Normandie,  e  anoorai 
an  Brftagn^  an  Anjou  e  an.  .  .  .  . 
Mein«  . .  .  iz  prononc^t  Va  dauani 
ft  un  pen  bien  grossonant,  e  quasi 
comin«  s'il  i  auoEt  aun  par  diftongae 
rwhich  according  to  his  yalue  of  otf 
should   =  (oon),    but  he  probably 
meant  (aun)]  quand  iz  disrt  Nor- 
mauno,    rTaunt^s,    Aungers, 
\e  Hauns:  graund  cherd,  e  lea 
antral.    Mes  tel^  manier^  d«  pro- 
noncer  sant  son  tRrros  d'un^  lieu^." 
Pell.  p.  125.    ^*  Pronounce  alwaies 
sm  or  ans,  as  if  it  were  written  atm^ 
auns,'*  E.  that  is,  in  1609,   {aah^ 
▲ins).    ''Also  in  these  words  fol- 
lowing, 0  is  not  aounded|  vnjpeum^ 


tn  faon^  vn  tahon  ...  all  which 
must  be  pronounced  leaning  o  thus : 
pann,  faun,  vn  tamt,**  £. 
AIN^  (sin),  see  under  AI,  for  numer- 
ous examples.  AI^z  (in),  '*  Also  in 
these  wordes,  ains,  ain^otSy  ainsi,  or 
any  other  word  where  a  is  ioyned 
with  t»,  a  loseth  his  sound  and  is 
pronounced  as  english  men  doe  pro- 
nounce their  J, .  as  if  it  were  ins, 
msee,  insois.  Also  pain,  vilain,  A«m- 
tain,  remain,  are  to  bee  pronounced 
as  the  engUsh  t."  E.^AI ^ (in?) 
<*  We  sound,  ain,  as,  in :  so  in  steed 
of  mainy  maintenant,  demain,  taint 
.  . .  say,  min,  mintenantf  demin^  sint: 
but  when  ,«,  followeth  ,«i,  the  yowel 
,f,  goeth  more  toward  ,a ;  as  Mmime 

a  whale,  sep'maine  a  weeke, 

and  to  make  it  more  plaine,  roamint 
certain,  vilain^  souverain,  are  pro- 
nounced as  rominj  eerttn,  rilin :  but 
adde  ,e,  to  it,  and  the  pronunciation 
is  clean  altered,  so  that,  romaimoy  is 
as  you  sound,  vaine,  in  English  and 
sncn  like,  but  more  shorter.'*  H.  p. 
186. 
£M,  £K=  (em,  en  P)  except  in  -mt  of 
the  3rd  person  idural=s(-«t)  ?  Bar. 
810 ;  -Elf,  JS3r=(a,m,  api)  when  not 
before  a  yowel,  P.  189,  ^  Quid  quod 
ParrhisieMses  e  pro  a,  et  contriL,  pne- 
sertim  m  yel  n  sequente,  etiam  in 
Laianis  dictionibus,  Censorini  exem- 
plo,  et  scribunt  et  pronuMtiani,  mag- 
na saepe  infamia,  dum  amefrtes  pro 
amant4»«,    et    contrii   amantes   pro 
amentes,  ali&que  id  genus  ratune  oon- 
fhndunt.'*  8.  p.  11.    It  is  not  quite 
certain  whether  S.  is  referring  to  the 
Parisian  pronunciation  of  Latin  or 
French,  as  the  example  is  only  Laiiii, 
but  probably,  both  are  meanl    Ob- 
senre  his  remarks  under  £,  sapci^  p. 
821,  ooL2.    EM,    EN^(vm^  kl). 
M.  189.  EM,  £N=(am,  an),  P^. 
who   objects  to  the  pronunciation 
(am.  En)  of  M.,  and  says:  ''man 
auis  Bt  ae  d/noEr  ecrir«  tout«  teLaa 
diccions  plus  tot  par  a  que  par  «. 
Car  de  dire  qu*l  i  st  difennot  en  In 

Srolacion  des  deus  dsmier^s  silnlMB 
e  amant  et  Jirmasnant,  c*Bt  a  f^Kis  a 
ceus  qui  regards  6e  toop  prns,  on 
oui  yeul^t  parler  trop  mignonnrmnnt : 
SamblabUmant  antr^  les  penuUncMa 
df  conscianctf  e  allianesi  S 
U  pent  on  ancor*  plus  cErtBinamnnt 
oonnoBtr«,  ^uand  on  prononos  eea 
deus  proponcions  qui  aont  d#  wuaau 
oajif  mm  ds  dimna  aani^    II  n# 
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m'an  mant  d^  mot:  e,  II  n^ 
m'an  mandf  mot.  Gombien 
que  propr^nnant  a  la  riguenr  ee  ne 
soEt  ni  a  ni  e,  £.  confEss^  que  les 
nlabes  ^uel^  nous  metons  e  anant 
fly  me  samblrt  autant  malBseis  a  re- 
presanter  par  Ifitr^  LatiiMB,  que  nul^s 
autr^  aae  nous  eyons  en  notr«  Fi-an- 
90B8.  Brief,  Ve  qa*on  mEt  Tnlguer^ 
mant  an  science  sonn^  autremant 
que  Yede  scientia  Latin:  la  ou 
propr^mant  il  m  pronono^  comme  an 
Fran<^0B8  c^liii  de  aneien,  eien,  bienJ" 
Pel.  p.  26.  "ToutrfoES  ponr  con- 
fssser  yerite,  an  toutoi  tel«s  diccions, 
1^ son  n'Et  pleinonant  e  ma  (antre 
leqaez  i  h  diusrs  sons,  cornm^  oinEr- 
Bes  mistions  de  dens  couleurs  s^lon  1^ 

I>liiB  e  \e  moins  de  chacun^)  toutefoES 
e  son  participtf  pins  d'a  qne  d*e.  £ 
par  ce  qn^  b^nn^mant  il  i  faudroEt 
une  nonusl^  lEtr«,  ce  qu^  }e  n'intro- 
doi  pas  bien  hardimant,  comm^  j^e 
ja  dit  quElqU0S  foBS ;  ponr  \e  moms 
an  atandant,  il  m^  semble  meilbeur 
d'i  ni£tr«  nn  a.  £  sans  dout«,  il  i  & 
plus  grand?  distinccion  an  P  Italien, 
e  mEm^  an  noitee  Pronnan^al,  an 
pronon9ant  la  voyEU  0  auant  n.  Oar 
nons,  e  ens  la  pronon9ons  cleremant. 
Oomm^  an  lieu  qu^  tous  dit«s  santir 
e  mantir  deuxn  Va,  nous  pro- 
non^ons  sEntir  e  mEntir 
dtUETs  r  «:  e  si  font  quasi  tout«B 
autres  nacions  fors  les  Fran^oBs." 
Pel.  p.  126. — B.  writes  phonetically : 
xn,  di&rBnses,  Buvoier,  snfansi  ftc 
Hke  M. — ^'Ooalescens  e  in  eandem 
syllabam  cum  m,  yt  temporel  tempo- 
ralis, yel  n,  sine  sola  et  sonora  yt 
Lenten  ego  inteItig|o:  sine  adiunoto 
d  yt  entmd  inteUi^t ;  yel  yt  content 
contentus ;  pronundatnr  ut  a.  Itaqoe 
in  his  yocibus  eomtant  oonstans: 
and  content  contentus,  An  annus, 
and  en  in,  diuersa  est  scriptura,  pro- 
nunciatio  yerd  recta,  yd  eadem,  yel 
tenuissimi  diseriminis,  et  quod  yix 
auribus  perdpi  posdt.  Excipe 
quatuor  haJB  yocnlas,  aneien  trissylla- 
Dum,  antiquus;  lien  yinculnm,  and 
moifen  medium,  Jlem  fimus,  dissyl- 
laba;  and  quotidien  quotidianus, 
quatuor  syllabaram:  denique  omnia 
gentilia  nomina,  yt  Partem,  Parisi- 
ensis,  Sattduien  Sabaudiensis  ;  in 
quibus  e  dausum  scribitur  et  distinct^ 
ttoditnr,  t  and  e  nequaquam  in  diph- 
thongnm  conuenientibus.  . . .  Alter 
hnius  litersB  sonus  adolterinus  est  idem 
atque  litene  %  ^geminate  duplids,  in 


unam  tamen  syllabam  coalescentifl, 
quanyis  scribatur  ie,  litera  n  sequente 
atque  dictionem  finiente.  Sic  in  his 
monosyllabis  reet^  pronuntiatis  ac- 
cidit,  hien  bonum,  yel  benfe,  ehien 
canus:  Chrestien  Ohristianum  dissyl- 
labum,  mien  mens,  rien  nihil :  sien 
suus ;  tien  tuns  yel  tene,  cum  com- 
positis ;  vien  yenio,  yel  yeni  cum 
compositis :  quae  omnia  yocabula  sic 
k  pur^  pronuntiantibos  effenmtur 
ac  si  scnptum  esset  t  duplici  biien 
ehiien  &c/'  B.  p.  15.— "When  e 
feminine  maketh  one  Billable  with 
m  or  f»,  it  is  sounded  almost  like  a, 
as  enfantementy  emmailloter,  pro- 
nounce it  almost  as  anfauntemanty 
ammallioterj  except  when  i  or  y 
commeth  before  en  as  moi/en,  doyens 
aneien,  or  in  wordes  of  one  siiUable, 
as  mieny  tien,  ehien,  rien,  eien,  which 
be  all  pronounced  by  e  and  not  by  «. 
Also,  all  the  yerbes  of  the  third  per- 
son plural  that  doe  end  in  ent,  as 
Ilz  dieent,  Ilz  rient,  Ilz  faisoient, 
Ilz  chantoyent,  there  e  is  soimded  as 
hauing  no  n  at  all,  but  rather  as  if 
it  were  written  thus :  ee  dizet,  ee 
riet,  eefaizoyet,  ee  ehantoyet^*  E. 

J57JV=(ein,  ain),  see  under  AI  for 
numerous  examples,  and  the  quota- 
tion from  B.  under  EL  It  seems 
impossible  to  suppose  that  in  the 
XVI  th  century  it  had  already  reached 
its  modem  lorm  (ca],  into  which 
modem  in  has  also  fallen. 

/JV=(in).  No  authority  notices  any 
difference  in  the  yowel,  as  M.,  Pell, 
B.  all  write  in  in  their  phonetic 
spelling,  and  it  is  not  one  of  the 
three  yowels,  a,  e,  0,  stated  by  P., 
under  M,  N,  to  be  affected  by  the 
following  m  or  «.  See  the  quota- 
tions from  £.  and  H.  under  AIN. 
£.  giyes  the  pronunciation  of  Aono- 
rez  lea  prineet  as  6nor4  U  preeneee, 
which  seems  decidye. 

ON^  (on  P)  Bar.  810,  (u,n)  P.  149.— M. 
Pel.  B.  write  simply  on = (on).  £. 
giyes  the  pronunciation  of  nous  en 
parlerone  aprke  ellet  que  dira  on,  as 
noou-zan  »parleroon  -  tapr^-ulles,  ke 
deera  toon. 

l7iV=(yn).  "V  yocalis  apud  Latinos 
non  minus  qukm  apud  Gallos,  sonum 
duplicem    quibusoan   exprimit    se- 

auente  n,  in  eadem  syllaba.  Y t  enim 
lorum  quidam  cunctus,  percnnctari, 
punctus,  functus,  hunc,  et  alia  qufl»- 
dam  natiuo  u  yocalii  sono  mane[n]|te 
pronuntiant»  ita  iidem   cum   ahis^ 
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pun^,  fungor,  tanquam  per  o  scripta, 
pong^,  fong^r,  profeniMt,  adulterata 
u  Tocalis  voce  g^nmna.  Id  quod  se- 
qnente  m,  in  eadem  syllaba  omnes 
Latini  vbique  faciunt,  scamnum, 
dominomi  smBanun,  et  caetera  pro- 
nnntiantes  pennde  ac  si  per  o 
scriberentur  :  ita  yt  aliua  non 
Bonet  o,  in  tondere,  Bontes,  rhom- 
bus, qnam  n  in  tondere,  snnto, 
tumba.  Atqni  o  didnctiore  ricta 
pronuniiandnm  est  qu&m  u."  S. 
p.  3.  ThiB  seems  to  refer  to  the 
French  pronunciation  of  Latin, 
rather  than  of  French,  and  it  agrees 
with  the  modem  practice.    S.  pro- 


ceeds thus:  '<Ita  Galli  tnus  m 
communis  common,  defunctos  de- 
fonct,  et  alia  qmedam,  sono  Tocalis 
seruato  pronontiant,[that  is,  as  (yn)!. 
Contra  Tndedm  u^c*^,  oncia  u<^ce, 
truitcos  tra<>nc,  et  pleraque  alia,  non 
alitor  pronontiant  quun  si  per  o 
scriberenter."  S.  p.  4.  No  other 
authority  mentions  or  gires  the 
slightest  reason  for  supposing  that 
eimer  uor  n  differ  in  tnis  combina- 
tion firom  the  usual  yalue.  P.  writes 
vn  for  his  um,  and  M.  has  tm,  vm, 
Pell,  has  im,  E.  pronounces  il  ett  vn 
honnorabU  perwrmage  as  ee^U^ttm^ 
nonorable  pertoontuiffe. 


The  conclusion^  from  these  rather  conflicting  statements  seems  to 
be,  that  sometime  before  the  xn  tb  century  ain^  mi,  ein,  ten,  tn,  «fi 
were  pronounced  (ain  eeu,  eu,  ein,  ien,  in,  yn)  without  a  trace 
of  nasality ;  that  during  tbe  xyi  tb  century  a  certain  nasality,  not 
tbe  same  as  at  present,  pervaded  an,  on,  cbanging  tbem  to  (a^n,  o^), 
and  perhaps  (a^  o^n),  so  that,  as  explained  by  P.  8 IT,  foreigners 
beard  a  kind  of  (u)  sound  developed,  and  Englisb  people  confused 
tbe  sounds  with  (au^n,  u^n).      In  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  xvntb 


^  This  conclusion  was  the  best  I 
could  draw  from  the  authorities  cited, 
hut  since  the  passa&;e  was  written  I 
ha.Te  seen  M.  Paul  Meyer's  elaborate 
inquiry  into  the  ancient  sounds  of  an 
and  en,  (Phontftique  Fran^aise:  An 
et  £n  toniques.  M^m.  de  la  Soci6t6 
de  Linguistique  de  Paris,  toI.  1,  pp. 
244-276).  Haying  first  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  occasional  derivation  of  Fr. 
an,  en  from  Latin  in,  he  says :  "Notons 
ici  que  le  passage  d*m  k  en  et  celui 
d*  enkan  sent  deux  ph^nom^nee  pho- 
n^tiques  d'ordre  fort  diff^rents.  Dans 
le  premier  cas  I*  n  est  encore  assez 
d^tachi6e  de  la  Toyelle  et  1'  *  s*6teint 
en  e,  ce  dont  on  a  de  nombreux  ez- 
emples  dbs  le  temps  des  Romains.  Le 
passage  de  Ve  kVane  pourrait  se  justi- 
ner  de  meme.  Aussi  est-il  n^essaire 
de  supposer  qu*au  temps  od  le  son  en 
s'est  confondu  ayec  le  son  an,  Vn  iaisait 
d%)k  corps  avec  la  Toyelle.  Ce  n'est 
pas  e  pur  qui  est  devenu  a  pur,  mais  # 
nasaUs^  qui  est  deyena  a  nasaUsd."  p. 
246.  But  this  is  theoretical.  We 
have  the  fact  that  femme  has  become 
(fam)  in  ^eech,  constantly  so  rhyming 
in  French  classics,  and  that  tolennel  is 
(solanel)  and  a  lar^e  class  of  words 
like  ividemment  (^aamaA)  change  em 
into  am  without  the  least  trace  of  a 
nasal  vowel  haying  interposed.  Hence 
the  proof  that  M.  Meyer  gives  of  the 


early  date  at  which  m  an  were  con- 
founded in  French,  which  is  most  com- 
plete, exhaustive  and  interesting,  does 
not  establish  their  pronunciation  as 
the  modem  nasal  vowels.  M.  Meyer 
gives  as  the  result  of  his  investi- 
gation: "£n  Normandie,  et,  seloii 
toute  probability,  dans  les  pays  romans 
situ6s  sous  la  mSme  latitude,  bk  6tait 
encore  distinct  de  an  an  moment  de 
la  conaudte  de  VAngleterre  (1066), 
mais  1  assimilation  etait  eompl^ 
environ  un  si^le  plus  tard.  p. 
262.  He  adds:  '*en  anglo-normand 
0i»  et  on  sent  toujours  re£^  distincts, 
et  ils  le  sent  encore  aujourd'hui  dans 
les  mots  romans,  qui  ont  passes  dans 
r  anglais,'*  and  says  we  must  acknow- 
ledge ^'  qu'en  ce  point  comme  en  plu- 
sieurs  autres,  le  normand  tran^rte  en 
Angleterre  a  suiyi  une  direction  21  lui, 
une  voie  ind^pendante  de  oelle  oii 
s'engageait  le  normand  indigene." 
After  M.  Meyer's  acute  and  laborious 
proof  of  the  confusion  of  «n,  on  in 
France,  and  their  distinetion  in  Bn^ 
laiid,  we  need  not  be  astonished  if  at. 
ei  in  England  also  retained  the  sound 

iai)  long  after  it  had  generally  sunk  to 
ee)  in  France.  These  are  only  addi- 
tional instances  of  the  persistence  of 
old  pronunciations  among  an  emigrat- 
ing or  expatriated  people. 
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csentury  these  arandB,  or  else  (A,n,  ufl)  were  adopted  by  the  French- 
man E.y  in  explaining  sounds  to  Englishmen.  As  to  en^  it  became 
(an)  or  perhaps  (a^n),  even  in  xti  th  century  probably  not  before,  but 
it  must  have  differed  from  an,  because  ikiglishmen  did  not  confase  it 
with  (aun),  many  Frenchmen  wrote  {ed),  and  P.  817,  does  not  allow 
it  to  be  nasal.  The  complete  fusion  of  an,  en,  into  one  nasal  probably 
took  place  in  xTnth  century,  except  in  the  connection  i&n,  where 
&n  eillier  remained  (sn)  or  was  confiised  with  in.  The  combina- 
tions atn,  «n,  seem  to  have  been  quite  confined,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  pronounced  differently  from  (in). 
Whether  ein  followed  their  example  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Probably 
it  did,  as  it  is  now  identical  in  sound.  But  un  remained  purely  (yn). 
"We  had  then  at  the  close  of  the  xvith  century  an,  on,  «n,  un^{aji, 
OfU,  in,  yn).  Now  in  the  xvnth  or  xvnith  century  a  great  change 
took  place  in  French ;  the  final  e  became  absolutely  mute.  Simul- 
taneously with  this  change  must  have  occurred  tilie  disuse  of  the 
final  consonants,  so  that  words  Hke  regard  regarde,  which  had  been 
distinguished  as  (rvgard  regardB),  were  still  distinguished  as  (regar 
regard),  now  (r9gar,  regard).  It  then  became  necessary  to  dis- 
tingui^  un,  une,  which  would  have  become  confused.  About  this 
time,  therefore,  I  am  inclined  to  place  the  degradation  of  (in,  yn) 
into  (e^n,  pp),  "We  should  then  have  the  four  forms  (a^,  o^n,  e^n, 
9ji),  which  by  the  rejection  of  n  after  a  nasalized  vowel,  a  pheno- 
menon with  which  we  are  famiHar  in  Bavarian  German,  would 
become  {a^  o^  e^  9^).  The  change  thence  to  (oa,  oa,  oa,  9a)  or 
(aA,  oa,  oa,  9a)  the  modem  forms  is  very  slight.  The  subject  is  a 
very  difficult  one,  but  there  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  shade  of  nasality  in  Chaucer's  time,  except 
perhaps  in  an,  on,  which  generated  his  (aun,  uun),  and  that  the 
complete  change  had  not  taken  place  till  the  end  of  the  xvnth 
or  beginning  of  the  xvmth  century.  One  important  philological 
conclusion  would  result  from  this,  namely  that  the  modem  French 
nasalisation  offers  no  ground  for  the  hypothesis  of  a  Latin  nasalisa- 
tion. If  this  last  existed,  it  must  be  otherwise  traced.  The  history 
of  Portuguese  nasalisation  now  becomes  interesting,  but  I  am  as 
yet  imable  to  contribute  anything  towards  it.  The  fact  however 
that  only  two  romance  languages  nasalise,  while  the  Indian  lan- 
guages have  a  distinct  system  of  nasali^tion,  and  nasality  is  ac- 
complished in  Southern  Germany,  and  is  incipient,  without  loss  of 
the  n,  in  parts  of  the  United  States,  is  against  the  inference  for 
Latin  naseJisation  from  the  existent  nasalisation  of  French  and 
Portuguese. 

Other  ComonanU. 

L  fMuiUi,    The  nature  of  the  sound  hanyng  an  o,  commynce  next  before 

cannot  be  inferred  from  Bar.  810,  bym,  uiey  yse  to  sonnde  an  i  shortly 

ihon^  it  seems  to  be  acknowled^^  and   connisely,  betwene  the  last  1 

— ^'Whan  sooner  the  .iiiL  letters  ilia,  and  the  vowel  folowyng :  albe  it  that 

ille,  or  illo  come  to  gither  in  a  nowne  in  writtyng  they  ezpresse  none  suche, 

mbftantme  or  in  a  verbe,  the  i  nat  as  these  wordes,  ribaudaiUe,  failk, 
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bailUr,  failMrt,  utiOdrty  billdrt, 
fiteilUf  iiUe,  cheuille,  quoequills,  ar^ 
dill6n^  bastilUn,  covillon,  and  rache 
like,  in  redynge  or  spekynge  they 
founde  thus :  rika%idailli0j  faiUie^ 
baillier^  gaiUiart^  ueiUiart,  Mliart, 
fueUliey  JUUey  eheuiUUf  quoequillie, 
ardillion  bastillion^  covillion  :  but, 
SB  I  have  sayd,  if  the  i  have  an  o 
oommyng  next  before  hym,  in  all 
fluche  wordes  they  sonnde  none  i  after 
the  letter  1,  to  that  these  nownes 
■nbstantynes  moylhy  uoille,  toiUe, 
and  Buche  lyke  be  except  from  this 
role.  .  .  Except  also  from  this  rale 
utile  whiche  aonndeth  none  i  after 
hiB  latter  1."  P.  i,  7-—"  There  iatwo 
maner  of  wordea  harde  for  to  be 
pronounced  in  french.  The  fyrst  is 
written  with  a  double  //whiche  must 
be  souned  togider,  as  //a,  lie,  lly,  Uo, 
//m,  as  in  these  wordes,  bailla  gave, 
tailla  ontte,  c^le  gader^feulU  lefe, 
bally  bayly,  Jally  fayle,  mottllet 
white,  engenoullet  knele,  mallot  a 
tymer  hamer,  fmllu  full  of  leares, 
houllu."  Q. — M.  and  B.  have  new 
characters  for  this  sound ;  Pell, 
adopts  the  Portuguese  form  Ch.  E. 
talkis  of  II  which  **  must  be  sounded 
liquid"  in  some  words  and  '*with 
the  ende  of  the  tongue  *'  in  others. 
But  H.  explains  weQ ;  *'  when  two, 
Uy  follow,  ««,  M,  Of,  or  ««',  they  be 
pronounced  with  the  flat  of  the 
ton^e,  touching  smoothly  the  roofe 
of  the  mouth :  yong  boyes  here  in 
England  do  expresse  it  verie  well 
when  they  pronomnoe  htceo  or  ealuto : 
and  Englishmen  in  sounding  Collier, 
and  ScoUion;  likewise  the  Italian 

Sronouncing  voglio,  dmglio:  for  they 
0  not  souiul  them  with  the  end,  but 
with  the  tat  of  the  tongue,  as  tailler 
to  cut,  treillis  a  grate,  quenouille  a 
distaffe,  bouillir  to  seeUia;  where 
you  must  note  that,  t,  [which  he 
prints  with  a  eroes  under  it  to  shew 
that  it  is  mute,]  semeth  for  nothing 
in  words  of  aill  and  ouill,  but  to 
cause  the  two,  //,  to  be  pronounced 
as  liquidee."  H.  p.  174.  The 
transition  from  (li)  torough  (1')  to 
(Ij)  was  therefore  complete  in  H.'s 
time.  The  sound  has  now  fidlen 
generally  to  (1  j,  jh). 
Jf  mouiUi,  or  QN,  Bar.  809  and  note, 
is  indistinct. — "  Also  whan  so  ever 
these  .iii.  letters  gni^  gne,  or  gno  come 
to  gyiher,  eyther  in  a  nowne  sub- 
stantiuA  or  inayerbe,  the  reder  shall 


■ounde  an  i  shortly  and  oonfbsely, 
betwene  the  n  and  the  rowel  folow- 
ynge,  as  fbr :  foiynd,  ^eigniWy 
fMgn6n,  ehampiyndnj  uergcians, 
maintidngns,  ehiroigne,  he  shall 
sounde,  gaigmOf  mgnimir,  mignion, 
ehampinionf  ttergoignie,  eharoigniey 
maintiengnie,  nat  chaungrnge  there- 
fore the  accent,  no  more  taan  though 
the  sayd  i  were  ynsounded.  But 
from  tnis  rule  be  excepted  these  two 
substantyyes  sfgne  and  r^^ie,  witi^ 
their  yer  oea  signer  and  regner,  which 
with  all  that  be  fonuM  of  them 
the  reader  shall  aounde  as  they  be 
wrytten  onely."  P. — ^The  second 
maner  harde  to  pronounoe  ben 
written  with  yw,  betore  a  uoweU,  as 
gnoj  gne,  gni,  gno,  gnu.  As  in  tibeae 
wordes  gagna  wan,  eaigna  dyd  blede, 
ligne  lyne,  pigne  eombe,  uigne  yyne^ 
tigne  scabbe,  eompagne  felowe,  Uugm 
swell,  mignon  wanton,  nugnarde 
wanton,  ye  shal  except  many  wordes 
that  be  so  written  and  nat  so  pro- 
nounced, endyng  specially  in  «,  as 
digne  worthy,  eigne  swanne,  mm^mi- 
nime  hyghe  conige,  etc.  They  that 
can  pronounce  these  wordes  in  latyn 
after  the  Italians  maner,  as  (agnus, 
dignue,  magnue,  magnanimuejj  haye 
bothe  the  understsjidyiig  and  the 
pronouncynge  of  the  sayde  rule  and 
of  the  woraes.**  G.— M.  &  B.  hayedis- 
tinct  signs  for  this  sound;  see  B.  826 
under  N.  Pell  retains  gn. — <' When 
you  meete  gn,  melt  the  g  irith  the  n, 
as  ognon  mignon,  pronounoe  it  tiiua, 
onion,  minion^  E.  —  ^  We  pro- 
nounce gn,  almost  as  Englishmen  do 
sound,  minion;  so  meltug,  g,  and 
touching  the  roofe  of  the  moutii  witii 
the  flat  of  the  tonfue,  we  say  nugnoUf 
eompagnon :  say  £en  eoHyxt  gne,  and 
not  eompag^ne.  When  the  Italian 
saith  ^tMdff^fM,  bieogno,  he  express- 
eth  our  gn,  yerie  wdL"  H.  p.  198. 
It  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  the 
original  sound  was  (ni,  nj)  or  (qi, 
qj),  but  from  H.  it  is  dear  that  ai 
the  beginning  of  the  xriith  century 
it  was  (nj),  as  now. 
Final  ooneonanti  were  usually  pro- 
nounced, L.  816,  and  all  autuonties 
write  them,  although  we  find  in  P.  i, 
27,  '*  Whan  so  ener  a  frenche  worde 
hath  but  one  consonant  ondy  after 
his  last  yowely  the  consonant  ahalbe 
but  remissely  sounded,  as  mude,  eogf, 
JU,  beaveokp,  mot,  shalbe  aounded  in 
maner  sue,  eog,  Jl,  beavoou,  mo.  how 
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be  it  the  oonBonaat  Bhall  haae  some  **  Contra  yerd  in  Temacnlis  GaUids 
lyttell  soimde :  but  if  t  or  p  folowe  Boribitur  simul  et  pronundatur  aspi- 
a  or  e,  they  shall  hane  theyr  distinct  ratio,  ut  in  illis  quso  k  Latinis  non 
BOimde,  as  ehat,  debdtf  duedt,  combdt.  aspiratis  dedncuDtnr/'  and,  as  to  the 
htmdp^  dtcrit^  rtgrit^  twtrenUt ;  and  qiuditj  of  the  sonnd,  he  says ;  '*  aspi- 
80  of  all  saehe  other.''  These  ex-  rationem  Frand  quantum  fieri  po- 
amples  cross  the  modem  practice  of  test  emoUinnt,  sic  tamen  Tt  ommno 
onusdon  and  sounding  in  several  audiatur,  at  non  asperd  ex  imo  gut- 
places,  tnre  efflata,  quod  est  magnoper^ 
^  is  a  very  doubtful  letter,  B.  806  Germams  et  Italis  prsesertim  Tuscis 
and  note  8.  The  question  is  not  obsenuutdum."  B.  25.  This  seems 
whether  in  certain  French  words  H  to  point  to  the  modem  hiatus, 
was  aspirated,  but  whether  the  mean-  8  was  constantly  used  as  an  ortho- 
ing  attached  to  '*  aspiration ''  in  old  graphical  sign  to  make  e  into  ^  to 
French  was  the  same  as  that  in  lengthen  a  and  so  on.  Hence  many 
modem  French  or  in  English.    P.  roles  and  lists  of  words  are  g^yen  for 

S'yes  a  list  of  100  **aspirateii"  words.  its  retention  or  omisdon,  whioh  may 

.  67  says :  '*  Aspirationis  nota  in  be  superseded  by  the  knowledge  of 

yodbus  Grssds  et  LatiniB  aspiratis,  et  the  modem  orthography,  with  the 

inFrandcamling^am  traductis,  sen-  usages  of  which  they  seem  precisdy 

bitur  quidem  sra  quiesdt,"  except  to  agree. 
kaehey  harmg^  SeetoTy  Smri^  harp^ 

The  other  consonants  present  no  difficulty.      We  may  safely 
assume  ^-(b),  C  (k,  s),   Ch  (sh),  D  (d),  jP(f),  G  (g,  zh),  7(zh), 
supr^  p.  207,  X(k),  Z(l),   P(p),   ew(k),  J2(r),   8  {s),   T{t), 
r(y),  J(s,z),Z(z). 

The  roles  for  the  omission  of  consonants  when  not  final,  seem  to 
agree  entirely  with  modem  usage,  and  hence  need  not  be  collected. 

Sufficient  examples  of  French  phonetic  spelling  according  to  M., 
PelL,  and  B.  have  been  given  in  the  above  extracts.  But  it  is 
interesting  to  see  the  perfectly  different  systems  of  accentuation 
pursued  by  P.  and  M.,  and  for  this  purpose  a  few  lines  of  each  may 
be  transcribed. 

From  P.  if  63.  "  Example  how  the  same  boke  [the  Bomant  of 
the  Bose]  is  nowe  toumed  into  the  newe  Frenche  tong. 

MainUt  g&nieB  dimt  ^e  en  aong9$  M&intoiandiet,  kans6yngos 

N$  Mont  que  fables  et  meneongee  Kesoynkoflibles  e  mansongos 

Mate  on  peult  telz  eongee  eongier  MaysoynpeyttezsiSyngosoyngi^r 

Que  ne  eont  mye  meneongier  Kenesoynmyomansoyngi^r 

Afne  iont  apree  bien  apparantf  ^.  Aynsoyntapreblenappar&ynt,  Ac. 

In  M.  the  accent  is  illustrated  by  musical  notes ;  each  accented 
syllable  corresponds  to  F  of  the  bass,  and  each  unaccented  syllable 
to  the  G-  below,  so  that  accentuation  is  held  to  be  equivalent  to 
ascending  a  whole  tone.  So  far  P.  agrees  with  M.,  for  he  says 
(book  1,  ch.  56)  "Accent  in  the  frenche  tonge  is  a  lyftinge  vp  of 
the  voyce,  vpon  some  wordes  or  syllables  in  a  sentence,  aboue  the 
resydue  of  the  other  wordes  or  syllables  in  the  same  sentence,  so 
that  what  soeuer  worde  or  syllable  as  they  come  toguyder  in  any 
sentence,  be  sowned  higher  than  the  other  wordes  or  syllables  in  the 
same  sentence  vpon  them,  is  the  accent."  The  following  are  some  of 
H.'s  examples,  the  accented  syllable  being  pointed  out  by  an  acute : 
<<  9*£t  mon  m^eur,  9'st  mon  frere,  9'Et  mon  am'  t  mon  ^sposr, 
q'it  ma  gr&n'mere,  q^ft  mon  b6n  comp&ron,  or  st  H  bon  imy,  j^ 
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T0B8  &  toE,  t  tox  &  moB,  fl  n'Et  pas  fort  bon,  9'£t  th  bi6ii  bon  baton, 
mon  comp^Non,  i  yizfon,  mon  confrere,  Tit  sdjemEnt." 

P.  constantly  admits  tHe  accent  on  tiie  last  syllable,  M.  says  it  is 
a  Norman  peculiarity,  which  is  very  disagreeable,  and  proceeds 
thus :  ''  il  faot  premieremsnt  EntEndre  qe  jamEs  I'acqEiit  elea6,  ne 
se  rsncontr*  sn  la  dsmiere  syUabe  dss  dissyllabiqes,  ne  polisylla^ 
biqes.  e  qe  le  ton  declinant  on  ^irconflEze,  ne  se  b^euue  point  q'En 
la  penultime  syllabe,  si  e11'  Et  long*  s  la  dEmiere  brieue,  poorua  q' 
Elle  ne  soEt  point  tErmin^'  En  e  brief :  car  allors  il  y  pent  auenir 
diuErsit^  de  ton,  selon  la  diuErs'  assiete  dn  vocable.  .  .  .  car  il  faot 
EntEndre  qe  Ie'  monosyllabes  En  notre  lange,  font  varier  Ie'  tonB  d' 
aocuiis  vocables  dissyllabiqes,  ny  n'ont  eu'  msmes  aocon  ton  stable." 
fo.  133  a. 

Palsgrave  says :  ''  (Generally  all  the  wordes  of  many  Billables  in 
the  frenche  tong,  haue  theyr  accent  eyther  on  theyr  last  sillable, 
that  is  to  say,  sonnde  the  laste  vowell  or  diphthong  that  they  be 
.  written  with,  hygher  than  the  other  vowels  or  diphthongaes  cotn- 
myng  before  them  in  the  same  worde.  Orels  they  bane  theyr  accent 
on  the  last  sillable  save  one,  that  is  to  say,  sounde  that  vowel  or 
diphthong,  that  is  the  last  sane  one  hygher  than  any  other  in  the 
same  worde  oommyng  before  hym:  and  whan  the  redar  hath 
lyftvp  his  voyce  at  the  sonndyng  of  the  said  vowel  or  diphthong, 
he  shjEil  whan  he  commeth  to  the  last  sillable,  depresse  his  voyce 
agayne  [compare  suprii  p.  181,  note,  col.  2],  so  that  there  is  no 
worde  through  ont  all  the  frenche  tonge,  that  hath  his  accent  eyther, 
on  the  thyrde  sillable,  or  on  the  forth  syllable  from  the  last,  like  as 
diuerse  wordes  hane  in  other  tonges :  but  as  I  haue  sayd,  eyther  on 
the  very  last  sillable,  orels  on  the  next  sillable  onely.  And  note 
thai  there  is  no  worde  in  the  firenche  tong,  but  he  hath  his  place 
of  accent  certaine,  and  hath  it  nat  nowe  vpon  one  sillable,  nowe  vpon 
another.  Except  diuersite  in  signification  causeth  it,  where  the 
worde  in  writtyng  is  alone."   Book  I.  chap.  Iviii. 

B.  is  very  peculiar ;  he  begins  by  saying :  "  Sunt  qui  contendant 
in  Erancica  lingua  nullum  esse  accentibus  locum,"  which  shews,  in 
connection  with  the  diversity  of  opinion  between  P.  and  M.,  that 
the  modem  practice  must  have  begun  to  prevail.  Then  he  proceeds 
thus :  *'  Sunt  contrci  qui  in  Erancica  Imgua  tones  perinde  vt  in 
G-reBca  lingua  constituant.  Magnus  est  vtrommque  error:  quod 
mihi  facile  concessuros  arbitror  quicunque  aures  suas  attent^  con- 
Buluerint.  Dice  igitur  FrancicsB  lingusB,  vt  &  Grreecsg  &  LatinsB, 
duo  esse  tempera,  longum  vnum,  alterum  breue:  itidemqtM  tres 
tones,  nempe,  acutum,  grauem,  circumflexum,  non  ita  tamen  vt  in 
illis  linguis  obseruatos.  Acuunt  enim  Gneci  syllabas  tum  longas 
tum  breues,  &  Latinos  idem  facere  magno  consensu  volunt  Qram- 
matici,  quibus  planS  non  assentior.  Sed  hac  de  re  aH&s.  lUud 
autem  cert6  dixerim,  sic  occurrere  in  Prancica  lingua  tonum  acutum 
cum  tempore  longo,  vt  nulla  syllaba  producatur  quae  itidcm  non 
attollatur :  nee  attoUatur  vUa  quae  non  itidem  acuatur,  ac  proinde  sit 
eadem  syllaba  acuta  quee  producta  &  eadem  grauis  qusB  correpta.  Sed 
tonus  vocis  intentionem,  tempus  productionem  vocalis  indicat .... 
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Bla  vero  productio  in  Erancica  lingua  etiam  in  monosyllabis  ani- 
maduertitiir,  qnsB  est  propria  vis  accentuB  circumflezis."  B.  there- 
fore seems  to  confase  accent  and  quantity,  as  is  the  case  with  so 
many  writers,  although  he  once  apparently  distinguishes  an  accented 
from  an  unaccented  long  syllable,  thus  in  enUndement,  he  says  that 
although  the  two  first  are  naturally  long,  the  acute  accent  is  on  the 
second;  whereas  it  would  be  on  the  last  in  entendemmt  hon,  on 
account  of  the  added  enclitic.  He  lays  down  important  rules  for 
quantity,  and  without  repeating  them  here,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
gives  his  examples,  marking  those  which  he  objects  to^  Wrong 
m^stress^  mess^  fest£  prophest^  misericords  p2b5lS.  Right  mals- 
trSssS  mSssS  faXctS  pr6phStS  mtsSitcordS  p&rolS ;  ie  veu,  tu  veilZy 
il  yeut ;  veii  votum^  yeiix  vota ;  beiif  beufs,  neiif  neufs,  eiilx,  ceulx; 
fit  fecit^  fist  faeerety  fdt  futtj  fust  Mwt,  eiit  habuit  eust  haherety  est, 
lost,  tost,  plaist  placet,  plust  phMret,  St  et,  pMd  cantentto  iudiealiSf 
pleut  placuity  plut  pluit ;  ie  meur  moriary  tu  meurs  morerisy  meiir 
matwrusy  meiirs  maturiy  meurS  mabwraj  si  ik  djt,  qui  est  cS.  Eule  1, 
mlsSilcordS,  entendement,  SnylSBsSn  tIS,  enyleux.  Bule  2,  en- 
dormlr,  feindrS,  telndrS,  bonte,  temporal,  bon  p&ts,  sommS  commS 
donnS  bonnS  s6nnS  tonnS,  consommS  ordonnS  resonnS  estonnS, 
Bonger  besongne ;  ennSml.  Rule  3,  almeS  fonduS  vSlue  ;  muS  nuS, 
duS  fie  lis  &m!S  jouS  louS  mouS  nouS  aljS,  plaijS  ioijS  yoijS| 
fovoijS ;  miier  niier  fler  Her  ioiler  loiier  noiier,  envotjSr.  Bule  4, 
atiltrS,  autant,  haultain,  haultSment,  haultalnS,  hault  St  droict. 
Bule  5,  «s(z),  iasSr  braisS  salson  plalslr  causS  blsS  misS  prtsS  osSr 
chosS  posSr  cholstr  lolslr  noisS  tolsS  usSr  rusS  musS  frisS  causSra 
osSr^  embrasSr^  reposSril  choislril  pri8Sr&,  cuIslnS,  usSr&,  accusSrS,, 
excusSra,  us&gS,  vls^gS,  cUmusS ;  pilseS  accdsee  exciisee  [the  last 
e  should  evidently  be  S] ;  pSsSr  gSslr  gSslnS ;  trSzS  quatorzS, 
motsi,  criLmolsi,  Totstn  cousin,  TolslnS  codslnS.  Bule  5  bis,  alllS 
balUS  cams  falUS  maiUeS  palllS  saiUS  taillS  yalUS.  Bule  6, 
passe,  aimasse,  oulsse.  Bule  7,  {s  mute)  hastS  IslS,  blasmS, 
aimasme,  esmeiitS,  esmouvolr,  blesmS  mesmS,  cSuresmS  MptesmS, 
SscrlvismS,  seusmSs,  rSceumSs,  yismSs,  fismSs,  SntSndTsmSs,  CosmS ; 
asnS  &lesnS  [erroneous  in  original],  BosnS ;  espSron  espSronnS, 
[erroneous  in  original],  esplSr;  est  rost  tost  fust  fist  eust,  hastS 
tastS  tests  bestS  estrS  maistrS  nalstrS  festS  gfistS  yistS  croustS 
youstS ;  dosnoljSr ;  SstS  ^^pro  verba  esse  et  pro  astate,*^  rostlr  r68tS ; 
n5strS  maison,  yostrS  raison,  iS  suls  yostrS,  p&tSnostrS.  Bule  8, 
catairrS,  clltairreux ;  ferrSr  guerrS  ferrS  pourfr,  SnterrSr.  Finally 
B.  notices  the  absence  of  accent  in  enclitics,  and  the  final  risiug 
inflection  in  questions,  observing,  in  accord  with  Meigret,  *'  cuius 
pronuntiationis  vsque  adeb  sunt  obseruantes  Kormanni,  vt  etiam  si 
nihil  interrogent,  sed  duntaxat  negent  aut  affirment  aliquid,  ser- 
monis  finem  acut^,  non  sine  aurium  ofiensione  pronuntient." 

P.'s  rules  amount  to  placing  the  accent  on  the  penultim  when  the 

^  Beza's  treatiBO  is  now  very  acoes-      fortunately  the  editor  sometimes  eor- 
table  in  the  Berlin  and  Paris  reprint,      rectt  the  original  in  the  text  itself. 
1868,  with  prefie^e  by  A.  Tobler.   Un- 
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laat  oontains  wliat  is  now  mute  $f  and  on  the  last  in  all  other 
cases.  Both  M.  and  P.,  make  accent  to  be  a  rising  inflexion  of  the 
voice.  The  French  still  generally  nse  such  an  intonation,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  fbced  in  position,  or  constant  in  occurrenoe 
upon  the  same  word,  but  rather  to  depend  upon  the  position  of  the 
word  in  a  sentence,  and  the  meaning  of  the  speaker.  In  modem 
Prench,  and  apparently  in  older  Erench  (suprii  p.  331)  there  is 
nothing  approaching  to  the  regular  fixed  stress  upon  one  syllable  of 
every  word,  which  is  so  marked  in  English,  the  Teutonic  lan« 
guages,  and  Sclavonic  languages,  in  Italian,  Spanish  and  Modem 
Greek.  The  nature  of  the  s^ness  and  the  effect  on  unaccented 
syllables  differ  also  materially  in  different  languages.  In  'RngliKh 
the  syllables  following  the  principal  stress  are  always  much  more 
obscure  than  those  preceding  it.  This  is  not  the  case  at  all  in 
Italian.  In  Modem  Greek,  the  stress,  though  marked,  is  nothing 
like  so  strong  as  in  English.  Mr.  Payne  considers  that  the  ancient 
Kormans  had  a  very  strong  stress,  and  that  the  syllables  without 
the  stress,  and  which  generally  preceded  it,  became  in  all  caset 
obscure.  With  the  extremely  lax  notions  which  we  find  in  all 
ancient  and  most  modem  especially  English  writers,  on  the  quea- 
tiona  of  accent,  vocal  inflexion,  and  stress,  with  its  effect  on  quan- 
tity, it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  any  conclusions  respecting  ancient 
practice.  A  thorough  study  of  modem  practice  in  the  principal 
literary  languages  of  the  world,  and  their  dialects,  seems  to  be  an 
essential  preliminary  to  an  investigation  of  ancient  usage. 

E.  gives  12  dialogues  in  Erench  and  English  with  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  such  Erench  words  as  he  considers  would  occasion  difficulty, 
indicated  in  the  margin.  The  following  list  contains  all  the  most 
important  words  thus  phoneticised.  The  orthography  both  ordinary 
and  phonetic  is  that  used  by  £. 


AehepU  ashet^,  aecouttrements  aeoo- 
tremana,  aduaneerez  anaunser^  aiffuiUon 
^geelleeoon,  ainai  inaee,  m*anmne  ma- 
m6ne,  (TAngMs  daungUz,  au  6,  aueun 
6kim,  aueune  6kune,  au^iour-eThaf 
oiooidwee,  PaiUne  16ne,  attltre  6tre, 
oiUtrement  <$tremaii,  d^auUruy  d6trwee, 
Vamamtmin  16m6iiier,  auui  6fl8ee, 
atOant  dtaun. 

Baillaz  bailie  balliez,  heptisez  bateei^ 
beaofffiet  bezoonies,  blanes  blaana,  boeuf 
benf,  boist$  boite,  bardeure,  bordnre, 
bouehe  booshe,  bouilli  boollee,  bauillie 
boollie,  braceUti  braael^,  briUandt 
briUiaiinB,  hrmUr  brdler. 

CaiUttta  kalliette,  oeinturB  nntim, 
eetU  ate,  ehair  sher,  ehauld  shtf,  ehemape 
ah/dn^ye,  eheuaulx  sbends,  eheueleure 
aheaelnre,  eheuUle  sheaeellie,  ehrestims 
kretiena*  eign^  seenet,  cieux  seeua  cieus, 
eoiur  keor,  eoifeurB  coiAira,  eol  ooo, 
comma/mU  ooommAimd^,  cotr^igtm 
oompanie,  coneapuair  cooxueaoir,  con- 


noinanee  koon^ssance,  eorpt  cdr,  eogtd 
k<St€,  eousteau  koote6,  ootutera  oootera» 
ereape  crtfpe,  erespelus  ki^peln,  aMV- 
oreiiU  curoreUie. 

Jkbuotu  doaoona,  damanderouM  de- 
mannderoons,  ditnealer  dem^er,  de^ 
n&wur  dinner,  deanovint  d^ooet^ 
deapouiUez  depoolliez,  diet  deet,  diammr 
deener,  doigia  doi,  doubU  doote,  d&am 
dotf. 

EnfanU  an&imfl,  anaeigtuimt  ans^ 
neeaunt,  maeignent  ana^niei,  FmUnda 
iantan,  m'antortiUer  mantoiteeUier, 
aaehorthea  ^korahd^  eaeotidukr^  6owm* 
dweere,  eTeacariate  d^karlato,  taaeriprmjf 
l^oreer^,  aaemar  6qiiier,  d^aagard  dijgar, 
ddgart  (before  a  Towel},  M^ortf  egiu^ 
m*eagratigneg  mdgrateeniez,  eaguiera 
egniere,  Veaguiaer  l^ga-yier,  aagmUaa 
erallies,  VeaguUletta  Mgeelli^te,  aaiUu» 
iftbs,  eakignm  ^oni^  faamarmada  Itee- 
r6de^  tFaapt^rgnar  difpamier,  aapatMaa 
tfpdlle,  4apmgU  tfpoeagle,  Vaapim^9n§ 
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lepeenglertf,  $9prit  espreet,  «t<  d,  g^$t' 
tant  ketamif  esUs  tfte,  estiez  ^tiez, 
Putomaeh  lestomak,  etirilier  tftreelier, 
Feiturffson  Utmgeoiif  Fettup  letwee, 
uveiilie  tfaeUi^e,  esuentail  eYantaily 
msxcHsern  mescuzer^. 

Fagots  fagos,  faiUent  falliet,  fait 
Ui,  faite  iiiy  fauldra  f6dra,  faut-il 
f6-tee,  fmeitres  fenetres,  feretB  i6r€^ 
feUe  feellie,  JUUul  feellieul,  JUleuU 
feellieuley  jUz  feez,  fondemmta  foon- 
demaiu,  FnmqoU  Fraiincez,  fruUt 
ttweetffuMtaine  {dime, 

QaiOard  galliard,  gands  ^xaiAtgauehe 
gdshe,  ffmtilhomme  ianteeUioomme 
fenouiXt  genooe,  goutt  goot. 

HabiUe  abeelid,  nChabiUer  mabeeUier, 
hatUz  h&td,  hauUe  h6t,  heure  eur, 
hurtoir  eraoir,  homme  oomme,  hormeur 
oonneor,  houppe  hoope,  huid  weet^ 
rhuu  luee,  humaint  tduhs,  humbU$ 
Tmble,  humiliU  Tmeeleeti. 

U^ieeluy  deecelwee,  qt^iU  kee. 

/(MtM  Christ  lesu-kreet,  ie^ai«vioyds. 

Liet  leet,  &>m|^9  loon. 

MadamoiMlU  madmoyzelle,  mam  min, 
maw<r0iM0,  m^tresse,  maluaite  mdod^ze, 
man«A«0»i  mannflhooxi,  maraff^r^m&ratre, 
meilleur  m^llienr,  meitte*  meete,  melon- 
eholie  melankolie,  merveilh  meruellie, 
mHm$  m^me,  mstsmS,  monstm  moontr^, 
m/orfondt  morfoons,  moueheoir  mooahoir^ 
numiUer  moolier,  moulty  moo. 

NeantmaingB    neauiinoinB,     nepviu 


nom  noon,  nottre  ndtre,  nomteauti  noo- 
Te6t6,  nuiet  nweet,  n*out  n6imt. 

Obmetona  ometoons,  oeillad4e»  enl- 
liad^,  €Mi9rM  enure,  ettes  6t6, 

Farapets  parap^,  parwm  ponire, 
pa9t$  p4te,  p0ignee  pinide,  peignet  pinies, 
peufneoir  pinioir,  peignet  pdniez,  pUdSf 
pie,  piaist  -pUt^pleu  pin,  plmtott  plnt6y 
poietrine  poitreene,  poignarda  ponian, 
poignet  poniet,  pauldreuz  poodrens, 
pour  poor,  preates  prates,  presti  pr^ 
proehains  proslunfl,  propiciatum  pro- 
peeeeeaaseeon,  .f)«MM/flM«9  B€6moBfpwU» 
tant  pneessannt. 

Quatrains  kadruu. 

Fascoustrsa  racootrez,  nsceu  rem, 
rsndt  ran,  rsssomfort  r6oomfor,  respanes 
reponse,  respondre  rtfpoondre,  rhsums 
mme,  rideaulx  reedeo,  rognez  rooni6, 
r€tnds  roona,  rotmarin  roomarin,  ropaulx 
Toj6sj  rubends  mban. 

Sans  sanns,  aainet  sint,  saints  sinte, 
saints  sinz,  «a«/«  sfde,  sauusgarde  sone- 
garde,  tpaw  86,  seconds  Bego6n,  MtVA« 
8dshe,  «^^  set,  fo^ur  senr,  fo^r  soo^ 
spiritttsls  ipeercetn^. 

Tailkur  tallieur,  tant  tann,  tantost 
tannt6t  tempi,  t^n  tans,  tests  t^te,^  ^o«< 
t6t,  ^oii«A«  tooshe,  tousiours  tooioor, 
tout  too,  <ot#^««  toote. 

Fy»i«  oonze. 

Veoir  yoir,  v«>y  Toy,  verdt  Tera,  «M<»r 
T^ieer,  i;«ff^u  y6ta,  veu  ju,  veulx  yenz, 
vey  yee,  rt^e  yeese,  W«<«  yette  [yeete  F], 
vif^MiMn^  yeetemant,  voua  yoo. 


senen,  f»*0<<  nd,  niepoe  niese,  fUMiM^  neo, 

At  the  close  of  the  xvmth  century  Sir  William  Jones  (Works 
1799,  4to,  i,  176)  supposes  an  Englishman  of  the  time  to,  represent 
''his  pronunciation,  good  or  bad,"  of  French,  in  the  following 
manner,  which  he  says  is  ^*  more  resembling  the  dialect  of  savages 
than  that  of  a  polished  nation."  It  is  from  an  imitation  of  Horace 
by  Malherbe. 

Law  more  aw  day  reegyewn  aw  nool  otmh  parellyuh, 

Onne  aw  bo  law  preeay : 
Law  crooeUynh  kellay  snh  bonshnh  lays  orellynh, 

Ay  noo  layanh  ereeay. 
Lnh  poyre  ong  saw  cawbiawn  oo  Inh  ehomuh  loh  conyrnh 

Ay  loozyet  aw  say  Iwaw, 
Ay  law  gawranh  kee  yelly  6  bawryayruh  dyoo  Looyrnh 

Kong  dayfong  paw  no  rwaw ! 

The  interpretation  may  be  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  reader,  and 
the  orthography  may  be  compared  to  the  following  English-French 
and  French  English,  in  Punch's  Alphabet  of  25  Sept.,  1869. 

M  ay  oon  Mossoo  kee  ponx  Iweemaym  tray 

Bowkoo  ploo  bong-regardong  ker  yraymong  flay  I 

N  iz  6  NingUcheman !  BosMf  I !  Ohai'  I 

Mflor !  Dam !  Comme  U  tonme  np  son  Nose !  0  maie  aie !  I 
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Since  the  above  pages  were  in  type,  I  have  been  fsiyouTed  by  Mr. 
Payne  with  a  fall  transcript  of  that  part  of  the  Mag.  Coll.  Oxford 
MS.  No.  188,  (saprii  p.  309,  n.  1),  which  contains  the  98  mleB  for 
French  spelling,  partially  cited  by  M.  F.  Gtenin  in  his  Preface  to  the 
French  Govemment  reprint  of  Palsgrave.  This  MS.  is  of  the  xv  th 
century,  but  the  roles  appear  to  have  been  mnch  older.  They  in- 
cidentally touch  upon  pronunciation,  and  it  is  only  those  portions  of 
them  which  need  here  be  cited.     The  numbers  refer  to  the  rules. 


E. 

**l,  Diodo  gallica  dictata  habeni 
primam  sillabam  yel  mediam  in  £• 
stricto  ore  pronunciatam,  requirit  hanc 
literam  I.,  ante  £.  yerbi  gratia  bien. 
chien.  rien.  piere.  miere.  et  aimilia." 
Here  is  a  distinct  reoognition  of  a 
^'doee  «,"  and  the  examples  identify 
the  Bounds  in  pire^  m^0,  now  open,  but 
dose  according  to  the  orthoepiBts  of 
the  xYi  th  centory,  with  the  vowel  in 
bieny  ehien,  riettf  which  therefore  tends 
to  confirm  the  opinion  expressed  above 
p.  829,  that  en  was  not  then,  nasalized 
in  the  modem  sense.  "2.  Qnando- 
cumqne  hec  nocalis.  E.  ^ronnndatur 
acnte  per  se  stare  debet  sme  hnios  .1. 
prooessione  yerbi  gratia  .beuez.  tenez* 
lessez."  As  each  example  has  two 
syllables  in  e,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  rale  applies  to  one  or  botn 
and  hence  to  unaerstand  the  meaninjg^ 
of  **  acnte  e,*'  The  last  e  in  each  is 
generally  regarded  as  '*  masculine," 
but  tiie  first  in  **  benez,  tenez,"  was  the 
the  *<  feminine"  and  in  ^^lessez"  the 
''open"  according  to  other  writers. 
^OT  is  this  obscurity  much  lightened 
by  the  following  rules :  '*  3.  Quamvis  E. 
in  prindpio  alicuius  sillabe  acute  pro- 
nundatur  in  fine  anterioris  siUabe  I. 
bene  potest  preponi  yt  hies,  priez.  lez. 
affiez  &c."  JEere  if  ^tM  =  biais,  we 
have  the  same  mixture  of  masculine 
and  open  e  as  before.  The  two  next 
rules  seem  to  call  the  "  feminine  «," 
that  is,  the  modern  e  mute,  a  '*  full  e." 
**4.  Quandocumque  adiectiuum  fieme- 
nini  generis  terminat  in  .E.  plene  pro- 
nunciata  geminabit  ee.  yt  tres  honouree 
dame.  o.  Quamyis  adiectiuum  mas- 
culini  generis  terminet  [in  P]  £  plene 
pronunciatum  non  geminabit  .£.  yt 
treshonoure  sire  nisi  ad  differenciam 
vne   Gomitee   anglicd   a  shire.     Yn 

comite  anglioe  a  counto 6. 

Quamris  adiectiuum  masctalini  generis 
non  terminet  in  E.  Yt  yn  homme 
yient.  homme  adiectiuum  tamen  femi* 
nini  generis  tominabit  in  simplid  cum 


se  implere  [P]  pronnndatnr  yt  meinte 
femme  yne  femme."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  0  feminine  was  fully  pro* 
nounoed,  but  how  far  it  differed  from 
the  0  '*  stricto  ore,"  and  0  *<  acnte  pro- 
nunciatum," it  is  not  possible  to  didt 
from  these  curt  remarks.  It  is  observ- 
able that  00  and  0  are  noted  as  indifferent 
spellings  in  certain  words  now  having 
the  '*  muto-gutfenml  0."  "  8.  Item  ille 
siUabe.  ie,  ce.  ieo.  ceo.  indifferenter 
possunt  Bcribi  cum  oeo  vd  oe  sine  o." 

S. 
'*12.  Omnia  Bubstantiuaterminanda 
per  sonum  .8.  debent  scribi  cum  .8.  vt 
signurs  lordes.  dames  ladyes."  This 
plural  0  was  therefore  audible,  but  the 
writer  immediately  proceeds  to  point 
out  numerous  exceptions  where  s^pfbs 
written  for  «,  as  13.  in  ffent,  plural 
^0nts  or  ffenttj  14.  viJUz,  15.  or  x  tat  8 
in  dettx  loialx,  16.  or  the  common  con- 
kaction  9  for  m  in  no9  enow,  17.  in 
no0  vos  from  no0t0r  venter ^  either  s  or  s 
may  be  used.  In  all  these  cases  it 
would  however  appear  that  (s)  was 
actually  heard,  and  if  any  meaning  is 
to  be  attached  to  '*  aspiration "  we 
must  suppose  that  an  (s)  was  sounded 
in  the  lollowing  case :  'M8.  **Item 
(quandocumque  ali<]ua  sillaba  pronun- 
ciatur  cum  aspiracione  ilia  sillaoa  debet 
scribi  cum  s.  et  t  loco  aspiradone  verbi 
gratia  est  fest  pleist.*'  The  next  is 
obscure.  "19.  Item  d  .d.  scribitnr 
post  .B.  et  .M.  immediate  sequitur  d. 
potest  mutari  in  s."  In  21.  93.  and 
94.  we  find  s  mute  in  JUmet^  dureamu^ 
maruUumet,  and  probably  by  96.  infeisi 
tmutj  and  posdbly  also  in :  **  73.  Item 
in  verbis  presentis  et  preterit!  temporom 
scribetor.  st.  a  pres  I  e.  o.  v.  com  ba^- 
tiste  fist  est  test  lust  &c.,"  though  thia 
partially  dashes  with  18. 

TT  after  L,  M,  N. 

'<23.  Item  quandocumoue  hec  liteta 

1.  ponitur  post  A.  £.  et  O.  n  aliqnod, 

consonans  post  1.  sequitur  1.  quasi  t. 

debet  pronondari  verbi  gratia,  malme 
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mi  soule.  loialment  bel  oompaigneoan." 
This  does  not  mean  that  al,  was  pro- 
nounced (ay),  but  that  it  was  pro- 
nounced as  au  was  pronounced,  and  Ihis 
may  hare  been  (ao)  as  in  Meigret  or 
(00)  as  in  other  orthoepists  of  the  six- 
teenth centory.  With  this  role,  and 
not  with  S,  we  most  connect :  '*  67. 
Item  aliquando  s.  scribitur  et  Tsonabitur 
cum  ascun  sonabitur  acun,**  aucun  ?  as 
Jf .  G6nin  transcribes.  "  36.  Item  iste 
sillabe  seu  dicciones  quant  grant  De- 
mandant sachant  et  huiusmodi  debent 
scribi  cum  simplici  .n.  sine  .v.  sed  in 
TOonunciatione  debet  .t.  proferri  &c." 
This  can  scarcely  mean  that  an  was 
pronounced  as  if  written  aun  with  au 
in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  last  rule 
cited.  It  must  allude  to  that  pro- 
nunciation of  an  as  Taun)  to  which 
PalsgraTe  refers  and  wmch  introduced 
an  &gUsh  (aun),  supr^  p.  826,  col.  1, 
and  therefore  confirms  the  older  Eng- 
lish accounts. 

Oy  and  E. 

'<26.  Item  moy.  toy.  soy.  possnnt 
scribi  cum  e.  Tel  o.  per  y.  vel  I  in- 
differenter.—  58.  Item  in  accusatiuo 
singolari  scribetur  me  in  reliquis  casibus 
moy."  This,  together  with  Barcle/s 
names  of  the  letters,  p.  805,  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  curious  passage  from 
SyMus,  p.  824. 

Pinal  Consonants. 
''  27  Item  quandocumque  ali^ua 
dictio  incipiens  a  consonante  seqmtur 
aliquam  diccionem  terminantem  in  con- 
sonante in  racionibns  pendentibus  [in 
connected  phrases]  consonans  interioris 
dicdonis  potest  scribi.  Sed  in  pro- 
nnnciacione  non  proferri  yt  a  pres 
manger  debet  sonari  a  pre  manger. — 
29.  Item  1.  M.  N.  R.  T.  C.  K.  quam- 
TiB  consonans  subsequitur  bene  possunt 
sonari  per  se  tcI  per  mutacionem  litere." 
Does  tnis  mtttation  refer  to  the  follow- 
ing P  "  51.  Item  scias  quod  hec 
litere  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  N.  P.  S.  et 
T.  Debent  mutari  in  sono  in  strictura 
c.  ante  uocalem  yt  clerici.  clers  et  debet 
in  gallico  clers  rudi  homines  ruds 
hommes  et  debet  sonari  ruz  hommes. 
bones  dames  debent  bon  dames  et 
tunc  .u.  sonari  solempne  yy&  hounte 
Piomme  P]  loeet  Tis  homme  et  sic  De 
alijs. — 52.  Item  quando  ista  diccio 
graunt  sight  magnitudinem  adjungitnr 
cum  feminino  genere  ita  Tt  e  sit  sequens 


t.  mutatur  in  D.  yt  grande  dame  grande 
charge."  Obserye  this  xyth  centory 
use  of  English  aiffht  for  great^  as  an 
adjectiye. — "53.  Item  quando  grant 
amungitur  masculino  generi  yt  grant 
seignour  yt  quando  signat  confessionem 
non  mutabitur  t.  in  D.  quamuis  £. 
sequitur  yt  iay  grante." 

GN. 

"  89.  Item  quandocmnque  hec  liiera 
.n.  scribitur  immediate  post  g.  quamuis 
Sonet  ante  g.  non  debet  immediate 
prescribi  yt  signifiant  &c. — 40.  Item  si 
•n.  sonat  g.  et  non  subsequitur  bene 
potest  A  immediate  prescribi. — 41. 
Item  seignour  ton  seignour  son  seignour. 
-—92.  Item  quandocumque  .n.  sequitur 
I  in  media  diccione  in  muersis  sulabis 
g  debet  interponi  yt  certai^ement  be- 
nignement  &€.  sed  g  non  debet  sonari." 
All  these  seem  to  refer  awkwardly  and 
obscurely  to  (nj). 

GU,  QTJ. 
**  46.  Item  qi  qe  quant  consueuerunt 
scribi  per  k  sedapud  modemos  mutator 
k.  in  q.  concoraent  cum  latino  I  k. 
non  reperitor  in  qd  qd'  quis  sed  I. — 
54.  Item  posr  G.  yel  £.  quamuis  y 
scribator  non  debet  sonari  yt  qoatre 
guerre.    Debent  sonari  qatre  gerre." 

Words  Like  and  Unlike. 
"  50.  Item  diuersitas  stricture  facit 
Differentiam  aliquam  quamuis  in  yoce 
sint  consimiles  yerbi  gratia  ciel  seel 
seal  celee  ceele  coy  quoy  moal  moel 
cerf  serf  teindre.  tenir  attendre  [G^nin 
has:  teindre  tendre  tenir  attendrel 
esteant  esteyant  aymer  amer  foail  fel 
stal  [G6nin :  feal]  yeele  yiel  yeile  yeile 
yille  yill'  [G6nin :  yeele  yiel  yeile  yille 
yiUl  brahel  breele  erde  herde  euerde 
essil  huissel  assel  nief  neif  suef  noefTG^  - 
nin:  soef]  boaile.  baile  bale  balee  utter 
litere  fomier  forer  forier  rastel  rastuer 
mesure  meseire  piel  peel  berziz  berzi 
grisil  greele  grele  tonne  towne  neym 
neyn."  The  transcript  was  made  by 
Mr.  Parker  of  Oxford,  but  the  proof 
has  not  been  read  by  the  origmal; 
G6nin  certainly  often  corrected  as  he 
edited ;  here  tne  transcript  is  strictly 
followed. — ''86.  Item  habetur  diuersitas 
inter  apprendre  prendre  et  reprendre 
oez  oeps  yys  et  huys  kunyl  et  kenil. 
— 90.  Item  habetur  diuersitas  inter 
estreym  straws  et  estreyn  hansel. — 91. 
Item  inter  daym  et  dayn." 


These  seem  to  be  all  the  passages  bearing  upon  the  present  dis- 
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cnsaion.  They  are  not  ntunerons,  nor  very  important^  nor  always 
Tery  intelligible,  but  they  seem  all  to  point  to  such  a  preyious  state 
of  pronunciation  of  French,  as  our  English  experience  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  might  have  preceded  that  of  the  zyi  th  century  as  so 
impeidfectly  colligible  from  the  writings  of  contemporary  orthoepists. 
It  shoidd  also  be  mentioned  that  the  Claudius  Holyhand  whose 
French  LitUlton  is  described  on  p.  227,  note,  under  date  1609,  is 
called  JTb/^iiani  in  a  previous  edition  of  the  same  book,  dated  1566, 
in  the  British  Museum.  This  is  3  years  before  Hart's  book,  and  as 
this  older  edition  also  contains  the  passage  cited  supr^  p.  228,  note, 
saying  that  the  English  seem  to  Frenchmen  to  call  their  u  like  you^ 
and  to  name  q  kiou,  whereas  the  Frenchmen  pronounce  like  the 
Scotch  u  in  gudj  while  Hart  gives  iu  as  the  English  sound,  and 
identifies  it  with  the  Scotch  and  French  vowels  (see  especially  p.  796, 
note,  col.  1,  [88]) — we  are  again  led  into  uncertainty  as  to  the 
sound  that  Hart  really  meant,  and  to  consider  that  the  (iu)  sound, 
though  acknowledged  by  no  orthoepist  before  Wilkins,  may  have 
penetrated  into  good  society  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Again,  the 
confusion  of  speUing  in  Molybajid  and  ^Z/t*band,  reminds  us  of 
Salesbury's  identification  of  holy  and  holly  (suprk  p.  779, 1.  2  from 
bottom).  And  lastly  it  should  be  mentioned  that  this  name  is  but 
a  translation,  and  that  the  author's  real  name,  as  he  writes  it  else- 
where, is  Desainliens  (under  which  his  works  are  entered  in  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue)  being  the  same  as  Li  vet's  de  Saint-lien, 
or  k  Santo  Yiaculo  (supr^  p.  33,  1.  8  from  bottom).  The  Latin 
work  there  cited  is  not  in  the  British  Museum,  but  as  its  date  is 
1580,  and  the  1566  edition  of  the  French  Littelton  there  preserved 
does  not  differ  sensibly  from  that  of  1609  here  quoted,  this  occa- 
sions no  incompleteness  in  the  present  collections  from  French 
Orthoepists  of  the  xvith  century. 

§  4.    William  Bullokat^s  Phonetic  Writing y  1580,  and  the 
Pronunciation  of  Latin  in  the  xvi  th  Century, 

Bullokar  concludes  his  Booh  at  Larpe  with  a  prose  chapter  be- 
tween two  poetical  ones.  The  poetry  is  so  bad  that  the  reader  will 
be  glad  to  pass  it  over.  The  prose  contains  a  littie  informatioin 
amidst  an  overpowering  cloud  of  words ;  and  as  a  lengthened  speci- 
men of  this  important  contribution  to  the  phonetic  writing  of  llie 
XVI  th  century  is  indispensable,  I  shall  tran^terate  his  Chapter  13. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  doing  so.  Long  a,  «,  y,  o  are  lengthened 
by  accents  thus  d,  i^  ^,  6  when  they  apparently  mean  (aa,  ee,  w, 
oo),  and  i  is  said  to  be  lengthened  by  doubling  as  »y,  yi^  when  H 
would  also  be  (tt)  according  to  the  only  legitimate  conclusion  at 
which  I  could  arrive  in  treating  of  BuUokar's  pronunciation  of  this 
sound,  pp.  114,  817,  note.  The  mention  of  this  combination  ty,  yi, 
which  amounts  to  a  reduplication  of  f,  although  I  have  not  found  any 
instance  in  which  it  had  been  used  by  Bullokar,  and  the  constant 
omission  of  any  distinction  between  long  and  short  ^  confiirm  the 
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foimer  theory  that  he  called  long  %  {it).  In  the  present  transcript 
only  such  vowels  are  marked  long  as  BuUokar  has  actually  so 
marked,  or  indicated  hy  rule,  as  (uu,  yy).  Bullokar's  doubled 
consonants,  though  certainly  pronounced  single,  have  also  been 
retained.  BuUokar  has  also  a  sign  like  Greek  ^  which  he  uses  for 
both  »  and  s,  but  which  he  identifies  with  «.  It  will  be  trans- 
literated (s)  or  (s)  according  to  circumstances.  Bullokar's  gram- 
matical ''pricks  and  strikes"  are  entirely  omitted.  They  have  no 
relation  to  the  sound,  and  are  quite  valueless  in  themselves, 
although  he  laid  great  store  by  them.  On  the  other  hand  I  have 
introduced  the  accent  mark,  for  which  he  has  no  sign.  The  title 
of  the  chapter  is  left  in  ordinary  spelling. 

^    The  12.  Chapter. 

Sheweth  the  Yse  of  this  amendment,  by  matter  in  prose 
with  the  same  ortography,  conteining  arguments  for 
the  premisses. 

Hiir-m  iz  sheu'ed  an  ek'sersMZ  of  dhe  amend'ed  ortog*raf»biifoor 
sheu'ed,  and  dhe  yys  of  dhe  priks,  strnks,  and  noots,  for  devitd'tq 
of  sil-lab'lz  akord'tq  tuu  dhe  ryylz  biifoor*  sheu'ed.  Wheer-tn  iz 
tuu  bii  noot'ed,  dhat  no  art,  ek'sersnz,  miks'ty3rr,  srens,  or  okkyy- 
pas'ion,  what-soever,  iz  inklyyd'ed  in  oon  thtq  oon*lt :  but  nath 
»n  tt  severa'l  dtsttqk'stonz  el'ements,  prth'sip'lz,  or  dev»z*ionz,  bf 
dhe  whttsh  dhe  saam  kum'eth  tuu  h»z  per*fet  yys.  And  bikauz* 
dhe  stq'g'l  devtz*ibnz  for  iiqltish  spiitsh,  aar  at  dhis  dai  so  unper*- 
fetlt  p»k*tyyTed,  b*  dhe  el'ements  (whttsh  wii  ka'l  let'terz)  pro- 
vtVd'ed  for  dhe  saam  (az  mai  appiir*  plaiu'lt  th  dh»s  foormer 
treet'is)  li  nav  set  iaxth.  dht's  wurk  for  dhe  amend'ment  of  dhe 
saam :  whttsh  li  Hoop  wtl  bii  taa'k'n  in  gud  part  akkord'tq  tuu 
mt  meen'tq :  for  dhat,  dhat  it  sha'l  sav  tshardzh'ez  in  dhe  elder 
sort,  and  sav  greet  ttVm  in  dhe  juth,  tuu  dhe  greet  komod'ft* 
of  a'l  estaats*,  im*tuu  whuum  tt  tz  nes'esart,  dhat  dheer  bii  a 
knoou'ledzh  of  dheir  dyy'tt,  un-tuu  God  tshiif'lt,  and  dhen  dheir 
dyytt  oon  tuu  an  udh'^r :  in  knoou'tq  of  whttsh  dyy*tt  konstst'eth 
dhe  Hap't  estaat*  of  manz  Ittf :  for  tg'uorans  kauz'eth  man't  tuu 
goo  uut  of  dhe  wai,  and  dhat  of  a'l  estaats-,  th  whuum  tg'norans 
duuth  rest:  wheer-bt  GK>d  tz  greet'lt  dtis'pleez'ed,  dhe  kom'on 
kwt'etnes  of  men  Hind'ered:  greet,  komon  welths  devttd'ed, 
madzh'tstraats  dtis-obered,  and  tnfertorz  despttz'ed:  prtvat  gain 
and  eez  sowht  and  dheer-bt  a  kom*on  wo  wrowht. 

And  az  dhe  dzhudzh'ment  of  dhe  kom'on  welth  and  wo,  duuth 
not  It  th  prtvat  per'sonz,  (and  spes*tia'llt  of  dhe  tnfer*tbr  sort,)  jet 
owht  dheer  tuu  bii  tii  evert  oon  a  kaar  of  Ht'z  dyy*tt,  dhat  His 
prtvat  Ittf  bii  not  konixart  tuu  dhe  kom'on  kwt'etnes,  and  welth 
of  a'l  men  dzhen*era'llt,  (and  spes'tia'Ilt  of  dhd  wel  mthd'ed  sort, 
whuu  aar  tuu  bii  boor'n  wtdha'l*  th  sum  respekts*  for  dheir  tg'no- 
zbus,  when  tt  reetsh'eth  not  tuu  dhe  guvtq  okkaz'ion  of  It't'k  offens* 
in  udh'er :  for  whuu  kan  wash  Ht'z  Handz  kleen  of  a'l  fa'lts? 

And  syyerlt  (th  m»  opth'ton)  az  feilts  nav  dheir  biigth'iq  of  dhe 
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ftirst  fa'l  of  Ad'am,  so  »z  dhe  saam  enkrees'ed  b»  tg*noraas :  dhowli 
snm  wuiild  ter^m  it  tua  bii  dhe  mudh'er  of  god'ltnes :  for  «f  men 
weer  not  ig'norant,  but  did  knoou  wheer-tn  tryj  felis'itt  dtd 
konstst,  dbei  wuuld  not  fal  tn'tuu  boo  man'*  er'orz,  tun  dia-kwi'et 
dheir  mtVndz,  and  enda'n'dzher  dheir  bod*«Vz  for  tran'srtoit  thi'qz, 
and  Bum'ttVmz  for  Ter'«  trtf''lz.  But  sum  wil  sai,  a'l  thtqz  m  dhw 
wor'ld  aar  tran'sitor^  whitsh  It  wtl  konfes*,  az  tuutah-iq  a'l 
kree*tyyrz  and  ek'sersttzez  in  dbe  saam. 

Jet  dhe  gtft  of  spiitsh  and  wrut*tq  «z  ItVk'ltest  tun  konttn'jy 
With  dhe  last,  az  loq  az  dheer  iz  an*t  bii*t<]^  of  man :  and  for  dhat, 
ft  iz  dhe  spes'i'a'l  gtft  of  God,  wheer-b*  wii  bii  thstrukt'ed  of  uur 
dyy'ttz  from  tnm  tuu  t»Vm,  booth  nuu,  Hay  biin,  and  sha'l  bii  az 
loq  az  dheer  iz  an*»  bii'iq  of  man,  let  us  yyz  dhe  saam  in  dhe 
per-fetest  yys,  for  eez,  prof-it,  and  kontm-yyans,  whttsh  dhis 
amend*ment  wil  peifooVm  tin  iiqitsh  spiitsh,  and  Hm*dereth  not 
dhe  reed'tq  and  wrttt-«q  of  udh'er  laq-gadzhez  :  for  JR  Hav  left  nut 
no  let'ter  biifoor  in  yys.  And  dhowh  wii  duu  sum-what  var-*  from 
udh'er  nas'tbnz  in  dhe  naam'tq  of  sum  let'terz,  (spes'ta'llt  wheer 
wii  Hav  dtf'fenq  suundz  tn  vois,)  jet  dheer  iz  no  fa'lt  in  ft,  as  loq 
az  wii  yyz  naamz  agrii'tq  tuu  uur  ooun  laq'gadzh :  and  in  udh*er 
laq'gadzhez,  let  us  yyz  naamz  akkord'f'q  tuu  dhe  suund  of  dhe  saam 
laq'gadzh,  dhat  wii  wuuld  leer'n,  tf  dhei  bii  proWtd'ed  of  sufts'tent 
let'terz :  and  if  dhe  ortog'rafi  for  dheir  laq'gadzh  bii  unper'fet,  whuu 
niid  tuu  bii  offend'ed,  if  wii  (for  spiid'i  lee'r'niq)  yyz  ftg'yyrz  and 
naamz  of  let'terz,  akkord'iq  tuu  dhe  suundz  of  dheir  spiitsh. 

Dhe  Lat'in  mai  remain*  az  it  duuth,  bikauz*  it  iz  yyz-ed  in  so 
man'i  kun-triiz,  and  dhat  buuks  print'ed  in  liq'land  mai  bii  yyz'ed 
in  udh'er  kun'triz,  and  liik-wiiz  dhe  print'iq  in  udh'er  kunixiiz, 
mai  bii  yyz'ed  mir :  but  if  a  teetsh'or  (for  dhe  eez  of  a  juq  iiq*ltsh 
lee'r'nor  of  dhe  Lat'in)  duu  ad  dhe  striik  tuu  e.  g.  i.  f;.^  bikauz'  of 
dheir  diyerz  seyera'l  suundz,  and  naam  th  az  it  weer  but  oon 
let'er,  az  th :  and  sal  dhat  :  u :  after  q  iz  sjypeT'fLyjxLs : '  and 
tsha'ndzh  :%:  for  :«:  so  suund 'ed  biitwiin'  twuu  vuu'elz,  whuu 
kuuld  dzhust'li  fund  fa'lt  with-a'l?  when  dhe  Lat'in  iz  so  suund'ed 
bi  us  iiq'lish :  whitsh  unper'fetnes  must  bii  maad  plain  bi  oon  wai 
or  udh'er  tuu  a  lee'r'nor  and  must  bii  duunn  eidh'er  bi  per'fet 
fig'yyr  of  per'fet  naam  agrii'iq  tu  mz  suund  in  a  word,  or  bi  dub*'l 
naam'iq  of  let'terz  dub'^l  suund'ed:  udh-erwiiz,  dhe  lee'r'nor 
must  of  neses'siti  leer'n  bi  root,  ges,  and  loq  yys :  az  uur  nas'ibn 
waz  driven  tu  duu  in  lee'r'niq  of  iiq-lish  spiitsh  whitsh  was 
Hard'er  tuu  bii  lee'r'ned  (dhowh  sdi  Had  dhe  suund  and  yys 
dheer-of  &om  niz  in'timsi)  dhan  dhe  Lat'in,  wheer-of  nii  un'derstuud 
never  a  word,  nor  skant  mi'ardd  an*i  word  dheer-of,  suund'ed  in 
a'l  Hiz  liif  biifoor* ;  dhe  rez*'n  neer-of  waz,  bikauz*  dhe  let'terz 
in  yys  for  Lat'in,  did  a'l'moost  fdr'nish  evert  severa'l  dtViz'ion  in 
dhe  saam  spiitsh :  ek8ep*tiq  dhe  dub''l  suund'ed  lett'erz  afoor-said: 

^  Bullokar  uses  if,  /,  v*  for  (b,  dzh,         '  Bullokar  writes  q  alone  for  ^  in 
v),  and  h  for  (dzh).    Italics  here  m-      the  sense  of  (kw)  or  rather  (ktr). 
dioate  oraioary  spelling. 
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whftsh  dub*'l  and  treb*'!  saxmd'tq  (no  duut)  gryy^  btkorrap'tiq 
dlie  saam  from  tfVm  tun  turn,  b»  ndher  nas't onz,  or  hi  dhe  Lat'tinz 
dhemselyz*  mtq'g'led  wttli  iith:er  nas'ibnz :  for  {It  suppooz*)  dhe 
/tal'fian  duuth  not  at  dhts  dai  maak  :  i :  a  kon'sonant  bufoor  an*f 
vun'ely  and  giiv  nn'tan  tt  dhe  sunnd  of  :dzh:  az  wii  iiq*ltah  dun 
a'l'waiz  in  dhat  plas ;  but  maak*eth  it  a  stl'lab'l  of  tt-self,  az  in 
dhifl  word  liaeoh:  of  thrii  sil'lab'lz  in  Lat'in:  iaeolnu  of  foou'r 
fidl'lab'lz  ;  and  wii  iiq'ltsh  sai,  dzhak'ob :  of  twuu  stl'lab'lz, 
dzhakob'us  of  thrii  stl'lab'lz ;  and  m  miir  iiq*Ush :  Dzhaamz  :  of 
oon  sil'lab'l ;  dhe  /tal'tan  a'l'so  for  dhe  suund  of  uur  :  dzh :  wrtVt'eth 
yt :  whttah  «z  not  yyz'ed  m  dhe  Lat'tn  but  :p:  oon'lt  for  dhooz 
twuTi  saundz  of  ^g,  and,  dzh :  or,  t,  biifoor*  a,  o,  u,  and  sam*ttVm 
biifoor*  ,^  in  Lat'tn :  bt  whttsh  wii  mai  a'l'so  ges,  dhat  ,0,  in  Lat*m 
at  dhe  biig^n*tq  Had  dhe  saiind  of  ,k,  oon'lt,  for  dhat,  dhat  dhe 
Lat'tn  Ha&  dhe  sunnd  of  :k:  and  noo  udh'er  let'ter  jidd'ed  dhat 
suxtnd,  but  ^e,  oon'li  in  dhe  Lat'tn :  ekssept*  zpt:  suplt'ed  dhe  mum 
sum  tttm :  for  dhe  Lat'tn  reseiv '  not  yk,  in*tuu  dhe  num*ber  of  dheir 
let'terz.  And  for  dhe  Hts't'q  Buund  of  ,<;,  (thownt  radh'er  tuu  bii 
krept  tn  bt  ltt*'l  and  ltt''l)  dhe  Lattn  was  sufts'ientlt  proyttd-ed  bt 
dheir  let'er ,«,  whuuz  suund  wii  iiq'ltsh  duu  moost  tttmz  tn  dhe 
Lat'tn,  and  tn  uur  o'ld  ortog'raft,  yyz  in  dhe  suund  of  ,z,  when  ,«, 
kum'eth  biitwiin*  twuu  yuu'elz :  whttsh  ,s,  tz  thowht  tu  bii  no 
Lat'tn  let'ter :  and  dheer-foor  tt  mai  bii  thowht  dhat  dhe  Lat'tn 
rint'lt  suund'ed  dtd  not  jiild  so  groon'tq  a  suund  tn  dheir  hts't'q 
suund  of :«. 

And  for  uur  thrii  suundz  yyz-ed  in  ,v,  dhe  Frentsh  duu  at  dhts 
dai  yyz  oon*lt  twuu  un*tuu  tt :  dhat  tz,  dhe  suund  agrii'tq  tuu  Htz 
o'ld  and  konttn-yyed  naam,  and  dhe  suund  of  dhe  kon'sonant  ,9, 
wheer-bt  wii  mai  a'l'so  ges,  dhat  dhe  Lat'tn  at  dhe  biigtn'tq  yyzed 
,Vf  for  dhe  suund  of  dhe  kon'sonant :  and  yyz'ed  :u:  for  dhe  sound 
of  dhe  vuu'el. 

But  Huu-Boever  dub*'l  or  treb*'l  suund'tq  of  let'erz  kaam  th : 
wht  tz  tt  not  lau'fiil  tuu  enkrees'  let'terz  and  ftg'yyrz,  when  suundz 
tn  spiitsh  aar  enkrees'ed  ?  for  spiitsh  waz  kauz  of  let'terz :  dhe 
whttsh  whuu-soever  first  thvent'ed,  nii  Had  a  regard  tuu  dhe 
dtYtz'tbnz  dhat  mt'nt  bii  maad  in  dhe  vois,  and  waz  wtl'tq  tuu 
proYtVd'  for  evert  of  dhem,  az  wel  az  for  oon,  or  sum  of  dhem : 
and  tf  (stns  dhat  tttm)  dhe  suundz  in  yois  nay  biin  fuimd  tuu  bii 
man't  moo  and  dtyerz,  amoq'  sum  udh'er  pii*p'l,  wht  shuuld  not 
let'terz  bii  aksept'ed,  tuu  fur-ntsh  dhat  laq-gadzh  whttsh  tz  prop*'r 
tuu  a  god'lt  and  stytl  nas'tbn  of  kontm'yya'l  guyer'nment,  az 
dhts  uur  nas'tbn  tz?  and  dhe  bet'er  tz,  and  ey'er  sha'l  bii  if  leer'ntiq 
(with  Godz  gras)  flurtsh  tn  dhe  saam:  dhe  gruund  of  whttsh 
lee'r^ntq,  and  dhe  yys  and  kontth'yyans  dheer-of  tz  let'terz,  dhe 

^  Bnllokar  writes  "gre'w,  thre'w."  11th  Chap,  he  marks  as  synonTpons 

He  represents  (ii)  hy  e',  and  (n)  hy  the  signs :  eV,  e'ei,  y,  n,  eV.    Hence 

T  or  u  with  a  small  semicircle  helow  his  gre'w,  threV  =  (gryy,  thiyy)  and 

which  may  he  indicated  hy   Italics,  hare  heen  so  transcrihed. 
Then    after   distinctly   referring   his 

simple  T  or  n  to  French  (yy),  in  his  *  Misprinted  (reseni). 

5i 
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un-per*fetii66  wheer-of  oy*6r-tiu7j  num*i  gad  wtts  at  dheir  biigni'tq 
and  waz  kaiiz  of  loq  Uim  lost  tn  dhem  dhat  spiidd  best. 

Dhe  Lat'in  waz  moost-eez**  tau  us  iiq'b'ah  tun  bii  leeVned  ftnt, 
biikauz*  of  zjg.  let'terz,  ziij.  or  ziiij.  weer  perfetl«  perfet,  agni*fq 
tn  naam  and  saund,  and  no  let'ter  mispla'sed,  Byy^eiAyyuBt  ^^ 
Buund'ed,  and  not  wnVt'n^  ekaept*  m  abreyias'tonz,  and  eksept*  bt 
miiB-yys  (az  1$  taak  it)  wii  iiq'ltaih  fluund'ed  tgnaru$  az  tqnarnu : 
magnus  az  maq*nuB.  A'l'so  Ugnum  az  Itg'nmn,  and  so  of  ndb'er 
wordz,  wheer  a  vuu'el  kaam  nekst  biifoor*  :  ^ :  in  oon  sil'lab'l,  and 
:n:  biigan*  an  udh-er  sil'lab'l  fol*oou«iq:  a'l'so  dhe  nn-per-fet 
let'terz  of  dab''l  or  treb'l  suund  in  Lat'tn,  nad  oon  of  dbooz 
suundz,  agrii'tq  tuu  dbe  naam  ot  dhem,  so  dheer  want'ed  but  Uv 
or  siks  ftg'yyrz  or  let'terz  tuu  fdr*nt8h  evert  several  drnz^ton  of 
dhe  vois  tn  dhe  Lat'th,  az  wii  iiq'ltsh  sannd  dhe  saam :  whrtah  bli 
dheeZy  c*  ^'  \  %  ^^^  (^^  ^^  suppooz'ed  radh*er  ab-yyz'ed  bt 
tsha'ndzh  of  tttm,  dhan  so  nn-ser*tein  at  dhe  biigth'tq,)  biiattds* 
dhi's,  dhe  Lat'tn  nath  dhe  aspttras'tbn  or  let*ter  (A)  ver-i  aiil'dnm 
aft'er  an*i  kon'sonant  in  oon  stl'lab'l,  and  dhat  aft'er  :^:  in  dhe 
Buund  of  :th:  oonlt  and  after  le:  in  dhe  suund  of  :k:  oon-lt,  and 
afb'er  :r:  in  dhe  suund  of  :r:  oon*lt,  in  a  feu  wordz  derttV^ed  from. 
dhe  griik  :  neidh*er  nath  dhe  Lat'tn  dhe  suund  of,  tsh.  iL  uu.  du 
dh.  w.  wh.  J,  (nor  dhe  suund  of  the  thrii  ha'lf  yuu-elz,  '1.  'm.  'n. 
in  dhe  per*fet  suund  of  iiq^ltiah  spiitsh)  neidh'er  in  stq.g'l  let*ter, 
8tl'lab%  nor  suund  tin  word :  a'l  whttsh  aar  vertkoin'on  m  iiq-l»h 
spiitsh. 

Wheer-for  dhe  Lat'tn  teetah'orz,  wtth  Lat'tn  ortog'raft,  did  not 
(nor  kuuld)  sufEtis'tentlt  ftimtiBh  iiq'ltsh  spiitsh  wtth  let'terz,  but 
patsh-ed  tt  up  az  wel  az  dhei  kuuld  (or  at  dhe  leest,  az  wel  az  dhei 
wuuld)  but  nothtq  per'fet  for  iiq'ltsh  spiitsh,  az  appiir'eth  bt  dhe 
foor-mer  tre&'tts,  so  dhat  of,  xxxvij.  sev*era*l  dtytz-tonz  in  vois 
for  iiq'ltsh  spiitsh,'  oon'lt  dheez  siks,  a.  h.  d.  /.  h.  x.  weer  per'fetls 
per'fet,  and  dheer-bt  xxxi  dtytz'tbnz  in  yois  unper'fetlt  fur*ntahed : 
wheer-of  sum  aar  ut'erlt  want'tq,  sum  dub*'l  or  treb*'l  suund'ed, 
and  sum  mis-naam'ed,  biisttd'  sum  mts-plaas'ed,  sum  wrM't'n,  and 
not  suund'ed,  and  sum  suund'ed  dhat  aar  not  wrtt-t'n.  Whrtsh 
un-per-fetnes  maad  dhe  nat'ty  iiq*lf  sh  tuu  spend  loq  turn  th  leeVntiq 
tuu  reed  and  wrttt  dhe  saam  (and  dhat  tshiif 'It  bt  root)  Hol*p'n  bt 
kontf'n'yya'l  ek'sersttz  biifoor*  Had  tn  Htz  eerz,  bt  Hii'anq 
udh'cr,  and  bt  Htz  ooun  yys  of  speek'tq  whttsh  nii  waz  &in 
tuu  leen  moor  untuu',  dban  tu  dhe  gttd'tq  of  dhe  o'ld  ortograft, 
so  far  un-per*fet  for  iiq'ltsh  spiitsh:  whttsh  Help  of  ek'sersttz 
biifoor'  sheu'ed  tn  dhe  nat'ty  iiq'ltsh,  dhe  stra'n'dzher  was 
ut'terlt  yoid  of,  biisttd'  sum  stra'ndzh  dtytz'tbnz  of  suundz  in 
yois  in  iiq-lish  spiitsh,  amoq*   stra'n'dzherz,  ut'terlt  un-yyz'ed: 

1  Bullokar's  37  letters  as  giTen  in  his  a  second  enumeration  he  adds  k^  pk^  r 

eleventh  chapter  will  be  found  snprii  p.  «  (k,  (  'r). 
37, 1.  19  from  bottom.    Several  of  hii 

letters  are  in  duplicate,  for  the  purpose  *  Bullokar's  signs  for  (s,  dsh,  dah, 

of  keeping  his  spelling  like  the  old,  and  n,  ▼)  respectiyely,  the  second  and  third 

making  (manges  chiefly  by  points.    In  being  the  same. 
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wliftah  katiz'ed  dhem  at  dlie  first  sist,  not  oon*lf  tun  kajst  dhe 
buok  awai*,  but  a'l'BO  tau  thfqk  and  sal,  dhat  uur  spiitsh  was 
so  ryyd  and  bar-barosy  dhat  it  waz  not  tun  bii  lee-med,  b«  wrift*«9 
or  prmt'tq :  wbitsh  dtspair*  man*f  of  uur  ooim  nas*ton  (wil'tq  tuu 
leePn)  dtd  fa'l  m'tuu :  for  dhe  moor  wfl'tq  nii  was  tuu  fol'oou  dhe 
naam  of  dhe  let*ter,  dhe  fiard'er-of  nii  waz,  from  dhe  tryy  suund  of 
dhe  word :  and  ad'tq  Hiir-untuu*  an  un-^pas'tent  and  un-dtskreet* 
teetsh'or,  man*i  gud  wtts  weer  over-throou'n  «n  dhe  biigtii'tq, 
whuu  (udh'erwtVz  mist  nav  gon  foo'r'ward,  not  oon'ltVn  reed'f'q 
and  witft'tq  dheir  nat'tv  hiq'gadzh,  but  a'l'so  (b«  dhe  abil'ftt  ol 
dheir  firiindz)  prosiid'ed  in  greet'er  duu'Vqz,  tuu  dheir  ooun  prof'ik 
and  stei  in  dhe  kom'on  welth  a'l'so :  of  whitsh  sort,  weer  dhe  jutb 
of  noo'b'l  blud,  and  sutsh  az  Had  par*ents  of  greet  abtl'itt :  whuu9 
parents  (throwh  tend'er  luv^)  kuuld  not  hard'lt  enfors'  dhem  tuu 
treed  dhat  pain'fcQ  maaz :  and  dhe  juth  fitnd'iq  ft  Hard,  and  dheer- 
bf  Had  noo  deltnt*  dheer-tn,  took  an*i  dhe  leest  okkaz'tbn  tuu  bii 
ok'kyypted  udh'erwtVz  wheer-b«  knoou'ledzh  waz  lak'tq  in  sutsh, 
tn  whuum  dhe  kom'on  welth  (for  dheir  abtl'ttt  and  kred'tt)  re- 
ku^V'red  moost,  and  sutsh  az  bt  a'l  reez-'n  mtnt  bii  Itnts  tuu  gttd 
udh'er,  and  steiz  tu  up-Ho'ld  udh*er,  Hay  biin  dnv'n  man'i  ttVma 
tuu  bii  gfVd'ed  b»  udh'er  dheir  far-thfer'torz  :  whuu  (for  neses'sit^' 
or  udher  okkaz'tbn)  man*i  tnmz  ab-yyz'  duu'tqz  pnV'at,  and  sum*- 
turn  pertain'tq  tuu  dhe  kom'on  welth,  wht'tsh  tz  tshiif'U'  maintein'cd 
bf  lee'r'niq  (Godz  gras  biifoor*  a'l  thtqz  preferred) :  whitsh 
leeVntq  in  dhe  tnfer'torz,  kauz-eth  dyy  obei'diens  toward*  dhe 
syyper'torz,  and  bii'tq  tn  dhe  syyper'torz  teecheth  dyy  guver'nment, 
and  frVna'Ui  teetsh'eth  a'l  estaats'  tu  Itv  in  oon  yynrti  of  dhe  estaat* 
of  dhe  kom'on  welth,  everi  estaat'  in  dheir  degni'  and  ka'l'iq, 
not  withuut'  dhe  parttk-yylar  prof'it,  ku;i'etnes,  and  saaf-gard  of 
evert  estaat' :  wheer-untuu'  if  1%  nave  ad-ed  an't  thtq  bt  dhis  mi 
amend'ment  of  ortog'raft,  for  dhe  yys  and  prof-tt  of  lecr'norz  and 
dhe  saam  aksept'ed  akkord'tqlt,  It  wil  not  oon*lt  spiid'ili  imprmt. 
dhe  Gram-ar,  but  a'l'so  put  mi  nelp'iq  Hand  untuu.  a  nes'essari 
Dik'stbnari  agrii'iq  tuu  dhe  saam,  tf  God  lend  me  ItVf,  and  dhat 
Ji  mai  bii  eez'ed  in  dhe  bur'd*n,  dhat  dyyti  bi  nat'yyr  kompel'eth 
nui  spesia'lli  tuu  taak  kaar  of. 

Enolish  Fsonttnciation  of  Latin  in  thb  xyith  Cbntubt. 

Information  respecting  this  subject  is  given  incidentally  by  Pals- 
grave, Salesbury,  Smith,  BuUokar  aad  Gill.  Palsgrave  generally 
illustrates  the  French  sounds  by  the  Latin,  ''when  pronounced 
aright"  (supra  p.  59),  implying  that  there  was  a  wrong,  and  there- 
fore perhaps  a  usual  pronunciation,  which  is  the  one  we  most  desire 
to  learn.  By  combining  these  authorities  the  result  seems  to  be  as 
follows. 

A  aa,  a,  ^  ee,  B  b,  C  k,  s,  CH  k,  I)  d,  dh,  th,  E  ee,  e,  F,  f, 
G  g,  dzh,  GN  qn,  H  h,  I  ei,  i,  J  dzh,  K  k,  L  1,  M  m,  N  n,  NG  qg, 
O  00  0,  u,  (E  ee,  P  p,  QU  kt(7,  E  r,  S  s,  z,  T  t,  th,  TH  th,  U,  yy,  u, 
V  V,  X  ks,  Y=I,  Z  z. 

^  By  onuiflLon  of  the  diacritics,  tlus  woxd  ii  miflprinted  (loa). 
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A  may  have  been  (a,  a,  »),  but  probably  (a)  only. 

^,  (E  PaLsgrave  says  (i,  10)  *'be  writt^  in  latine  and  nat 
sounded,"  i.e.  I  suppose,  not  sounded  as  diphthongs.  It  seems 
clear  from  Smith  (fiupra  p.  121)  that  the  real  sound  of  ^  and 
therefore  probably  of  (E,  was  (ee). 

C  was  Ql)  l>efore  tf,  o,  u  and  (s)  before  e^  i  according  to 
present  custom,  and  probably  (s)  before  »,  ob. 

OH— (k)  according  to  BuUokar,  supr&  p.  842,  L  19. 

D.  The  only  proper  sound  was  (d),  but  we  find  Palsgraye  saying 
of  French  D  (i,  30)  i  '^  D  in  all  manor  thynges  confermeth  hym  to 
the  general  rules  aboue  rehersed*  so  that  I  se  no  particular  thyng 
wherof  to  wame  the  lemar,  save  liiat  they  sounde  nat  J  of  ad  in 
these  wordes,  adultire^  adopttdn,  adouUir^  like  thy  as  we  of  our 
tonge  do  in  these  wordes  of  latine  ath  atl^uuandum  for  ad  adjuwmn 
dum  corruptly."  I  have  assumed  this  th  to  mean  (dh)  aa  being 
derived  from  d.    But  Salesbury  writes  (kudth)  for  qutd, 

£.  Besides  the  regular  sound  of  (ee,  e),  Salesbury  shews  that 
(ii)  had  crept  in  occasionally,  compare  (liidzh*  it)^lefftt,  p.  767.  I 
do  not  find  this  mentioned  by  any  other  authority. 

G»(g)  before  a,  o,  u  and  (dzh)  before  e,  t,  as  at  present.  Both 
Salesbuiy  and  BuUokar  note  and  stigmatise  the  use  of  (qn)  for  ON, 
which  seems  to  have  been  in  general  use. 

I  short  —(f)  throughout.  I  long  «*(ei)  in  Salesbury,  (oi)  in  Gill 
most  probably.  Whether  BuUokar  said  (ti)  or  (ei)  depends  on  his 
English  pronunciation  of  lc»Lg  I.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  he  as 
well  as  Smith  (p.  112),  does  not  admit  the  sound  of  (ii)  in  Latin. 
Hence  Bullokar's  sound  of  long  i  must  have  been  quite  distinct  from 
(ii),  as  (ii,  it)  are  at  this  day  kept  quite  distinct  in  Iceland  and 
Teviotdale,  in  both  cases  perhaps  by  inclining  (n)  towards  (m), 
p.  544. 

T,  usually  (t),  but  when  final  often  (th)  as  (am'ath)  amaiy  ac- 
cording to  Salesbury,  see  D.  Palsgrave  also  finds  it  necessary  to 
say,  in  reference  to  the  French  word  est:  "if  the  next  worde 
folowyng  begyn  with  a  voweU,  it  shall  be  sounded  et :  but  neuer  eU 
sounding  s,  nor  sth,  soundynge  t  like  th,  for  t  hath  neuer  no  suche 
sounde  in  the  frenche  tonge,''  (i,  44),  which  seems  to  be  directed 
against  this  Latin  usage. 

TH:=(th)  see  supdl  p.  842,  1.  19, 

TJ  vowel,  when  long  seems  to  have  been  generally  (yy)  sapA 
p.  841.  But  Palsgrave  seems  to  consider  this  wrong,  and  to  prefer 
(uu),  supriL  p.  149.  The  short  vowel  could  have  been  nothing 
but  (u,  «). 

Examples. — ^Latin  spelling  in  Italics,  pronunciation  in  Boman 
letters. 

Salesbury  gives  :  agntu  aqiius,  amat  am'ath,  dederit  ded'erith, 
de%  dee'ei,  dico  dei'ku,  ego  eg*u,  tgnis  iq'ma^  Jesu  Dzhee-zyy, 
legtt  lii'd^hith,  magnus  maq*nus,  qui  ktrei,  quid  k«7ith,  «a/  said, 
sanctu8  san'tus,  sol  sooul,  tihi  tei'bei,  tollis  toou'lts,  iu  tyy,  vidi 
veidei,  but  objects  to  every  one  of  these  pronunciations. 

BuUokar  writes,  translating  his  symbols  literatim :  Cia$ro  rh§Uh' 
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rica  smgvloa  victif  Strero  rethortka  siq'gyylooz  W'stt,  earvus  non  voc$ 
cueuHum  korvas  non  vo'se  kyykulium,  p.  4.  Oeorgiw  Gigau  €i 
Gdbertus  gerunt  gladium  ad  extingumdum  gibhum  germinarUem  m 
gida  Dzheordzlutia  Bzhrgas  et  Gh'lber'tus  dzhertmt  glad'rain  ad 
eksttqgaen'dnm  gtb'bum  dzhermman'tem  «h  gyy'la,  p.  5«  Infustui 
jejunal  jaciuosk  non  juxta  jarammttim  JohannU  mdzlmB'tas  dzhe- 
dzhyy*nat  dzhaktyyo'ze  non  dzhuks'ta  dzhyyTamen*tum  Dzhonan*- 
nw  p.  5.  Invisua  miser  non  deleetatwr  plaeidis  trnms  myrzus  mrzer 
non  delekta'tor  plas'idiis  myy-zts,  p.  6.  VUiosi  judicium  fugiunt  afi 
ptmiHonom  stuUitia  nuBYi&io'zi  dzhyydts'nim  fyy'dzhnmt  ob  pyynt- 
stb'nem  stoltts'tee  syyee.  Uhus  vestrum  eumulamt  hune  aoervum 
W'nna  ves-trum  kyymyyla'vit  Huqk  aser-vnm,  p.  7.  ThroBO^ 
Thateo,  TheosaUa^  Thra'so,  Tha'les,  Thessalta.  Ignarus,  magnuSf 
lignum^  tqna'rus,  maq'nus,  Ifq'nnm.  Bullokar  in  these  examples 
has  neglected  to  use  lus  accents  which  mark  length. 

Oill  writes  a  few  Latin  names  thus,  the  numbers  refer  to  the 
pages  of  his  Logonomia :  Julim  Casar  Dzhyyims  Se'zar  43.  Cicero 
Sfz'eroo  43,  85.  Terentia  Teren'tia  84.  Ctmbw  Xras'us  85. 
Hippia  Hfp*«a  85.  Sylla  Sil'a  85.  Quintius  Et^tn'stus  86.  Venuo 
Ven-uslOO.  Cyn^^  Sin*th«a  101.  i>^^^  Fee*be  101.  Chariua 
Kans'a  101.     Corydon  Kor-idon  103.  Fgrodes  Firoo'kles  108. 

The  use  of  (ei)  for  long  I,  seems  to  guarantee  the  old  use  of  (n), 
which  may  have  been  BuUokar's  pronimciation.  And  the  use  of 
(yy)  for  long  U,  seems  to  confirm  the  conjecture  of  its  old  use  in 
the  same  sound,  supr&  p.  246,  rather  than  (uu),  because  as  (u) 
changed  into  (ei),  so  would  (uu)  have  changed  into  (ou),  whereas 
(yy)  is  naturally  preserved.  This  confirms  to  some  extent  the 
remark  on  p.  583,  note  8.  The  only  other  important  point  is  the 
non-development  of  «»-,  ti-  before  a  vowel,  into  (sht-),  hereby  con- 
firming the  absence  of  this  development  in  English,  suprii  p.  214. 


§  5.    Alexander  OilVs  Phonetic  Writing,  1621,  fcith  an 
examination  of  SpenserU  and  Sidney' 8  Rhymes. 

Dr.  GKll,  bom  in  the  same  year  as  Shakspere,  and  occupying  the 
high  literary  position  of  head  master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  London, 
at  the  time  of  Shakspere's  death,  must  obviously  be  considered  as 
the  best  single  authority  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  more  educated 
classes  in  Shakspere's  lifetime.  Hence  it  is  necessary  in  these 
examples  to  give  prominence  to  what  has  fallen  from  his  pen.  We 
have  had  £requent  occasion  to  lament  that  Dr.  Gill  has  not  ex- 
plained the  value  of  all  his  signs  with  sufficient  clearness.  The 
reasons  whv  I  suppose  his  /  to  have  been  (oi),  and  his  d  and  au  to 
have  been  (aa)  will  be  found  on  pp.  115,  145. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  transcribing  Dr.  Gill's  phonetic  passages 
arises  from  the  carelessness  of  the  printing.  Dr.  Gill  has  famished 
a  list  of  Errata,  which  he  requests  may  be  corrected  before  reading, 
but  in  some  instances  these  contain  no  corrections  at  all,  and  they 
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«re  exceedin^y  d^cient.  The  oommeiicing  and  oonclading  obeer* 
^vations  create  difficulties : 

**  Syllabae  quse  naturft  sail  communes  sunt,  possont  etiam  indif- 
ferenter  per  vocales  longas  aut  breves  describi,  vt  (shal)  aut  (shAAl), 
(dans)  aut  (dAAns),  (bi  bii,  ded  deed,  whoom  whuom,  modher, 
mudher,  sai  saai,  mai  maai,  ftc.)  Qusedam  accentu  yariant,  vt  ibi 
dictum  est :  itaque  in  his  ml  titubabis.    Errata  leuiora  pneteiibis : 

oognita  et  agnita  sic  restitues auinetiam  chara^rum 

penuriam  in  I,  pro  J,  qnoties  opus  refarcies.  Denique  capite  25  et 
deinceps,  accentuum  notatio,  longarum  vocalium  quantitati  yeniam 
inveniet." 

It  is  evident  that  owing  to  these  errors  much  doubt  must  be  felt 
by  a  reader  of  the  xix&  century  on  many  of  the  very  poiats 
respecting  which  precise  ioformation  is  desirable.  I  bad  en- 
deavoured to  correct  errors  by  a  reference  to  other  occurrences  of 
the  samo  word.  But  after  much  consideration  I  detennined  to 
give  a  literal  transcript  of  the  text  as  it  stands,  as  I  have  done 
for  Hart  and  BuUokar,  correcting  only  the  errors  marked  in  the 
errata  and  supplying  the  accent  mark  (*),  so  that  the  reader  will 
be  able  to  form  his  own  opinion.  I  have  used  (•)  for  the  short  t , 
believing  it  to  have  been  the  sound  intended  by  Dr.  GilL  See  also 
§  7  of  this  Chapter.  But  I  have  let  (i)  stand  for  short  •  when  it 
appeared  to  be  a  mi^rint  for  f  s(ii). 

Almost  the  only  examples  of  phonetic  writing  as  such,  given  by 
Dr.  Gill,  are  Psalms  62,  67,  96,  97,  104  according  to  the  Authorized 
Version,  and  as  that  version  had  only  been  published  ten  years 
when  his  book  appeared,  these  transcripts  possess  a  peculiar  interest 
and  are  given  at  length. 

The  poetical  examples  are  chiefly  adduced  to  give  instances  of 
rhetorical  figures,  and  are  principally  taken  from  Spenser  and 
Sidney, — ^not  one  line  from  Shakspere  being  quoted  throughout  the 
book,  which  need  not  excite  surprise,  as  the  first  foHo  edition  of 
Shakspere's  plays  did  not  appear  till  two  years  after  the  publication 
of  GiU's  second  edition.  There  are  a  few  epigrams  from  Harring- 
ton, a  poem  of  Withers,  a  song  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  one  or  two 
other  songs  cited.  I  have  thought  it  best  to  give  all  the  longer 
quotations  frt)m  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen  in  the  o^er  in  which  they 
occur  in  the  poem,  and  to  collect  the  other  quotations  according  to 
the  authors.  We  have  thus  a  very  tolerable  collection  of  literary 
examples  differing  materially  fix)m  the  dry  sticks  frimished  by 
Hart  and  Bullokar.  Their  main  interest,  however,  consists  in  their 
being  written  phonetically  by  a  man  who  was  oontemporary  with 
nearly  all  the  writers,  and  who  therefore  was  able  to  fbroish  us 
with  the  pronunciation  of  English  current  in  their  time.  We  shall 
not  go  far  wrong  if  we  read  like  Dr.  Gill.  At  the  same  time  he 
dung  to  the  older  form  of  pronunciation,  not  admitting  Harts  (ee) 
fior  a»,  although  he  does  allow  (deseev,  konseev)  whidi  were  the 
current  pronunciations  of  the  xvn  th  century,  and  apparently  ad- 
mitted (9i,  aa)  which  properly  also  belong  to  that  period.    It  wiU 
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be  found  that  bis  quotatioiui  tcoti  Spenser  often  differ  from  Mr. 
Morris's  (Globe)  edition,  sometimes  designedly,  sometimes  perhaps 
from  carelessness. 

How  far  Dr.  Gill's  pronnndation  represented  that  of  Spenser, 
Sidney,  and  the  other  authors  themselves,  is  an  interesting  question ; 
but  there  is  no  direct  means  of  answering  it.  The  only  patii  open  is 
an  examination  of  their  rhymes.  Accordingly  Spenser's  aad  Sidney's 
rhymes  will  be  considered  immediately  after  the  specimens  which 
GtiU  has  given.  And  in  the  last  section  of  this  chapter  not  only 
Shakspere's  rhymes,  but  also  his  puns  will  be  examined  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  his  individual  pronunciation. 

^tracts  from  Spenser^ s  Iherie  Queen, 

The  references  are  to  the  book,  canto,  and  stanza  of  the  F.  Q.,  and  to  the  page 

of  Gill's  Logonomia, 

Mutsh  gan  dhei  praaiz  dhe  triiz  so  straikht  and  Hdi 
Dhe  sail'i'q  pain,  dhe  see'dar  proud  and  tAAl, 
Dhe  vainprop  elm,  dhe  pop'lar  never  drai, 
Dhe  biild'er  ook,  sool  ktq  of  for'ests  aaI, 
Dhe  as'pm  gud  for  staavz,  dhe  sai'pres  fyyneral. 

1. 1,  8,  p.  106. 
Dhe  laa'd»  sad  tu  sii  mz  soor  konstraint*, 

EJraid  out,  Nou  nou,  sir  knaikht,  sheu  what  juu  bii. 

1, 1, 19,  p.  108. 
IQ'ou,  when  dhe  rooz*»^f»iq'gred  moni'tq  faier 
"Wee*r»  of  aadzhed  Tai'thoonz  saf-em  bed. 
Had  spred  Her  pur*pl  roob  thrukh  deu't  aier. 
And  dhe  naikb  Htlz  Trtan  diiskuvered. 

1. 2,  7,  p.  106. 
Az  when  tuu  ramz,  stird  with  ambts'tus  praid, 
Faikht  for  dhe  ryyl  of  dhe  fair  fliis'ed  flok ; 
Dheir  Hom*ed  fronts  so  feers  on  eidh*er  said 
Du  miit,  dhat  with  dhe  ter*or  of  dhe  shok 
Aston'ted booth  stand  sensles  as  a blok, 
Forget'fdl  of  dhe  naq-tiq  vtktorai : 

So  stuud  dheez  twain  unmuuved  az  a  rok. 

1,  2, 16,  p.  99. 
.  . .  Mers»,  merst  (Str)  voutsaaf'  tu  sheu 
On  stTf  daam  subdzhekt*  tu  hard  mtstshans*. 

1,  2,  21.  p.  116. 

Hiz  dii'erest  Laa'di  deed  wtth  feer  nii  found, 

1,  2, 44.  p.  111. 

Her  siini'tq  deed  nii  found,  wtth  fain'ed  feer. 

1,  2,  45.  p.  111. 

^  mai  firail  eiz  dheez  lainz  with  teerz  du  stiip, 

Tu  thtqk  Hou  shii,  thrukh  gail'M,  han'dltq 

Dhokh  tryy  az  tutsh,  dhokh  daukh'ter  of  a  ktq, 

Dhokh  faair  az  ever  Kvf'q  waikht  waz  flsdr, 

Dhokh  not  tn  word  nor  diid  tl  mer'tttq, 

Iz  from  Her  knaikht  divors'ed  tn  dispair*. 

1,  8,  2.  p.  114. 
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Of  greiz'lt  Plu'to  ahii  dhe  diAkht'er  waE, 

And  sad  Proser'pina  dhe  kwiin  of  hel : 

Jet  8hii  dtd  thtqk  Her  pii'erles  wiiith  ta  pas 

Dhat  parentadzh,  wfth  pisid  shii  so  dtd  swel : 

And  tiinn'drtq  Dzhoov  dliat  Hoikh  m  Hey*n  duth  dwel 

And  wiild  dhe  world,  shii  klaim'ed  for  her  soir ; 

Or  if  dhat  an-f  els  did  Dzhooy  eksel* ; 

For  tu  dhee  Hoi'est  shii  did  stil  aspair* 

Or  if  ooukht  Hoi-er  weer  dhen  dhat,  dtd  ft  deezeir*. 

1,4,11.  p.  110. 
Ful  man't  mis'tshiifs  fol*oa  kryy*el  wrath ; 
Ahhor*ed  blud-sked,  and  tyyinul't3ryiis  straif, 
Unman'lt  mnr'dher,  and  unthri  *ftt  eScath, 
Btt'er  dtispeit,  wtth  raqk'enis  mst't  kneif, 
Dhe  swel'tq  spliin,  and  fi^n*zi  radzh'f'q  reif. 

1, 4,  S6.  p.  106. 

Dhe  waaIz  weer  Hei,  bnt  noth'iq  stroq,  nor  thtk ; 
And  goold'n  fauil  aaI  over  dhem  dtisplaaid* : 
Dhat  pyyrest  skei  wtth  broikhtTies  dheei  dismaaid*. 

1, 4, 4.  p.  08. 

Wtth  Htd'ens  Horor  booth  togeedh'er  smait, 

And  sons  so  soor,  dhat  dheei  dhe  Hevn  afrai*. 

1, 6, 8.    p.  98. 

Hii  dzhent-loi  askt,  wheer  aaI  dhe  piip-l  bii, 
Wht'tah  tn  dhat  staatit  biild*tq  wunt  tu  dwel? 
Whun  an'swereed  Htm  M  soft,  nii  kuuld  not  tel. 
Hii  askt  again*,  wheer  dhat  saam  kneikht  was  laid, 
Whoom  greet  Orgo'ltb  wtth  pyyts'ans  fel 
Had  maad  hiz  kai'ttV  thral  ?  again*  mi  said, 
Hii  kuuld  not  tel.    Hii  asked  dhen,  whtt^h  wai 

Hii  tn  meikht  pas  ?    /gnaa*ro  kuuld  not  tel. 

1, 8,  82.  p.  111. 
But,  neidh*er  dark*nes  foul,  nor  ftl*tht  bandz 
l^or  noi'us  smel,  Htz  pur*pooz  kuuld  wtthnoold*. 

1,8,40.    p.  104. 
But  noi'us  smel  Htz  pur-pooz  kuuld  not  Hoould 
But  dhat  wtth  kon'stant  zeel  and  kour*adzh  boould, 
Aft'er  loq  painz  and  laa'bors  man*tfoould ; 
Hii  found  dhe  meenz  dhat  prtz-ner  up  tu  reer. 

1,  8, 40.    p.  105. 
Dhen  shal  oi  juu  rekount*  a  ryy*M  kaas 
(Said  Hii)  dhe  whttsh  wt^  dhtis  unluk*t  ei 
gi  laat  biineld' ;  and  Had  not  greet*er  graaa 
Mii  reft  from  tt,  had  biin  partaak'er  of  dhe  plaas. 

1,  9,  26.    p.  100. 
Wii  met  dhat  ytl*an,  dhat  Tail  mtis'kreant, 
Dhat  kurs*ed  waikht,  from  whoom  ai  skaapt  whaileer*, 
A  man  of  nel,  dhat  kAAlz  Htmself*  Despair*. 

1,  9, 28.  p.  106. 
For  what  Hath  laif,  dhat  mai  tt  luy*ed  maak  f 
And  gtyz  not  raadh*er  kAAZ  tit  dai'lai  tu  forsaak? 
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Feer,  stknes,  aadzh,  los,  laa'bor,  sor'oou,  stxeif, 

Faiiif  Huq*ger,  koold,  dhat  maaks  dhe  Hart  tu  kwaak ; 

And  ever  ft'k'l  fortyyn  radzh*»q  reif ; 

:Aa1  wlittsh,  and  thoiiz*andz  moo,  duu  mak  a  loih'sum  laif. 

1,9,44.    p.  103. 

Hii  dhat  dhe  blnd-red  btl'oonz,  laik  a  waaI 

On  eidh'er  said  dtspart'ed  w»th  mz  rod ; 

Tf  1  ajI  hiz  ann'oi  droi-ftint  throkh  dhem  jod. 

1.10.53.  p.  106. 

Dhtis  said,  adonn*  sdi  Inuk'ed  tu  dhe  ground 

Tu  naay  retumd* ;  but  daazed  weer  niz  ein 

Thrukh  pas'iq  broikht'nes  wh»t8h  did  kw$it  konfound' 

Hfz  f  iib*l  Bens,  and  tuu  eksiid'tq  shoin. 

So  dark  aar  thtqz  on  eerth  kompaard  tu  th«qz  dftVoin*. 

1,10,67.    p-116. 
So  doun  mi  f el,  aud  fiiurth  niz  loif  dta  breeth 
Dhat  yan'isht  tn'tu  smook,  and  kloud*ez  swtft: 
So  doun  mi  fel,  dhat  dh-eith  mm  undemeeth* 
Did  gioon,  az  f iibi  so  greet  lood  tu  lift : 
So  doun  mi  fel,  az  a  nyydzh  rok'i  klift 
Whuuz  £ia1s  foundaa'Sibn  waavz  hav  washt  awai% 
And  rooul'mg  doun  greet  Nep*tyyn  duth  dismai'. 
So  doun  mi  fel,  and  laik  a  heep'ed  moun'tain  lai. 

1. 11. 54.  p.  121. 
.  .  .  moost  wretsh'ed  man 

Dhat  tu  afek'sibnz  duz  dhe  braidi  lend : 

J^  dheir  begm'ni'q  dhei  ar  week  and  wan, 

But  sunn  thxoukh  suf 'ferans,  groou  tu  feerM  end : 

Whoilz  dhei  are  week,  bitaimz*  with  dhem  kontend', 

For  when  dhei  oons  tu  per*fekt  streqth  du  groou, 

Stroq  warz  dhei  maak,  and  kryy*el  bat'ri  bend 

Gainst  fort  of  Eeez'n,  it  tu  overthroou. 

Wrath  dzhel'osi,  giiif,  luv,  dhis  skwair  nav  laid  thus  loou. 

Wrath  dzhel'osi,  griif,  luv,  du  dhus  ekspel* 
Wrath  is  a  fair,  and  dzhel'osi  a  wiid ; 
Giiif  iz  a  find,  and  luy  a  mon'ster  fel : 
Dhe  fair  of  sparks,  dhe  wiid  of  lit'l  slid ; 
Dhe  flud  of  drops,  dhe  mon'ster  filth  did  briid : 
But  sparks,  sii^  drops,  and  filth  du  thus  delai' : 
Dhe  sparks  sunn  kwentsh,  dhe  spriq-iq  siid  outwiid', 
Dhe  ^ps  drei  up,  and  filth  waip  kleen  awal*. 
So  shal  wrath,  dzhel*08i,  giiif,  luv,  dai  and  dekai*. 

2,  4,  34.  35.    p.  123. 

No  trii,  whuuz  bran*t8hez  did  not  braayli  spriq ; 

No  brantsh,  wheron*  a  fain  burd  did  not  Sit ; 

No  burd,  but  did  ms  shril  noot  swiitiai  si'q ; 

No  soq,  but  did  kontain'  a  luviai  dit, 

Triiz,  bran'tshez,  burdz,  and  soqz,  weer  fraam*ed  fit 

For  to  elyvr'  fnal  moindz  tu  kaar'les  eez : 

Eaar'les  dhe  man  suun  woks,  and  Hiz  week  wit 
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Waz  overkum  of  tht q  dhat  dtd  Hun  pleez. 

So  pleez'ed,  dtd  h*^  wrath*fiil  ktiiir'adzh  fair  apees-. 

2, 6, 18.  p.  123. 
And  I'z  dher  kaar  m  Hoevn  ?  azid  f'z  dher  lay 
/n  Heevnlai  spurtts  tu  dheez  kiee'tyyrz  baas, 

Dhat  mai  kompas'tbii  of  dheir  iivlz  nrnnv  ? 

a,  8, 1.    p.  118. 
.  .  .  AaI  dhat  plees'tq  tz  ta  Itviq  eer, 
Waz  dheer  konsort'ed  m  oon  Harmonii. 
Burdz,  Tois'ez,  m'stryymentB,  waa'terz,  waindz,  aaI  agrii. 

Dhe  dzhoi'us  burdz  shroud'ed  m  tsheerfdl  shaad 

Dheir  noots  un*ta  dhe  vols  attem'pred  erwiit : 

Dh-  andzheel'ikal  soft  trem-bliq  vois'ez  maad 

Ta  dh-  m'stryyments  dtVain'  respon'dens  miit : 

Dhe  Bil'ver  soiind'tq  fh'stryyments  dtd  miit 

Wtth  dhe  baaz  mur'nmr  of  dhe  waa'terz  fiil : 

Dhe  waa'terz  fiAl  with  dtf'erens  diiskTiit* 

Nou  soft,  nou  loud,  im*ta  dhe  waind  dtd  kAAl, 

Dhe  dzhenti  war'bliq  waind  loon  an-swered  nn-tu  aaI. 

2,  12,  70.  71.    p.  118. 
Ke  let  Htz  faair'est  Sm*thta  lefyyz' 

/n  mtr'orz  moor  dhen  oon  Herself*  ta  sii, 

Bat  eidh'er  GkortiGia'na  let  H«r  tshyyz 

Or  tn  Belfee'be  fash-ibned  tu  bii : 

In  dh-  oon  Her  ryyl,  tn  dh-  odh*er  Her  raar  tshas'tttii. 

Pre/,  to  8,  Bt  6.    p.  101. 
Hyydzh  see  of  sor*ooa,  and  tempest'eas  griif, 
Wheerm*  moi  fiibi  bark  tz  tos'ed  loq. 
Far  ^m  dhe  Hoop'ed  Haavn  of  reliif* : 
"Whei  da  dhai  kryy'el  bt I'ooz  beet  so  stroq, 
And  dhai  moist  moan*tainz  eetsh  on  odher  throq, 
Threet'tq  ta  swal'ooa  ap  mai*  feerfdl  laif  ? 
0  da  dhai  kryyel  wrath  and  spait'ful  wroq 
At  leqth  alai*,  and  sttnt  dhai  storms'  straif, 
Whtt^  th  dheez  trab'led  boa'elz  rainz  and  raadzh'eth  raif. 
For  els  mai  fiibi  ves'el,  kraazd  and  kraakt, 
Kan-ot  endyyr-. 

3, 4,  8,    p.  09. 

Fordhai'  shii  gaav  Hrm  wam-tq  even*  daai 
Dhe  lav  of  wtm'en  not  ta  entertam* ; 
A  les'n  taa  ta  Hard  for  liV'tq  klaai. 

3,  4,  26.    p.  100. 
So  ttki  bii  dhe  termz  of  mortAAl  staat, 
And  fill  of  suti  sof 'tzms  whitsh  da  plai 
Wtth  dab'l  sens*ez,  and  wtth  f^iJls  aebaat.* 

3,  4, 28.    p.  97. 
TJnthaqk'fdl  wretsh  (said  nii),  iz  dhts  dhe  miid 
Wtth  whttsh  Her  sov*erain  mer*8«  dhoa  dast  kwait  f 
Dhai  laif  shii  saaved  bai  Her  graa-stas  diid : 
Bat  dhoa  dust  meeii  with  vil'eims  diispait' 
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Tu  blot  Her  on'or  and  Her  Heeynl*  laikht. 
Dai,  radh*er  dei,  dhen  bo  disloi'aldi 
Diim  of  Her  Hdikh  dezert*,  or  siim  so  bikht, 
Faair  deeth  it  iz  tn  shun  moor  shaam,  dhen  del ; 
Dai,  radh-er  dai,  dhen  ever  luv  disloi'alai. 

Bnt  «f  tu  liiv  dtsloi'altai  tt  bii, 

Shal  ai  dhen  naat  Her  [^dhat]  from  deeth'ez  door 

Mii  broukht  ?  an,  far  bii  sutsh  reprootsh'  from  mii. 

What  kan  ai  les  du  dhen  Her  luv  dherfoor*, 

Sfth  ai  Her  dyy  reward*  kannot'  restoor  ? 

Dai,  raadh'er  dai,  and  dai'tq  duu  Her  serv, 

Dai'tq  Her  serv,  and  Itvtq  Her  adoor*. 

Dhai  laif  shii  gaav,  dhai  laif  shii  duth  dezerv*. 

Dai,  raadh'er  dai,  dhen  ever  from  Her  serv'tiB  swerv. 

3,5,45.46.    p.  121. 

Dtskur-teus,  disloi'AAl  Brtt'omart ; 
What  ven'dzhans  dyy  kan  ek*wal  dhei  dezart ; 
Dhdt  Hast  wtth  shaam'fiil  spot  of  sm'fiil  lust, 
Defaild'  dhe  pledzh  komrt-ed  tu  dhai  trust  ? 
Let  ug'lai  shaam  and  end'les  f'n'fjamai 
Kul'er  dhai  naam  wtth  foul  reproo'tshez  rust. 

4,1,53.    p.  118. 

Amoq*  dheez  knaikhts  dheer  weer  thrii  bredh'em  boould, 

Thrii  booulder  bredh'em  never  wer  ibom'. 

Bom  of  oon  mudh*er  tn  oon  Hap*»  moould. 

Bom  at  oon  burdh'en  «n  oon  Hap*i  mom, 

Thraiz  Hap'i  mudh'er,  and  thrais  hap'i  mom, 

Dhat  boor  thrii  sutsh,  thni  sutch  not  tu  bii  fond. 

Her  naam  waz  Ag'ape,  whuuz  tshfl'dren  weem 

:Aa1  thiii  az  oon ;  dhe  ftrst  naikht  Prai'amond, 

Dhe  sek'ond  Dai-amond,  dhe  juq'gest  Trai'amond.   . 

Stout  Prai'amond,  but  not  so  stroq  tu  straik ; 

Stroq  Dai'amond,  but  not  so  stout  a  knaikht ; 

But  Trai'amond,  waz  stout  and  stroq  alaik'. 

On  Hors'bak  3ry'zed  Trai'amond  tu  faikht, 

And  Prai'amond  on  fuut  Had  moor  delait* ; 

But  Hors  and  fuut  knyy  Dai'amond  tn  wiild, 

Wtth  kurt'aks  yy'zed  Dai'amond  tu  smait ; 

And  Trai'amond  tu  nand'l  speer  and  shiild, 

But  speer  and  kurt'aks  both,  yyzd  Prai'amond  in  f  iild. 

4,  2,  41,  42.    p.  124. 

•  .  .  Doun  on  dhe  blud't  plain 

Herself'  shii  thryy,  and  teerz  gan  shed  amain*, 

Amoqst'  Her  teerz  tmmiks'tq  prai'erz  miik. 

And  With  Her  prai'erz,  reez'nz  tu  restrain* 

From  blud'f  straif. 

4, 8, 47. .  p.  no. 
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Shii  Held  hit  wrath'M  Haad  from  ven-dzbanB  soon 
Bat  drAA'iq  neer,  eer  mi  Htr  wel  biheld : 
Iz  dhts  dhe  faith  (shii  said  ?)  and  said  no  moor. 
But  tamd  Hir  fast,  and  fled  awat '  for  evermoor. 

4,7,86.    p.  103. 
Fresh  shad'oonz,  fit  ta  shroud  from  sun*t  rai ; 
Fair  landz,  tu  taak  dhe  son  tn  seez'n  djy ; 
Swiit  spriqz,  m  whttsh  a  thouz'and  mmis  dtd  plai ; 
Soft  nim'lutq  bruuks,  dhat  dzhenti  slumb-er  dryy ; 
Heikh  reer*ed  mounts,  dhe  landz  about  tu  vyy ; 
Loou  luuk'iq  daalz,  dtialoind*  from  kom'on  gaaz ; 
Beloit'fdl  bourz,  tu  sol-as  luverz  tryy ; 
Fair  lab*erinths,  fond  ron'erz  eiz  tu  daaz : 
:Aa1  whitsh  bai  naaiyyr  maad,  dtd  naaiTyr  self  amaaz'. 

4,  10,  24.    p.  114. 

But  mi  Her  sup'liiant  nandz,  dhooz  nandz  of  goold ; 
And  iik  Her  f  iit,  dhooz  f  iit  of  stiver  troi* 
Whitsh  Booukht  tmroikh'teusnes  and  dzhust'ts  soold, 
Tshopt  of,  and  naild  on  noikh,  dhat  aaI  moikht  dhem  binoold'. 

6,2,26.    p.  111. 

£xitratU  firom  Sir  FMUp  Sidney* i  Arcadia. 

.  .  .  Beezn  tu  m»  pas'ton  iild'ed 
Pas'ton  un'tu  m»  raadzh,  raadzh  tu  a  nast't  revendzh*. 

3, 1.    p.  110. 
And  Haav'tq  plaast  moi  thoukhts,  moithoukhts  dhus  plaa'sed  mii, 
Mii  thoukht ;  nai,  syyr  ei  waz,  ei  waz  in  faair'est  Wud 
Of  Samothe'a  land,  a  land  dhat  whoil'um  stuud 

An  on'or  tu  dhe  world,  wheil  on'or  waz  dheir  end. 

4, 9.    p.  113. 
Dhe  feir  tu  sii  mii  wroqd  for  aq-ger  bum-eth, 
Dhe  aai'er  m  teerz  for  main  aflMc'sibn  wiip'etJi, 
Dhe  see  for  griif  tu  eb  Htz  floou'tq  turu'eth, 
Dhe  eerth  wtth  ptt't  dul  Her  sen'ter  kiip*eth, 

Faam  iz  wtth  wund'er  blaaz'ed, 

Taim  fliiz  awai*  for  sor'oou, 

Plaas  stand'eth  stil  amaaz'ed, 

Tu  sii  mei  noikht  of  iLylz  whttsh  Hath  no  mor-oou. 

Alas,  aaI  oou'lai  sbii  no  ptt't  taak'eth 

Tu  knoou  mai  mtz'eraiz,  but  tshaast  and  kryyel 

Mai  fiAl  Htr  gloo'rt  maak-eth. 

Jtt  sttl  Htz  eiz  gtv  tu  mai  flaamz  dheir  fyyel. 
Fair,  bum  mii  kwait  ttl  sens  of  burn'tq  leev  mii : 
Ai*er,  let  me  drAA  dhw  breth  no  moor  tn  aq-gu«sh : 
See,  dround  tn  dhii  of  vt'tal  breth  bireev*  nui : 
Erth,  taak  dhts  eerth  wheerth*  mai  sptr'tts  laq'gutish : 

Faam,  sai  ai  waz  not  bom, 

Taimi  Hast  mai  dai'tq  ou'er : 

Plaas,  sii  mai  graav  uptom* 

Fair,  ai'er,  see,  eerthi  fuuDi  taim,  plaas,  aheu  Juur  pour. 
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Alas*,  from  aaI  dheir  helpe  am  9i  eksaild*. 

For  Herz  am  ei,  and  dee&  feerz  Hcr  displeez'yyr ; 

Foi  deeth,  dhou  art  bigaU'ed, 

Dhokh  ei  bii  Herz,  shii  sets  bsi  mil  no  treez*yyr. 

8, 15.    p.  126. 

JSxiraeti  from  Sir  John  Sarrinffton^s  JBpigrami  (a.i>.  1561-1612. 

Fdi  but  a  mans  dtJBgraast',  noo'ted  a  novts. 
Yee  bnt  a  mans  moor  graast,  noo'ted  of  no  Tois. 
Dbe  mild  of  dhem  dhat  luv,  and  du  not  ItV  amis*. 

2,17.   p.  113. 
2p  kAAld  dhii  oons  moi  dii'eerest  Mai  m  vers. 
Whttsh  dhus  9i  kan  inter-pret  »f  ai  wtl, 

Mai  dii'erest  Mai,  dhat  tz,  mai  kost'liest  tl. 

2,81.    p.  112. 
Ta  praaiz  mai  waif,  jnur  diikht'er,  (so  ai  gadh'er) 
Junr  men  sai  sbii  resem'bleth  moost  hit  fadh*er. 
And  ai  no  les  ta  praiz  jiiur  sun,  Htr  bmdb'er. 
Affirm*  dhat  mi  iz  tau  mutsh  laik  hiz  mudh'er. 
Ei  knoou  not  «f  wii  dzhudzh  araikbt*,  or  er, 

Bnt  let  Him  bii  laik  juu,  so  ai  laik  Her. 

2,  96.   p.  112. 
Markns  neer  seest  tn  ven'ter  aaI  on  praim. 

Til  of  Hfz  adzh  kwoit  waas'ted  waz  dhe  praim. 

2,  99.    p.  112. 

Wheer  dwelz  Mister  £aar*les  ? 

Dzhest'erz  nay  no  dwel'tq. 
Wbeer  laiz  ni  ? 

Isi  H»z  tnq  bai  moost  menz  tel'tq. 
Wheer  boordz  m  ? 

Dheer  wheer  feests  aar  found  bai  smel'iq. 
Wheer  baits  m  ? 

•AaI  behaind', gaiost  aaI  men  lel'tq. 

8, 20.   p.  iia. 
Konsem'tq  waivz  Hoould  dhis  a  sertain  ryyl, 
Dhat  «f  at  ftrst  juu  let  dhem  naav  dhe  ryyl, 
Juurself  *  at  last  with  dhem  shal  naav  no  ryyl, 

Eksept*  JUU  let  dhem  ever-moor  tu  ryyl. 

3,  83.  p.  109. 

S(mg9  and  Miseellan&aus  Extracts, 

What  if  a  dai,  or  a  munth,  or  a  jeer, 

Kroun  dhai  dezairz*  wtth  a  thou'zand  wtsht  konten'ttqz  ? 
Kannot  dhe  tshatms  of  a  naikt  or  an  ouer 

Ejos  dhai  delaits*  with  a  thou'zand  sad  tormen'tiqz  ? 
For-tyyn,  on'or,  beu'tt,  jyyth, 
Aar  but  blos'umz  draiq  [dai'iq] : 

"Wan'ton  pleez'yyr,  doot'tq  luv, 

Aar  but  shad'doouz  flai-tq. 
:Aa1  our  dzhoiz,  aar  but  toiz 
^di  thoukhts  deeseev'tq. 
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Nooa  Hath  pou'er  of  an  on*er 
In  dheir  laivz  bireevtiq. 

I%onuu  Campion,    p.  144,  with  the  mnne. 
Faaier  bai  na'tyyr  bii'f'q  bom, 
Bor'ooud  beu'ti  shii  duth  skora. 
Hii  dhat  k»8*eth  Her,  niid  feer 
Koo  tLDHool'sam  Yer*m'Bh  dheer ; 
For  from  dhens,  hu  ooniei  stps 
Dhe  pyyr  nek'tar  of  Her  lips : 
And  with  dhez  at  oons  nii  klooz'ez, 
Melt'tq  ryybtz,  tsher-ez,  rooz'ez. 

Oeorgs  WitUra.    p.  98. 

Hon  dhat  dhe  north  iz  kround  wtth  snioil'«q  faier 
And  Bom  du  drtqk,  and  sum  da  dijjks, 
Sum  It q 
Sum  Btq, 
And  aaI  du  straiv  t-  advAAns* 
Dhe  myyz'ik  nai'er : 

Wheerfoor*  shuuld  ei 
Stand  st'lent  bai  ? 
Whuu  not  dhe  leest 
Booth  luv  dhe  kAAz  and  AA'torz  of  dhe  feest. 

Ben  JotiMHf  <M^  14.    p.  143. 

Main  eiz,  no  eiz,  but  foun'tainz  of  moi  teerz : 
Mai  teerz,  no  teerz,  but  fludz  tu  moist  mai  nart : 
Mai  Hart,  no  Hart,  but  nar'bour  of  mai  feerz : 
Mai  feerz,  no  feerz,  but  f  iil'tq  of  mai  smart 

Mai  smart,  mai  feerz,  mai  narti  mai  teerz,  main  eiz, 
Ar  blaind,  draid,  spent,  past,  waast'cd  wtth  mai  kraiz. 
And  J«t  main  eiz  dhokh  blaind,  sii  kAAz  of  griif : 
And  jft  mai  teerz,  dhokh  draid,  run  doun  amaain* : 
And  Jtt  mai  Hart,  dhokh  spent,  atendz'  reliif* : 
And  Jtt  mai  feerz,  dhokh  past,  mkrees'  mai  paain : 
And  lit  ai  ItV,  and  hV'fq  fill  moor  smart : 
And  smart *tq,  krai  m  vain,  Breek  hevi  Hart. 

SoNO,  " £rMk Eeavy  Heart"    p.  1 19. 
Swiit  thooukhts,  dhe  fund  on  whitsh  ai  fiid'tq  starv ; 
Swiit  teerz,  dhe  drtqk  dhat  moor  AAgment*  mai  thtrst ; 
Swiit  eiz,  dhe  starz  bai  wht'tsh  mai  kours  duth  swarv ; 
Swiit  Hoop,  mai  deeth  wht'tsh  wast  mai  laif  at  ftrst ; 
Swiit  thooukhts,  swiit  teerz,  swiit  HOop,  swiit  eiz, 
Hou  tshAAnst  dhat  deeth  in  swiit'nes  laiz  ? 

Song,  *<  Deadly  Sweetneu.*'    p.  119. 
Maa'tshtl  tz  naq'ed,  Dhe  diil  naz  -tm  ntq*ed 

And  bren'ed  tz  Htz  b3ryks.  In  Ht'z  kryyk'ed  klyyka. 

Dhokh  Maa'tshtl  tz  Haq*ed  Maa'tshtl  tz  Haq-ed 

Jtt  nii  %z  not  wraq-ed.  Anb  [and]  bren-ed  tz  ntx  byyks. 

Xeui  Maeehiavellue^  Northern  Dialed,    p.  122. 
Baaz'tq  mai  Hoops,  on  Htlz  of  naikh  dezair-, 
Thtqk'tiq  tu  skasJ  dhe  neevn  of  Htr  Hart, 
Mai  dend'er  meenz  prezumd*  [prezjymd*]  tan  nai  a  part 
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Her  tliand'er  of  disdain'  forst  mii  reteir*, 
And  thryy  mil  doun  &o. 

Daniel^  Dblia,  Sofmet  31.    p.  99. 
Kontent'  whun  ItVz  with  trsid  estaat, 
Kiid  feer  no  tshandzh  of  froun-tq  faat : 
But  nii  dhat  siiksy  for  nn'knoonn*  gain. 
Oft  IfYZ  bai  los,  and  leeyz  with  pain. 

Spmmm  of  Fh&netie  Spelling,    p.  20. 

Dhe  loq  ar  laa*zi,  dhe  liti  ar  lond : 
Dhe  fedr  ar  elut'tah,  dhe  foul  ar  proud. 

p.  76. 
Praiz  of  an  Hoikh  rekntq*,  an  a  trtk  tu  bii  greel'lii  renoun*ed 
Juu  with  juur  prtk'et  purishast.    Lo  dhe  vtk'torf  faa'mus 
With  tuu  godz  pak*tq'  oon  wum-an  stMt  tu  kuz'n. 

Acoei^tiial  Hexameters.   Stanihurt's  Trantlation  of 

Virg.  JEh.  4,  93-95.  p.  100. 

Fsahn  62.    p.  20. 

1  Tryy'loi  mai  sooul  wait'eth  upon*  God :  from  Htm  kunx'eth  moi 
Balu[Y]aa'Bfon.  2  Hii  oon'loi  tz  moi  rok  and  mai  salvaa'ston:  Hii  iz 
mai  defenfi',  ai  shal  not  bi  greet'lai  muuved.  3  Hou  loq  wtl  ju 
imadzh'm  miS'tshiif  against*  a  man  ?  jii  shol  bi  slain  aaI  of  juu  : 
az  a  bou'tq  waaI  shall  n  bii :  and  az  a  tot'en'q  fens.  4  Dheei 
oon'lai  konsiilt'  tu  kast  Him  doun  &om  his  ek'selensai,  dheei  delai't 
til  laiz :  dheei  bles  with  dhe&  mouth,  but  dheei  kurs  in'wardlai* 
Sel'aH.  5  Mai  sooul  wait  dhou  oon'lai  upon*  Qod :  for  mai  ekpek- 
ta*8ion  iz  from  Him.  6  Hii  oon'lai  iz  mai  rok  and  mai  salvaa-sion ; 
Hii  fz  mai  defens* ;  ai  shal  not  bi  muuy*ed.  7  In  God  iz  mai  sal- 
Taa'stbn  and  mai  gloo*ri;  dhe  rok  of  mei  streqth  and  mai  ref*yydzh 
iz  m  God.  8  Trust  in  Him  at  aaI  taimz  ji  piip'l ;  pour  out  Juur  Hart 
bifoor*  Him :  God  iz  a  refyydzh  for  us.  Sel'an.  9  8yyr*lai  men 
of  loou  degrii*  ar  yan*itai,  and  men  of  nai  degrii*  ar  a  lei :  tu  bi 
laid  111  dhe  bal'ans,  dheei  ar  AAltogedh'er  laikht'er  dhen  van'itai. 
10  Trust  not  in  opres'ibn,  bikum*  not  vaiu  in  rob-erai ;  if  n'tsh'ez 
thkrees',  set  not  Juur  nart  upon*  dhem.  11  G^d  nath  spook'n 
oons ;  twais  naav  ai  naard  dhis,  dhat  pour  biloq*eth  un'to  Gbd.  12 
: Aa1*80  un'to  dhii,  oo  Lord,  biloq-eth  mer'si :  for  dhou  ren*derest 
tu  eyerai  man  akkord'iq  tu  hiz  wurk. 

F$alm  67.    p.  21. 

I  Gk>d  bi  mersifiil  yy[u]n'tu  us  and  bles  us :  and  kAAz  hiz  faas  tu 
shain  upon*  us.  Sel*aH.  2  Dhat  dhai  waai  maai  bi  knooun  upon 
eerth,  dhai  saaviq  neelth  amoq*  aaI  naa'sionz.  8  Let  dhe  piip'l 
praiz  dhiy  oo  God;  let  aaI  dhe  piip-l  prais  dhii.  4  0  let  dhe 
naa'Bibnz  bi  glad,  and  siq  for  dzhoi :  for  dhou  shalt  dzhudzh  dhe 
piip'l  raikht'euslai,  and  govem  dhe  naa*sionz  upon*  eerth.    Sel'an. 

5  Let  dhe  piip*l  praiz  dhii  oo  God ;  let  aaI  dhe  piip'l  praaiz  dhii. 

6  Dhen  shal  ^le  eerth  xiild  Hir  in-krees ;  and  God,  iivn  our  ooun 
Ood,  shal  bles  us.  7  God  shal  bles  us,  and  aaI  dhe  endx  of  dhe 
eerth  shal  feer  Him. 
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P$alm  96.    p.  22, 

1  0  8tq  im*ta  dhe  Lord  a  nyy  soq ;  8«q  nn'ta  dhe  Lord  aaI  dlie 
eerth.  2  Stq  nn*ta  dhe  Lord^  bles  mz  naam ;  shea  fhnith  hie 
salyaa'Sfon  m)m  dai  tu  dai.  8  Deeklaar*  mz  gloo*rt  amoq*  dhe 
Heedh'en:  Htz  wnn'derz  amoq*  aaI  piip'l.  4  For  dhe  Lord  iz 
greet,  and  greet'lei  tu  bi  praiz'ed :  Hii  iz  ta  bi  feered  abny*  aaI 
Gods.  5  For  aaI  dhe  godz  of  dhe  naa*s«biiz  ar  ei'dolz :  but  dhe 
Lord  maad  dhe  Heeynz.  6  On-or  and  Maa-dzhestei  ar  bifoor 
Htm :  streqth  and  beu'ti  ar  tn  Htz  sank'tuaroi.  7  Gtv  nn'ta  dhe 
Lord  (oo  ni  ktn'drez  of  dhe  piip'I)  gtv  nn'ta  dhe  Lord  glooTt  and 
streqth.  8  Qfv  nn-tu  dhe  Ix>rd  dhe  gloo'rt  dyy  un*ta  Htz  naam : 
brtq  an  of 'rtq  and  knm  th'tu  Htz  knnrts.  9  0  wnr'shtp  dhe  Lord 
tn  dhe  ben'tt  of  Hoo'ltnes :  feer  bifoor*  Htm  aaI  dhe  eerth.  10 
Saai  amoq*  dhe  Heedh'en  dhat  dhe  Lord  reei'neth  :  dhe  world 
Ail'BO  shall  bi  establtshed  dhat  tt  shal not  bi  mnuved :  Hii  shal 
dzhndzh  dhe  piip'l  reikh*tenslai.  11  Let  dhe  neeynz  redzhois*, 
and  let  dhe  eerth  bi  glad :  let  dhe  see  roor  and  dhe  ful-nes  dheerof. 
12  Let  dhe  frild  bi  dzhoi'fdl,  and  aaI  dhat  tz  dherth' :  dhen  ahal 
aaI  dhe  triiz  of  dhe  wnd  redzhois*  18  Bifoor*  dhe  Lord ;  for  Hii 
kum'ethy  for  Hii  knm*eth  tu  dzhudzh  dhe  eerth :  Hii  shal  dzhudzh 
dhe  world  wtth  reikh*teusnes,  and  dhe  piipi  wtth  Htz  tryyth. 

Psalm  97.   p.  22. 

I  Dhe  Lord  reein*eth ;  let  dhe  eerth  redzhois :  let  dhe  mul-tt- 
tyyd  of  dhe  eilz  bi  glad  dherof.  2  Eloudz  and  darknes  ar  round 
about  Htm :  roikh'teusnes  and  dzhudzh'ment  ar  dhe  Habitaa*8tbn  of 
Htz  throon.  8  A  foi'er  go'eth  bifoor  Htm :  and  bum*eth  up  Htz 
en'emoiz  round  about*  4  Htz  loikht'nt'qz  tnlsikht'ned  dhe  world : 
dhe  eerth  sau,  and  trem*bled.  5  Dhe  Htlz  melt-ed  leik  waks  at 
at  dhe  prez*ens  of  dhe  Lord ;  at  dhe  prez*ens  of  dhe  Lord  of  dhe 
whool  eerth.  6  Dhe  neyenz  deklaar'  Htz  raikh'teusnes :  and  aaI 
dhe  piip'l  sii  Htz  gloo'rt.  7  Konfound'ed  bi  aaI  dheei  dhat  aerr 
graayn  ei'madzhez,  and  boost  dhemselvz  of  oi-dolz :  wur*8htp  Htm 
aaI  ji  godz.  8  St'on  naard,  and  waz  glad,  and  dhe  diAkh-terz 
of  /u'da  redzhois'ed :  bikauz*  of  dhai  dzhudzh'ments,  oo  Lord. 
9  For  dhou  Lord  art  haikh  abuv  aaI  dhe  eerth :  dhou  art  eksal'ted 
far  abuY*  aaI  godz.  10  Jii  dhat  luv  dhe  Lord,  naatiivl;  Hii 
prezerv'eth  dhe  sooulz  of  Htz  saints :  Hii  deltV'ereth  dhem  out  of 
dhe  Hand  of  dhe  wtk*ed.  11  Laikht  tz  sooun  for  dhe  raikh-teus, 
and  glad-nes  for  dhe  up*raikht  tn  Hart :  12  Redzhois*  th  dhe  Lord, 
jii  raikh'teus :  and  giiv  thaqks  at  dhe  remem'bians  of  Htz  Hoo*li]ies. 

Psahn  104.    p,  28. 

1  Bles  dhe  Lord,  oo  mai  sooul :  oo  Lord  mai  Gk>d  dhou  art  TeW 
greet :  dhou  art  kloodh*ed  with  On'or  and  Madzh'estai.  2  Whuu 
kuY 'erest  dhai  self  wtth  laikht,  az  wtth  a  gar'ment :  whuu  stretsh'est 
out  dhe  Hey*nz  iaik  a  kur-tain ;  8  Whuu  lai'eth  dhe  beemz  of  Htz 
tsham-berz  tn  dhe  waa'terz ;  whuu  maaketh  dhe  kloudz  hm 
tshar'et :  whuu  walk'eth  upon*  dhe  wtiqz  of  dhe  waind.    4  Whuu 
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maak'etli  mz  an'gelz  sptr'tts:  mz  mm'tsterz  a  flaam'tq  fai*er. 
5  Whuii  laid  dhe  foundaa'stonz  of  dhe  eerth :  dhat  it  shuuld  not 
bi  remuuved  for  ever.  6  Dhou  kuverest  it  with  dhe  diip  az  with. 
a  gajT'ineiit :  dlie  waa'terz  stand  abuy*  dhe  moun'tainz.  7  At  dhdi 
rebyyk'  dheei  fled:  at  dhe  vols  of  dhoi  thund'er  dheei  Haast'ed 
awai.  8  Dheei  go  up  bai  dhe  moimt'ainz,  dheei  go  doun  bai  dhe 
val'leiz  im*tu  dhe  plaas  whttsh  dhou  Hast  found'ed  for  dhem.  9 
Dhon  Hast  set  a  bound  dhat  dheei  mai  not  pas  over :  dhat  dheei 
tnm  not  again-  ta  knyer  dhe  eerth.  10  Hii  sendeth  dhe  spn'qz 
tn'tn  dhe  val'leiz  ;  whi'tsh  mn  amoq*  dhe  ndz.  1 1  Dheei  gtv  dniqk 
tu  evrsi  beest  of  dhe  f  iild ;  dhe  woild  as'es  kwentsh  dheeir  thirst. 
12  Bai  dhem  shal  dhe  fouLz  of  dhe  nevn  naav  dheeir  Habttaa'stibn, 
whitsh  stq  amoq'  dhe  bran'shez.  13  Hii  waat'ereth  dhe  Hilz  from 
H«z  tsham'berz :  dhe  eerth  iz  sat'isfaied  wtth  dhe  fryyt  of  dhoi 
wurkz.  14  Hii  kiiAZ'eth  dhe  gras  tu  groou  for  dhe  kat'el,  and 
Herb  for  dhe  ser'vts  of  man :  dhat  nii  mai  brtq  fiiurth  fund  out  of 
dhe  eerth.  15  And  wain  dhat  maak*eth  glad  dhe  Hart  of  man,  and 
oil  ta  maak  Htz  faas  ta  shain,  and  breed  whitsh  streqth'neth  mans 
Hart.  16  Dhe  triiz  of  dhe  Lord  ar  fal  of  sap:  dhe  seo'darz  of 
Leb'anon  whttsh  Hii  nath  pknt'ed.  17  Wheer  dhe  btrdz  maak 
dheeir  nests :  az  for  dhe  stork  dhe  fir  triiz  are  Ht'r  hous.  18  Dhe 
Haikh  Hflz  ar  a  ref'yydzh  for  dhe  waild  goots :  and  dhe  roks  for 
dhe  kon'tz.  19  Hii  apauint'ed  dhe  maun  for  seez'nz ;  dhe  san 
knoon'eth  h»z  goo*»q  doun,  20  Dhou  maak'est  dark'nes,  and  it  iz 
naikht :  wheertn*  aaI  dhe  beests  of  dhe  for'est  du  knip  fuurth. 
21  Dhe  Juq  lai'onz  roor  afb'er  dheeir  prai,  and  siik  dheeir  meet 
from  Gt>d.  22  Dhe  sun  araiz'eth,  dheei  gadh'er  dhemselvz'  tu- 
gedh'er,  and  lai  dhem  doun  in  dheeir  denz.  23  Man  go*eth 
friurth  un'tu  Hiz  work ;  and  tu  Htz  laa'bor,  unttl*  dhe  iivntq.  24 
O  Lord  Hou  man'tfoould  ar  dhai  works  ?  tn  wfZ'dum  nast 
dhou  maad  dhem  aaI:  dhe  eerth  iz  fal  of  dhai  rttsh'ez.  25 
So  tz  dhts  greet  and  waid  see,  wheertn*  ar  thtqz  krup'tiq 
tnnum'erabl,  booth  smAAl  and  greet  beests.  26  Dheer  go  dhe 
ships;  dheer  tz  dhat  Levt'athan  [ Levai'athan ? ]  whuum  dhou 
Hast  maad  tu  plai  dheerin*.  27  Dheez  wait  aaI  upon  dhii  dhat 
dhou  maist  gtv  dhem  dheeir  meet  tn  dyy  seez-n.  28  Dhat  dhou 
gtv-est  dhem  dheei  gadh'er:  dhou  oop'nest  dhei  Hand,  dheei  ar 
ftl'ed  wtth  gud.  29  Dhou  naid'est  dhai  faas,  dhei  ar  trub'led : 
dhou  taak'est  awai*  dheeir  breth  dheei  dai,  and  return*  tu  dheeir  dust. 
SO  Dhou  send'est  forth  [fuurth]  dhai  sptr'tt,  dhei  ar  kreaat'ed: 
and  dhour  enyy*est  dhe  faas  of  dhe  eerth.  31  Dhe  gloo'rt  of  dhe 
liOrd  shal  indyyr*  for  ever :  dhe  Lord  shal  redzhpis*  tn  Htz  wurks. 
32  Hii  luuk'eth  on  dhe  eerth,  and  rt  trem'bleth:  sii  toutsh'eth 

Kitsh'eth  ?]  dhe  Htlz  and  dhei  smook.  33  gpi  wtl  stq  un*tu  dhe 
rd  az  loq  as  ai  Itv:  ai  wtl  praiz  mai  God  whail  ai  naav  mai 
bii'f  q.  34  Mai  medttaa'stbn  of  Htm  shal  bi  swiit :  ai  wtl  be  glad 
in  dhe  Lord.  35  Let  dhe  stn*erz  bi  konsum*ed  [konsyym'ed  ?]  out 
of  dhe  eerth,  let  dhe  wt'k'ed  bii  no  moor :  bles  dhou  dhe  Lord,  oo 
maisooul.     Praiz  jii  dhe  Lord.    Amen. 
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An  BxA]airA.TiOH  of  SFmrim't  Bvnoi. 

An  inspection  of  the  examples  of  Spenser's  pronunciation  as  given 
by  Dr.  Gill,  pp.  847-852,  shews  that  as  Dr.  Gill  read  them  the  rhymes 
were  not  imfreqnently  faulty*^  If  then  this  authority  is  to  be 
trusted  we  have  entirely  left  the  region  of  perfect  rhymes,  and  hare 
entered  one  where  occasional  rhymes  are  no  guide  at  all  to  the  pro- 
nunciation, and  very  frequent  rhymes  are  but  of  slight  yalue.  BtiU 
it  seemed  worth  while  to  extend  the  comparison  further,  and  see 
how  far  Spenser  in  his  rhymes  conformed  to  the  roles  of  pronun- 
ciation wluch  we  gathered  from  contemporary  authorities  in  Chap. 
III.  Before,  however,  giving  the  results  of  an  examination  of  all 
the  rhymes  in  the  Fame  Queen,  I  shall  examine  the  bad  riiymes  in 
contemporary  poems  of  considerable  reputation,  in  order  &at  we 
may  see  and  understand  what  limits  of  approximation  in  the  sound 
of  rhyming  yowcIb  and  even  consonants,  some  of  our  best  versifiers 
deem  to  be  occasionally  or  even  generally  sufficient,  that  is,  how 
closely  they  approach  to  final  or  consonan'bd  rhyme  (p.  245)  on  the 
one  side,  and  assonance  on  the  other.  For  this  purpose  I  have  se- 
lected Thomas  Moore  and  Alfred  Tennyson.  Every  one  admits  that 
Moore  was  at  least  a  master  of  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art.  His 
lines  are  generally  rhythmical,  and  his  rhymes  good,  as  mig^t  be 
expected  frt)m  a  song  writer  with  a  deHcate  perception  of  music. 
Of  his  writings  I  choose  the  most  elaborate,  the  Lovee  of  the  AngdM^ 
and  Lalla  Bookh,  and  note  aU  the  rhymes  which  are  false  according 
to  my  own  pronunciation.  Of  Tennyson,  who  is  also  a  master  <^ 
his  art,  I  select  the  In  Memoriamj  as  his  most  carefril  production 
in  regular  rhymed  verse,  and  do  the  like  with  it.  The  following 
are  the  results. 

Mode  ofEeferenee, 

FW  1,  2  Firewonhippen,  part  1,  paragraph  2. 

LA  prol.,  Loves  of  the  Angeu,  prologue.   LA  2,  8.  Do.,  story  2,  paragraph  8. 

LH  6,  Ijght  of  the  Harem,  paragraph  6. 

PP  24,  Paradise  and  the  Pen,  paragraph  24. 

VP  3,  17,  Veiled  Prophet,  part  8,  paragraph  17. 

T  28,  TennvBon's  In  Memoriam,  section  28.     Tep.    Do.  epilogae. 

The  examples  are  arranged  according  to  the  soirnds,  which,  according  to  my 
pronunciation,  are  different,  hut  mnst  hare  heen  identical,  according  to  uie  pro> 
nnnciation  of  the  poets,  if  the  rhymes  are  perfect 

FauUy  £hyme$  observed  in  Moore  trnd  Temi^eoin, 
I.    Both  rhifmmg  tyUMes  Moented, 

(aa)oi(»)  kst  haat  YP  2,  24 

command  brand  vP  L  2  [in  all  tiiese  cases  the  ilxat  word  ia 

command  hand  YP  8  6 — ^T  ep.  occasionally  pconoimoed  with  («s), 

glance  expanse  LA  1,  20.  Pr  5.  mors  fraqosntly  with  (ah).] 

^  In  the  few  extracts  that  are  giTm  (Britomart*  denrt*  4, 1,  68.  Har-monii 

we  find:  {jud  frjr-neral  1,  1,  8.  was  anrii  2, 12, 70.  tshas-titii  bii  3,  intr.,  5. 

paa  1,  4, 11.  whaueer  despair  1,  9,  28.  disloi-alai  dai  8,  6, 46.)    The  spalliBg 

&T  mnuT  2,  8, 1.  mom  weem  4, 2, 41.  here  used  is  the  preceding  tnndiftera- 

feikht  smeit  4,  2,  42.)    And  the  fol-  tion  of  Dr.  Qill's,  the  references  are  to 

lowing  seem  to  be  rorced,  a  double  book,  canto,  stansa,  of  the  Fa^ru  Qmtme. 
Talue  to  -^,  and  -y  being  assumed. 
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(aa)-p(A,  AA,  0,  oo) 
beriraryP8,U     , 
paaxd  lord  T  124 
haamiM  wants  T  96  [the  fint  word  haa 

sometimea  (aa),  and  die  second  either 

(a)  or  (o).] 

.  (aai)-(ei,  j) 
hearth  earth  T  30.  76 

(aa,  iui)-(Af) 
Tase  graoe  TP  2,  5.  [the  first  word  is 
very  rarely  csOled  (v#«),  or  (y<«b) 
generally  (yaaz,  Taaa).] 

(A)=(aa),  see  (aa)-A) 
(AA}»(aa),  see  (aa)*(AA) 
(AA)*(tfd),  see  (tftf)H»(AA) 
(8B)=(aa),  see  (aa)«(aB) 
(le)-(^) 

amher  chamber  FW  4, 37  [the  second 
word  in  these  cases  is  nsoaUy 
(tshMDi'hi),  oooasionidly  (tshaam-bj); 
I  do  not  know  (tehern'Oi).] 

damher  chamber  FW  1,  8 

haye  grave  T  54 

(e)-(«) 
death  faith  T  80. 106.  112. 
said  maid  VP  1,  28  [the  word  Mid  is 

p^haps  occadonally  called  (sMd).] 

— '"  maid  T  72 


heaven  driven  FW  1, 1.  1, 16.  2,  IK 

4,  8.  LA  2,  42.  VP  1,  83. »,  88. 
heaven  forgiven  LA  1, 14.  2, 18.  2, 66. 

FW  4,  1.  PP  82. 
heaven  given  FW  1,  2.  4,  i.  4,  7.  4, 

24.  LA  1,  9.  2,  8.  2,  37.  2,  46.  3,  1. 

3,  6.  LH  23.  VP  1,  3.  1, 19.  1,  26. 

2,  8.  2,  24.  2,  27.— T  16.  39 
heaven  o'erdriven  T  61 
heaven  riven  FW  3, 1.  LH  6 
heaven  unriven  VP  3, 11 

[any  attempt  to  say  (Htv*n}  woold 

no  doubt  have  been  scontea  by  any 

poet,   bat  all  poets  allow   the 

rhyme.} 

inherit  spint  PP  14  [(spernt)  is  now 

thought  vnlgar] 
yes  this  FW  3,  2  [compare  Sir  T. 
Smith,  saprit  p.  80]. 

(e)-{ii) 
breath  beneath  I4A  1, 16.  2,  2.  VP  2, 

31 
breath  imdemeath  T  98 
breath  wreath  LH  18.  22.  VP  1,  9 
death  beneath  FW  1, 17.  1, 18.  3,  6. 

3,  14.— T  40 


death  sheath  FW  4,  28.  VP  1,  2. 

death  wreath  FW  2, 13.— T  71 

death  imdemeath  VP  3, 17 

deaths  wreaths  LA  2,  68 

heaven  even  FW  1,  17.  LA  1,  6.  2, 

38.  PP  26.  VP  1,  34 
treads  leads  v.  FW  4,  26 

(ei,  i)s(ooi,  001) 
earth  forth  LA  3, 13.    LH  30 

(ei,j)s=:(aaj)  see  {asa)^(eif  1) 

donenponFW  2, 11 

done  gone  LA  1, 12 

dnsk  kiosk  VP  1,  24 

one  gone  LH  6 

one  on  T  42.  80»  82.  ep. 

one  upon  LA  2,  71.  PP  82 

ronghoffLHa 

nm  upon  VP  1,  84 

shun  upon  LA  2,  43.  2,  62 

son  upon  LA  2, 17.  VP  1, 1 

above  sprove  LH  2 

above  love  wove  LA  3,  8 

beloved  roved  LH  3 

come  home  LA  2,  74.  8>  8.  LH  18 

twice.  22.  VP.  2,  38.  i  17.— T  6. 

8.  14.  39. 
discover  over  LH  4 
love  grove  LH  20 
love  rove  VP.  1, 18.  2,  36 
lover  over  LH  1.  6. 
loves  groves  FW  1, 9.  LH  6.  VP  1, 13. 
one  al<me  LH  24. — T  9a 
one  shone  VP  1,  16.  LA  prol.  6 
one  tone  FW  4.  26 

(a)-(«) 
blood  good  T  8.  83.  63. 82. 104 
blood  stood  FW  2,  12.  2,  13.  4,  9 
blood  understood  VP  1,  27.  3,  21 
bud  good  T  ep. 
flood  good  T  126 
flood  stood  FW  1,  18.  1,  18.  2,  8.  3, 

11.  4,  29.  PP  9 
flood  wood  LH  26— T  84 
floods  woods  PP  12.— T  83 
shut  put  T  86 
thrash  push  T  89 

(a)-(iiu) 
beloved  moved  T  61 
blood  brood  FW  1,  2,  8, 1.  4,  4. 
blood  food  FW  8,  14. 
come  dome  FW  1, 1. 
come  tomb  FW  2,  9.— T  88 
flood  food  VP  2,  6, 

love  move  FW  4,  7.    LH  6.— T  17. 
26.  39. 100 
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love  prore  T  prol.  26.  47.  83. 

loTed  proved  PP 16.  VP 1,  20.— T 103. 

129.  ep. 
loTed  removed  LA  3, 10.— T  proL  13. 
loved  unmoved  FW  1,  3.  2, 12.  LA  1, 

16.  VP  2,  27 
loves  moves  T  ep. 
some  dome  =ju(^mmt  VP  1,  16 

.(ai,  i)=(oi,  ooi) 

curse  horse  T  6 

words  chords  LA  2,  36.  2,  67.  LH  33. 

VP  2,  17.-T  47 
word  lord  LA  proL  2. 

(91,  l)«(dOI,  ooi) 

retum'd  moum'd  FW  2, 13 
nm  mourn  T  9 

[some  persons  say  (muum] 
word  adored  VP  1,  29 
word  sword  FW.  1, 13.  2,  3 
words  swords  VP  1,  2.  1,  8 

bear  fear  Tprol. 
bears  years  T  51 
wears  tears  «.  LA  1, 16 

(tftf)=(aa),  see  (aa)=(dd) 

(tftf)=(aB),  SM(2d)^{ee) 

(M)=(e),  see  {e)—{ee) 

to  day  quay  T  14 

(oi)-(0 

Christ  mist  T  28 

Christ  evangelist  T  31 

behind  wind  «.  VP  1,  8 

blind  wind  s.  VP  3,  6 

find  wind  «.  T  8 

kind  wind  ».  VP  3,  2.— T  106 

mankind  wind  s.  T  28 

[many  readers  always  read  (waind) 
in  poetry  instead  of  wtnd;  Gill 
has  eeneraUy  (weind)  even  in 
prosej 

(9i)-(0i) 

I  joy  T  ep.     [the  pronunciation  (ai 
dzhei)  would  De  out  of  the  question] 

(8U)'"C(W,  oou) 

brow  below  LH  6 
brow  know  T  89 
down  grown  VP  2,  10 
down  own  LA  2,  39.  PP  24 
now  low  T  4 
powers  doors  T  36 

shower  pour  LH  2.  [the  prommoiation 
(peuj;  is  now  vulgar.] 


(»)=(e),  wtf(e)=-(0 
(•)=(oi),  «<M(ai)=(») 

did  seed  T  ep. 

(ii)=(e),  «w(e)=(ii) 
(ii)=(ee),  see  (ee)=(ii) 
(ii) =(#«),  see  (d«)=(ii) 

(iu)-(Tiu) 

anew  through  LA  3, 10 

anew  two  VP  3,  27 

dew  through  VP  2,  4 

ensue  through  T  116 

few  true  FW  1, 17 

hue  drew  LA  1,  20 

hue  knew  through  LA  1,  16 

hue  thi«w  LH  26 

hue  too  VP  1,  36  . 

hue  true  FW  3, 10 

hue  who  VP  3,  8 

[if  hm  is  pronounoed  (jhuu)  and  not 
(niu)  the  six  last  cases  may  be 
esteemed  rhymes.] 
knew  too  FW  1, 13 
new  too  T  13 
perfume  bloom  LA  prol.  2 
perfume  gloom  T  93 
lure  sure  vP  1,  29 
lute  flhoot  VP  1,  29.  [some  Bay  (luui, 

Inut).] 
mute  flute  VP  3,  2.  (some  say  (flint).] 
view  true  VP  1,  28.  [some  say  (triuJ.J 
use  chose  T  34 
yew  through  T  74 

(o)«(aa),  see  (aa)~(o) 

(0)«(9),  JW(9)  =  (0) 

(o)-=(oo) 
font  wont  T  29.  [some  say  (want)  and 

others  (want).] 
God  rode  FW  3,  6.  4.  16 
gone  alone  LA  1,  20.  2,  71.  LA  piol. 

6.  VP  2,  10— T  103 
gone  shone  FW  2,  9.   PP  18.    VP  1, 

29.  LA  1,  3.  [some  say  (shon).] 
loss  gross  T  40 
lost  boast  T  1 
lost  ghost  T  91 

lost  most  LA  3,  7.  3,  9— T.  27.  83 
tost  host  VP  3,  6 
on  shone  LA  1,  2.  2,  20.  VP  1,  7. 

[some  say  ^han).] 
wan  shone  FW  4, 16 

(oi)=(9i),  see  (oi)=(oi) 

(oi)=(9i,  j),  see  (er,  j)=»(m) 

(or,  ooi)-=(oai,  ooi) 
lord  adored  FW  4, 12 
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storm  form  T  16.  [some  say  (hoim) 
alwajB,  others  distmgnish  (foaim; 
shape,  (fixum)  seat.] 

(oo)a»(8.),  see  (9)—(oo) 
(<w=(9u)y  see  (9xi)=(ao) 

(oo)-(«) 
mode  good  T  46 

(oo«(uii) 
door  moor  T  28.  [some  say  (mooi).] 
hope  group  FW  4,  16 
more  moor  T  40.   [probably  a  rhyme 

riehe  p.  246,  as :  here  hear  T  35.] 
more  poor  T  77 

(ooi)=(ei,  i),  see  (ei,  j)=(ooi) 

{poi) = (oi),  see  (oi) = (oat) 
(001)= (91,  i),  see  (91,  j)=(ooi) 

(oau)=»(9u),  «W(9U)=((H)U) 

(11) =(9),  see  (9)=(i«) 

(tt)=(oo),  see  (oo)—(«). 

(«)=(mi). 
foot  brute  Tprol. 
good  food  yP  2,  33 
woods  moods  T  27.  35.  87 

(uii)«(9),  see  (9)«(nTi) 

(iiu)==(iu),  see  (ra)=(un) 

(uu)=((w),  see  ((w)=»(uu) 


(xiti)=(«),  see  (tt)=(uu) 

fdli)»(th) 
breathe  wreath  «.  YF  2,  T 

(dliz)=(tiifl) 

breathes  sheaths  FW  1,  2 
breathes  wreathes  LH  2 

(j)=(ai,  oai),  see  (oj,  001) =(j) 
(i)=(<wi,  001),  see  {ooij  ooj)=(j[) 

(8)-(z) 

bliss  his  YP  1,  2 

else  tells  T  75 

face  gaze  T  32 

grace  yase  YP  2,  5  [adopting  the  pro- 
nunciation (vaaz,  YAAz)  or  (vmz), 
thisis&ulty;  only  the  unusual  (vers) 
saves  therhyme.J 

house  8.  boughs  T  29 

(th)«(dh),«w(dli)=(tli) 

(z)=(8),  see  (s)=(z) 

house  8,  bows  T  35 

house  8,  Yows  T  20 

ice  flies  T  105 

paradise  eyes  LA  2, 11.  VP  1,  3.— T 

24.  ep. 
peace  disease  T  104 
peace  these  T  88 
race  phase  T  epi 
this  IS  PP  10.— T  20.  34.  83. 


II.    An  Uhaceented  Rhyming  with  an  Accented  SyUabU. 


(u,  J)  ututeeented^ieif  j)  accented 
islander  myrrh  YP  3,  4 

(ej,  J  uruiOG.^^)  ace. 
uniyerse  fieree  YP  1,  25 

(ib1,  eel)  tina^.»(Ail)  aec, 

festiyal  all  YP  3, 19 
musical  fall  YP  2, 17 

(Bn,  8Bn)  tina(^.»  (aan,  ahn)  aee. 

circumstance  chance  T  62.  [some  say 
(sj'kimisteBns*)  with  a  distinct  secon- 
dly accent  on  the  last  syllable.] 

countenance  chance  T  112 

deliyerance  trance  YP  3, 18 

inhabitants  plants  LH  10 

utterance  trance  LH  38 

yisitant  haunt  YP  1,  12 

(«m,  9m)  unaee.^{o(n£k)  aee* 
masterdom  home  T  100 

(vn,  on)  unaee.^^Qv)  aee. 

Lebanon  sun  FW  2, 11.  PP 
orison  one  YP  1,  22 


{%)  unaee.={9i)  aec. 
agony  I,  LA  2,  42 
energies  cries  Till 
harmony  die  LA  2,  42 
insufficiencies  eyes  T  110 
miseries  eyes  F W  4,  7 
mysteries  replies  T  37 
obscuril^  lie  LA  2,  60 
propheaes  rise  T  90 
sympathy  die  T  30 
sympathy  I  T  61 
tasteAiUy  hie  YP  2,  2 

(t)  unace.=(Ta)  ace. 

agonies  sees  FW  1, 1^ 
armory  see  YP  8,  1 
canopies  breeze  YP,  3^  2 
constancy  be  T  21 
despMsrately  sea  FW  1, 17 
destinies  please  LA  3,  15 
energies  ease  YP  2,  7 
eternities  seas  YP  2,  7 
exquisite  sweet  FW  3, 13 
harmonies  breeze  YP  2, 10.  LH  17 
history  be  T  101 
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immendtY  see  LA  1,  20  pvtnlly  thee  VP  1, 21 

immortality  thee  TP  2,  9  pluloBophy  l>e  T  52 

impatiently  me  LH  10  poesy  thee  T  8 

instantly  sea  LH  19  purity  bee  LA  2, 16 

mookenes  bteeie  YP  1,  9  pnri^  be  LA  1, 7.  1, 16 

mystery  thee  T  96  solenuily  she  LA  2,  44 

mystery  sea  LA  2,  38  witchery  free  LH  24 

mystenes  these  LA,  2,  41  yieldin^y  three  LA  proL  4 

Some  of  these  rhymes,  aa  may  be  seen,  are  justifiable  by  direr- 
nties  of  pronimciatLon.  Others  are  really  rhymes  of  long  and  shoit 
Towels.  But  others  caimot  be  made  into  rhymes  with  &e  help  of 
any  known  received  pronunciations.  Thus  i^^l)  bar  war,  guard 
lord,  clamber  chamb^,  amber  chamber,  have  grave,  heaven  given 
{veiy  common],  heaven  even  [also  common],  death  beneath,  death 
sheath,  &c.  [common],  earth  forth,  one  gone,  rough  oS^  above  grove, 
oome  home  [very  common],  love  grove  &c.,  one  alone  ko.,  blood, 
good  &c.,  flood  stood  &;c.,  thrush  push,  blood  food,  come  tomb,  love 
move  &c.,  curse  horse,  word  lord  fso  that  as  we  have :  guard  lord, 
we  might  have :  word  guard !]  word  sword,  Christ  mist,  I  joy,  brow 
below,  down  grown  &c.,  now  low,  loss  gross,  lost  boast  &c.,  mode 
good,  hope  group : — 2)  breathe  wreath,  breathes  sheaths,  bliss  his, 
else  teUs,  house  s.  boughs  &o.,  ioe  flies  &c. — are  about  as  bad  rhymes 
as  can  be,  the  first  division  being  purely  consonantal  rhymes,  and  the 
second  mere  assonances.  The  ihymes  of  an  unaccented  and  aoceated 
syllable  are  all  bad,  but  the  double  use  of  unaccented  final  -y,  -tM, 
to  rhyme  either  witli  (-ii,  -iiz)  or  (-oi,  -oiz)  at  the  convenience  of  Uie 
poet  is  really  distressing ;  compare :  agony  I,  agonies  sees ;  energies 
cries,  energies  ease ;  harmony  die,  hannonies  breeze ;  mysteries  re- 
plies, mysteries  these  &c.  It  is  at  once  evident  that  any  attempt  to 
derive  the  pronunciation  of  the  xizth  oentury  from  an  examination 
of  modem  rhymes  must  utterly  faiL 

Now  the  extended  examination  of  Spenser's  rhymed  above  named, 
leads  to  a  similar  result.  It  would  not  only  be  impossible  from 
them  to  determine  his  pronunciation,  but  his  usages  cross  the 
known  rules  of  the  time,  even  if  we  include  Hart's  varieties,  so 
multifariously,  that  the  poet  was  evidently  hampered  with  the 
multiplicity  of  rhyming  words  which  his  stanza  necessitated,^  and 
became  carialess,  or  satisfied  with  rough  approximations. 

The  language  in  which  he  wrote  was  artificial  in  itself.  It  was 
not  the  language  of  the  xvi  th  oentury,  but  aped,  without  reflecting, 
that  of  the  xvth.  The  contrast  between  the  genuine  old  tongue  of 
Chaucer,  or  modem  tongue  of  Shakspere,  and  ti^e  trumped  up  tongue 
of  Spenser,  which  could  never  have  been  spoken  at  anv  time,  is 
painful.  Coming  to  the  examination  of  Spenser's  rhymes  iSresh  ttom 
those  of  Chaucer,  the  effect  on  my  ears  was  simuar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  reading  one  of  Sheridan  Enowles^s  mock  Elizabethan  Eng- 
lish dramas,  after  studying  Shakspere.  Itis  sad  that  so  great  a  poet 
should  have  put  on  such  motley. 

^  The  scheme  of  his  rhymes  iB^babbci^Cf  neesBsitating  %  8^  and  4 
rhyming  words. 
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Sometimes,  either  the  author  or  the  printer, — ^it  is  impossible  to 
say  which,  but  in  all  subsequent  citations  I  follow  Mr.  Korris,i»— 
seems  to  think  he  can  make  a  rhyme  by  adopting  an  unusual  spell- 
ing. At  other  times  unusual  forms  of  words,  long  obsolete  or  else 
provincial,  are  adopted,  and  different  forms  of  the  same  word  chosen 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  rhyme. 

Unusual  SpdUn^s  and  Farms  for  appea/rane$  ofRhymss. 

infbsd  chiudscAoftf  used  2,  2,  5 

fire  yre  BtiT6s«^r  2,  6,  2. 

draws  jawes  vawe8=«ra9««  2,  12,  4. 

[see  SalesbTtry,  saprii  p.  785.] 
strond  hond  fond  AsmSi^gtremd  hand 

found  strand,  2,  6,  19.  londfond^s 

land  found  3,  2,  8.  hand  understand 

fond  =found  3,  1,  60.  [here  the  two 

fint  words  have  been  left  nnchanged.} 
aboord   affoord   foord  sBohard  afford 

ford  2,  6,  19. 
entertayne  dsmAjne^demean  2,  9,  40 
paramoure  snccoure  floure  3=/foor  ponre 

2, 10, 19. 
fayre  hayresA^V  Bha7re=«^r«  2, 10, 

28. 
weet=«7fVf;.  feet  2»  10, 71.  \u>e€i  is  con- 
stantly nsed.] 
gate  hate  wn.i&=i await  2,  11,  6. 
assault    exault    withhanlt  =  withheld 

&,nlt  2,  11,  9.  fault  hault  assault  6, 

2,23. 
tooke  strooke  ^struck  2, 12,  38.  strooke 

looke  2,  12,    38.    broken   stroken 

wroken,    6,    2,    7.     tooke   strooke 

awooke  looke  6,  7,  48. 
Tele =17^  unbele  oonoele  2,  12,  64. 

Tele  appele  revele  3,  3,  19.  Tele  con- 

cele  4, 10,  41.    Florimele  Tele  5,  3, 

17. 
paynt  faynt  taynt   dajni^ dainty  3, 

intr.  2. 
way  conTaysB^nv^  assay  way  3,  1,  2. 
surcease  encrease  preasseap'M*  peace 

3,    1,  23.     preao6=j7rtfM  surcease 

peace  4,  9,  32. 
&yTe   debonayre   oompayTe=  compare, 

repayre  3,  1,  20.   fayre  prepayre^ 

prepar$  3,  4, 14.  ckayre  s^^^,  dear^ 

ayre,  &yre  3,  5,  51. 
sex  wex  =wax  v.  Tex  AeL^Jlax  8, 1, 47. 
beare  apjpeare  theare  3,  2,  11. 
accompushida^hid  3,  8,  48. 

1  The  Globe  edition  Complete  Works 
of  Edmund  Spenser,  edited  from  the 
origmal  editions  and  manusoripts  br 
R.  Morris,  with  a  memoir  by  J.  W. 
!^es,  London,  1869.  In  this  edition 
the  stum*  ci  ibe  JVmtm  Qu$tn  are 


climscA'm^  swim  him  3,  4,  42. 
aliTC  deprive  sJbtMvessaehisvs  3,  5,  26. 
strowne  sowne  OTerflownes:o9«r/(0t^M^ 

3,  9,  35. 
towne  orowne  downe  compassiowne  3, 

9,39. 

blond  stond  remouds^/ioaef  stood  re- 
moved 3,  9,  43. 

fttrst  msTBt  ^Jlret  nursed  3,  11,  1. 

rowme  renowme = ro&m  renown  3, 1 1, 47. 

food  fwodssfeud  blood  brood  4,  1,  26. 

craft  draft  «  draught  beraft  s  bereft 
engraft  4,  2,  10. 

burds  thirds  words  lords  4,  2,  35. 

appeard  reard  affeard  sweard =nc>ore? 

4,  3,  31.  33. 
w^eidtAL^  speech  empeach  reach  4, 10, 36. 
yeares  peares  ^peers  4,  10,  49. 
powre  recoure=  rtfcovM*  boure  stoure  4, 

10, 58.  lowre  conjure  recure  ^recover 

5,  10,  26. 
Waterford  boord =3oar<;  4, 11,  43. 
clieffe  gneSe^cUffffriefA,  12,  5. 
gricTe  misbelieTe  shricTe  mieye^  move 

4,  12,  26. 
layd  sayd  mayd  dsDAjd  ^denied  ^f  12, 

28. 
course  sourse  wourse  =«o«rM  uwm,  5, 

intr.  1. 
hard  outward  shBxd= sheared  5, 1, 10. 
achieved  belieyed  prieTed=jprot;M^  5, 4, 

33.  grieTed   relieTed  reprieyed,  5, 

6,24. 
enter,  bent  her,  adTontersoifiym^ifr^, 

center  5,  5,  5. 
knew  rew=rot^  tow  dew  5,  5,  22. 
threw  alew=Aa/^o  few  5,  6,  13. 
bight  keight=MM^A^  dight  plight  3, 

2,  30.  fight  dight  keight  5,  6,  29. 
wond  fond  kond^^woned  found  conned 

5,  6,  35. 
bridge  ridge,  Udge= ledge  5,  6,  36. 
emotss  smote  forgot  not  spot  5,  7,  29. 

numbered,  and  hence  my  references  to 
book,  oanto,  and  stanza  can  be  easily 
Terified.  It  has  not  been  considered 
necessary  to  extend  this  examination 
beyond  m  jRmtm  Queene* 
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hrutssburtt  fast  pait  5,  8,  8.  just  lust 
thrust  hTUSt= burst  5,  8,  22. 

itrooke  shooke  quooke  =quaked  6, 8, 9. 

betooke  shooke  quooke  6,  7, 24. 
had  bad  sprad  5,  9,  26. 
price  deTiae  flourdelice  6,  9,  27. 
Eirene  [in  two  syllables]  dene  strenea 

strain,  race  5,  9,  22. 

treat  extreat  s^^^rotf^  g^reat  seat  6, 10, 1. 
happinesse  decease  s^jsmom  mnetohed- 

nesse  6,  10,  11. 
left  theft  reft  giefts^ty^  5,  10, 14. 

streight  bright  quight  despightBe^ut^* 
despite  6,  U,  6.  quight  sight  des- 
pight  sight  6, 11,  25. 


ftrooke  smookesi^rtMsfe   smoke  looke 

shooke  6,  11,  22. 
d.oo\e=  dole  schoole  foole  5, 11,  26. 
askew  hew  arew  =on  a  row  hlew ^blue 

6,  12,  29. 
esprde  cryde  seirde  eydesfipMi  cried 

(de)seried  eyed  6, 12,  38. 
erst,  'peazvi— pierced  6,  1,  45.    eaist 

peorst = erst  picreed  6,  3,  39. 
Tehfdszrelicved  reYiy'd  iiT'd  deprived 

3,  o,  3. 
abroad  troads^rMif  s,  6, 10,  5. 
ftad^Jhodmud.  6,  10,  7. 
brest  drest  chest  keats^tfM^  dressed 

chest  east  6,  12,  15. 
gren  syrtn  i^.  men  when  6, 12,  27. 


Occasionally,  but  not  very  often,  Spenser  indulges  in  unmistakable 
assonances,  or  mere  consonantal  rhymes,  or  anomalies,  wbicb  it  is 
vety  difficult  to  classify  at  all,  as  in  the  following  list. 

Anomalies,  Eye  Rhymee,  Auonaneee. 


mount  front  1, 10,  53. 

iyre  shyre  conspyre  yre  1,  11, 14  [here 
shyre  was  a  mere  rhyme  to  the  eye.] 

away  decay  day  Span  1,  11,  30. 

bath  wrath  hat'th = A«MA  hath  2,  2,  4. 

bough  enough  2,  6,  25  [where  enough 
is  quautitotiye  and  not  numeratiye.] 

mouth  drouth  couth =0MI^  'A,  7>  58. 
[eye-rhymes.] 

towre  enaure  sure  2,  9,  21.  [conso- 
nantal rhyme.] 

deckt  wM,=ideeked  set  2,  12,  49.  [an 
assonance.] 

Chrysogonee  degree  3, 6,  4,  [but]  Chry- 
sogone  alone  gone  throne  3,  6,  6. 
rthe  yery  next  stanza,  whereas  the 
former  spelling  is  reyerted  to  in  3, 

6,  51.1 

nest  oyerxest =owfmM^,  opprest  3, 6, 10. 
more  store  yore  horrore = horror  3, 6, 36. 
stayd  strayd  sayd  denayd  s  dimiMf  3, 

7,  57.  day  tway  denays<^y  dismay 
3, 11,  11. 

gotten  soften  often  4,  intr.  5.  [an 
assonance.] 

health  wealth  dMl^^^deakth  stealth 
4,  1,  6.  [this  may  only  be  a  long  and 
short  Yowel  rhyming.] 

maligne  benigne  mdigne  bring  4, 1.  30. 
[eyen  if  -igne  is  pronounced  (-ign)« 
as  occasionally  in  Gill  this  will  only 
be  an  assonance.] 

folUe  joUie  dallie  4,  1,  36. 

eyjll  dreyill  deyUl  4,  2,  3.  [eyen  when 
the  two  last  words  rhymed,  as  they 
were  usually  spelled,  as  driyel  diyel, 
they  only  formed  consonantal  rhymes 
witn  the  first,  and  the  spelling  seems 


to  haye  been  changed  to  make  an 
eye-rhyme.] 
ybom  mome  mome  wemesioenm  4, 

2,  41.  [see  aboye  p.  858,  note.] 
mid  hid  zimA^thread  undid  4,  2,  48 
emperisht  cherisht  euarisht  flarisht  4, 

3,  29  [consonantal  rhymes.] 
discoyer  mother  other  brother  4,  3,  40 

[assonance] 

aimed  ordained  4,  4,  24  [aasonanoe] 

yeatn^^venturei  eakt^  ^ entered  4, 
7,  31  [this  would  haye  been  a  rhyme 
in  the  xyii  th  century.] 

dum  B  dumb  oyercum  mum  beeoms 
become  4,  7,  44,  [here  the  spelling 
seems  unneceasaruy  changed,  the 
rhyme  being,  probaSly,  good.] 

foure  paramoure  4,  9,  6  [consonantal 
and  eye  rhyme] 

woontsstfTon^  hunt  5,  4,  29.  [chaiife  of 
spelling  probably  used  to  inmcate 
correct  pronunciation,  compare] 
wount  hunt  6, 11,  9. 

neare  few  5,  4,  37  [this  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  assonance,  (neer  feeu), 
which  takes  off  much  of  the  harsh- 
ness apparent  in  the  modem  (niLi 
flu).] 

groyell  leyell  5,  4,  40 

warre  marre  daire  fern  »  wear  mar 
dare  far  5,  4,  44,  [the  spelling  ap- 
parently fldtered  to  accommodate 
dare,  which  had  a  long  yowel,  the 
others  haying  short  yowels.] 

thondred  sond^  enoombred  nombred 

5,  5,  19,  enoomber  thonder  aaonder 

6,  5, 19,  [assonance] 

endeyour  labour  foyour  behayiour  5, 5, 
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S6  [part  asBonance,  part  conaonantal 
rhyme.] 

attend  hemd  =  hemmed  kemd  =  kempt 
combed  portend  5,  7,  4,  [assonanoe, 
it  is  cnrionB  that  kemd  was  unne- 
cessarily forced  in  spelling.] 

discoyer  lover  endever  ever  5,  7y  22 
[consonantal  rhyme]. 

stronger  loiter  wronger  =  wrong  doer, 
6f  8,  7.  [bid  Spenser  say  (stroq*er 
rwHK^'er),  or  (stroq-^er,  ru>o^*ger), 
or  did  he  content  nimself  with  an 
assonance?  I  lately  heard  (stq'gi) 
from  a  person  of  edncation.] 

desynes  betymes  crymes  clymes  ^  deaignt 
betimee  erimea  dimba  5,  9,  42.  [as- 
sonance.] 

tempted  consented  inyented  6, 11,  50. 
[assonance.] 

walsht  Ksnjf^i^Mfoehed  eeratehed  6,  12, 
30.  [assonance.] 

roade  glade =^u^  ride,  glade  6,  2,  16. 
[consonantal  rhyme.] 


most  ghost  host  eiafGni=a  enforced,  6, 
8,  39.  [not  only  are  the  consonants 
different  in  the  last  word,  bat  the 
▼owel  is  probably  short  and  not  long 
as  in  the  others.] 

queason  reason  season  seisin  6,  4,  87. 
[With  the  last  rhyme  compare  Sales- 
bnry's  eeesgn  (seez'in)  for  asiisoN, 
p.  783.1 

maner  disnonor  6,  6,  25. 

hideous  monstruous  hons  battailous  6, 
7,  41.  [consonantal  or  eye  rhyme, 
unless  Spenser  called  houe  (hub).] 

live  V.  giye  drive  thrive  6,  8,  35.  [con- 
sonantal or  eye  rhyme],  forgive  drive 
live  V.  grieve  6,  9,  22. 

alone  home  6,  9,  16.  [assonance.] 

wood  stood  bud  aloud  flud  =Jlood  6, 10, 
6.  [Did  Spenser,  like  Bullokar,  say 
(aluud-)  P] 

toiiie  moume  leame  6,  10,  18.  [con- 
sonantal rhyme.] 


The  above  examples,  which  it  does  not  reqmre  any  historical 
knowledge  to  appreciate,  cure  amply  sufficient  to  prove  that  Spenser 
allowed  himself  great  latitude  in  rhyming,  so  that  if  we  find  him 
continually  transgressing  the  rules  of  contemporary  orthoepists,  we 
cannot  assume  that  he  necessarily  pronounced  differently  from  all  of 
them,  or  that  he  agreed  with  one  set  rather  than  another.  When 
however  we  come  to  examine  other  words  which  he  has  rhymed 
together,  where  his  rhymes,  if  they  could  be  relied  on  would  be 
valuable  orthoepical  documents,  we  find  not  only  apparent  anticipa- 
tions of  usages  which  were  not  fixed  for  at  least  a  century  later, 
but  such  a  confusion  of  usages  that  we  cannot  be  sure  that  he  was 
even  aware  of  these  later  pronunciations.  Hence  his  rhymes  not 
only  do  not  shew  his  own  custom,  but  they  do  not  justify  us  in 
supposing  that  the  more  modem  practice  had  even  cropped  up  in 
stroy  cases.  The  principal  conclusion  then  to  be  drawn  from  such 
an  examination  is  that  we  have  left  the  time  of  perfect  rhymes,  ex- 
emplified in  Chaucer  and  Gt>wer,  far  behind  us,  and  that  beginning 
at  least  with  the  xvith  century  we  cannot  trust  rhymes  to  give  us 
information  on  pronunciation.  The  previous  examination  of  the 
rhymes  of  Moore  and  Tennyson  shew  that  the  same  latitude  jet 
remains.  The  esthetic  question  as  to  the  advantage  of  introducmg 
such  deviations  from  custom  does  not  here  enter  into  consideration. 
But  it  would  seem  sufflcientiy  evident  that  they  arose  at  first  from 
the  difficulty  of  rhyming,^  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  remain  in 
the  majority  of  cases  for  the  same  reason.  Their  iofrequency,  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  genersJly  disguised  by  othography,  or 
apparently  justified  from  old  usage,  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
poet  did  not  in  general  consciously  adopt  them,  as  musicians  have 
adopted  and  developed  the  use  of  discords,  in  order  to  produce  a 

^  See  what  Chancer  says,  supr^  p.  254,  note  2. 
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determinate  effect.  Hudibras  k  of  coiine  aa  exception^  and  all 
bnrleeqne  poems,  where  the  effect  intended  is  evident  and  always 
appreciated,  but  is  not  exactly  such  as  is  sought  for  in  serions 
poems.^  The  following  examples  from  Spenser  may  seem  over 
abundant,  but  the  opinion  is  so  prevalent  that  old  rhymes  determine 
sounds,  and  Spenser's  authority  might  be  so  easily  cited  to  upset  the 
conclusions  maintained  in  the  preceding  pages  on  some  points  of  im- 
portance, that  it  became  necessary  to  &ow  his  inconsiBtenGy,  and 
the  consequent  valuelessness  of  his  testimony,  by  extensive  citations. 
The  aixangement  as  in  the  case  of  the  modem  poets  is  by  the  sounds 
made  equivalent  by  the  rhymes,  but  Dr.  Ctill's  pronunciation,  as  de- 
termini  by  his  general  practice  is  substituted  for  my  own.  At  the 
conclusion  a  few  special  terminations  and  words  are  considered, 
which  I  could  not  convenientiy  classify  under  any  of  the  preceding 
headings. 

Anomalous  and  MticeGaneaui  Bhym$9  in  Sptnsir. 


(a)=(aa) 

awakt  ]tktBiatoaked  lacked  2,  8,  51. 

blacke  lake  make  partake  5,  11,  32. 
lambe  came  1,  1,  6.  lam  earn  dam^ 

lamb  tame  dam  I,  10,  57.  amesom 

dame  same  1,  12,  30. 

^  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  Indicrons 
and  ooiMeonently  undesirable  effect 
which  is  orten  produced  by  such  ftJse 
rhymes,  should  consult  a  very  amusing 
book  called :  Bhymes  of  the  Poets  by 
Felix  Ago.  (Prof.  8.  S.  Haldeman), 
Philadelphia,  1868.  8to.  pp.  56. 
These  rhymes  are  selected  from  114 
writers,  chiefly  of  the  xviith  and 
XVIII  til  centuries,  and  were  often  cor- 
rect according  to  pronunciations  then 
current.  The  following  extract  is  from 
the  pre&oe:  *''It  it  Utter  to  tpoil  a 
rhyme  than  a  word.  In  modem  nor- 
mid  English  therefore,  eyery  word 
which  has  a  definite  sound  and  accent 
in  oonToisation,  should  retain  it  in 
▼erse ;  great  should  nerer  be  perverted 
into  greet  to  the  ear,  tinned  into  tigned^ 
grinned  into  grinds  or  wind  into  wind  ** 
(wtnd,  waind).  **A  few  words  have 
two  forms  in  Eijgli'h  speech,  as  taid^ 
which  Pope  and  Th.  Moore  rhyme  with 
laid  and  head;  and  againy  which 
Shakespeare,  Dryden,  and  Th.  Moore 
rhyme  with  plain  and  then,  and  Suck- 
ling with  inn.**  '<The  learned  Sir 
Wuliam  Jones  is  the  purest  rhymer 
known  to  the  author,  questionable 
rhymes  being  so  rare  in  his  Terse  as  not 
to  attract  attention.  His  Ascadia  of 
368  lines  has  but  forlorn  and  horn; 
god,  rode;  wind,  behmd;  mud,  reed 


Starr  fiur  wt^are  1,  1,  7. 

gard  hard  ward  prej^rd^^r^orsi  1, 

3,9. 
was  chaoe  6,  3,  50. 
waste  «.  fiiste  waste  v.  1,  2,  42.  past 

last  hast==AM^e  1,4,49. 

{mead  of  meadow  being  med  and  not 
meei)"  In  a  foot  note  he  cites  tiie 
rhymes  :  mead  head,  meads  reeds 
Dryden,  tread  head  Merrick,  mead 
reed  Johnton,  '*  Caissa  of  334  lines, 
SoLiMA  of  104,  and  Lauba  of  150, 
are  poriect.  Thb  Sbtbk  FouKTAnre, 
of  542  lines,  has  only  thone — enn,  and 
ttood-^lood.  ThsEkchaktbdFbvit, 
574  lines,  has  wounds-ground  twice, 
which  some  assimilate.  The  few  qiies* 
tionable  rhymes  might  have  Deem 
avoided;  and  these  poems  are  nf- 
flciently  extended  to  show  what  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  legitimate  rhyme. 
Versifiers  excuse  bad  rhymes  in  several 
ways,  as  Dr.  Garth  [a.d.  1672-1719]— 

in  Itnes,  but  like  ill  palntinn,  are  a]]o«*d 
To  act  off  and  to  reoommend  tho  good : 

but  it  is  doubtM  whether  the  Doetor 

would  thus  have  associated  allowed  and 

food,  if  he  could  have  readily  procured 

less  dissonant  equivalents.    Uontrari- 

wise,  some  authors  make  efficient  use 

of  what  to  them  are  allowable  rhymes, 

and  much  of  the  spirit  of  Hudiliras 

would  be  lost  without  them. 

Csrdsn  belier'd  grwt  states  depend 
Upon  the  tip  o*  th'  Bear*B  taife  end ; 
That,  aa  ahe  whlek'd  it  fwarda  the  Son, 
Stiew'd  mighty  empirea  up  and  down ; 
Which  othen  eej  moat  needs  he  Ihbe 
Beoanae  yoor  tme  beaa  hare  no  tails ! 
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(aa)-(aa)?or«(a)? 

[m  most  of  the  fbllowing  as  in  some 
of  the  preceding  one  of  me  words  has 
now  (m).] 

ame=ai>i  came  shame  1,  5,  26. 
prepared  hard  &r'd  2,  11,  8.  reward 

hard  prepared  8,  5, 14.  [compare  8, 

8,  14.  4,  2,  27.  5,  4,  22.] 
hask^hatU  fast  1,  6,  40.  haste  past 

fest  hast  V.  1,  9,  $9.  tast=^Mto  cast 

2, 12, 57.  [compare  3, 2, 17.  3, 7, 38. 

6, 10,  3d.  6,  12, 16.] 
gare  hare  crare  brave  1,  1,  3;  wave 

Bare  haye  2,  6,  5.  braye  have  sclave 

2,  7»  33.  [compare  2,  8,  24.  2, 10, 6.] 

w  initial  does  not  affect  the 
subsequent  a  ? 

ran  wan  1,  8,  42.  man  wan  a.  began 
oYerran  2,  2,  17.  ran  wan  i;.  wan  a, 
can  2,  6,  41.  began  wan  a.  3,  8, 16, 

farre  starre  arre  =ar»  warre  1,  2,  36. 

ward  saofrard  far^d  2,  5,  8.  reward 
far'd  shard  2,  6,  38.  2.  7»  47. 
hard  regard  reward  3,  1,  27.  3,  5, 
14.  4,  2,  27.  ward  nnbard  s  un- 
barred  &r*d  4,  9,  5. 

dwarfe  scarfe  5,  2,  3. 

was  gras  has  1, 1,  20,  was  pas  1, 1,  30. 

1,  8,  19.  was  grass  pas  alas  I  1,  9, 36. 

2,  1,  41.  2,  6,  37.  was  masse  2,  9, 
46.  has  was  mas  2,  12,  34.  3,  4,  23. 

5,  7|  17.  was  chaee  6,  3,  50. 

a7«(al,  aal,  aaI)? 
Ml  fimeraU  1,  2,  20.  fall  martiall  call 

1,  2,  36.  shall  call  fall  3,  1,  54.  yale 
dale  hoBpitale  w^lQ^hotpital a/vail 

2,  9, 10. 

(ee)-(aa) 
[The  following  rhymes  in  one  stanst 
shew  that  m  c<mld  not  hate  had  the 
same  sound  as  long  a:  speake awake 
weake  shake  sake  be  strake  knee  bee  ^ 
be^  1,  5,  12,  bnt  the  spelling  and 
rhyme  wtmld  lead  to  the  contusion 
that  #a  and  long  a  were  identical  in :] 

weake  qnake  beepake  3,  2,  42. 

dare  spear  3,  10,  28,  five  share  com- 
pare appears  5,  2,  48.  fiure  whyleare 
prepare  bare  6,  5,  8. 

regard  rear'd  8,  8, 19. 

sxace  embrace  oaoe^MM  ancreaae  2, 
7,16. 

late  gate  retrato « fvh'Mi^  1,  1,  18. 
estate  late  gate  retrate  1,  8, 12.  4, 
10,  57.  5,  4,  45,  5,  7,  35.  intreat 
late  4,  2,  51.  treat  late  ingrate  hate 

6,  7|  2.  eniseat  obstinate  6,  7|  40 


natore  ereatore  feature  stature  4, 2, 44. 

receayeacrMMM  gave  have  2, 10,  69. 

enderonr,  save  her,  faToor,  gave  her  5, 
4, 12.  hare  sare  gave  leave  5, 11, 
46,  leave  have  6,  1,  9.  save  reave 
forgave  gave  6,  7, 12« 

(ai)=(aa) 
[The  word  proclaim  has  a  doable 
form  with  or  without  t,  as  we  have 
seen  snpra  p.  253,  and  similarlv  for 
elaim ;  the  latter  word  has  both  forms 
in  French,  hence  such  rhymes  as  the 
fbllowing  are  intellmble.] 
prodame  overcame  £me  same  1, 12, 20, 
frame  same  name  proclame  2,  5,  1. 
came  game  fame  proclame  5,  3,  7. 
elame  shame  4,  4,  9.  came  name  dame 
same  4,  10,  :i.  came  olame  tame 
4, 11,  12. 

[The   following   rhymes,   however, 
seem  to  lead  to  the  pronunciation  of  ai 
as  long  a,  and  if  we  took  these  in  the 
conjunction  with  the  preceding,  where 
«a  IS  e^ual  long  a,  we  should  have  ai  a 
M  as  in  Hart,  and  both = long  a,  con- 
trary to  the    express  declarations  of 
contemporary  ortlioepists,  and  to  the 
rhymes  of  long  a  with  short  a  already 
given.     As    Spenser's  contemporary. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  apparently  read  ai 
as  (ee)  in  Hart's  fashion,  see  below  p. 
872,  Spenser  may  have  adopted  this 
pronunciation  also,  and  then  his  rhymes 
of  0t,  0,  were  faulty.    But  it  is  im- 
possible to  draw  any  conclusion  from 
Spenser's  own  usage.] 
Hania  day  2,  10,  24.  sway  Menevia  3, 
3,  5b,  pay  day  iBmylia  4,  7, 18. 
m  Adiaa  5,  8,  20. 
i^ai&=i8tayed  made  shade  displaide  1, 
1,  14.  Sj  4,  38.  made  traae  waide 
sswmffhed  1,  4,  27.  made  dismaide 
blade  1,  7,  47.  6,  10,  28.  Uvd  sayde 
made  1,  8,  32.  said  made  laid  2,  7, 
32.  displayd  bewrayd  made  2,  12, 
66.  mavd  hlaedi*:  blade  dismayd  3, 
1,  68.  playd  made  shade  3,  4,  29.  3, 
10, 10.  decayd  disswade  4,  9  34. 
taile  entraile    mayle  bale  1,   1,  16. 
whales  scales  tayles  2, 12,  23.  fiule 
prevaile  bale  3,  7,  21.  assayle  flayle 
avayledale5, 11,  59. 
slaine  peine  bane  2,  11,  29.  retaine 

Glonane  5,  8,  3. 
aire  rare  spare  1,  2,  32.  fhyre  dispavre 
shAjre^ahare  1,  3,  2.  chaire  fare 
sware  bare  1,  3,  16.  faire  bare  1,  4, 
25.  ware  =atoare  &ire  1, 7, 1.  declare 
fiiyre  1, 7, 26.  fare  whylebare  dispayre 
rare  Ig  9,  28  [see  p.  858,  note.]  &yre 
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hayre  thayn^thare  2, 10, 28.  6,  2, 
17.  repaire  care  misfiire  share  4,  8, 
5.  care  aire  fiiire  4,  8,  8.  liaire=Aat> 

S certainly  (Heer)]  bare  are  [certainly 
aar)]  fiure  4,  11,  48.  fiiiie  care  6, 9, 
40.  faire  decrpaire  empaire  miafare, 
6, 11,  48. 

fGure  compare,  1,  2,  37  [see :  compare 
appeare  nnder  (ee)  s  (aa).]  payre 
prepare  1, 8, 34.  fayre  prepiure  stayre 
declare  1,  4,  13.  fiEiyrenayre=Atftr 
(certainly  (Heer)  even  in  Chancer,] 
ayre  prepayre  1, 6,  2.  rare  ftdre  com- 
paixe  1,  6, 15  faire  repaire  v,  rettor* 
rare  1,  8,  60.  3,  2,  22.  fiayre  dis- 
payre  ayre  prepayre  2,  8,  7  com- 
payre  fayre  2,  6,  29,  fiure  debonaire 
prepaire  aire  2,  6,  28,  ayre  prepayre 
2, 11,  36.  3,  4,  14.  fair  throesqnare 
■pare  prepare  3,  1,  4.  fayre  deoon- 
ayre  compayre  repayre  3,  I,  26.  3,  5, 
8.  fgdre  compare  share  4,  3,  39.  rare 
iare  prepare  fiure  4,  10,  6.  repayre 
fiiyre  prepayre  ayre  4,  10,  47. 

grate  v.  bayte  2, 7, 34.  state  late  debate 
baite,  4,  intr.  1.  late  gate  awaite 
prate  4, 10,  14.  gate  waite  6,  6,  4. 

dazed  Ttazd=dazed  raited,  1,  1,  18. 
amaze  gaze  praize  6, 11, 13. 

(ai)-(9i)? 

ztrei^t  might  fight  5, 10,  81.  streight 
bright  qnight  despight  5,  11,  6. 
streight  right  .fight  5,  12,  8 ;  [if  we 
adopt  the  theory  that  Spenser's  m 
was  generally  (ee),  these  examples 
■hew  a  retention  of  the  old  sound  aa 
in  the  modem  heightj  sleigKt,  al- 
thongh  (heet  sleet)  may  be  occa- 
sionally heard.] 

anght^ouglit. 

ranght  ought  franght  saoght  ^nught  2, 
8, 40.  ranght  wrought  taught  wrought 
2,  9,  19. 

(ee)-(e)-(ii)-(ai) 

leach  siphytician  teach  1,6,44.  speach  a 

^pueh  teach  6,  4,  37. 
prooeeda=(pro6eed')  breede  1,  6,  22. 

doth  lead,  aread,  bred,  sead=tMirf  1, 

10,  61.  did  lead,  aread  tread  2, 1,  7. 

reed=rMKf  weed  steed  agreed  4,  4, 

39.  tread  procead  aread  dread  4, 

8,18. 
wreake  weeke,  seeke  6,  7,  13. 
congealed  heald=A«/<^  conceal'd  1,  6, 

29.  beheld  yeeld  4,  3,  14.  beheld 

weldsir»e»4,  3,  21. 
beame  teme  s<«am  1,  4,  36.  esteeme 

streeme  extreme  misseeme  8,  8|  26. 


deemed  seemed  esteemed  stremed  4, 
3,  28.  deeme  extreme  4,  9,  1. 
■eene  beene  cleane  keene = (ee,  ii,  ee,  ii) 

I,  7,  33.  beene  seene  cloie  weene  1, 
10, 68.  queene  unseene  deene  2, 1, 1, 
meane  leen  atweene  bene^^Mw  2,  1, 
68.  keene  seene  cleane  3,  8,  37.  3, 
12,  20.  6, 9, 49.  greene  dene  beseene 
beene  =  (ii,  ee,  ii,  ii)  6,  6,  38. 

feend  =Jlmd  attend  d^end  spend  3, 
7,  32.  freend  «  frimd  weend  end 
amend  4,  4, 46.  dlefend  feend  kend= 
kmned  send  6,  11,  20. 

keepe  sheepe  deepe  diepe=0Atfiy  6, 

II,  40. 

heare  v,  [ = (mir)  see  {  7]  neare  inquere 
weare  1,  1,  31.  teare  i^.  feare  heare 

1,  2,  31.  feare  there  requere  1,  3, 12. 
heare  teare  t.  =  (tiir)  feare  inquere  1, 

3,  26.  heare  =  hair  beare  appeare 
deare  1,  4,  24.  deare  appeare  were 
heare  v.  1,  9,  14.  fare  whyleare  d&s- 
payre  rare,  1,  9,  28.  [see  under  (ai) 
=(aa^.]  were  appeare  feare  seaze  1, 
11,  18.  yeare  forbeare  neare  weare  » 
w$r$  2,  1,  63.  reare  deare  appeare 

2,  2,  40.  yeares  pearess^Mers  teares 
«.  2,  10,  62.  were  dreiure  teare  v. 
beare  v,  2, 11, 8.  deare,  meare'suwrf 
2,  11,  84.  deare  appeare  dispeire 
whyleare  6,  3, 1.  beare  appeare  nen 
fere  «=  eompanion  6,  3,  22.  beare 
deare  dxeares^AMr  despeyTO  6,  6, 
38.  neare  eare  feare  reare  6, 12,  6. 
Ust^sicompanum  peres=/w«r,  deres 
deor^  derese/iMir  6,  7,  29.  steares 
steer  beare  teare  v,  neare  6,  18,  12. 

were  here  1,  8,  49.  there  neare  feare  1, 
9,  34,  there  heare  appeare  2, 12, 14. 
teare  9.  there  heare  6,  8,  41. 

weary  cherry  merry  6,  10,  22. 

peroe  feroe  reheroe  »  pmtm  >8^re»  fv- 
hearte  1, 4,  60.  erst  pearst^jH^rvetf 
6, 1,  46. 

peace  preaoesj?r«tf  release  cease  1, 12, 
19.  surcease  encreaae  preasse  s^prvM 
peace  3, 1,  23.  rdease  poaseese  wil- 
lingnesse  4,  6,  2d,  cease,  aupprease 

4,  9,  2. 

beaat  brests^rMM^  supprest  1,  3,  19. 

1,  8,  16.  beasts  behests  1,  4^  IB. 

feast  beast  deteart«<iM«fr  1,  4,  21. 

1,  11,  49.  beast,  ctwi^—crut  isast 

addrest  1,  8,  6.  east  creast  1,  12,  2. 

beasts  crests  guests  2,  12,  39.  east 

increast  gest  3,  2,  24. 
heat  sweet  eat  threat =(ee,  ii,  ee  P,  e) 

1,  3,  33.  heate  sweat  eat  1,  4,  22. 

great  heat  threat  beat  1,  6,  7.  seat 

neat  excheat  1, 6,  26.  2, 2, 20.  8, 11, 

32.  great  treat  intrete  [aee  under 
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ree)=(aa)]  discrete  1,  7,  40.  heat 
rorget  sweat  2,  6,  30.  threat  entreat 
3,  4, 15.  greater  better  4,  1,  7.  en- 
treat threat  retreat  4,  7,  37. 

death  breath  nneath  1,  9,  38.  2, 1,  27. 
together  ether  =  either  thether  = 
thither  6, 12, 10. 

conceiVd  perceiv*d  berey'd  griev'd  3, 
6,27. 

(e)-(i). 
left  bereft  gift  lift  6,  8, 1. 
spirit  merit  4,  2,  34. 
addrest  brest  wiest^addreeted  hreast 

wrist  2,  3,  1. 
ritt  bitt  forgett  fitt  1,  3,  14. 

(i)=(ii). 
clieffe  gneSe^eliff  grief  i,  12,  5. 
field  boild  kild  Oaid^killed skilled  2, 

10,  73.  wield  shield  field  skild  4,  4, 

17. 

(•)  iLnaccented=(ii)  accented. 

tragedie  degree  hee  2,  4,  27.  see  jeo- 
pardee  thee  3,  4,  10. 

diTerslyfree  he  1,  2, 11. 

Ibresee  memoree  2,  9,  49. 

bee  thee  perplexitie  1, 1,  19,  knee  see 
maie3tee=m({;«>^y  1,  4,  13.  batteree 
bee  chastitee  see  1,  6,  5.  see  libertee 
jollitee  free  1,  9,  12.  oonrtesee 
modestee  degree  nioetee  1, 10,  7.  bee 
modestee  see  2,  9, 18. 

(i)=9i). 

alire  reriye  g^ve  rive  2,  6,  45.  liY'd 

depriy'd  snryiy'd  deriy'd  2,  9,  57. 

(«)  unaccented— (ei)  accented. 

prerogatiye  repriye=:ri^tM;«  aliye  4, 
12,  31. 

ayyse  lyes  v.  melodies  2,  12, 17.  jeo- 
pardy ly  spy  descry  2, 12, 18.  jeopardy 
cry  enimy  3,  1,  22.  supply  jeopardy 
aby  lie  3,  7,  3.  abie  rtoiedie  3, 10,  3. 

fly  fiuitasy  priyily  sly  1, 1,  46.  greedily 
ny  1,  3,  5.  diyersly  joUity  hje =hiah 
daintUy  1, 7, 32.  enyy  by  continuaUy 
1,  7,  43.  thereby  die  eternally  1,  9, 
64.  incessantly  eye  industry  2,  7,  61. 
suddenly  hastily  cry  2, 8,  3.  fimously 
aby  hy  fly  2, 8, 38.  hy  victory  readily 
armory  3,  3,  59.  cry  forcibly  dy  3, 
•  10, 13.  fly  eye  fiirioualy  diyersely  3, 
10, 14. 

flyes  applyes  enimies  lyes  1, 1,  38.  fiye 
dye  enimy  2, 6,  39.  enimy  dy  destiny 
2, 12,  36. 

liarmony  sky  'hj=hiffh  dry  1,  1,  8. 
company  ny  yenery  eye  1, 6,  22.  hye 
ly  tyranny  by  and  bye  1,  8,  2.  cry  fly 


espy  agony  2,  12,  27.  jealousy  fly 
yiUany  thereby  3,  1,  18.  eye  destiny 
3,  3,  24.  lyes  supplyes  progenyes  3, 
6,  36.  eye  villany  family  spie  5, 6, 35. 

yictorie  lye  armonr  enimie  1,  1,  27. 
eyes  miseryes  plyes  idolatryes  1,  6, 
19.  Itherebjr  memory  dy  1,  11,  47. 
perjury  fly  injury  1,  12,  27.  d^ise 
miseries  2,  1,  36.  eye  skye  chiyatrye 
hye  2,  3,  10.  I  enimy  victory  2,  6, 
34.  arise  flies  skies  injuries  2,  9,  16. 

fealty  agony  dy  1,  3,  1.  deilye  flye 
nye=»^A  1,  3,  21.  cry  dishonesty 
misery  chastity  1,  3,  23.  eye  skye 
chastitye  1,  6,  4.  eye  hye  majestye 
tye,  1,  7,  16.  enimy  tragedy  cry 
ubertie  1,  9,  10.  mortali^  by  fly 
victory  1,  10,  1.  apply  melancholy 
jollity  1,  12,  38.  flye  hye = Am  jper- 
plezit]re  2, 4, 13.  skye  envye  prmd- 
paHty  incessantly  2,  7,  8.  thereby  sty 
dignity  2,  7,  46.  envy  sovereinty 
enmity  fly  2, 10, 33.  majestic  victorie 
fiwry  dy  2,  10,  75.  apply  captivity 
inflnnily  tyranny  2, 11,  1.  eye  tran- 
quillity Doystrously  3,  10,  58. 

rNumerous  poeticus  proparozytonis 
in  [i]  Bsepe  vltimam  prcxluctam  acuit, 
vt,  (mizerei*,  konstansai*,  destinai-) : 
vnde  etiam  in  prosfi  fer^  obtinuit,  vt 
vltimft  vel  longd  vel  breui  soqualiter 
soribatur,  et  pronuncietur,  non  acu- 
anturtamen.— <}ill  JA>ffonomiaj  p.  130.] 

(ii)=(8i). 

Wilde  defilde  vilde  yMB^^wild  deJUed 
vUe  yield  1,  6,  3. 

(oi)=(9i). 

ohyld  spoild  beguvld  boyld  5,  5,  53. 
ezyled  defyld  aespoyled  boyled  5, 
9,2. 

beguild  recoyld  1, 11,  25. 

wmle  foyle  guyle  style  4, 2, 29.  despoile 
guile  foile  6,  6,  34. 

awhile  toyle  turmoyle  2,  12,  32.  spoile 
turmoile  while  toile  6,  8,  23. 

Btryde  ryde  annovd  guide  4,  8,  87.  re- 
plide  annoyd  aestroyd  6,  1,  7.  side 
annoyde  destroyde  pryde  6,  5,  20. 

vile  spoile  erewhile  stile  2,  8,  12.  pyle 
gnyle  spoile  toyle  2,  11,  7.  wyld  des- 
poyld  toyld  3,  10,  39.  awhile  vile 
exile  spoile  3,  11,  39.  while  toyle 
spoyle  4,  9, 12.  5,  2,  11.  guile  des- 

Soile  5, 4, 31.  awhile  mile  toile  spoile 
,  4,  25. 
Bpyde  destroyd  applyde  3,  8,  2. 
awhile  soyle  3,  3,  33.  toyle  awhile 
•oyle  4»  3,  29.  4,  4,  48. 
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(oo)-(nTi)»(ii). 

roae  ezpote  lose  8,  1,  46.  difpMed 
loo«d  4, 5, 6.  loos'd  endos'd  diflelos'd 
4,  6,  16.  whom  beoome  4,  7»  11. 
wombe  come  roam  home  4,  12,  4. 
grooms  oome  aanimB^tum  6,  6,  8. 

{oo)-(o)-(i»). 

rocke  broke   2,    12,  7.   wroth  loth 

SfQi^ffoeth  2,  12^  67.  wrotii  loth 
o*i^»blowtih  3,  7,  8.  alone  anone 
bemene  swone »  bwwan  swoon  6^ 
6,80. 
lord  ador'd  scored  word  1, 1,  2.  Bwome 
retonme  moome  1,12,41.  Bwotd  word 
abhoid  2,  1,  11.  abord  ford  word 
lord  2,  6,  4.  foure  paramoure  2,  9, 
84.  pflanmoure  soccoure  ^onre  ponre 
^Jloor  pour  2, 10, 19.  attone  done 
on  6^  6,  17.  retoume  forlome  6, 
6,7. 

(0)-(«). 

Img  WTOBff  toBg  1,  int  2.  fdong  tong 
ftrong  hong  1,  6,  84.  tong  hvng 
atong  2, 1,  3.  wrong  tong  itrang  2, 
4y  12.  prolong  wrong  dong  long  2, 
8,  28,  atrong  along  sprong  among 
2, 12,  10.  iprong  emong  flong  8,  4, 
41.  hong  skong  8, 11,  62. 

otf,  aM»— (on)  ?  or  ""(uu)  P 
downe  8owne»«0t«M^  awownesftmon 
towne  1, 1, 41.  bowre  howreatowreB 
bouwr  hour  tUmr  1,  2,  7.  2,  8,  84. 
towre  powre  aoowre  conqueronre  1, 
2,  20.  nowre  lowre  powre  emperonr 

1,  2,  22.  wound  atoimd  fonna  1,  7, 
25.  wonnd  aownd  1,  8,  11.  found 
hound  woimd  2, 1, 12.  bower  hayiour 

2,  2, 16.  towre  endure  sure  2,  9,  21. 
woodeiouB  hideoua  thw  piteouf  2, 
11,  88.  bona  Talorous  adyenturoua 
TictoriouB  8, 8, 64.  Heqpems  joyeoua 
houa  8, 4, 61 .  houB  ungratiooa  hideoua 
8,  4, 66.  houa  glorioue  8,  6,  12.  thua 
houa  8,  11,  49.  thus  outrageoua  4, 
1,47. 

cw—(oo)? 
none  owne  unknowne  1, 4, 28.  foe  flow 
ahow  grow  1,  6,  9.  ao  foe  overthroe 
woe  2,  4,  10.  OYerthrowne  knowne 
owne  none  6, 1, 14. 

«r"(nr)? 
iborth  wwth  birth  2,  8,  21. 

drB(ar) 
hartBssA«0rf«  amarta  parts  deaarAi« 
dioerU  2,  2,  29.  deaart  part  2,  4,  26. 
aerre  atarre  2,  6,  84.  aerre  deaopre 


awerra  8,  7,  6%  [(er)  or  (ar)  ?]  dart 
amart  perrartBjparwrf  hartsAMH 
8, 11, 30.  Briiomart  part  heart  de- 
aart 4, 1,  88.  depart  hart  art  rercrt 
4,  6,  43.  hart  anuirt  dart  convert  6, 
6,  28.  parta  amarta  arta  deaarta  6, 6, 
88.  regardmardprefiurd^ouHTtftf^prf- 
foirr$d  6,  9,  40.  [In  reference  to 
thia  eonfbaion  of  (er,  ar)  it  may  be 
noticed  that  Prof.  Bliickie  of  Edin- 
bugh,  in  hia  pubUc  lectures,  pn^ 
nouncea  aoeented  er  in  many  wor^ 
in  such  a  manner  tiiat  it  ia  diflieBlk 
t»  deeide  whether  &e  aound  he 
means  to  utter  is  (sr,  ear,  ar),  llie  r 
bein^  slightly,  but  eertainly,irillad. 
A  smiilar  indiatmotaeas  may  have 
long  preyailed  in  earlier  timea,  md 
would  aooonnt  for  tiieae  oonfi]8ioiia.J 
marinere  tears  1,  3,  31.  [does  tius 
ihyme  (er,  eer)  f] 

(TO)-{l*) 
brood  mood  good  wiuiatood  1, 10,  32. 
blood  good  brood  1, 10,  64.  noome 
oomeaonmLesMifii  6, 6, 8.  mow  atood 
woo'd  6,  6, 16.  appKove  moTe  lore  2, 
4,24. 

4i»(i»)?«(im)? 

Lud  good  2, 10,  46.  flood  mud  Uood 
good  6,  2,  27.  woont  hunt  6,  4,  29, 

push  rush  guah  1,  8,  86.  ruah  boah  2, 
8,  21.  ruah  push  8, 1,  17. 

but  put  1,  6,  24, 

tro^enas'th  youth  r«th  1, 6, 12. 2, 8.1. 

use  aeouae  abuae  apmas  1,  4,  82.  vewd 
rude,  8, 10, 48.  newos  use  6,  6, 61* 

(8)-(z). 

blis  eoeaoA^UiM  entmUt  4, 9, 16.  prise 
sj9rte»  thriae«MrMtf  O0wudiae  em- 
priae  6,  8, 16, 

to  the  long  rayaes  at  her  eommaiide- 

ment  3,  4, 88. 
tttha^esoe  %m»9  JtnsBHf  diewiog  aeerat 

wit  8,  4,  39  [mAm^mm  haa  its  fiaad 

0  elided,  JIniae  preserred,  ahsfwiaif 

inconaatoMy.] 
wondered  asawered  ooijeetved  2, 4, 89. 

acoompliahid  hid  8,  8,  48.  led  «|h 

pareled  flamiahed  8,  ^  69.  fed  Ibr- 

wsoried  bed  dread  6, 6. 60.  [but  ^sd 

is  constantly  a=f-d,  -t)J 
formerly  grounded  and  faat  aettded  S, 

12, 1.  [thia  ia  remarkable  fer  botk 

the  last  syUaUfis]. 
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gh  mute. 

iprigbt  dght  qiught=^i<tf  siglit  1, 1, 
46.  diTenely  jollity  hjesAt^Adaiii- 
iily  1,  7,  82. 1,  8,  2.  2,  8,  83.  unites 
diteseif^A^f  smitee  lite8«=/^Ato  1, 
8, 18.  exercise  emprize  lies  tiliiesB 
ihifha  2,  3,  35.  bite  sight  8,  6,  22. 
wnte,  li^ht,  knight  3,  9,  1.  bite 
knight  might  6, 6, 27.  delight  [gene- 
rally without  gK\  sight  knight  sight 
6,  8,  20. 

Blade  trade  waide=ti^tf^A^  1,  4,  27. 
[see  also  (aa)=(ai).] 

bayt  wayt  strayt  s<<ra^A<  sleight  2, 7, 
04.  [see  also  (ai)  »=(9i).] 

AMris(Hard}a  (Herd)? 

heard  embaid =«mdarr«i  1,  2,  81.  re- 
gard heard  1, 12, 16.  heard  far*d  pre- 
pared 2,  2, 19.  heard  nnbard  prepard 
^imba/rred  prtpwrtd  5,  4,  87.  heard 
reward  6,  7,  24.  heard  hard  debard 
6,  9,  36. 

heard  beard  afeard  seared  1,  11,  26. 
heard  affeared  reard  2,  3, 46. 2, 12, 2. 
heard  beard  heard  steared  K«tMr«i  8, 
8, 30.  heard  feard  reard  beard  6, 11, 
30. 

AmVb  (Hail) — (Haar) »  (Heer). 
fhrr  hayre  1, 12,  21 
a&yres  shayres  hayres  oares  2, 10,  87. 
dears  heyre  2, 10,  61. 

inquire — (t  nktreer*)  •-  (mki^eir*). 

inqnere  speres^p«ar  2,  3,  12.  neres 
near  were  inqnere  8, 10, 19.  Lnquire 
were  nere  6, 11,  48. 

redre  inqnire  desire  6,  2, 62. 

-f-ofi  in  two  eyllables. 

sobmission  compassion  affliction  1, 3, 6. 
devotion  contemplation  meditation  1, 
10,  46.  Philemon  anon  potion  2,  4, 
80.  npon  anon  conftision  2, 4, 42.  con- 
ditions abnsions  illnsions  2,  11«  11. 
fashion  don  complexion  occasion  3, 6, 
88.  fiBshion  anon  tNm^gone  8, 7»  10. 
[these  examples  of fcuh^i-on,  areyaln- 
sble,  becttnse  the  ah  spelling  seemed 
to  imply /uA-ton  in  two  syllables], 
compassion  apcm  affliction  stone  8,  o, 
1.  fonndation  reparation  nation  ffwh- 
ion  6,  2,  28.  msoretion  oppresnott 
sabjeotion  direction  6, 4, 26.  Gergon 
oppression  subjection  region  6, 10, 9. 
O^ridon  contention  6, 10,  88. 

indina-tion  fii-shion  6,  9,  42. 

rWhether  the  two  last  syllables  an 

to  De  divided  or  no,  it  is  difflioiilt  to  say ; 

if  ihsy  are,  the  lines  have  two  wangetm 


fiuons  syllables.     The  stanza  begins 

thns — 
But  OUldore,  of  oonrteous  indinatioii 
Tooke  Ooridon  and  set  him  in  his  place^ 
That  be  shoold  lead  the  danee  as  was  hia 
ftahion. 

On  aoooont  of  the  laxity  of  Spenser's 
rhymes  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
this  was  a  rhyme  or  an  assonance,  that 
is,  whether  the  -^ton  was  pronounced  as 
-«Aeo«.  I  am  inclined  to  think  not. 
See  the  remarks  on  Shakspere's  rhyme: 
passion  fashion,  below  {  8.] 

like^Qii^). 

witch  pitch  udidh  =  unlike  twitch  1,  6, 

28.  oewitchnchsn^A  lichas/tibtf  3, 

7,29. 

hv$. 
lore  hore  move  1,  2,  81.  approye  UKyye 

loTC  2,  4,  24.  loTe  behoTC  aboye  re- 

proye  6,  2, 1. 

one  shone  gone  1,  1,  16.  throne  one 
fbne  3x/0M  3,  8, 83.  gone  alone  one  3, 
8,46. 

«Atffr»(8hoo,  Bhoo;  aheu)? 

show  low  1,  2,  21.  slow  show  1,  8,  26. 
foe  flow  show  grow  1,  6,  9.  alow  low 
show  1,  10,  6.  shewn  known,  own 
thrown  6, 4, 18.  show  flow  know  6, 9, 
13.  foivoe,  showe  6, 1, 27.  shewed  be- 
fltrowea  misowed  sowed  6,  4, 14.  moe 
^more  showe  knows  agoe  6, 11, 11. 

yiew  yew  shew  1,  2,  26.  2,  3,  32.  3,  1, 

41.  6,  3,  23.  yew  knew  shew  crew  1, 
4, 7.  newes  shewes  1, 7,  21.  snbdewd 
shewd  2»  8,  bb,  shew  yew  knew  hew 
2,  9,  8.  2,  11, 13.  grew  hew  shew  8, 
8, 60.  dew  shew  3, 6, 8.  hew  new  trew 
shew  4, 1,  18.  drew  threw  shew  hew 
4,  8,  6.  trew  embrew  shew  rew.  6,  1, 
16.  yew  pnrsew  shew  6,  6,  22.  yew 
shew  askew  hew  6, 10,  4. 

woMf  eauldf  »hauld. 

mould  could  would  1,  7, 83.  tould  would 
1,  7,  41.  mould  should  defould  1, 10, 

42.  gold  bold  would  mould  2,  7,  40. 
behould  should  hould  3,  11,  84.  be- 
hold hold  would  4, 10, 16.  would  hould 
6,  6,  66.  mould  could  should  ?,  6,  2. 
could  behould  6,  7,  6.  gould  eould 
would  hould  6,  1,  29.  bold  would 
hould  6, 6, 16. 

wound,  iwaund. 

woend  round  sound  1,  1,  9.  stownd 
groimd  wound  2, 8,  82.  firandswonnd 
groimd  4^  7f  9« 
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Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Rhymes. 

GiU  cites  several  passages  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (a  d.  1554-86) 
who  was  the  contemporary  of  Spenser  (a.d.  1552-99).  Mr.  N. 
W.  Wyer  has  kindly  famished  me  with  a  collection  of  rhymes 
from  Sir  Ph.  Sidney's  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  I  have  arranged 
as  follows.  It  will  he  seen  that  Sidney  was  a  more  careful  rhymer 
than  Spenser.  But  he  seems  to  have  accepted  the  mnte  gh.  Hart's 
pronnnciation  of  ai  as  (ee),  the  inexpediency  of  distinguishing  (oou) 
and  (oo),  and  the  liberty  of  making  final  -y=(t)  rhyme  with  either 
(ii)  or  (ei).  His  other  liberties  are  comparatively  small,  and 
his  imperfect  rhymes  very  few.  In  the  following  list  the  numbers 
refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  psalms  in  which  the  rhymes  occur. 
The  arrangement  is  not  the  same  as  for  Spenser's  rhymes,  but 
rather  alphabetical. 


Apparently  imperfect  Rhymes. 

Cradle  able  71,  is  a  mere  aasonance. 

Hewne  one  80,  is  difficult  to  nnder- 
Btand,  unless  hmin  like  shewn^  had  oo- 
oasionally  an  (oo)  sound. 

Abandon  randon = random  89,  the  im- 
perfection is  here  rather  apparent  than 
real,  as  randon  is  the  correct  old  form. 

Proceeding  reading  19,  it  is  reij 
possible  that  in  preeede^  succeed,  proceed, 
the  e  was  more  correctly  pronounced 
(ee),  or  at  least  that  a  double  pronuncia- 
tion prerailed.  See  Spenser  s  rhymes, 
p.  868,  col.  1,  under  (ee)  =  (ii). 

Share  bare  ware  ^wear  36,  this  must 
be  considered  a  real  bad  rhyme. 

A. 

Zonff  and  thort :  am  game  22,  am 
came  37,  forsake  wrack  87,  inviolate 
forgate  estate  78,  tanr  vary  71,  grasse 
place  87,  hast  last  9,  barre  are  82,  feirr 
are  88, 103,  past  haste  88,  wastsstoatte 
plast  31,  plac'd  hast  5.  8,  plast  fast  31, 
cast  defast  74,  tast  caste  18,  orecast 
tast  16,  hath  wrath  2. 

Have  rhymes  with :  mve  5.16,  crave 
16,  save  28.  38,  wave  72. 

W  does  not  affect  the  following  a,  in : 
wast  last  9,  was  passe  1 8,  flashed  washed 
66,  quarrell  apparrell  89,  wander  mean- 
der 143. 

AI. 

TJkeertain,  (ai)  or  (ee) :  praies  ^preye 
stales  tay  say  ay  28,  afraid  lalde  3« 

IMablff  imperfect^  ai=(aa) :  praise 
phrase  34,  repaire  axe  91. 

Nearly  certain  ai=(ee),  since  eren 
Qill  wtites  conceit  with  (ee),  though  he 
admits  (ei,  eei)  in  they  otfy :  they  saye 
3,  conoeite  waite  20,  waite  deceite  38, 
conoeite  ieate  40,  obey  daie  46. 


Quite  certain  aiB(ee),  seas  laies  33, 
sea  survey  72,  sea  way  136,  praise  ease 
10,  dales  ease  37,  pleased  praised  22, 
pnusepleasewaies  raise  69,  staine  deane 
32,  meane  vaine  2,  chaine  meane  28, 
Btreames  claims  32,  waite  greate  26, 
waiteih  seateth  1,  disdayning  meaning 
87,  bereaves  glaives  leaves  7S,  heyre 
were  90,  and  hence:  aire  heire  8,  while 
the  rhyme  ai=(e)  in  plaint  lent  22 
strongly  confirms  the  belief  that  tiie 
above  were  natoral  rhymes  to  Sidney's 
ear,  and  consequently  the  co-existence 
of  (ai,  ee)  for  the  sound  of  ai  in  the 
XTith  century  among  polite  speaken, 
notwithstanding  Gill's  denuneiation. 

AU,  AW. 

The  following  few  rhymes  do  not  es- 
tablish anything,  but  they  serve  to  con- 
firm the  orthoepist's  dictum  of  the 
development  of  (u)  after  (a]  when  (H  or 
(n)  foUowB :  crawrd  appal'd  74,  ehaU 
appall  6,  all  shall  2,  vaunting  wanting 
52,  chaunces  glances  52. 

E. 

Probably  Sidney  said  (frend)  and  not 
(friind)  suprii  p.  779,  as  in:  frend 
wend  38,  frend  defend  47. 

EA. 

The  conAision  of  ea  and  e  short  in 
spelling,  and  the  rhymes  of  similar 
or&ographies,  confirm  the  general  pro- 
nunciation of  ea  as  (ee) :  greater  better 
71,  greate  sett  21,  greate  seate  48,  dia- 
tresse  release  74,  encreast  opprert  25, 
rest  brest  neast  4,  head  sprea  3,  treads 
leads  1,  leade  tread  25,  trcndeth  leadeth 
84,  seate  freat  100. 102,  encreaae  preaae 
144,  pearoed  rehearsed  22,  break  weak, 
2. 
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The  inflneiice  off  is  felt  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  where  ea  ot  e  wonld  be 
natundly  pronounced  (ee),  but  was  un- 
doubtedly at  times  (ii),  p.  81,  and  poets 
may  have  taken  the  liberty  of  using 
either  pronunciation  as  best  suited  their 
eonyemence :  heere  teare,  56,  here  nere 
91,  deere  heare  appeare  20,  heare  ap- 
peare  6.  67,  eare  feare  appeare  where 
66^  appeares  yeares  endeares  spheares 
89,  neere  cleere  34,  there  heare  102, 
beare  there  bb,  feare  bear  34,  beare 
were  22,  deere  were  beare  deare  bb, 
beare  wearer t^^^  48,  eare  outbeare 
appeare  weare  cheere  feare  weare  49, 
sphere  encleare  77,  heire  forbeare  mere 
speare  bb, 

ER. 

The  rhymes :  heard  barr'd  34,  guard 
heurdll6,  which  certainly  corresponded 
to  a  preyalent,  though  not  generally 
acknowledged  pronunciation,  properly 
belong  to  the  same  category  as :  parts 
hax\M=hearU  12,  ayert  heart  61,  desert 
part  hart  6,  ayert  hart  119,  preseryed 
Bwanred  37,  art  subvert  100. 102.  See 
snprii  p.  871,  c.  1,  under  hem'd, 

EU,  EW,  lEW,  U. 
These  all  belong  together.  The  or- 
thoepical  distinctions  (yy,  eu)  seem  to 
have  been  disregarded.  Whether  they 
were  sunk  into  (in,  ju)  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, and  is  perhaps  not  very  likely  at 
so  early  a  period.  See  however  the 
remarks  on  Holyband's  observation  in 
1566,  supr&  p.  838 :  true  adieu  119,  view 
pursue  46,  ensue  grew  new  view  60, 
pursue  dew  new  106,  you  pursue  116, 
you  true  renewe  31,  renew  ensue  yon  78, 
knew  true  rue  18,  new  you  96,  grew 
imbrue  78,  subdue  brew  18,  chuse  re- 
fuse 89. 

GH. 

We  know  that  the  guttural  was  only 
fiunily  pronounced  (suprii  p.  779)  al- 
though even  Hart  foimd  it  necessary  to 
indicate  its  presence  by  writing  (h). 
The  poets  of  the  xyith  oentuir  how- 
eyer  generally  neglected  it  in  rhyming 
as:  prayeng  weighing  130^  weigh 
alway  alley  stay  bb,  pay  weigh  116, 
surveying  waigidn^  143,  day  decay 
gtray  wai^h  107,  laide  weighd  108,  de- 
lighted cited  1,  sprite  wight  9,  sight 
quieht  26,  quite  si^ht  spight  light  69, 
wight  quite  39,  bite  spignt  3,  sprite 
might  18,  high  thy  43,  high  awry  119, 
eye  high  131,  I  high  46,  high  dy  cry 
9,  though  goe  43,  wrought  thought 
caught  9,  aloft  wrought  77. 


GN. 

After  a  vowel  the  g  appears  to  have 
been  rejs^ularly  mute  as:  Assigned  kind 
find  minde  44,  assigned  endined  II, 
remaineth  raigneth  3. 

I. 

There  was  probably  some  little  un- 
certainty in  the  pronunciation  of  t  in 
the  following  words,  as  we  know  that 
Gill  had  great  doubts  concerning  buUd: 
build  sMeld  36,  shield  fil'd  yeeld  28, 
field  reconcil'd  60,  theevery  delivery 
76jgiye releeve  greeve  82. 

The  uncertainly  of  the  final  -y, 
which  Gill  gives  Soth  as  (ei)  and  (ii), 
is  shewn  by  the  following  examples 
which  are  quite  comparable  with 
Spenser's,  p.  869,  col.  1. 

High  apply  perpetually  9,  unceas- 
santly  cry  77,  eye  effectually  116. 

Sacrifle  ly  4,  magnify  hie  9,  fly 
slippery  36,  misery  supply  79,  memorie 
flie  I  orderlie  60,  mjunes  suffice  applies 
lies  68,  memory  relye  106; — ^but:  be 
chivalry  20. 

Jollity  eye  31,  jolities  tiranize  94, 
veritie  he  31,  verity  hie  67,  ly  iniquity 
10,  high  vanity  lie  4,  high  try  equity 
6  ; — ^but :  infirmity  me  41,  see  vanity 
39,  equity  me  thee  4,  be  vanity  39,  thee 
etenuty  21,  be  iniquity  he  36,  bee  thee 
see  degree  me  treachery  free  enemy  64, 
be  constancy  34. 

L. 

It  would  seem  that  the  practice  of 
omitting  /  mfolkf  was  at  least  known, 
if  not  admitted,  by  Sidney,  as  he 
rhymes  :  folk  cloak  28,  lolkes  in- 
vokes 32, 

0. 

The  following  rhymes  all  point  to 
the  pronunciation  of  long  and  short  o 
as  (oo,  o)  and  not  as  (oo,  o) :  crossed 
engrossed  69,  coast  boast  33,  ones  bones 
42,  one  alone  moane  4,  mones  ones  74, 
none  bone  109,  therefore  adore  66, 
borne  scorn  2,  fioore'rore  96,  abroad 
God  10,  God  load  67,  upon  stone  40, 
folly  holy  43,  sory^  glory  42. 

The  following  imply  that  o  was  also 
occasionally  pronounced  as  (uu)  or  (u), 
though  the  three  last  rhymes  were  more 
probably  imperfect:  approve  love  1, 
love  move  12,  moved  behoved  20,  love 
above  grove  remove  46,  doe  unto  119, 
begunn  undunn  doun  11,  become  dumb 
88,  sunn  done  79,  slumbered  encom- 
bered  76,  punished  astonished  76,  dost 

66 
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Qujiut  77,  sprong  tongae  8,  wrong  flong 
45,  flong  song  60,  strong  dnnge  88. 

01. 

The  rhymes  here  «ro  insofflcient  to 
conTey  much  information,  yet  perhaps 
they  rather  imply  (oi)  than  ^m) :  an- 
noid enjoy'd  81,  destroi'd anoid  10. 

00. 

This  is  nsed  rather  onoertsdnly,  as 
(uu,  u^  and  eyen  as  rhyming  to  (oo) : 
good  olood  9,  hrood  bloud  57,  poore 
more  69,  wordes  boordes  affordes  78, 
lord  worde  50.  The  rhyme:  bndds 
goodes,  is  stron£|Iy  indicatiTe  of  the  old 
pronunciation  of  «  as  (ii)  without  any 
taint  of  the  xm  th  oentiuy  (e). 

OTJ,  OW. 

The  following  aie  quite  regular  as 
(ou) :  wound  undrowned  68,  wound 
bound  fbund  105,  power  hower  sAinir 
22,  thou  bowe  99,  thou  now  100. 

In :  thou  two  129,  youn  towres  69, 
the  older  sound  of  (uu)  seems  to  hare 
preyailed,  and  in :  monm  turn  69,  us 
fflorious  115,  such  touch  much  35,  we 
haTe  the  regular  short  (u),  belonging  to 
tiie  same  class. 

In :  comld  gold  21,  would  hold  27, 


we  haTe  the  aanie  eurious  emaadpatioii 
of  ou  from  this  cat^^ory  that  was  ob- 
ienred  in  Spenser,  p.  872,  ooL  2,  and  ia 
still  oocasionaUy  met  with,  as  I  bave 
heard  it  in  use  myseUl 

In :  soule  rowle  ^roU  26,  ioule  ertoU 
103,  we  hare  apparently  the  resular  ac- 
tion of  I  on  olong  toproduoe  (oou),  buttlie 
following  riiTmee  new  Hiat  erea  if  Hat 
(u)  had  not  Men  derelopted  Hie  rhyoM 
would  have  been  pennissible :  know  aa 
72,  unknown  one  10,  knoweis  after- 
goers  85,  ahme  Tu^nown  none  foigeoe 
44,  flowee  indoee  106,  blows  fbei  S, 
ahowea  goes  10,  bestoe  goe  100,  tfaiow 
ahow  goe  18,  woe  goe  mow ;  woe  raw 
show  107,  repose  growes  62,  woe  growe 
41,  own  one  16— «nd  the  rhyme:  owner 
honor  8.  87,  in  connection  with  these, 
shews  how  indifferent  the  Ions  and  short 
sounds  of  0  wero  to  the  ear  of  a  rhymsr. 

S. 

In:  this  is  10^  is  his  mtsse  11,  is 
miflse  115,  bUsse  is  4,  rased  defaced  79, 
we  haye  a  confturion  of  (a)  and  (i),  but 
in :  presence  essence  68,  sabiifioe  cries  50, 
sacnfioea  sizes  66,  the  rhymes  may 
hayebeenpuro.  In:  8entpacient6,we 
haye  an  indication  of  «•-  untransfoimied 
into  (ah). 


§  6.    Charles  ButWs  Phonetic  Writing y  and  list  of  Words  JUke 

and  Unlike,  1633-4, 

The  indistinctness  with  which  Butler  has  explained,  and  the 
laxity  with  which  he  apparently  denotes  his  Towdbs,  have  occasiotied 
me  considerable  difficulty  in  attempting  a  transcription  <^  his  pho- 
netic writing.  But  inasmuch  as  he  has  printed  two  books  of  fair 
dimensions,  his  Gramtnar  and  his  Feminine  McnareJiy,  in  his  own 
character,  so  that  he  is  the  most  yoluminous  phonetic  writer  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal^  it  was  impossible  to  pass  him  over,  and  I 
have  therefore  endeavoured  to  transliterate  a  diort  passage  from  his 
Feminine  Monarchy  or  History  of  Bees,  1634,  which  was  printed  in 
the  ordinary  as  well  as  well  the  phonetic  orthography.  The  vowel 
system  is,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  more  truly  of  the  xvith 
century  than  even  Br.  Gall's,  and  therefore  this  is  the  proper  place 
for  it,  although  it  was  publidied  after  the  first  third  of  the  xvn^ 
century.  At  the  conclusion  are  annexed  some  extracts  from,  his 
List  of  Words  Like  and  Unlike,  in  his  own  orthography,  using  italics 
to  represent  his  variants  of  old  forms.  In  the  foUowing  extrad 
probably  («)  should  be  read  for  (i),  but  the  whole  vowel  system  ia 
too  uncertain  to  insist  upon  such  minute  distinctionB. 
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Ex^actfronh  Butler's  Fbmikins  Mokabcht,  p.  2-4. 

And  anl  dhis  untler  dhe  gnveriunent  of  oon  Mon'ark  ...  of 
whuum,  abuT*  aul  thingz,  dhei  naa^  a  piin*sipal  kaar  and  respekt' 
luirving  reverenfling  and  obei'ing  Her  in  aul  thingz. — ^If  shii  goo 
fdurth.  ta  80o*laas  nir  self,  (as  snum'teim  shii  wil)  man*!  of  dhem 
attend*  Her,  garding  mr  per'son  bifoor*  and  bineind* :  dhei  whitsh 
knum  fuoith  bifoor*  Her,  ever  nou  and  dhen  return 'ing,  and  lunk'ing 
bak,  and  maak'ing  withaul*  an  ekstra,ord-inaTi  nois,  as  if  dhei  spaak 
dhe  lang^gwaadzh  of  dhe  Knikht  Mar'shalz  men^  and  soo  awai*  dhei 
flei  tugedh'er  and  anon*  in  leik  manner  dhei  attend'  Her  bak  again* 
...  If  bei  Hir  vois  shii  bid  dhem  goo,  dhei  swaarm;  if  bii'ing  abrood* 
flhii  disleik*  dhe  wedh'er,  or  leikh'ting  plaas,  dhei  kwik'li*  ritum* 
Hoom  again* ;  "wheil  shii  tshiir'eth  dhem  tu  bat'el,  dhei  feikht ;  wheil 
shii  is  wel,  dhei  ar  tshiir'fnl  about*  dheir  wunrk;  if  shii  dmup 
and  dei,  dhei  wil  never  af'ter  endzhoi*  dheir  Hoom,  but  eidher 
lang*gwish  dheer  til  dhei  bii  ded  tun,  or  jiild'ing  tu  dhe  Bobberz,  flei 
awai'  with  dhem. .  .  .  But  if  dhei  naav  man*i  Prin'ses  (as  when  twuu 
flei  awai*  with  oon  swaarm,  or  when  twuu  swaarmz  ar  Heived 
tugedh'er)  dhei  wil  not  bii  kwei'et  til  oon  of  dhem  bii  cassiir'ed ; 
whitsh  suum'teim  dhei  bring  doun  dhat  uvning  tu  dhe  man'tl,  wheer 
ju  mai  feind  hot  kuverd  with  a  lit'l  Heep  of  Biiz,  udh'erweiz  dhe 
nekst  dai  dhei  kar*ri  Her  fuurth  ei*dher  ded  or  ded'H  wound'ed. 
Konsem'ing  whitsh  mat'ter,  ei  wil  mir  rilaat*  oon  mem'orabl 
ek8per*iment.  "  Twuu  swaarmz  bii'ing  put  tugedh*er,  dhe  Biiz  on 
booth  seidz  as  dheir  man*er  is,  maad  a  mur'mttring  noiz,  as  bii*ing 
dis'konten*ted  witb  dhe  sud^dain  kon'gres  of  straiu'dzherz  r  but 
knoou*ing  wel  dhat  dhe  moor  dhe  mer'iier,  dhe  saa*fer,  dhe  warm*er, 
jee^  and  dhe  bet*er  proveided,  dhei  kwik*li  maad  Mindz.  And 
Haaving  agrii*ed  whitsh  Kwiin  shuuld  rein,  and  whitsh  shuuld  dei, 
thrii  or  foour  Biiz  brooukht  oon  of  dhem  doun  bitwiin*  dhem,  pul-ling 
and  Haal'ing  Her  as  if  dhei  weer  leed'ing  Her  tu  eksekyysiun 
Mrhitah  ei  bei  tshaans  perseeiving,  got  Hoould  of  Her  bei  dhe  wingz, 
and  with  mutsh  aduu*  tuuk  Her  from  dhem.  After  a  wheil  (tu  sii 
what  wuuld  kuum  of  it)  ei  put  Her  in'tu  dhe  Heiv  again :  noo  suun*er 
was  shii  amung*  dhem,  but  dhe  tyymult  bigan*  afresh*  greet*,9r  dhan 
bifoor;  and  pres'entli  dhei  fel  tugedh'er  bei  dhe  eerz,  feers'li 
feikht'ing  and  kil'ling  oon  an  udh'er,  for  dhe  spaas  of  moor  dhan  an 
our  tugedh'er:  and  bei  noo  miinz  wuuld  sees,  until*  dhe  puur 
kondem-ned  Eiwiin  was  broukht  fuurth  slain  and  laid  bifoor*  dhe 
duur.  Whitsh  duun  dhe  streif  presentli  end'ed,  and  dhe  Biiz  agrii*ed 
wel  tugedh-er." 

Index  of  Woobds  Liee  and  Ynlike. 

"  Soom  W0ords  of  lik'  sound  hav*  different  writing :  as  soon  filiuBj 
SUN  9ol:  soom  of  lik'  writing  hav'  different  sound  :  as  a  hoits  muiy 
Moxrs  stnues  pi.  of  xou :  soom  of  like  sound  and  writing  differ  in  d& 
accent :  as  fsbc^dent  praced&ns,  pb^cedent  exemplum  quia  praeedit: 
and  soom  of  Hk^  sound,  writing,  and  accent,  differ  yet  in  signification: 
tne  den  must  hee  discerned  by  the  sens  of  de  woords  precedent  and 
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subsequent :  as  eab  auris,  eae  sptea,  to  eae  aro :  weaxi^  itA-RAnr.g 
arabilis.     Of  tne  sorts  you  hay'  h#0reafter  oder  examples/' 

The  object  of  the  list  which  is  thus  introduced  by  the  author 
seems  to  be  to  discriminate  words  of  like  sound  as  much  as  possible 
by  various  spellings,  which  in  Butler's  system  would  represent 
different  but  nearly  identical  sounds.  The  list  therefore  is  not  of 
much  value  or  assistance,  especially  as  the  like  and  unlike  words 
are  not  inserted  separately.  He  seems  to  have  trusted  to  an  ortho- 
graphy which  is  extremely  difficult  to  understand  from  his  descrip- 
tion. Hence  instead  of  giving  the  whole  list,  28  pages  long,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  extract  those  parts  in  wbich  some  mention  of 
pronunciation  is  made,  and  for  these  to  adopt  the  author's  own 
orthography,  as  in  the  above  citation,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
interpreting  it.  The  italic  letters  represent  generally  simple  varieties 
of  ordinary  types,  thus,  oo,  are  joined  together,  forming  one  type,  and 
BO  for  ee,  and  o^  d,  &c.,  have  bars  through  them,  ^  is  i^  a  turned  t, 
and  so  on.  These  will  occasion  no  difficulty.  The  final  (')  answers 
to  mute  e.  It  is  the  value  of  the  simple  vowels  and  digraphs  and 
the  effect  of  this  mute  (')  as  a  lengthener,  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
determine  satisfactorily  from.  Butler*s  indications.  The  small  capitals 
indicate  the  usual  orthography  and  generally  replace  Butler's  black 
letters. 


a  CoFBR,  D.  KoppBB,  P.  eqffhsj  (yet 
WM  writ*  and  sound  it  wit  a  sing;!*  f, 
to  distingnish  it  from  cow^bb  une  is 
iounded  coffeb). 

Devil,  or  nder  De^YiL  not  divel :  (as 
loom,  far  fetong  it  from  diabolm  woold* 
haT^  it). 

ENouy  tatisy  but  importing  number 
it  is  bo<*  written  and  pronounced  wi^out 
tfeaspirat*:  as  Ecclus.  36.  1.  Sacri- 
FiCBs  BNou.  Enov  for  even  noo,  modd: 
In  </e  pronouncing  of  uie  2  woords,  d& 
on*ly  difference  is  «fe  accent:  foio  de  first 
ha^  in  d%  last,  and  de  last  in  <fe  first. 
For  SNOU^  WM  commonly  say  bntjf: 
i8  for  LAu^  DAu^r,  Boom  say  laf, 
DAFTEB.:  for  cowy  all  say  cof:  and  for 
d^  Duito  aAteb,  wm  altogecfer  bo<*  say 
and  writ*  after. 

to  Emtbb  intrare^  to  ent^b  tn- 
humare* 

£ab  atfrif,  to  eab  aro,  ebb  before 
prius^  EB8T  txeiprimd,  (not  tbb  tbbst) 
as  in  Dutf  ebb,  ebst.  Hence  ebenoon*, 
bbbwil*,  and  bbblt  i.  former :  as  of 
brelt  tTSQ%  I  wiL  dsR  TEL :  for  uAc  is 
nou  written  (I  know  not  wfj  febly. 

Certain  woords  beginning  wi<  bs  ar 
soomtim*  spoken  and  written  Wi^out  s : 
as  escafS  especial,  ebpi  ;  scape,  spe- 
cial, spi:  to  B8POU8,  and  to  estbanob, 
[Terbs ;]  spous,  and  stbanob  [nouns :] 

BSQIBS  B88AT,  B8TABLI#,  B8TAT';  8QIB'| 


SAT,  STABLM,  8TAT* :   80  BXAMPLB  and 

BXCU8* ;  yritoxrc  bc,  bampl'  scvs^  :  and 

BX^ANOB,  Witout  EX,  CANOE. 

£w  not  TEW  09M  f€NMUa ;  as  xw 
not  Tiw,  (vid.  Iw  iaxw^  dfxwf  d%  t 
bM  Tulgarly  sounded  in  desa  hot\ 

jSotqland  ...  is  Tulfarly  written 
England ;  but  always  sounded  .fiSngland ; 
as  yree  now  bo<*  sound  and  writ*  many 
Oder  woonls  wi<  E$^  vAe  anciently  were 
written  wi^  E:  as  8«nc*,  aMDE*,  8«8K*, 
ftc. 

In  BtMd  of  our  f  <fe  Nefferlanders  baT* 
T  . . .  foio  dialect  is  jet  found  in  dt 
Western  partes. 

Hat  fwnum^  of  dis  Sax.  hawbx 
•eearey  becaus  it  is  cut  grass,  a  hbt  or 
cunni-net,  of  ^  Fr.  hay  {une  dej  aound 
hsy ;  . . .  and  wee  ar  as  reddy,  bof  in 
sound  and  writing,  to  follow  dmr  sound, 
as  deji  writing:  toet^  dej  writ*  momtcn 
and  say  mootUm^  wee  writ*  and  say 
MooTTON ;  dej  writ*  quatre  and  say^  emire, 
wee  writ*  ana  say  catbb  :  dej  writ*  hem 
and  say  boone,  wee  writ*  and  say  book*  ; 
dej  wnt*  plaid  and  say  plead,  wee  writ* 
and  say  plbas)  [a  hedg]. 

Iw  [TBjee]  not  ttw,  douff  it  b^so 
sounded :  de  Freno  bMing  i/*,  and  de 
Duito  IIP,  rBBN  OB  BiBEN :  as  wee  say 
TEW,  and  yet  writ*  ew  oviefeemella. 

Nic'  or  coy  cnrumUf  a  nias  hauk. 
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[not  an  eyas]  F.  m«M,  It.  nidaso,  taken 
ont  of  the  neaat ;  aa  a  liauk  flown  is 
called  a  brancer. 

WiN<  yinam,  to  wind',  torqueOf  a 
WIND*  or  WIND  ventus :  henc*  a  wind- 
ooB,  i.  e.  a  door*  for  de  wind'  to  enter : 
(as  in  GreeV*  Bvplif  of  B^pa)  doYtg  now  d^ 
glas,  in  most*  places,  oooH  rat  it  ont. 

Wound,  of  to  wind*,  tortus,  a  woond*, 
vulnu». 

Ton  fwf,  sounded  according  to  dee 
original,  tu.  [Here  Butler  refers  to 
a  former  note  on  his  p.  40 :  **  tou,  D. 
u:  so  TOUB,  D.  uwB,  G.  uweu.  So 
<£at,  as  wel  by  original  as  sound,  <^* 
woords,  shoold*  raSer  bee  written  td, 
and  TUB* :  for  ou  is  a  diphtong,  which 


ha^  an  ocfer  sound:   as  in  dois  and 

OUK."] 

Taou^  by,  or  by  means  of,  ^onow, 
from  on*  sid*  or  end*  to  de  oder:  as 
^Kouo  JTbist*,  ^obow  d^  wildeknbb. 

/Seeb*  pur'  or  unmixt  simplex,  as 
cBBB*  com,  «BEB*  boom*,  cleer*  water : 
[here  B,  adds  in  a  marginal  note  :  of 
which  a  tonn  in  Dorcet.  and  a  village 
in  Hampt.  is  called  Sheeihoom  ([  to 
«EAB,  or  rader  «eeb*,  as  it  is  pro- 
nounced, D.  seeRss  tondeo:  anciently 
it  was  written  «bb*,  b  for  ee^asde  maner 
den  was:  bene*  xab*,  a  part*  or  portion ; 
and  <IB*,  a  counti  or  part*  of  a  dominion : 
tne,  in  de  Sou/  part*s,  is  sounded  «ebb', 
eomitatus. 


%  7.  Pronouncing  Vocahilary  of  the  Sixteenth  Century^  collected 
from  Palsgrave  1530,  Salesbury  1547,  Cheke  1550,  Smith 
1568,  Hart  1569,  BuUokar  1580,  Gill,  1621,  and  Butler 
1633. 

For  ascertaining  and  comparing  the  different  accounts  of  the  pro- 
nnnciation  of  the  xti  th  century  which  have  come  down  to  us,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  an  alphabetic  list  of  all  or  most  of  the  words 
which  have  been  spelled  phonetically  by  various  writers,  with  a 
uniform  transcription  of  their  various  notations.  This  is  attempted 
in  the  present  section.     The  following  vocabulary  contains : 

1)  all  the  English  words  cited  by  Palsgrave,  p.  31,  with  the  pro- 
nunciations as  inferred  from  his  descriptions. 

2)  all  the  English  words  cited  by  Sai.£8bx7BY,  pp.  32,  34,  in  his 
accounts  of  Welsh  and  English  Pronunciation,  with  the  pronunciation 
he  has  actually  or  inferentiaUy  assigned  to  them,  as  explained  in  the 
passages  cited  pp.  78d-794. 

3)  numerous  words  from  Sir  John  Cheke's  Translation  of  Matthew,^ 

4)  all  the  words  pronounced  in  Sir  Thokas  Smith's  Treatise  p.  34. 

5)  all  the  examples  of  diphthongs,  and  a  few  other  words  only 
from  Hart,  pp.  35,  794,  whose  pronunciation,  as  has  been  already 
fr:«quentiy  mentioned,  was  in  several  respects  exceptional. 

6)  All  the  exemplificative  words  in  Bullokar's  lists,  with  many 
others  collected  from  various  parts  of  his  Book  at  Large,  pp.  36,  838. 


^  The  Gospel  aooording  to  Saint 
Matthew  and  part  of  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Mark 
tranilated  from  the  Greek,  with  original 
noted,  by  Sir  John  Cheke,  knight  &c. 
Prefixed  \s  an  introdnctory  account  of 
the  nature  and  object  of  the  transla- 
tion, by  James  Goodwin,  B.D.,  London, 
fickensg,  1843,  8to.  pp.  124.    Cheke 


was  bom  16th  June,  1614,  and  died 
<*  of  shame  and  regret  in  consequence 
of  his  recantation  of  Protestantism, 
13th  Sept,  1557.  This  translation,  of 
which  the  autographic  MS.  is  preserred 
(not  quite  penect)  at  Corpus  Christi 
College,  CambtAge,  is  supposed  by 
Mr.  Goodwin  to  haye  been  made  about 
1660. 
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7)  all,  or  almoflt  all  words  in  Gill's  Lo^onomia,  pp.  38,  845;  the 
provmcialisms  are  not  quite  fullj  given,  bnt  GHcll's  whole  ftcoomit 
of  them  will  be  found  below.  Chap.  XI,  §  4,  and  they  are  best 
consulted  in  that  connection. 

8)  A  few  characteristic  words  from  Butleb,  p^.  39,  874. 

The  modem  orthography  has  been  followed  m  the  arrangement 
of  the  vocabulary.  Palsgrave  and  Salesbury  occasionally  give  an  old 
orthography  different  from  that  now  in  use,  but  the  variation  is 
not  material.  The  others  only  give  the  phonetic  spelling.  Oc- 
^casionally  short  observations  from  Smith  and  Gill  have  been  added 
in  the  original  Latin,  and  in  some  cases  the  Latin  translation  given 
by  these  authors  is  inserted.  Some  doubts  may  arise  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  retaining  so  many  words  about  the  pronunciation  of  which 
little  hesitation  can  be  felt  by  those  who  have  mastered  the  main 
principles,  such  as,  abandon^  abhor,  abound^  absence^  tfiieni,  ^c. 
bill,  bit,  bless,  boast,  boat,  Sfc,  but  after  much  consideration,  it  has 
been  resolved  to  retain  them,  as  no  rule  of  exclusion  could  be 
frtimed,  which  did  not  seem  to  assume  the  veiy  knowledge  and 
familiarity  which  the  vocabulary  was  meant  to  supply,  and  it 
is  only  by  such  accumulated  proofs  that  the  certainty  of  the  results 
can  impress  itself  on  the  reader's  mind.  These  results  are  however 
extremely  important  in  the  history  of  our  language,  as  they  present 
the  first  sure  ground  after  the  time  of  Orrmin,  and  the  oi^y  means 
by  which  we  are  able  to  rise  to  the  pronunciation  of  Chancer. 
Thus  the  certainty  of  the  pronunciation  of  au,  owttB  (uu)  by  Pals- 
grave and  Bullokar,  and  the  probability  of  their  pronunciation  of 
long  f  as  {it),  are  great  helps  towards  conceiving  the  general  use 
of  these  sounds  in  the  xrvth  century. 

The  various  phonetic  orthographies  of  the  above  writers  (exoept 
Cheke's)  have  been  translated  into  palaeotype  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
although  a  few,  unimportant,  cases  of  doubt  remain,  generally  pointed 
out  by  (?).  The  position  of  the  accent  is  always  hypothetidd,  except 
for  the  words  cited  from  G.  128-138,  in  which  Gill  has  generallj 
marked  or  indicated  the  accent.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  refer 
to  Levins  (p.  36,)  for  the  position  of  the  accent  in  each  case,  but  his 
usage  was  found  too  uncertain  to  be  made  available.  The  use  of 
(w,  j)  at  the  beginning  of  combinations  where  some  writers  employ 
(u,  i),  and  conversely  the  use  of  (u,  i)  at  the  end  of  combinations 
where  some  writers  employ  (w,  j),  has  been  consistentiy  maintained  ■ 
The  difference  between  these  writers  and  myself  is  purely  theoreti- 
cal :  we  mean  to  express  the  same  sounds  in  each  case.  Qu  has 
been  interpreted  as  (kw)  throughout,  because  this  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  sound  intended.  Bullokar  uses  the  single  letter  q. 
The  initial  ipt  has  been  left,  but  {tw)  has  been  subjoined  witii  a 
(?)  as  this  is  believed  to  have  been  the  sound.  Except  in  the  words 
spangle,  entangle,  where  the  sound  (qg)  is  especially  indicated,  Q 10, 
the  introduction  of  (qg)  for  ng  in  tiie  following  vocabulary  is  qnite 
hypothetical,  for  none  of  the  writers  cited  seem  to  have  thought 
the  distinction  between  (q)  and  (qg)  worth  marking  at  all  times. 

There  was  a  great  difficulty  in  determining  the  length  of  the 


^ 
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Towels.  Palsgrave  does  not  note  the  length  and  8alesbiiry  is  not 
consistent  in  his  notation.  Smith,  Hart,  and  Gill  generally  use 
diacritical  signs,  and  EuUokar  does  so  in  many  cases.  Kow  when 
this  is  the  case  the  diacritical  sign  is  often  omitted  by  either  the 
writer  or  printer,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  in  any  given  case 
whether  it  ought  to  be  added  or  not  (p.  846,  L  3).  The  difficulty  is 
increased  when  the  diacritic  implies  a  difference  in  quality  as  well  as 
quantity,  thus  ¥,  i  are  (ei,  •)  in  Smith  but  (ii,  «)in  (Hll,  and  i  t  are 
probably  (iV,  «)  in  BuUokar  (p.  113).  In  these  cases  I  have  gene- 
rally searched  for  other  instances  of  the  word,  or  been  guided  by 
the  use  of  other  writers,  or  by  analogy.  In  Bullokar  y  is  not  un- 
frequent,  but  i^,  yi  may  be  said  never  to  occur,  although  he  gives 
both  as  marks  of  the  long  sound,  and  i  is  most  frequenUy  used  for 
both  (m)  and  (t)  although  i  ought  to  have  been  used  in  the  former 
case.  By  reference  to  pp.  110,  114,  the  reader  wiU  *see  the  great 
difficulty  which  attaches  to  the  value  of  long  4  in  Palsgrave  and 
Bullokar,  and  the  reasons  which  have  induced  me,  after  repeated 
consideration  for  several  years,  to  consider  that  it  must  have  been 
(iV)  or  some  closely  cognate  sound,  acknowledging  at  the  same  time 
that  this  pronunciation  was  quite  archaic  at  the  time,  just  as  ohUege^ 
ohUest  (obliidzh',  obliist')  in  Scotland  and  ohleeeht  (obliitsht')  in 
English  are  still  existent  archaic  forms,  for  which  the  greater 
number  of  English  speakers  say  (obloidzh*,  obleidzhd).  Por  the 
reason  why  QiU's/  has  been  rendered  (ei)  rather  than  (ei)  see  p.  1 15, 
and  the  reason  why  his  d,  au^  are  each  rendered  by  (aa)  is  given  on 
p.  145,  where  we  may  add  that  GDI  in  adducing ''  Hall  Henriculus, 
HAXB  trahere,  et  hall  aula,"  says :  '^  exilior  est  a  in  duabus  vocibus 
prioribus,  in  tertia  fere  est  diphthongus,"  (G.  3,)  so  that  he  possibly 
hesitated  between  (au)  and  (aa).  Ha^i^'s  (yy)  has  been  considered 
on  p.  167,  p.  796  note,  col.  1,  and  p.  838. 

Another  source  of  error  is  the  use  of  an  old  letter  in  a  new  sense. 
Thus  Smith  employs  c  for  (tsh)  and  he  consequently  continually 
leaves  e  for  (k,  s)  where  his  old  habits  misled  him.  (Hll  employed 
J  for  (ai),  and  the  confusion  between  t ,  y  in  his  book  is  very  per- 
plexing. Extremely  slight  distinctions  in  the  forms  of  the  letters 
are  also  confusing.  Thus  Smith  distinguishes  (i,  e)  as  e,  e,  which 
have  a  diaeresis  mark  superposed  to  imply  lengtL  The  consequence 
is  that  it  is  sometimes  exixemely  difficult  to  determine  whether  he 
means  (ii)  or  (ee),  and,  considering  that  in  his  time  the  distinction 
of  the  sounds  had  not  yet  been  thoroughly  established  by  the 
orthographies  e$^  ea,  this  confosion  is  perplexing  and  annoying. 

For  any  errors  and  shortcomings  of  this  kind,  the  indulgence  of 
the  reader  is  requested,  and  also  for  another  inevitable  source  of 
error.  The  nature  of  the  compilation,  rendered  it  impossible  to 
verify  every  word  afterwards  by  referring  to  the  passage  from  which 
it  was  quoted.  I  have  therefore  had  to  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  my 
original  transcript,  and  it  is  impossible  that  that  should  have  been 
always  correct. 

Sir  John  dheke's  orthography  is  rather  an  attempt  to  improve 
the  current  spelling  than  strictly  phonetic.    Hence  it  has  not  been 
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transliterated,  bnt  left  as  he  wrote  it,  and  is  therefore  printed  in 
Italics.  The  following  appear  to  have  been  the  values  of  his  sym- 
bols, which  were  not  always  unambiguous:  aaa(aa),  at— (ai,  ee?), 
«i=(ee?)  unfrequent,  M=(ee)  and  =:(ii),  «=(ai,  ee?)  ^'=(ei,  »V, 
ii?),  o=(o)  and  (u),  oa =(oo?),  oo=s(oo?)  and  (uu),  o<w=i(oou),  ou 
=(uu)  only?  OM7=(ou),  ttw=(yy).  The  »  most  commonly  did  ser- 
vice for  (t)  and  (j),  but  y  was  sometimes  used  as  (j),  although  it 
most  frequently  stands  for  (th)  and  (dh),  for  which  also  th  occa- 
sionally occurs.  The  use  of  i  is  doubtful,  sometimes  it  seems  meant 
for  |;  =  (ei),  sometimes  as  in  ^i  it  would  seem  only  to  indicate  the 
diphthong,  but  it  is  used  so  irregularly  that  no  weight  can  be  at- 
tached to  its  appearance.  The  temunations  -^y,  -hUf  occasionally 
appear  in  the  forms  -tee,  "hil.  Final  e,  being  useless  when  there  is 
a  destinct  means  of  representing  long  vowels,  is  generally,  but  not 
always  omitted.  The  comparison  of  Choke's  orthography  with  the 
phonetic  transcriptions  of  others  seems  to  bring  out  these  points. 

The  authority  for  each  pronunciation  is  subjoined  in  chronological 
order,  but  not  the  reference  to  the  passage,  except  in  the  case  of 
Gill  and  Cheke.  The  figures  refer  to  the  page  of  the  second  edition 
of  Gill's  Logonomia  (suprsk  p.  38)  and  the  chapters  of  Sir  John 
Cheke's  translation  of  Matthew.  The  references  to  Salesbury  will 
be  foimd  in  the  index,  supra  pp.  789-724.  Smith  and  Bullokar's 
words  can  generally  be  easily  found  in  their  books,  from  their 
systematic  lists.  The  example  from  Bullokar  p.  839,  and  Hart, 
p.  798,  are  also  sufficient  guarantees  of  the  correctness  of  the 
transcription.  The  authors'  names  are  contracted,  and  a  few 
abreviations  are  used  as  follows.  All  words  not  in  palaeotype, 
with  exception  of  the  authors'  names,  are  in  Italics. 

Abbbstiations. 


Aust  ^««^a^«;  Southern  Eng- 
lish Pronunciation. 

Boreales;  I^orthem  Eng- 
lish Pronunciation. 
Butler,  1633. 
Bullokar,  1580. 
Cheke,  1660. 

carrupte  ;  a  pronunciation 
considered  as  corrupt  by 
the  author  cited. 

Gill,  1621. 
Hart,  1569. 

LincolnienseSy  Lincolnshire 
Pronunciation. 

Mops  Gill's  Mopsae,  and  Smith's 
muliereulae,  supr^  pp.  90, 
91;  indicating  an  effemi- 
nate or  thinner  pronun- 
ciation. 


Oee 


Bor 

B 

BuU 

C 

eor 


G 
H 

Lin 


Oceidentales  ;      Western 
English  Pronunciation. 

Orientales;  Eastern  Eng- 
lish Pronunciation. 

Palsgrave,  1530. 

poetM, 

prafatio,   the  preface  to 
Gill,  which  is  not  paged. 

provincialtter ;   any  pro- 
vincial pronunciation. 

Smith,  1568. 

Salesbury,  1547  &  1667. 

Seott;  Scotch  Pronuncia- 
tion. 
Transtr  Tramirmiani:  English 
Pronunciation  Kqf&  of 
the  river  Trent. 
?  interpretation  doubtfrd,  or 
apparent  error,  or  mis- 
print, in  the  originaL 


Ori 

P 

poet 
pr 

proio 

S 

Sa 

Se 


\- 
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A. 

a  a  Qtpr 

abandon  aban*don  6  133 

abbreviation  abreTtas'ton  Bull 

abhor  abhor*  Boll,  abhorred  abhor'ed 

G106 
able  aabl  Sa,  S, Bull,  G  66,  ab*l  G  32 
abide  =abijdC  2 
Abington  Abtq'ton  eee  Trumpington 

6134 
abound  abound*  6  89 
about  abnut-  Bull,  about-  G  23 
above  abuY'  Bull,  abuv  G  22 
abroad  abrood*  G  60,  abroo-ad  P  G  133, 

abroodC  6 
abaenee  abflens  G  66 
absent  ab*8ent  G  84 
absolve  abzoly*  G  85 
abstain  abstain*  G  89 
abundance  abun'dauns  P,  abun'dans  G 

127 
abundant  abun*dant  G  84 
abuse  abyyB*  Bull 
aee9B  Bim 

acceptable  aksept'abl  G  84 
accepianee  aksep-tans  G  pr 
according  akora-tq  G  21 
account  akount*  G  89 
accuse  akyyz*  S,  akyyz*  G  45 
accustomed  akus'tomed  G  84 
ache  aatsh    Bull,  Hart,  see  headaehcy 

aches  =axess  axes  0  8  • 

acknowledge  akknoou*ledzh  G  82 
acquaint     aku^nt*      S,      acquainted 

aktrain*ted  G  129 
acquaintance  akti^ain'tans  S 
acquit  akwit'  out  aku^it  G  15,  aki^it* 

G85 
acre  aa*ker  G  70 
add  2A  0^5 
addressed  adres'ed  G  133 
adjudge  addzhudzh*  G  32 
admonish  admou'tsh  G  85 
adofre  adoor*  G  122 
adorn  adorn*  G  141 
adultery  adult*er9i  G  85 
advance  adyAAUs*  G  143 
adventure  adven'tyrr  G  30 
adverb  ad'verb  Bull 
advise  advaiz*  G  87, 131 
adt  addice  addes  adh*es  prov,  8a 
afairs  afairz*  G  37,  afaairs*  G  122 
affections  afek'sions  G  123 
qfect  afekt*  G  103,  ajeets  afekts*  6  141 
qjfirm  SLfiim- Q  U2 
ajliction  afltk*8ibn  G  125 
ajford  afiiurd*  B 
e^raif  afrai*  G  98 


afore  afbor.  G  80 

a/raid  efraid*  per  prothesin  pro  fraid 

G135 
after  after  G  79 
again  again*  G  24 
against   agenst*  frequentius,   against* 

docti  interdum  G  pr,  against*  G  20, 

79 
age  aadzh  S,  G  70 
agree  agrii-  Bull,  G  118 
ague  aa-gyy  G  92 
aid  aid  O  14,  113 

air  ai*er  G  106,  aai'er  G  P  air  aier  G  6 
airy  aer*8i  aereus  G  14.  veri/ere  trie- 

syllabum  G  16 
o^  aal  Sa,  G  37 
algate  id' f^ti  G  109 
all  aul  S,  a'l  Bull,  aal  G  28,  al  G  39, 

AAl  G  25 
allag  alai*  G  99 

allhail  AAlnaail*  omnis  salus  G  64 
allure  alyyr*  G  123 
alone  aloon*  G  45, 145 
aloud  alnud*  Bull,  aloud*  G  109 
also  a'l*8o  Bull,  AA8£or/m>AAl*80  G  17 
altar =aulter  C  5 
although  AAldhokh*  G  65 
altogether  AAltogedh-er  G  21 
alum  al*um  S 
am  am  G  52 

amain  amaain*  G  119,  amain*  G  110 
ornate  amaat*  terreo  G  32 
amau  amaaz*  G  88 
ambitious  ambtiB'tufl  G  99 
amiss  amis-  G  113 
among  amoq*  G  21  amooq*  P  G  79, 

amuq*  B 
on  an  G  10 

andiron  a*ndii-fn  Bull 
angels  aq*gdz  P  see  next  word,  G  24 
angelical  andzheel*»kal  G  119 
anger  aq*ger  G  91 
angry  aq*gn'  G  84 
anguish  aq'gwish  Bull 
anothers  anodh*erz  G  95 
answer  an'swer  non  aun*suer    Q  pr, 

answered  an*gwered  G 119,  aneweerd 

G4 
ansu>erable  an*8werable  G  84 
any  an*t  Bull,  G  45,  prima  naturd  suA 

brevis  G  133 
ape  aap,  Sa  8 
apparel  apar*el  G  88 
appear  apiir*  Bull  B,  appeer  0  6,  ap- 
peared apiird  G  94,  appered  i^peared 

0  1,  2,  appeareth  apii*reth  Bull  B, 

apier-eth  G  87,  tmpearing  apiir'tq 

G  138 


/ 
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appeate  apeez*  G  128 

appertain  apertain*  G  87^ 

apply  apldi'  G  86 

appointed  apuumt'ed  G  24 

apprentice  apren'tw  G  98 

are  aar  Bull,  G  66,  ar  G  21 

▲BBAD8  areeds*  G  98 

arijfht  araikht*  G  135 

arieetk  araiz'eth  G  26 

armed  arm'ed  G  82 

ariMarmz  G  37 

armf  ann*9i  G  106 

array  arai*  S,  araai*  G  128 

aree-emart  ars-smart  hydropiper  G  38 

Arthur  Artur  G  107 

ae  as  Bull  G  13,  96 

aah  aish  Sa,  ash  8,  aehee  aah'es  G 

37, 128 
aek  aks  et  ask  S,  aak  G  88,  aeked  aakt 

Gill 
aepen  as'pt'n  G  106 
aepiration  aspiras'ton  Bull 
atpirt  aspeir*  G  111. 
ae»  as  Bull,  asaes  as'es  G  24 
itetay  asai*,  asgay  thereof  zadrAAkh* 

0)00,  G  18 
aeeist  astst-  G  141 
aeeoil  asoil*  G  86,  89 
aseurance  asyy'rans  G  83,  117 
aMtfn?  asyyr*  G  128,  assyyr*  G  32 
attorned  aston'ted  G  99,  asioonied  C  19 
at  at  G  79 

attempered  atem-pred  G  119 
attend  atend*  G  133,  attende  atendx' 

G119 
attire  dihe  dieiz  ati'er  ?  eervi  eomua  G43 
attribute  t.  atrtb-yyt  G  86 
auditor  AA-dttor  G  129 
auyer  AAU'ger  G  14 
augment  AAgment*  G  119,  142 
aiMi^AAntf  G  10 
authore  AA*torz  G  143 
oi^ai^  avail*  G  87,  availeth  avaU'eth 

G117 
avengement  avendzh'nient  G 149 
avene  ayenz  earyophyUatum  G  37 
aver  aver*  G  32 
avoti^  avoid*  G  131 
atoe  au  aa  Sa,  au  S,  aau  G  14 
awful  AA*ful  G  160 
ocory  awTtr=artriiP  P 
axe  a^z  Sa,  aks  S,  G  13 
aye  ei  S,  eel  Qt  pr,  16,  eei  G  16,  ai  G 

113,  aaiG116,a<C6 

B. 

i^oo/ Baal  Bull 

babble  «.  baab*l  nugm  G  26,  9.  bab'l  m- 

fantum  more  balbutire  G  26 
babbler  bab'ler  infantiergmt  G  26 
babbling  \uSbMxigarrulitae  G  26 


babe  baab  Sa,  G  26,  ba;best=^baabe  C  11 

baby  baa*b9i  G  26 

da<;A;bakS 

backward  bak*waTd  G  28 

baeon  baa*k'n  Bull,  baakii  G  38 

bad  bad  malue  S 

6a«£^«badzh  G12 

^  bag  S,  G  89 

6at/  bail  Bull 

baily  bee*li  eer  B 

bait  bait  G  14 

bake  baak  Sa,  S 

baianee  bal'ans  Bull,  bal'ana  G  21 

bald  bauld  Sa  S,  ba'Id  Bull 

6a^baal  Bull 

ball  baul  Sa,  6,  ba'l  Bull,  bAAl  G  14 

bahn  l»ul*m  ^baTm  BuU,bAAlm  jw^W 

guam  bAAm  G  pr,  bAAlm  G  38 
6afMit  bauds  P  G  116 
bar  bar  S,  Bull 
barbarous  bar'barus  BuU 
Barbary  Barbara  G  147 
barbs  barbs  P  G  37 
bare  baar  S,  Bull 
bargain  bar'^n  G  93 
barley  bar'lei  G  37 
bam  baar'n  Bull 
baron  bar'on  Bull 
6arrm  bar'en  BuU 
6awbaasG98 
basket  ba8*ket  Bull 
6a«baazPGll9 
bat  hAi& 
bate  baat  S 
bath  bath,  S 
bathe  baadh  badh  S 
battery  batTt  G  123 
battles  bat-ails  G  104  (in  Spenaer) 
bawl  bAAl,  eodem  sono  proferitnus,  bAAl 

'BkLLpila,  et  tu  bAAl  bawlb  voeife- 

rari  G  14 
bay  bai  badius  Bull 
bay-tree  bai-trii  Bull,  bays  bais  Imuri 

G141 
be  bi  G  23 
^MirbeekB 
beams  beemz  G  23 
bean  beans  been  P,  Bull 
bean  been  G  37 
bear  beer  P,  beer  Sa,  baar  urtus  BoB, 

bear  bare  bore  born^  beer  baar  boor 

bom  {without  distinguishing  *bome^) 

G  60,  borne  boor'n  Bull 
beast  beest  P,  Bull,  G  12 
beat  beet  verberat,  bet  verberavit  S,  beet, 

bet  verberabam  diaieetus  est,  Q  48 
beauty  beu*ti  G  22,  98,  beau-tt  B 
because  bikAAZ*  G  91 
beekhekB 
become  bikum*  G  21, 67,  became  bikaaa* 

G86 


\ 
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d«i beds,  0  47 

bedriddm=hednedC9 

be0  bii  P,  Sa 

beefhiifQZd 

been  biin  O  66  100 

beer  bier  6  87 

^M^biitS 

beets  biits  bUtum  G  37 

beeves  biivz  6  39 

befalleth  biif^-eth  O  87 

before  bifoor  S  biifoor  Bull,  bifbor  0 

21,  23,  80 
beggifw  beg*tci  Sa 
bigin  De^'n*  U  133,  beffirminp  begtii'tiq 

0.123 
begone  biigoon*  ?  O  81 
behave  biHaav*  0  51 
behind  beHsind-  O  79 
behold  biihoo'ld  Ball,  beheid  bineld* 

OlOO 
behoveth  biEWiT'eth  0  95 
being  bii't'g  G  25 
believe,  bemT-,  Sa,  0  87,  biluy  O  100, 

128,  beleev  0  24,  believing  biliiyiq 

0133, 
bell  bel  vola  S 
bellows  bel'oonz  O  37 
belongeth  biloq;eth  O  21,  86 
de^^biluTedO  129 
Belphoebe  Belfee'be  O  101 
bend  bend  G  48 

beneath  biinee&*  Bull,  bineth*  0  79 
beneJU  ben'ef»t  O  133 
benign  bentg-n  beniq-n  O  30 
beiU  bent  S 

bereave  bireer*  0  125,  bereer-  0  48 
beseem  bisiim*  0  67 
beside  bisaid*  G  79 
besought  bisoonkht*  0  127 
best  best  0  12,  34 
bestow  bistoou-  0  86 
bet  bet  pro  beter  O  135 
betake  bitaak-  G  32 
bethink  bithtqk-  32 
betid  past  tense  bitoid*  0  108 
betimes  bitaimz*  G 123 
betrayed  bitraid'  0  145 
better  bet-er  G  34 

between  biitwiin'  Bull,  bitwiin*  0  79 
beyond  bijond'  G  79 
bid  bid  S,  btd  0  88,  bidden  btdn  G  20 
^t^beidS 
bier  biir  P,  biir  Sa,  beer  spelled  bxa&b 

rhyming  with  nea&b  in  the  passage 

of  Spenser  (6,  2,  48)  died  in  0  103 
bill  bil  S 

billows  btl'oonz  G  99 
bindhmid  0  116,  b^ C  18 
bird  bird  S,  0  24,  bi^  G  88,  birds 

bnrdz  0  118 
bit  bit  S,  bits  bits  0  37 


biteh  bftsb,  Se  et  Tranetr.  bik  S 
biteh&t  Sybait  mordeo,  bit  bit  mordebam, 

have  biten  Haay  btt'n  momcrdi  G  48 
bitter  biter  G  40 
bladder  blader  Sa. 

blame  blaam  G  86,  blamid}AamA  P  O  90 
^/^MrfblaazedG  126 
d^«ble8G21 
d/ifM/bbindOllO 
blithe  bbidh  G  107 
block  blok  0  99 
blood  bland  S,  bind  BoU,  O  4,  38, 

bloud  C  27 
bloody  bladi  0  100 
blossoms  blo8*amz  144 
blow  blooa  Ball,  bloum  blooim  0  2 
blush  blush  S,  blushed  blusht  G  117 
blue  hljj  S 
board  Duurd  Sa,  B,  boord  0  47,  boards 

boordz  G  118 
boast  boost  0  23,  89 
boat  boot  S,  Bull,  boot  G  4 
body  hod-i  G  72,  183 
boil  beil  ulcus  S,  bunil  eoquo  0  16 
bold  boad  prov  Sa,  boold  S,  booald  G 

105 
bombast  bom'bast  0  38 
bondmen  bondmen  G  41 
bone  boon,  8e  baan  bean  S 
book  buak  Sa,  Sm,  Sc  byyk  S,  baok-s 

G  3,  41,  bwks  £or  G  122 
boot  bnnt  S,  Bull 
booth  baadh  Bull 
bore  boor  P,  G  50 
bom  boor*n  natus,  hofn   aUatus  the 

present  use  reversed  Ball,  bom  0  50, 

98  boornrsnatus  0  2 
borrow  boroouG  88,  borrowedhot'ooVLed, 

0.98 
bot  bot  lumbrieus  equorum  S,  Ball 
botch  botsh  S 
both  both  G  39,  98,  beadh  Bor  0  16, 

booth  QQ 
bough  bowh  buuH  Bull,  bea  0  16 
botMht  bouHt  S,  boooHt  Ball,  bokht 

O  12,  booukht  0  109 
dofifiJ  bound  G  15,  24 
bounty  boun*tf  0  29,  82 
bourn  bur'n  BuU,  buum  B 
bow  boo  areus  Sa  34,  58,  boon  areus  boa 
fiectere  S,  booa  aarcus^  baa  fleetere 

Bull,    booa    areus    O    15,    bowing 

boa-iq  0  20,  bowed^^boud  0  18 
bowels  bua-elz  Ball,  bou'elz  O  87>  94 
bowers  boors  0  114 
bowl  booul  sinum  Sa,  S,  Bull,  G  16,  B, 

boul  sphaera  S,  0  15,  B,  buol  globus 

BuU 
box  boks  S,  0  107 
boy  bui  P,  hoi,  fortasse  bai«  alii  boe  S, 

bwee  H,  boi  Bull,  baoi,  mm  boe  O 
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pTy  baoi  pwr  G  92,  136,  boi  Bw 

G  15,  bwoe  B 
hrnd  brod  dwDut  sine  eapite  B 
brag  brag  G  89 
brake  brak  ruptura,  braak  balistay  JUix 

^,  Boll,  braak  =rup%t  C  16 
bramble  bram'bl  G  41 
^im  bran  G  38 
brandiron  brond'trr*ii  Bull 
branehea  branflh-ez  G  24,  brantsh'ez  G 

123 
braae  bras  G  37 
bravada  brayaa'da  G  28 
bravely  braav*lt  G  123 
breach  bretsb }  8eet  D^anetr,  brek  S 
bread  bred?  Sa,  breed  S,  G  24,   37, 

breeder 
break  breek  Sa,  breek,  imp  braak  brook 

olim  brast,  oeeidentaliter  briik  G  51 
breath  breth  Ball 

breathe  breedh  Bull,  breeth  P  G  121 
bred  bred  S 
breech  briitsh  Se  IVanstr.  et  Bar  briik 

S,  breechet  brttBh'es,  briiks  Bor  G  17 
breed  briid  S,  G  124 
brenned  bren-ed  Bor  G  122 
^d^Afwi  bredb'ren  ant  bredh-em  G  41, 

124 
breuf  bryy  S>  brewed  brau'td  P  S 
^rt^  braid  G  112 
6rui^room=drt;V27raom  C  25 
^riej^^bredzb,  Bor  br«ff  S,  bridzb  G  12 
bridU  bnd-1  ?  S  brai-£  G  20,  123 
brightneee  braikht'nes  G 
Britain  Brrt-ain  (m  i^^pm^r)  G  104 
drcMM^  brood  S,  G  70 
broil  hxoil  fortaese  brail  8,  broil  brauil, 

indifferenter  G 15 
broken  brook*n  G  51 
brood  braud  S,  G  101 
^roo^  braokfl  G  114 
broom  bruam  Bull 
brother  brudb-er  G  27,  41,   112,  B, 

brofferC  4 
brotherhood  brudh'erHUud  G  27 
^rot^A^broukbt  G  10 
brown  bruun  Bull 
bruited sibrooaed  0  21 
bubble babl  B 
buck  buk  dama  mae  Sa,  S,  G  3,  fago' 

tritimm  G  37 
buekkr  bak-ler  Bull 
3tM;badGl33 

budge  hxMx  peregrinae  oviapellit  S 
buildeth   byyld-etb  beild-etb  biild*eth 

bild'eth,  pro  euopte  ct^fueque  ingenio 

Q4,built=^bijltC7 
builder  biilder  G  105 
building  biild'tq  G  111,  buildings^ 

bijldinge  0  21 
buU  bol,  S,  BuU,  bua  prov  Sa 


bulwark  bal*wark  G  pr 

bung  baq  B 

buoy  bwei  H.  buui  Bull,  G  15 

burden  bur'd  n  Bull 

bum  bur*n  Boll,  bum  G  109,  bumeth 

bam*eth  G  23 
burrhya lappa  S 
buryhiri  Sa,  buri  G  8 
bueh  bush  G  73 
bueied  btzned  G  91 
bueineee  btz'nes  G  81 
buey  biZ't  Sa 

but  but  S,  BuU,  G  20»  133 
butcher  butsb'er.  Mope  bttsb'er  G  18 
butt  but  Bull 
butter  but'er  G  38 
button  but*'n  BuU 
5uy  bei  S,  G  89 
buyer  bei-er  H 
by  hi  S,  bei  H,  G  20,  79,  136,  by  our 

lady  bd-r  laa*dt  Sa,  by  and  bye^  bt 

Ain>  BY,  bti  and  btt  P 

c. 

cage  kaadzh  S 

eaitif  kaittf  mieer  S,  kai*tt>  G  111, 

146 
ealende  kal'endx  G  87 
calfkB.*]f  BuU,  calves  ka'lTZ  BuU 
call  kaul  Sa,  S,  ka'lBuU,  kau  j;ro»  Sa 
collet  kal'et  meretrieula  BuU 
cakn  kaulm  Sa  4,  kaTm  BuU 
cambric   kaam'brtk,    Mops  keem'brtk 

G17 
Cambridge  Kaam*brtdzh  G  77 
cannot  kanot  G  pr,  kan'not  G  45 
canoe  kanoa  ?  G  28 
candle  kan*dl  G  98 
canifas  kan^vas  G  38 
cap  kap  Sa,  S,  G  12 
cape  kaap  hispanica  chlamys  S 
capers  kap*en  G  37 
eapon  kaaVn  BuU,kaa*pn,  Mops  keepii 

0^ /m*^  kiip-n  G  18 
captive  kap^ttV  G  116 
can  kan  S 
tfor^kaar  BuU 
careful  kaarful  G  84 
careless  kaarles  G  123 
carpenter  kar'penter  G  129 
Carthage  Karthadzb  G  66 
case  kaaa  G  35,  100 
easement  kaas*m6nt,  G  27 
casket  kasket  G  35 

east  kast  Gi?r,  48,  kest  kus-n  Bor  G 16 
cat  kat  S,  G  35 
cates  kaats  G  37 
catch  katBb  8,  G 149,  see  <  ketch\  eas^hi 

kouHt,S 
cattle  kat-el  BuU,  G  24 
<»w/ kaul  ska*l  BuU 
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eauidron kandor'n,  BqU 

cause  kauz  Bull,  kAAZ  G  21, 108,  143 

eausewai/  kau'si  Bull 

eave  kaay  G  77 

00917  kav'tl  Bull 

ceased  Beest  G 112,  eeasestBeoi*eBt  G  102 

cedars  see'darz  G  24,  106 

censor  sen'sor  G  66 

centre  sent'er  G  125 

certain  ser-tain  G  67 

chaftahtSGSr 

chalk  tshAAk  G  38 

challenge  tshaa*lendzh  G  109 

chambers  tsham'berz  G  23 

chance  tshans  S,  tshauns  B,  chanceth 

tshaanseth  G  66,  tshans-etli  G  86, 

chofieed  tshAAiiBt  G  111,  119 
chancellor  tshan^sler  G  pr 
change  tshandzh  S,  G  12,  20,  tshandxh 

Bull,  tBhaindzh  B 
changeable  t8ha*ndzh*aVl  Bull 
chanter  tshant'er  cantor  S 
chap  tahaip  Jlndi  per  se  aut  vento  8 
chipe  tshaap  ferrum  quod  ambit  unam 

vaginamo 
chapel  tshap'el  S 
char  tshaar  P 
charge  tshaidzh  Bull 
charity  tBhar*«te  S 
charm  tshar*m  Bull 
charriot  tshar-et  G  23 
chasU  tshaast  G  77, 100 
chasten  tshas't'n  Bull 
chastity  tshast'ttii  G  101 
chaw  tshAA  G  14 
cheap   tshiip  P    lieitari  S,    Cheapside 

Tsheep'seid  Sa 
cheek  tobiik  P 
cheer  tshir  P  vuUus  8 
cheerful  tsheerfiil  G  118 
cheese  tshiiz  Sa,  S 
cherish   tsher'tsh   Bull,   tsheer'tsh  et 

tBher-tsh  G 127 
cherry  tBher-t  8,  cherries  tsherti  G  99 
Chesterton  Tshes'tertun  G  134 
chidden  tshu-d'n  P  Bull 
chief  ish^  Sa,  Bull,  G  77,  cheef  0  6 
child  tshtldP  8,  tsbsild  G  42,  child 

C  1,  2,  children  tBhtl'dren  G  42 
childishness  tshtVld'isImes  Bull 
chin  Ishm  P,  G  80      . 
chisel  tshii-za  Bull 
choler  koler  G  88 
cholic  kol-tk  G  38 
choose  tshyyz  G  101,  chuse  C  13  chose 

tihooz  G  118,  chosen  tshoo'z'n  Bull, 

Q  66,  152      , 
chop  tshop  scindere  8,  chopped  tshopt 

Gill 
Christian  Ert6't»an  G  150 
church  tBhftrtfih  Sa,  tshtrteh  tataatah 


vel  tBbyyrtBh,  8e  et  Transtr.  kyyrk, 

kurk  8,  tshurtsh  G  92 
churchyard  tshurtsh* jaid  G  128 
churl  tshurl  P,  tshur'l  Bull 
cider  Bid-erf  G  38 
Cimmerian  8»mer'ian  G 136 
citieen  sit'tzeu  G  85 
city  Bii'i  Bull 
dvet  stY*et  G  39 
clad  klad  G  123 

claim  klaim  8,  claimed  klaim*ed  O  110 
claw  klau  S 

clay  klai  G  38,  klaai  G  101 
clear  klier  G  147,  kliir  B 
cleave  kliiy  P  8,  kleey  G  50 
<;A;y^kleftG50 
clewldyyT 
cliff  UifBxjin. 
climb  klaim,  climbed  kldimd,  t^^md  rus- 

ticos  autemproimperfectohabes  kloom 

Uaam  klum  G  49 
climes  klaimz  G  141 
dive  kleiy  haerere  8 
cloak  klook  G  46 
clodkiodglebaS 
clooks  klyyks  Bor  G  122 
close  kloos  G  141,  closes  klooi-ei  G  98 
cloth  kloth  G  62,  klooth  Bor  G  16, 

clooth  0  6 
clothed  kloodh-ed  G  23 
clothier  kloodh-ier  G  62 
clouds  kloudz  G  23,  kloud'ez  mi  Spenser 

G  121,  137 
cloven  klooyn  G  50 
cloy  klwei,  [klui  P]  dare  ad  fastidium, 

aut  equi  ungukm  clavo  vulnerare  8 
coal  kool  G  12,  62 
coast  koost  B,  coostes  C  2 
coat  koot  8  Bull 
cobble  kob'l  ruditer  faeere  8 
on/koifBull 

coil  koHf  fortasse  kuil,  verberare  8 
cold  kould  8a,  kould  koould  8,  koo'Id 

Bull,  koould  G  103  et  err. 
collier  koMer  G  62 
colour  kulor  Bull,  G  pr  kul*er  G  84, 

118, 129 
coll  kol  collum  amplecti  G  12 
colwort  kool'wurt  B 
comb  koom  et  kern,  combed  kemt  corns' 

dam  G  48 
come  kum  Bull,  G  48,  B,  cometh  knm*eih 

G  20,  came  kam  G  48 
comely  kum*h'  G  123 
comfort  kum-fort  BuU,  G  105, 145 
comfortless  kum'furtles  G  77 
command  komAAud*  G  87,  konuHmd*  B 
commanders  konxAAU'derz  G  74 
commendation  komendaa'sibu  G  80 
committed  komii'fid  G  118 
commodious  komod'fus  G  30 
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komod'iioiz  O  89 
commodity  komodttt  Gjt,  29 
common  kont'on  G  jw. 
commonwealth  kom'on  wdth  O  48 
company  kum*paa9i  G  110 
comparable  kom-parabl  G  80 
compare  kompaar*  G  86 
compared  kompaard*  G  116 
compaetion  kompas'ston  G  pr,  kompaa-- 

«6nG  118 
competitor  kompet'ttor  G  129 
compoeition  kompostz'ton  Bull 
concern  konsein*  G  87 
condemn  kondemn'  P  G  86 
condign  kondig'n  kondtq-n  G  80 
condition  comdicyon  kondtsHuii  Sa 
coneye  koniz  Bull,  kun't z  G  24 
confeea  konfeB*  G  112 
confidence  kon*ftdeii8  G  80 
confound  konfoond*  G  116 
confounded  konfound'ed  G  28 
confueed  konfyyz'ed  G  107 
cor^txrer  kun'dzharer,  non  kui'dzherer 

ylk  indoctue  euaa  auree  eegvenCy  G  pr 
consort  konsort*  G  48,  conoorted  koB- 

sort-edG  118 
conetancy  kon-stanBi  G  30  129,  kon- 

stansai*  poet  G  180,  onprd  p.  869, 

conetant  kon'staiit  G  105 

Oonetantinople  Kon'stantinopl  G  129 

conetrain  konatrain*  G  129 

constraint  konstraint*  G  107 

consul  kon-sul  G  80 

consult  konralt-  G  21 

consumed  konsam-ed  P  G  26,  consuming 

konayym'fc^  G  127 
contain  kontein  Bull,  kontain*  G  46 
content  kontent*  G  20 
continue  kontmTj  Bull 
cook  knnk  S,  G  17,  Se  kyyk  S,  kyyk 

l?orGl7 
0oo;kaiil8 
coot  kuut  genus  anatis  albam  maculam 

in  fronts  gerens  S,  Bull,  B 
copper  kop*er  G  39 
«of«  koorP 
cork  kork  8 

com  koor*n  Boll,  kom  G  89 
corse  koon  G  128 
cosen  kuz'n  G  100 
cost  koBt  6,  89  B 

costermonger  ko8*terdmiiqger  G  129 
costliest  kost-ltest  G  112 
cot  kot  involfierumf  koot  easa  8 
cotton  kot-'n  Bull 
Cotswold  Koots'wooiild  G  70,  Kot -sal 

vulgd  G  pr 
could  kould  8.  kauld  BuU,  G  66,  B 
cough  koouH  8 
comuel  koun-ael  G  80 


oounterehoMre  koontertahandzlL*  0  33 

counterfeit  knn-tezfet  Boll 

countess  koon'tea  G  42 

country  kim*trt  G  43,  contree  C  14, 

countries  knn'tritz  BuU 
couple  kottp'l>MfMer0  8,  coopled  0  1 
courage  kour'adw  G  106,  kua'xadch  G 

123,kiir*adzhB 
course  koura  [kaiiTB  P]  G 119 
court  kauri  G  103,  courts  kunrta  G  22 
courteous  kar*teuB  G  68 
courtesy  kur'tezt  G  82 
cover  kuY*er,  ktVer  6^  G  17,  eopertst 

kuT-erest  G  28 
covet  kuT-et  G  90 
covetous  kuT'etuB  G  90 
cow  kuu,  P,  kou  Sa,  G  41 
coward  kou'HerdP  G 107 
cowl  koul  6,  B 
coy  kui  (?)  P,  koi,  forttuse  kui,  alU  koe, 

ineptumf  et  a  famiUaritaU  alienum  S 
crab  krab  8 
0rA;;i»;kraaktP  6  99 
oradU kraadl  G  101 
craggy  krag't  G  146 
cnued  kraazd  G  99 
creanse  kreenz  out  kreaoz,  euturis  out 

fringillaris  retinacula  G  37 
created  kreaat*ed  G  26 
creatures  kree*tyyTs  G  118 
credit  kredt't  G  43 
ffMfi  kriip  G24 
cresses  krea'ez  G  37 
criible  krtb'l  eribulaius  pants  8 
(tm;  kiaid  G  78 
crooked  kryyked  Bor  G  122 
crow'kioooa. 
crown  kroun  G  70,  crowned  krouad  G 

142 
cruel  kryyel  G  99 
cub  kub,  vulpeeula  parva  8 
cuit  kyyt  kuit,  defrutum   vd   vinum 

coctum  S,  cuited  cyyted,  d  OalUeo 

voeaibulo  ouibs  eoquere  G  4 
Mif;kul8 

cumin  kum'tn  G  37-^8 
cunning  kun*tq  G  83 
cup  knp  8 

(7Hpt<;t[y7P*tdGl36 
cur  kur  canis  rusti^us  8 
curse  kun  G  21,  cursed  kiin*ed  O  106 
curtain  kurtain  G  28 
eurtaxe  kurt-akz  G  124 
cut  kot  8,  Q  48 
cypress  sdi'pres  G  106. 

D. 

dafMowniiUies  dafadoundtl'ti  G  104 
daily  dailai  G  86 

dainty  dain*ti,    d6in*it    ddioatus    8, 
daiA-ti  G  128,  daintiBs daintu  6  37 
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daify  dal'f  htdere  S 

dofi^  dam  bettia  e^jutvit  maUr  G  3 

damage  diim*aiclzh  P  Sa 

dame  daam  G  3,  116,  123 

dance  dAAiui  G 143,  dans,  deana  Or  G 17* 

daneed—dawnaed  G  14 
danger  da'ndzh-er  Bull,  dain-dzher  B 
IfAnvere  DAAen  vtUgo  Qpr 
dare  daar  S,  dunt  durst  G  69 
dark^derk  C  27 
darkness  dark'nes  G  23 
^f^dart  Sa 

J/Aubigneg  DAAb'sei  vulgo  G  pr 
jyAubridgt*Court  Dab'skoi  vulgo  Gpr 
daughter  dAAkht'er  G  110,  daughters 

dAAkht'erz  G  23,  soms  say  daf  *t6r  B 
daw  dan  P,  S 
day  dai,  rustiei  daai.  Mops  dee,  Se  et 

Tratistr  daa  S,  dai  G  22,  70 
dazedtiazQt  114 

dead  died  fmartuus  S,  deed  G,  dMG  9 
deaf  deei  B,  deef  C  n 
dear  diir  8,  dier  G  84  109,  diier  G  16, 

deer  G  101,  deer  rightly,  not  diir,  B 
dearling  deerling,  not  darkling  B 
death  deeth  G  12,  109,  119,  death's 

deeih'ez  in  Spenser  G  118 
debate  debaat-  G  97 
debt  det  6,  debts =detts  C  6 
deears  dtk*an  deeades  G  72 
d^ag  dekai*  G  124 
deeeive  deseey*  G  97,  deceived  deeaeeyed 

G  112,  deceiving  deeseeyt'q  G  144 
deOare  deeklaar  G  22,  23,  86 
dee  dii  nomcn  literae  S 
li^MM  diim  G  32 
deepdJl^S,Q  24,  70 
deer  diier  G  15,  41 
defence  defens-  G  20 
defend  defend*  G  31 
defer  defer  G  133 
i<e/ttiidef9ild-G118 
defraud  defrAAd-  G  81 
d^ree  degrii  Bull,  G  21 
daight  ddt'Ht-  BuU,  deleit*  G  2l,delighU 

delaite*  G  141 
delightful  delmt'M  G  114 
ddivemth  delty*ereth  G  23 
demand  demAAnd*  G  88, 116,  demaund- 

B 
demurely  demyyr'lt  G  IdO 
den  den  S,  dens  denz  G  25 
denials  denei'AAlz  G  150 
denying  denei'tq  G  132 
depart  depart*  G  90 
d^frive  depreiv*  G  85 
deputy  ^debiteeO  14 
derive  deraiT'  G  48 
descended  desend-ed  G  83 
d^Mff  dezart-  G 118, 141,  dezert-  G 116, 

121»  dez'ert  soHiudo^  desert*  meritum 


G  pr,  dezert'  meritum^  dez*ert  deser- 

turn  out  soUtudo  G  130 
deserve  deserr*  G  89,  deserves  dezenrz* 

G85 
desire  dezair*  G 90 183,  deezoir*  P  G  111 
desirous  dezaiTUS  G  83 
despair  despair*  G  105 
destiny  des-tent  G  129,  des-tmei  G  97, 

destmai*  poet  G  130,  suprd  p,  869, 

col.  2. 
determined  deter*mtned  G  76 
Devereux  Den'reuks  P  G  42 
JkvU  Dii*yil  S,  diil  ^or  G  122,  devel 

G  9 

devilishly =devillischtt  0  6 

devoid  devoid  G  83 

iJ^denP,  S,  B 

dewy  deu'i  G  106 

diamond  dt'amond  6  79,  91 

dice  dew  aleae  S 

Dick  Dtk  S 

dictionary  dik*stbnBri  Bull 

didaoe  do 

dies  deiz  moritur  S,  died  deid  mcrtuus 

S,  G  116 
difir  dif-er  G  90 
difirence  dcf*erens  G 119 
dilapidation  dilaptdaa'ston  G  30 
dUigently  dil*tdz&entlai  G  90 
dim  dim  S,  dimmed  dtmd  G  98 
din  dm  S 
dinedsm  S 
d^  dtp  G  48 
dirge  dodzh  G  117 
dirt  durt  G  88 
disallow  disalon*  6  33 
.  disburden  dt8burdli*en  G  85 
discourteous  dtskurteus  G  118 
discovered  diskuT'ered  G  106 
discrete  diskriit*  Bull,  G  77 
disdam  disdain*  P,  S,  G  4,  98 
disease  dtiBeez*  Bull 

diq/lgure  d«rfig*yyr,  prov  disYig-jyt  Sa 
disgraced  dtsgraast*  G  1 13 
dish  dtsh  S 

dishonest  dwon'est  Bull 
dishonesty  dtiM>n*e6toi  G  89 
dishonour  dnon'or  G  89 
disloigned  diAomd'  G  114 
<;w20ya/dt8loi*AAlPGll8 
disloyalty  dtsloraltoi  G  118 
dismay  diemai*  G  121 
dismayed  dtsmaaid* 
disparted  dtspart*ed  G  106 
dispiteous  dtsptVeus  G  32 
displaced  dtiBplaasi*  G  102 
displayed  das^lsxAr  G  98,  132 
displeasure  dtsplee'zyyr  G  125 
dista  dfsttl-  G  133 
DiT  dtt  G  128 
ditches  deitsh'tz,  Sa 


/ 
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iHwr«  dflTen*  ?  Boll,  dtverz  P  G  93 

dwide  deTtid*  Bull,  divided  deyai'ded 
G138 

dvnm  diTdin*  jpotiuM  guam  devam  P  G 
jfTf  diYsm*  G  116 

dknntlv  dtToinlai  G  133 

divisioHf  dtTtz'ton,  de?tz'toii  Bull 

divoreed  divors'ed  G  114 

do  dun  So,  S,  dtt  G  24,  60.  134,  B,  doo 
C  6,  doeat  dnust  G  66,  B,  doott  0  7» 
doth  duth  G  40,  66y  don  dvamplurtd 
G  102,  did  dtd  G  60, 134,  didsi  didst 
G  66,  doing  du'iq  j^rtma  iia^urd  md 
brevit  G  138,  dio  it  dat  pro  du  »t  G 
136,  dons  dun  G  60,  dnnii  Bor  G  17, 
idun*  Om;  G  18,  doon  C  6 

doctor  dok'tor  G  80 

<2o0um«n/  dok'yyment  G  80 

doe  doo,  Sa,  S 

^fe>/  dool'ftil  G  77 

dominion  domin'ion  G  30 

doom  damn  G  32,  116 

door  danr  ostium  6,  door  Bull,  G  118, 
doors  daurz  G  96 

dorr  dor  apis  genus  S 

ifo<»ii^  doot'tq  G  144 

d^&  dab'l  doabi  Sa,  dab-1  Bull,  G 
97,  112,  B 

doubt  duut  Bull,  dout  G  109,  B 

doubtful  dout'ful  G  83 

dough  doou  eonspersio  S 

dove  dou  oo&im^  S,  dow  doov  0  3,  10 

dowoeis  dou'sets  testieuli  st  tenera 
oomiuaO  37 

down  doun  G  21 

downward  doun'ward  G  103 

dMsn  duE'n  G  72 

drachms  dramz  G  93 

ii^a/draf  G88 

drank  draqk  G  60 

d^oiotf  drAAZ  G  66,  drawing  drAA'tq  O 
104,  drawn  drAAn  G  146 

drsad  dw&d  S 

dream^dreem  0  2 

dregs  dregz  G  37 

dSr«Mdre8  S 

efrtiiA  driqk  G  f;r  drinking  drtqk'tq  Sa 

ilr»M  dreiT  8,  draiy  G  49,  drufsn  drtyn 
G49 

<2roM  drosG  38 

droumed  dround  G  74 

drunk^en  druqk-n  G  60 

drif  drei  G  106,  dri  Q  12 

duck  duk  anas  S 

duedjjSQ  22,  103 

dug  dug  mamilla  S 

^fMJfefdyykSa,  8 

<;«»dulS,  G  126 

<2um^Bsd!0md  0  9 

dung  duq  G  12 

durst,  see  dars 


dust  dust  G  26,  88 
Ihach  dutsh  dtish  B 
<^ydyj'tftBuU,ailO 
dper  dei'er  H 
dying  dmriq  Q  184 

£. 

MtfA  eetah  G  99 

eagle  eegi  G  16 

ear  eer,  oor  iir  B,  mirf  eerz  G  108 

earl  earl  tto  ut  a  a/uraan  Ai/iMn  amdiatmr 

hie  eerl,  iZZIo  erl  G  16 
earnestness  eernestnes  G  91 
earth  erth  Bull,  eerth  G  21 
ease  jeez  (P)  Sa  suprd  p,  80,  eez  S,  BuU, 

G  16,  86, 123 
easement  eez'ment  G  27 
eaet=sesteesiQ  2 
easg  eez'i  Bull 

M<  eet  G  16,  eaten  eet*n  G  66 
eaves  eevz  G  37 
echo  ek-o  G  142 
egg  eg  Sa,  S 
£gypt  Edzhtpt  P  G  66 
eight  aikht  G  71 
eighteen  aikhtnin  G  71 
eighteenth  eiH*timth  BuU 
eighth  aikht  G  71 
eighty  aikhtt  G  71 
either  eldh-er  out  S,  eeidh*er  G  46, 

eidh-er  G  101 
eke  uk  QUI 
eieven  eley*n  G  71 
elovmth  eley-nth  G  71 
«//elG70 

elm  el'm  BuU,  elm  G  106 
doguenee  el*oku>enB  G  43 
embellish  embel'iah  G  29 
embowed  emboud*  G  107 
emmove  emuuv*  G  136 
emperor  em*perur  Sa,  em'peroiir  G  11 7 
en^fire  em'peir  G  73 
empty  emp'tt  G  83 
endeavour  tndee'Yor  G  82 
emitto  endeit*  G  110 
endless  endles  G  118 
emUire  tndyyr*  G  26,  eudyyr*  G  99 
enemy  eu'emei  G  82,  enemies  eaemeiz 

G23 
enforce  enfoiB*  G  128 
^nglands  Je-j^landz  G  160 
JBngilsh  iiq*ltiBh  iiq'gltsh  »q*gltsh  P  Bull, 

Jq'gltsh  G  141 
0f(foy  endzboi*  G  87 
enlightened tnleiklitned  G  23 
enough  inukb*  G  9,  audies  muf*  et  iaukh* 

eatisQt  19 
entangle  entaq*gl,g  oi  nratione  seguentis 

liguida  quodammodo  distrahitur  G 10 
enter  en*ter  G  33 
entertain  entsrtain*  G  100 


N 
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MilratZf.en*tral2  G  87 

etUreat  intreet*  G  87 

«fi9y  en-Yf  G  pr^  38 

eqiiol  ee'ktral  G  84 

«r#  eer  G  104 

0rr  er  G  112 

trrand  er*and  pro  eer'and  G  186 

error  er*or  G  117 

estay  esai*  tentare  S 

e»tdbU»hed  estab-ltahed  G  22 

eHaU  estaat-  Bull,  G  20 

wte&m  estiim*  G  89 

«unueh=:eunoueh  0  19 

WM  iiyn  G  22,  93 

tvening  iiyniq  G  25 

ever  eyer  G  40 

tvermore  evermoor*  Sa?,  G  104 

every  eyerei  G  21,  evert  G  80,  errai 

pro  eyeroi  ueitatieeimm  G  136 
eeU  eytl  P  S,  uyl  G  23,  u*Ytl  B,  eeUe 

iiylz  G  118, 
ewe  jren  H,  yy  Boll,  eeu  G  15,  ea  B 
ewer  ean-er  H,  eea-er  aquaUe  G  10 
exalted  eksalt-ed  G  23 
examplet  eksam'plz  G  68 
exceedmg  eksiid'tq  G  84, 116 
ftMff^eksel-  Gill 
excelUney  ek'selensai  G  21 
except  eksept'  G  65 
exeeea  ekses'  G  123 
exchange  ekstshandzh'  G  93 
exeite  ekBQit' G  no 
excute  ekskyyr  Bull 
exempt  eksempt*  G  89 
exereiee  ek-sersttz  Bull 
exhUntion  ekBtbis'tnn  Sa 
exiU  ek*8ail  G  30,  exiled  eksdild*  G  125 
expectation  ekspekta'ston  G  21 
expert  ekspert-  G  83,  116 
explicate  ekB*pltkaai  0  31 
expone  ekspoon*  G  31 
extreme = extreem  Gil 
extremity  ^extremitee  C  1 
tye  ei  S,  G  j^r,  15,  eyee  eis  S,  eyne  ein, 

pro  eiz  Spenser,  G  137 
eyibright  ei-broikht  G  38 


fahU  faa-bl  S 

faee  &a8  Sa,  dyfaeesy  &a*8ez  Sa 

FtOry  Faaeri  G  97 

faa  fail  S,  G  9,/if7f&ilz  G  93 

fain  fain  P,  iaain  S,  fain  Bull 

faint  faint  feint  languidue  S,  fiiint  G 149 

fair  faaier  G  27,  98,  &air  fai-er  G  74, 

£ur  G  9d,faireit  faairest  G  101 
fairly  faai'erlei  G  27 
faith  &ith  G  39,  104 
faUMese faithles  G  145 
faU  &ul  S,  fo*l  Bull,  £^  G  40,  &1  P 

G47 


ftOae  &'1b  Bull,  feak  G  97,  faheet 

f^AlB-est  G118 
faUely  fAAlslai  G  139 
fame  fkam  G  125,  135 
famoue  faa-mus  G  30,  35, 100 
/ofifan  8 
fang  &q  arripe^  O^^yaj;  hefangedto 

me  at  the  font ,  Oee  mi  yaqd  tu  mi  at 

dhevant,  in  baptieteriopromeeueeepit 

G  ISy  fanged  faqd  Por  G  122 
/or  fiir  S,  far  G  23  di,far=fur  C  8 
farther  far-der  Bull,  &r-dher  G  34, 

fartheet  far-dhest  G  34 
farthing  =ferying  C  5 
/oTM^tf^  faarwel'  8 
fashioned  fash'toned  G  101 
fat  hi  8,  G  38,  74 
faU  &at  G  20 
father  fedh*er  prov  Sa  P  fifidher  G  jm*, 

112,  fayer  faather  C  3,  4,  fathers 

faa*dherz  G  75 
fault  £Gi*lt  Bull,  fAAt  freguentius^  &alt 

docti  interdum  G  pr,  {aaH  f^Ault  G 

S6f  faults  =fautsC  6 
favour  fayur  Bull,  favor  Qpr,  82 
fage  faaz  injila  dedueere  8 
fear  feer  G  20,  22,  98 
/«ir/w/feerfulG99 
feast  feest  G  US,  feasts  feests  G  118 
fedtedS 
feefiiY 

feeble  fiib'l  G  99 
feed  f  ud  BuU 

feel  fni  S,  feeling  fiil-tq  G  119 
/w^fiitS,  G40,/a«/C7 
feign  fain  fein  8,  fein  Bull,  feigned 

&in-edGlll 
/«»fel8,  G47,  124 
fellow  fel'oou,  vel'oou  Or  G  17 
fenfem  8 
fence  fens  8,  G  20 
fonts  fents  seissurae  8 
PBBB  feer  socius  G  101 
fern  fer'n  Bull,  fern  G  37,  feem  G  73 
fetch  fetBh  8,  G,  Aust  yetsh  G  17 
fett  fet  adporia  8 
/Mir  feu  P,  8,  G  100,  feeu  G  15 
^fitff  M'ants  relieta  vulpis  G  37 
Jlckle  fik-l  G  103 

>ffPftH<S 

feld  fiild  Boll,  G  22,  124 
Jlerce  feers  G  99,^r»  0  8 
Jlfteen  f  cf  tiin  G  71 
Jlfth  fift  Q  71 
Jifty  fiftt  Q  71 
/^  f  Iff  8 

>^A/  feit  8,  fbikht  G  80,  99 
figure  fig'YjT  Bull 
jUefeHS 

Jiafa  8,  ftl,  Aust  Til  G  17,;«0M;ftl'ed 
G25 

57 
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fiihy  mth-t  G  104 

fn  fin  8 

JInal  fei-nal  O  30 

I^h  Ftnah  G  42 

JInd  fttnd,  BnU 

Jlne  fan  S,  fain  G  12,  123 

JUtffer  ftq-ger  P  G  70 

JirfirS 

firt  feir  S, feier,  H, foier  G  16, 23, fir 

Of  G  17,  &i-er  Bw  G  16 
firvt  ftnt,  S,  G  71,  34 
JUh  fiah,  fnm  ti sh  Sa,  fith  8,  G  26, 47, 

ftikmg  ffsh'i'q,  ^  m  9<m§  a-JUhing 

H9i  (r)  iz  goon  avtBht*  Om  G  18 
JUhmmger  fwh-muq*ger  G  32 
JU  fit  8,  G  94,JiHe8t  fit'est  G  118 
Jive  My  Sa,  8,  prov  reiT  8%  feW  G 

70,^  C  25 
>«;  fika  G  48 
yics  fiz,  ttridor  igtmu  8 
/d^^  flater  G  26 
Jltmmg  flaam'tq  G  24 
Jlax  flaks  Sa,  G  38 
^  fled  G  50 

JMfft  fltdzh  opta  voku%  Bwr  fleg  8 
>0eM7  flii-sed  G  99 
JU9h  flesh  8,  G  38 
fl§w  flyy  G  50 
flitted fltted  G  146 
fUMt  V.  floot  fliit,  diaUetm  variat,  Gjw 
>«o«*  flok  G  99,  Jloekt  floks  G  87 
Jiood  flnud,  5<j  flyyd  8,  flud  Bull,  G 124, 

Jlooda  fladz  G  119 
Jhurish  flur-tsh  G  47,  B 
JhiDer  florrar  H,  Jhwer^  flou'en  /wai, 

flon-en  (P)  menset  G  39 
Jloion  flooun  G  50 
>Jirte  flyyt  8 
Jllf  i,  =/y(jflei  P  =/«jfli»  ?  Pj^  «.  floi 

flii  dialeetus  variat  G  pry  floi  G  60, 

116,>wflyyG60 
fodder  fod-er  G  38 
/m  foo  G  82,  foen  foon  |?ro  foes  Speneer 

G137 
/o«  foil,/of<a*w  ftiU,  *ra«<#a  8 
/Mfierf  ftinindiwifw^tM/rriiftdrt  G  78 
fold  foould  G«*rrate 
folk  foolk  po^t  t»  ^tiam  fook  G  pr 
follow  foloou  G   90,  129,  ftil-a  Bor 

G16 
folly  fol-t  G  38 
/<mrf  fond  stolidw  8,  G  114 
food  fund  G  24,  38 

fool  fiiul  Sa,  S,  G  27,  fools  funh  G  89 
>o/wA  fiiultah  G  27,  103 
foot  fnut  Boll 
footsteps  fimt'steps  G  147 
for  for  S,  G  21,  B 
forbear  forbeer*  Gill 
forced  forst  G  99,  forcing  foowiq  8 1 39 
ybr0M  foor-sez  G  100 


/or^o  foTgoo-  amt^to,  foorgoo-  preee^do 
G  65,  foregoing  foorgo-iq  G 129, 1 33 
forest  forest  G  24,  62, 134 
foresi$ry  fo8*ter  nomoris  eustoi^  S 
prestdOer  foorsUAl-er  G  129 
ybfvfoor  B 
foretea  foortel-  G  80 
/or^«foidzhG118 
forgH  forget'  G  55,  forgot  focgat-  G  66, 

forgotten  forgot-n  G  133 
forgive  =forgif9   C    9,  forgimng  for- 

giViq  G  133 
forgoing  forgo'tq  G  33 
forlorn  forlorn*  &  33 
forsake  fonaak-  G  108,  189 
forspeaking  fooispeek'tq  G  133 
forswear  fonweer*  G  33 
forth  fnurth  G  22,  24 
foHhy  fordhai-  G  100 
forty  for-t»  G  71 
forward  foo'rward  Bnll 
fought,  fftUHt,  foughten  fanHtnn  8 
find  fonl  turpis  8,  G  74,  104 
foisHd  fonnd  G  136,  fond  in  I^MSsaer  G 

124 
foundations  fonndaa-sioni  G  24 
founded fonnded  G  24 

fountains  fonn'tainz  G  119 

four  fonr,  prov  Tonr  8a,  foon'r  BnU, 
foouT  G  37,  70 

fourteen  foourtiin  G  71  feortosn  fm- 
teen  xUif  0  1 

fimrth  fouurth,  H,  fooorth  G  71 

fowl  fonl  S,  fowls  fonlz  G  24 

fox  foks  Sa,  8,  prov  yoke  Sa 

>at/frailGU4,  123 

framed  fraa-med  G  123 

Franosy  Ffaans  G  70,  Fnama  B 

franion  firan'ton  G  129 

frankincense  fraqk'tnsens  G  38 

fray  free  eor  B 

yrtf0  fni  G  83,  89 

freeze  friiz  G  47 

French  Frensh  G  70 

frenoy  fren*Zf  G  106 

frimd  frtnd  G  117,  friind  B,>Mmf  G 
11,  friends  friindz  Sa,  BnU,  frAadz 
G81 

friendless^  fnind-les  B 

friendly  fWnd  lai  G  84 

friendship  frmd-shtp  G  82 

froise  frniz  P  P 

from  from  8,  G  20,  79 

fronts  fronts  G  99 

frost  frost  G  47 

frosty  froB'tt  G  146 

froth  froth  G  38 

frotoardness  frY)'waTdnea  G  82 

frowning  fit)un*tq  G  20 

froun  frooz-n,  Oee  ifroor  ivroor  G 18. 

frugality  fryygal-ttei  O  39 


^ 
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fruU  fiyyt  G  24,  fruut  0  7 

fntition  frafS'toon  P  G  30 

yw/fyyelG126 

fuffxtim  fyy'dzhttoiT  G  85 

>»  fal  S,  BuU  G  32 

fidmu  ful-nee  G  22 

fid9ome  fiil'gum  G  28 

funeral  hryneral  G  84,  106 

furlong  nir'loq  G  70 

fwrmety  iixun'entt  G  37 

futnaee^fwrneu  0  6 

fumiah  fur'ntsh  Bull 

fltmiture  ffu-uitrnc  G  43 

further  iar*dher  nir'dher  Air'der,  duh' 

leetui  variat,  G  pr,  for'dher  G  34^ 

furthest  for-dhest  G  34 
yiiryfyyTiGHl 

G 

pain  gain  G  20,  79 

'painet  gainst  G  124 

ffott  gam  S 

faO£u  gal-annt  Sa 

gangrd  gaq'rel  or  gaq*grel  Bar,  homo 

tgtuHmej  G  17 
gape  gaap  S,  G  88 
gardm  gaar'd'n  Bull 
garland  garland  G  108 
garlie  gar'ltk  G  38 
garment  garment  G  23 
gate  gaat  Boll 
gather  gadher  G  25,  112 
^ay  gai,  gaei  P  B 
gaze  gaaz  S,  G  88, 114 
gelding  geld'ing  S 
general  ozhen'eral  G  138 
generout  dzhen'eros  G  30 
genitive  dzhenn'ttv  Bull 
gentle  dzhen'ttl  P  S 
gentleuHHnen    dxh6n'ti[,wim*en,    Mope 

dzhen*tl,tm-tn  G  18 
gentlg  dzhent'lai  Gill 
geometry  dzheoiu'etrai  G  38 
George  Dzhordzh  Sa,  8 
^MftfdzhestsG  107 
get  get  S,  gat  gat  genvit  S 
ghost  =ffhoo8i  U  1 
giblets  dzhtb-leta  G  27 
gift  gift  S 

Oil  Dzhtlfcmina  levis  8,  G  36 
Gilbert  Gdbert  Sa 
Giles  Dzhailz  G  42 
Gilian  BzhiVian  G  36 
GiUQiiQ  42,  gtl  branehia  pieeie  8 
OiUsland  Gtlz  land  G  136 
ginger  dzh»n*dzhtr  6a 
girdle gtrdl  G  46 
give  gtv  S,  G  18,  niy  BnU,  G  23,  gii 

Mops  G  18,  gijvG  18,  gave  gay  jaay 

jaaf  S,  gaay  G  49,  given  gii'y'n  BnU, 

givn  G  67 


glad^  G21 

glae  giaa  G  42 

gloomy  glnn-mi  G  147 

glorious  glorius  P  G  30,  eloo'rins  ?  B 

glory  gloo-ri  G  21,  gloonO  15 

glove  glny  G  70 

glue  glyy  P,  G  38 

glut  glut  G  89 

^0  go  G  17,  24,  goeth  go-eth  G  25, 
going  go'ing  prima  syllaba  naturd 
euA  brevie  G  133,  gang  gaq  Sor  G 
17,  gone  goon  S,  G  65,  goon  C  2,  j^ro 
imperfeeto patres  nosfri  eubstituerunt 
ei  jeed  am^  ei  jood  G  64,  65,  pro 
went,  led  aut  jood  idom,  Lineokd- 
enses  ab  antiquis  etiamnum  retinent 
G17,8 

^0a<f  good  8 

goats  goots  G  24 

God  God  Sa,  S,  G  20,  God  be  with  you, 
God  bii'wtjo,  Sa  3 

gold  gould  Sa,  goonld  G  37  ^  errata 

golden  goould'n  G  98,  et  errata 

goldsmith  goould'smtth  G  82,  et  errata 

good  gnud  gnd  P  Sa,  gud,  gaud  8,  god 
G  12,  gyyd  Bor  G  17 

goodliheai  eud'lt ned  G  98 

goodly  guduai  G  27 

goodness  guud'nes  Sa  10 

goose  gwoB  G  38,  geese  giifl  G  40 

gorgeous  gor-dzheus  G  107 

gosling  goz'U'q  G  35 

gout  gout  G  38 

govern  goy*em  G  21,  66 

government  guyer'nment  Bull 

gown  goun,  gAAU  geAAn  Bor  G 16 

grace  graas  Bull,  G  pr,  29,  83 

gracing  g^raaa'iq  G  150 

gracious  graa'8t,u8  Sa  B 

graft  graf  Bull 

Grahams  Gre'Hamz  G  73 

grammar  gram'ar  G  38 

grange  gra'ndzh  Bull 

grant  grAAUt  G  86,  116 

grass  gras  Bull  G  24,  37 

grave  graay  Bull  G  125 

graven  graayn  G  28 

graze  graz  P  Bull 

grease  grees  G  38 

great  greet  magnus,  greeet  ingens  G  35, 
greet  C  7 

greatly  greet'lai  G  20 

Grecian  Gree'sian  G  73 

greedy  gmd-i  G  83 

green  griin  G  3 

greenish  grtn-tsh  P  G  35 

grew  grjy  G  110 

^«ygreeiP 

^rw/griif  G 

grieve  griiy  B 

grieved  =  greeved  C  18 
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gruwma  gruT'iiB  6  84 
grin  grin  laqutm  G  8 
frmd=ffrffnd  0  24 
grisly  grsiz'lt  G  110 
groan  groon  Bull 
groats  =grooisi  0  18 
ground  ground  G  10^ 
grow  groou  G  24,  123 
gudgeon  gudzh'oon  P  G  77 
guess  ges  Bull 
guests  ^geestss  0  14 
guide  gttd  BuU 
guild  f^iiQil 
guildhall  geildHall  P  G  4 
guile  zpH  9 
guUefid ^H-taX  Q  \U 
guilty  gtlft  G  4,  45 
^WMtf  gifZ  BuU 
^M{^g^fBull 
gumgamB 
gut  gut  Sa,  Bull 


haMt  ab-it  6a 

Kabitation  abitaa-stbn  P,  Sa,  Habttaa's- 

ion  G  23,  136 
haduadS 

hair  Reer  Bull,  heer  C  6 
hail  Haail  sahe  G  64 
halberd  HAAl'berd  Hal'betd  Eool'beid 

G19 
halemaXGZ 
hal/BA'U  Bull,  KAjJfpoiius  quam  HAAf 

GjTr,  HAAlf  G  149 
halfpenny  HAA'peni  G  32 
hall  Haul  S,  G  3,  Mall  Hal  Heniiculus 

G8 
ham  Haa'in  or  £od*er  Bull 
ham  Ham  BuU,  B 
hame  Haam,  dhe  wud  Uip'ing  abnut*  a 

Hors'kol'er  BuU 
hand  Hand  Sa,  G  9,  Hond  in  Spenser 

G  137,  hands  handz  Sa,  bandres  in 

Spenser  QIZ7 
handful  Hand'ful  G  70 
handling  nand'ltq  G  114  in  Spenser 

where  the  metre  requires  three  syl* 

lableSf  as  Han*dl,fq 
hanged  naqd  G  122 
hanging  Haq'tq  G  99 
hafi)eneih  Hap*neth  G  66 
happy  bap't  G  124 
harbour  Har'boor  P  G  119 
hard  Hard  Sa 
harden  nard'n  G  47 
hardy  Hardt  G  27 
harken  Hark*n  G  86 
harmony  Har*monu  G  118 
Sarry  Har-»  G  149 
harshness  Harsb'nes,  G  82 
hart  Hart  P,  Sa 


harvest  Haryest  G  134 

hasted  Haa8t*«d  G  24 

hastened  naast^ned  G  107 

hasty  Has*t»  G  147 

hat  Hat  S 

hatches  natsb-ez  G  37 

haU  saat  S,  G  23 

hatred  naa'tred  P 

hateful Haatful  G  84 

hath  Hatb  G  64,  Hez  Bor  G  17 

have  Haay  P,  Sa,  S,  G  21,  nay  BnSL 

haven  naayn  G  99 

haw  Hau  P,  unauis  in  oeulo  BuU 

hawthorn  bau'choor'n  BuU 

hay  hid  famum  Bull,  hslfisnum  G  37, 

Tiai  piaga  hviH 
hemiV.Q  10,  huu  AustQ  17 
hsad  bed  S,  BuU,  Heed  G  102 
headache  hed-aatsb  G  38,  see  Ache 
heal  Heel  Sa,  S,  BuU 
health  Keoi^G  21 
heap  Heep  Bull,  hietps  neepa  G  107 
hear  neer,  cor  mir  B,  heareths^heertth 

.C7 
heard  naard  G  21,  23,  Heerd,  cor  naid 

B,  hard  0  6 
hearken  Heerk*n,  cor  Rarkm  B 
heart  nart  Sa,  G  21,  23,  79,  B 
heart-eating  nart'eet'tq  G  131 
hearth  nertb  G  142 
heat=heet  C  20 
heathen  needb'en  G  22 
heaven  neyn  Bull,  hsevem  C  6,  hemens 

Heeynz  G  22,  23 
heavy  Heey*  G  119,  B 
hedge  nedzb  S 

heed  Hiid  G  112,  heed  hed  G  16,  21 
heel  Hul  Sa,  S,  BdU 
height  Heikbt  G  64,  124, 141,  hmight 

€6 
heir^heier  C  21 
held  Held  G  49 
hea  Hel  S,  BuU,  G  38 
he*U  Hul,  Hiist  Bor  pro  mi  wil,  G  17 
helm  Hel'm  BuU 
hem  Hem  Sa,  G  141 
hemp  Hemp  BuU,  G  38 
hen  Hen  S,  hens  benz  P,  S 
hence  Hens  S 
henceforth  nenfiforth*  G 1 12,  hensfoartli 

G117 
her  Her  G  44,  76,  uir  G  22,  76 
herb  nerb  G  24 
here  mir  sometifnes  Heer  Bull,  Hii*er  G 

76,  Hiir  B,  A«0r  C  15 
hereafter  neeraft'er  G  57,  beraft^er  G  56 
heritage  Her*itaidzb  Sa 
Merod=I£eeroodC2 
heron  Heer*n  BuU 
hew  Heu  BuU,  B 
hey !  Heei  G 
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hide  Heid  S,  hidest  Bdid-est  G  25,  hid 

Htd  S,  6  130 
hideout  Hid'ens  O  78 
high  heikh  Q  23,  99 
high  Hd  G  21,  74,  98,  106,  hiffher 

Hei'er H, Hdier G 34, higheet  Hdi'est 

G34 
hm  Htl  S,  hiUe  Htls  G  23 
Mm  Htm  G  44,  tm  Bar  G  122 
himself  mvmii'  G  128 
hindereth  Hindreth  G  136,  hindered 

Hin'dered  Bull 
hire  Hoir  G  15,  114 
his  Htz  G  21 
hit  Bit  G  48 

hither  Htdh-er  G  66,  nedh'er  B 
hoar  Hoor  S 
hoards szhoords  C  8 
hoarse  hoots  S 
hobb^  Hob't  P 

Hodge  Hodsh  Mogeretdus  rustteorum  B 
hold  Ho'ld  Bull,  Hoould  G  errata,  holden 

Hoould'n  G  49,  et  errata 
hole  mnA  foramen  S 
holiness  Boo'ltnes  G  22 
hollow  Hol'oou  G  103 
hollif  Hol't  aquifolium  Sa,  Bull 
holm  Hoorm  ilex  Bull 
holg  Hool't  sanetus  Sa  P,  G  12 
AofMv^  on*ejrt  P,  Sa,  Bull,  onest  now 

Honest  G  j9r,  B 
honesty  on-estt  G 
honey  Hun-t  G  38 
honour  ou'ur  P,  on*or  Sa  44,  on*or  non 

Honor  nee  oner  Qtpr,  22, 87,  on-mr  B 
honourable  on-orabl  G  129,  139 
hood  Hud  Huud,  iSc  Hyyd  S 

AOO^HUUY  S 
hoop  HUUD  Bull 

Aop  Hop  S,  Bull,  hops  Hope  G  37 

h^  hoop  Sa,  S,  Bull 

hcpeful  Hoop'M  G  32 

hopeless  Hoop'les  G  32 

horehound  Hoor-Hound  G  38 

horizon  Horsi'zon  G  29 

horror  Hor*or  G  98 

horse  Hors  S,  Bull,  G  10 

horseman  Hors'man  G  32,  128 

hose  H002  G  41,  Hooaz  £or,  hooz'u 
Oa;G16 

hound  HOund  H 

hour  ou'er,  e  interposito  scribatur  ou*er 
hora,  id  enim  etprolatio  ferre  potest^ 
et  sensus  hone  differentiam  (our 
noster,  ou'er  hora)  requiritf  G  pr,  70 

homed  Hom'ed  G  99 

house  s.  HouB  G  24,  v.  nova  G  47 

household  Hous'hoould  G  81  ^  errata 

howled  Hould  G  109 

hoy's  Hueiz  (BHweiz=wlieiz  P)  H 

Muberden  Hib-ezden  Sa 


huge  Hyydzli  S,  G  99,  121 
humanity  Hyynian'tti  G  29 
Humber  Hum'ber  G  40 
humble  um'bl  Sa,  humbleness  Hom'blnea 

G  135,  humblesse  Humbles*  G  135 
hundred  Hon'dred  G  71 
hundredth  Hun'dreth  G  71 
hunger  Buerger  P  G  103 
hunt  Hunt  G  90 
hurt  Hurt  P,  Sa,  G  48^  8f 
husband  sshousbond  C  1 
huteh  Hutsb  S 
hy  !  Heei  G  15 
hypocrites  =shypoeryts  C  6* 
hyssop  ei'zop  G  38 


/  ei  Sa,  S,  oi  non  ei  G^,  Aust  ch  ut 
cham,  chil,  chi  Yoor  ji  pro  9\  am,  oi 
wtl,  si  war'ant  jou  G  17 

M»  eisS 

ides  aidz  G  37 

u^=u;t7  0  20 

idoh  ^^dolz  G  22^^ 

•/tfS 

t7/tlG114 

m  eH  oist,  ail  aist  Borpro  oi  wtl  G  17 

illustrious  tlus'trfos  G  30 

images  ai'madzhesP  G  23,  tm'aadzb 
G30 

imagine  imadzb'tn  G  20 

immixing  tm^mtks'tq  G  110 

impair  tmpair*  empair'  G  33^ 

impart  t'mpart'  G  31,  85 

implacable  tm'plaakab'l  G  109 

impossible  impos'tbl  G  30 

importune  tmpor-tyyn  G  81 

impotency  tm'potenfli  G  30 

impotent  fm*potent  G  135 

impoverish  t mpoyensh  G  29 

impregnable  tmpreg'uabl  G  29 

impute  tmpyyt*  G  85 

tfifliSa 

incense  v.  tnsens*  G  31,  s.  inrwDS  P  G  38 

inch  insk  G  70 

incivility  tUBml'l'tt  G  112 

included  tnklud-ed  P  Bull 

increase  enkrees*  Bull,  inkrees*  G  21, 22" 

incredible  inkred'tbl  G  30 

indeed  tndiid*  G  52 

indenture  inden'tyyr  G  30 

India  Jnd'ta,  sive  Jnd  G  70 

Indian  Jnd-ian  G  70 

indure  indyvr*  G 

infamy  tn'mnrai  G  118 

inferior  tufer'tbr  Bull 

ingenious  indzben-tus  G  149 

ingratitude  inmi'itjjd  Q  SO' 

inlet  tn-let  G  S3 

innoeeney  in'osensoi  G  73 

innumerable  tnnum'erabl  f  G  25 
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uutMd  tnstoed'  6  103 

imtrummt  in'slaryyment  6 129,  imtru" 

menta  tn'strjTmenti  G  118 
imuU  V.  insult*  O  86 
intangk  see  tntangU 
inUrehange  tntertahflodih*  G  38 
interfere  en-terfeer'  G  33 
intermeddie  mtermed*!  G  33 
interpret  interpret  G  112 
intimate  inttmaat  G  81 
into  tn-tn  G  79 
wMMMfe  tnyaad-  G  117 
inwardly  lU'wardlei  G  21 
iron  8i*eni  G  94 

ironmoMfer  oi'emmnq'ger  G  129 
&  iz  Sa,  G  20,  if  it  istpro  izHQ  186 
ielet  oilz  G  22, 148 
f<  tt  G  44 
iteh  itsh  S 

uwy  ivorai  P  G  117 
iwie  eiwiB*  eerti  S 


Juek  Bshak  iaeem  veil  ioanmdior  S, 

G85 
j€uU  dzliaad  equua  nihili  S 
James  Dahjumix  Boll 
Jape  dzhai4>  ludere  antiqme  nmnc  ob» 

e&CBnius  signifieat  S 
Jar  dzliar  G  138 
Jaundice  dzhAAn'dta  G  38 
Jawe  dzhAA  G  14 
Jay  dzhai  graeUhu  S 
Jealouey  dzhel*oe»  G  124 
Jerk  ^zhirkJIageUare  S 
Jerkin  dzher'kin  eagtdum  8 
Jeete  dzhespedieie  aoeipitrmm  S 
Jeaaea  dzes-ez  G  37 
Jeatera  dzhest'on  G  118 
Jeau  Dzhee'zyy  Sa 
Jeaua  Dzhee'ziiB  Sa 
Jet  dzhet  gagatea  S 
Jewa  Dzhyj'es  P  8 
Joan  Dzhoon  8 
John  Dzhon  foM  Shon,  Sa,  G,  D/on 

Wade  opudQpr.  Dzhon  G  36,  Joan 

09 
Join  dzhnnin  G  86 
Joint  dzhoint  Sa,  BnU,  dzhnnint  G  16, 

84 
Joist  dzhnist  B 

Joaeph  Dzhoo*zef  Boll,  Dzhoeef  G  pr 
Journey  dzhnrnei  G  92 
Jove  DzhooY  G  110 
Joy  dzhoi  G  10,  16,  21,  89 
Joyful  dzhoi-fiil  G  22 
Joyous  dzhoi*iiB  G  118 
Judqe  dzhndzh  S,  G  11,  112,  Judges 

dzhudzh-ez.G  162 
Judgement  dzhndzhment  BuU,  G  11 
Judicious  dzhyydM'iiM  G  81 


Jug  dzhnff  8 

Jugglers  Qztaig'lyWn  Bull 
Juiee  dzhyyB  S,  dzhiiB  P  Boll 
Just  dzhost  8,  Bull 

Justice  dihai*t«  G  pr,  duust'ia  JTadef 
apud  G  pr 


item  kiin  G  12 

ibMpldipS 

Jbmken  8 

Kent  Kent  Sa,  8 

ketch  ketah  rapere  8 

kicked  ktkt  G  78 

km  kil  8 

kin  km  8,  G  12 

kindness  kaind'nea  G  82 

kindred  kindred  G  98,  kindreda 

di«dzG22 
kine  kein  G  12,  41 
king  ktq  8a,  8,  A;tfi^t  kiqz  Sa 
kingdom  ^kingdoom  C  2 
kinsman  kAiz-man  G  40 
ibif  kM  Sa,  G  42,  kisseth  kis -eth  6  98 
kitchen  kftsh-en  Bull 
kitHng  k«t*ltq  catulus  G  36 
kix  ktkz  myrrhis  8 
kneelaai  Bull 
knew  knyy  G  116,  124,  B 
knife  kntif  Boll,  knoif  G  100 
knight  kntkht  Sa,  kntHt  Bnll,  kaaikht 

GUI 
knit  kntt  BnU,  G  48,  146 
knobs  knoi»  buUis  8 
knock  knok  Bull,  knocks  knoks  8 
knot  knot  Sa,  Bull 
knoweth  knoou'eth  G  24  known  knoou 

fMwknoon  Qtpr,  21 
knowledge  knoou'ledzh.  Bull,  G  77 
knuckU  knuk*l  Bull 


labour  laabur  Bull,  laa'bor  G  86,  100, 

141,  laaliur  B 
labyrinths  lab'erxntha  G 114 
^itlakBull,  8 
/<»;  lad  Sa,  S 
ladder  lad'r  Sa 

lade  laad,  onerare  8,  laden  laad*n  8 
ladis^  mantle  laa'dtz  man*tl  G  38 
lady  laadi  Sa, G 107,  tofy-iodte laad't- 

ladii'  choriambus  G  183 
laid  \MiSiponebai  8,  G  21,  HI 
lake^  laak,  8 
^«md  lam  G  36 
lambkin  lam*]dn  G  86 
lament  lament,  Bull,  lamented  lament'cd 

GOO 
lafnps = laampes  C  26 
Ain«0  launa  B 
land  lowlpro  Uod  in  Spenser  G  137 
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language  laq'gwsidzh,  Sa,  laq'gadsb, 

Bull,  laq-giudzh  6  146 
lamguUh  laq'gnish  0  126 
tap  lap  Hnua  S,  laps  lapt  S 
largesse  lardzhis  6  29 
lash  lakh  Sa,  lash  p$rire  S,  lashed 

lashtorr 

2m«  last  G  40,  lasting  laat-tq  G  74 

/m^^  lart-lt  G  110 

lot  \aX  loeavit  S 

^0^  laat  G  100,  S 

lath  lath  Bull 

lathe  laath  Aorr^m  Boll 

Umgh  laiiHy  laf,  S,  lAAkh,  ti  diaieetis 

placet  laf,  pro  9i  lAAkhed  otM^iM  di 

lunkh  out  ai  lyykh  G  49,  laughed 

laokht  G  109, 
laughter  UaH'ter  S 
Xatira  LAA*Ta  G  150 
law  laaa  S,  Uau  G  10 
lawful,  lan-M  Bull,  1aa-M  G  67 
knm  Iaan  G  14  Mope  lean  G  17 
laumds  lAAndz  in  Spenser  (4,  10,  24,) 

G114 
lawyer  LuL'jer  G  81 
ku^  \2^prohmum  ventrisS 
lay  lai  ponere^  rustiei  laai,  Mops  lee, 

So,  et  T^ramtr  laa  S,  lageH  laiflt  S, 

^«^A  lai-eth  G  23 
lays  laia  (laiz  P)  ^^rria  incuUa  et  resti* 

Hles^Q 
laey  laa'zt  G  12,  74 
lead  leed  ducere  aut  plumbum  S,  leed 

plumbum  G  39,  ^fu/  leed^dueebat  0  2 
2m/  S,  Bull,  G  73,  leaves  leeyz  Bull 
leak  leek  Bull,  S 
lean  leen  Bull,  G  74 
leaplee^  S 
^r»  lem  G  27,  leeru  G  141,  leamituf 

leeru'tq  G  82,  learned  leni'ed    G 

68,  leem-ed  G  69 
learner  leemor  Bull,  lem*er  G  27 
1ms  leez  lea  paseua  8 
lease  lees  loeaitio  aut  locatianis  instru^ 

mentum  8 
leash  lesh  leesh,  temio  eanum  8 
least  leeet  8,  Bull,  G  34,  ^ms^  G  5 
leather  ledh-er  G  38 
leave  Ijeev  P  suprd  p.  80,  8a,  leev  G  38, 

48,  Mops  liiY  G  18 
20tfledS 
lede  liid  genue  8 

leeeh  leach  liitBh  leetsh,  medicus  8 
leek^ikporrum  8,  Bull 
^^  liit,  diesjuridieus  8 
2e^  «.  left  G  48 
Ug  1^  BuU  * 
lendlefA  G  48,  88 
lesest  Hist  "^'iisi  perdis  8 
/tfM  lee  8,  G  32,  ^mt  lea-er  G  34 
Usees  les'ez  relieta  porei,  G  37 


lessen  lea-n  G  101 

^  let  sinere  etiam  impedire^  8 

letters leterz  G  43 

leviathan  leWathanP  G  25 

^^MfleudG89 

/•^  lib  eastrare  8 

Xt^on  Libtan  G  148 

lies  leis  8,  leia  G  41,  bis  or  liia  Bbk 

JONBON. 

liek  Itk  8,  Bull 

Ud\i^^ 

lie  lai  /(Octo  menttor,  lay  lai  /Mf&om, 

ft«^  laid  mentiebary  ei  Haay  lein/iMtfi, 

laid  mentitus  sum  G  51 

^Mf  liif  MTNfll  8 

JiM  leiz  mendaeia  8,  laiz  G  21 

lieutenant  liiften-ant  G  66 

life  leif  G  68 

light  It'Ht  leit,  /me  aut  levis  8,  liH*t 

Bull,  laikht  G  23,  lighter  laikhter 

G21 
lightnings  laikht-mqz  G  23 
lighisqme  laikht^sum  G  148 
like  lik  8,  laik  G  23,  32 
liken laikn  G  85 

likewise laikwaiz  G  32,  lifkwifu  0  21 
Uly  Isl-t  8a 
limb  Itm  8 

lime  leim  8,  laim  G  38 
lineh  Itntsh  or  stiip  seid  of  a  Htl,  Bull 
lines  lainz  G  37 
link  Uqk  BuU 
linked  tiqk-ed  G  101 
lions  lai'ouz  G  24 
lips  It'pe  8 

liet  lest  8,  list  G  110 
/»<  lit  tingere  8 

literature  h't-eratyyr  G  30,  129 
littU Ittl  jMirptM  Bull,  G  34,  74,  lutT 

vald^  parvuSf  G  35 
;»w  v.  ItV  G  20,  25,  living  Iff -tq  G  101 
liverwort  UyerwuTt  G  38 
load  lood  G  89 
loaf  loofpanis  vulgato  mors  rotundus 

foetus  8,  loaves  tslooves  C  16 
loath  loth  Bull 
loathe  loodh  Bull 
loathsome  loth*sum  G  103 
lob  lob  stultus  8 

^A  lok  8,  Bull,  look  t/kj/iMMm  Bull 
lodge  lodzh  8 
^^y  loft*«  G  141 
^log  8 

A3^tA;lodzh-ikG38 
letter  loi'ter  Bull 
Xofliiofft  Lon'dn  S,  Luu'don  G  70,  Lou'- 

don  P  G  134,  Lun*un  ITade  et  tabel- 

larii  apud  G  pr,  Lau'un  lintrarii 

Qpr 
long  loq  G  20 
looflvmproeul  8 
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look  Iwak  S,  Bull,  lookeih  luuk-eth 
G25 

loote  luQB  S»  looua  lous  loot  0  18,  19 

lord  loord  S,  Bull,  lord  G  21 

lordship  loid'shtp  6  27 

loath  ^looseth  CflO 

lots  lo6  S,  G  20,  90 

lot  \ci  tors  Q 

loud\oTidGt7i,  6 

louss  loxu  pediculus  S,  G  41,  loxapedi' 
eulos  lexers  S 

lousy  loMZ'i  S 

love  luuY  S,  luT  G  69  St  passim^  loop 
G  23,  loved  luy-ed  G  36,  64,  luTd 
iuitatissimus  est  Me  metaplasmus  in 
verbalibus  passivis  m  ed  G  136, 
loved'st  luY'edst  non  luyedeflt  G  63 

lovely  luT*lei  G  101 

lovers  luT'ere  P  G  114 

lovinff  luT't'q  G  36 

low  lou  muffire  Sa,  loou  httmilis  G  21, 
40,  114,  119 

luek  luk  Sa,  8,  Bull,  G  38 

lug  lug  auriculas  vellere  S 

Luke  Lyyk  F  Bull 

lukewarm  leyyk'war'm  P  Bull 

luU  lul  G  101 

lump  lump  Bull 

lurden  lur'den  ignavus  S 

luMt  lu8t  8a,  G  118 

luetihead  luB-ttned  G  27 

lusty  lus'tt  G  27 

M 

maee  maas  <;2(ifMi  «»/  sceptrum  8,  Bull, 

G38 
f}UKJ!0  maad  G  22 
moffnifymBg-aiM,  G  31,  134 
maid  maid,  ifop«  meed  G  18 
mainprise  main*^rtz  Bull 
maintain  maiutein*  Bull 
maintenance  main'tenauB  G  28 
maize  maiz  G  28 
mq/eety  madzh'eett   Sa,  maa^dzheatei 

G  22,  madzh-estdi  G  23 
make  maak  Bull,  maak  C  3,  maketh 

maak-eth  G  23 
malady  mal*addi  G  133 
Maiden  MAAl'den  G  91 
male  maal  G  12 
maliee  mal'tis  G  pr 
mail  mAAl  mareus  G 12 
maUow  mal'oou  G  41 
malt  malt  G  37 
man  man  Sa,  8,  G  24 
manage  man*adzh  G 122 
mand  ma*nd  sporta  Bull 
mane  maan  8 
maniele  man'ikl  G  30 
manifold  maii'tfoould  G  26, 106 


mmmers  man'en  G  43,  94 
mtrnqueUer  man*kt<'el*er  homioida  8 
manure  manyjr'  G  132 
many  man-t  U  39, 101 
nu^le  maa*p*l  Bull 
mar  mar  eorrumperey  S 
mare  maar  egua  8 
margent  mardzhent  G  80 
marriageable  martdshabl  G  129 
marry  mart  G  74,  married  marted  6 

112 
mark  mark  G  110 
mot/ marl  G  38 
marvel  maryail  G  88,  wutrveUedssmm^ 

veildC9 
mash  mash  aquam  hordeo  tengMrarey  §t 

macula  retium  8 
mass  mas  mes  missa  8,  mai  Bull 
master  mas'ter  G  76,  96 
AMI/ mat  8 
match  maJbEik  8 
matehahle  matah'abl  G  100 
material  material  G  80 
maw  man  P,  8 

may  mai  poseum^  rustid  maai,  Se  DranUr 
maa  8,  mai  non  me  G  pr,  24,  maai 
G  21,  mee  ear  B,  mayest  mairt  nan 
mai'eat  G  64 
mau  maas  Sa,  8,  Bull 
me  mii  P,  8,  G  10,  44 
meal  meei  Sa 

mean  miin  inteUigere  8  {=mien^9ui' 

tus  ?  seep,  112 n)  meen  mediocre  8, 

Bidl,  meen  G  77,  msaneth  meentelii. 

G109 

meat  meet,  miit  Mcps  G  18,  meat  Bar 

G16 
MMlt^a^fOft  medrfcaa'Stbn  G  26 
ffiMib  milk  G  110 
meet  miil  se  immiseere,  Sa 
iMM<  miit  8,  G  67 
melaneholy  melankolai  place  of  aceent 

not  marked  and  uncert4sin  G  38 
melted  melt-ed  G  23,  melting  meH-tq 

G99 
men  men  Sa,  8,  G  21,  39 
merehandiee  mer'tslia'nduE  Bull 
merchantable  mar*t8hantabl  G  129 
merchants  martshants  G  93 
mereifiU  mer*8tfnl  G  21 
Mercury  Merkurei  P  G  84 
mercy   mer*8t   G   pr   21,    116,  121, 

mersai  G  149 
m«r«  miir  Bull 
meridional  mertd-tonal  G  30 
meriting  mer*»liq  G  114 
mess  mwfereulumf  8 
message  meB'adzh  G  118,  146 
mettle  met*l  d  metaUum  G  SO 
mew  {for  a  hawk),  myy  P,  S,  men 
eatorum  8,  miea  H 
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nUct  meis  S,  maiB  G  41,  mais  or  miis 

Bbn  Jonson. 
Michael  Mei*kel  P  Sa 
Michadmasi  Hei-kelmas  P  Sa 
middt§  raids  P  medium  S 
miffht  mtkht  Sa,  m»Ht  Bull,  mtkht 

O  52,  maikht  G  38,  66 
mOemmiOtlO 
miik  m»1k  S,  G  38 
miU  mtl  G  86 
milHon  mtl'ton  G  71 
mind  mund  Bull,  maind  G  83,  52,  90 
mine  mm.  Otpr^  10 
minion  mtn*tbn  G  129 
minietere  min'tsteiz  G  24 
mint  mmt  G  41 
minute  mtn'yyt  G  70 
mirrors  mtron  G  101 
mirth  merth  G  38,  mtriih  G  145 
miaehanee  miiBtshaiis:  G  116 
mieehiefmis'iBhuiG  20,  106,  149 
miaeonoeived  mtiBkoiiseeT*ed  G  112 
mieereant  mts'kreant  G  105 
miM  meiz  eumptua  vel  offa  eervitid  madi~ 

faeta^B 
mieer  marzer  G 134 
mieerable  mts-erabl  G  129,  184 
miserff  mtz-ert  G  129,  134,  miserai- 

poet  G  180,  miseriee  miz'eraiz  G  125 
miepive  miis^v'  G  33 
miaplaee  mtsplaas*  G  33 
miss  mtB  eareo  S 
mistake  mtstaak'  G  32 
mixture  mtkB'tjyT  Bull 
moan  moon  G  145 
moderator  moderaa*tor  G  30 
moif^  moist  G  99,  119 
moisten  moist'n  G  133 
molest  molest'  G  117 
Moll  iial  Mariola  G  \2 
Monday  Mim-dai  B 
monster  mon'ster  G  124 
manstrousmon'Btrmprodiffiosumjm.wm'' 

Btnu  vaUU  prodiffiosum,  mooooii*8tn]B 

prodiffiosum  adeo  ut  hominem  stupidet 

G35 
money's  mim*»-z  G  41 
month  mxmiitL  G  144,  B 
monument  monTyment  G 
miood  muud  S,  Bull 
moon  muun  G  12,  24 
more  moor  S,  G  25,  moor  G  5 
mominff  mom'tq  G  106 
morrow  moroou  G  125 
mortal  mor-tAAl  P  G  97,  116 
mortar  mor*ter  eementum  G  38 
Moses =MooseesG  19 
moss  moB  S 
most  mooBt  G  34 
mother  mvtSh'eT  Bull,  G 112,  B,  moother 

moffsr  G  2,  mooyer  G  12 


moM  moould  G  124 

mound  mound  B 

mountains  moun'tainz  G  24 

mourn  maur*n  Bull 

mouse  mouB  miM,  mouz  dovoraire  S,  mouB 

intwG41 
mouih  mouth  G  21,  B 
move  muuY  G  118  B,  moved  maured 

G20 
mow  muu  P,  mou  meta  fcmiy  moou 

nwtere  aut  irridere  os  distorquendo,  8 
much  mutsh  S,  mueh  good  do  it  yoti, 

mttsh'ffood'iUo,  Sa,  moteh  G  34,  89 
muek  muk  S,  G  38 
mud  mud  S,  G  38 
mule  myyl  mula  S 
mulet  myv'let  mulusj  S 
muUipliable  mul-t^laiabl  G  129 
multiply  mul*ttplei  G  31 
multitude  mul'tttryd  G  22,  30, 129 
mum  mum  taee,  S 
mumble    mom*bl    sentMi   edentulorum 

more  mandere,  aut  inter  denies  mussi^ 

tare  S,  mumbled  mum-bled  G  101 
murder    mur'der,  mur'dher   dialeetus 

variat  G  pr,  mur'dher  G  106 
murmur  mTU'mar  G  119 
murr  mur  rancedo  S 
murrain  murain  B 
muse  myyz  Sa,  S 

music  myyzf'k  G  38,  muu'Zik  P  G  150 
must  must  G  64 
mustard  nras'terd  G  38 
mutton  mut*n  G  39 
My  meiGpr  N 

N 

iM^nag  Sa,  S 

nail  nail,  nails  natlz  Sa 

nailed  naUd  G  111 

name  naam  Bull,  G  22,  naam  0  1 

narr  nar  ringere  more  eanum  S 

narrow  naru  Sa,  narrower  norooaer, 

Oee  narg*er  G  18 
nations  nas'ionz  Bull,  naa'sions  G  21 
natwity  nat»y'tt«  G  pr 


nature  naa*tyyT  Bull,  na'tyyr  P  G  98 
naught  nAAUit  vitiosum  aut  makun  G 

32 
nauyhty=:noughti  C  21 
nay  nai  S,  nee  eor  B 
near  niir  S,  neer  H,  neer  G  34, 104,  nier 

G  84,  niir  B,  nearer  ner*er  P  G  34 
neat  neet  G  7 
neb  neb  rostrum  S 
neeessary  nefl'esart  BuU 
necessity  neseBttt  Bull,  G  189 
neck  nek  S 
nectar  nek'tar  G  98 
need  niid  G  20,  87,  98 
needle^nedelGl9 
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Mtf'fr  neer  G  112 

msem  niii  tUmuiamentum  8 

neithtr  nddh-er  G  76,  neeidh'or  Q  4(>» 

Iffptun$  Neptyyn  G  121 

iMftI  neah  <MMr  ol 

mtt  nest  8,  imts  neste  G  24 

iM<  Bet  So,  G  7,  77 

new  Dy  nyj  S,  Bull,  nyy  G  22^  imct 

]kyyzG27 
iMB^nekrtG84 
nibble  ntb'l  Sn 
n(yK»  n«f -U  nihil  & 
nigh  nikh  Sa,  naikh  G  79 
«ii^A<  ntkht  8,  naikht  G  92 
niU  ml  nolo  G  82,  66 
mm  nim  nem  mjm,  Ooe  G  18 
nimhU mmbl  G  149 
nine  nam  G  71  • 

nineteen  ii0isi*tiiii  G  71 
ninetf  maxvU  G  71 
nkUk  nainih  G  71 
iM  no  8,  G  20 

nobk  nooU  Bull,  G  148, BO*bl  P  G  83 
none  noon  G  9,  76 
nonee  nooni  G  87 
noon  nuun  G  12 
north  north  Bull 
fiMenooE,  8 
not  not  8,  G  20 
note  noot  8,  G  123, 134,  moled  noo'ted 

G118 
nothing  noth-iq  Bull,  G  82,  38 
nonght  nouHt  nauHt  8,  noukht  G  82 
n'outf  nould  P  nolebam  G  66 
fiourif A  nuT'tsh  B,  nourieheth  nur'tsheth 

G73 
novice  noY*«8  G  113 
noyone  noruB  G  104 
now  nou  Sa,  G  100 
number  num'ber  Bull,  nnmberewaa'lien 

G141 
mimerone  num'eruB  P  G  141 
npn^he  ntmft  G  114 

0 

oaA  ook  Bull 

oaken  oo'k'n  Bull 

oath  ooth  Bull,  00^  G  26 

oaten  ot-n  P  G  146 

obeg  obeei'  P,  obei'  Bull,  obai*  G  87 

oeeaeion  oka'zion  Bull,  okaa'zion  frit- 

egllabue,  usitatieeimue  G  131,  136 
oeeupy  okTypti  P  BuU,M«^pMrok*y7poier 

G129 
o*e2odfc  a  klok  G  93 
odde  odzQ^l 
of  of  8,  Bull,  OT  Jrequeniiue,  of  docti 

interdum  G  />r,  20 
o^ofBull,G79, 108 
ofal  of  *al  G  39 


ofenee  ofens*  G  82 

ofir  of -er  Bull,  G  88 

oJMng  ot'nq  G  22 

ofiprmg  of 'tpring  G  76 

o/(  oft  G  20 

qfteniimee  of 'tentoimz  G  142 

oaoUG24 

ointment  oint*ment  Bull 

old  o'ld  Bull,  oould  G  70,  ei  ermia 

omn^tent  omnip'otent  G  136 

ofi  on  G  79 

once  oons  G  21, 98, 116 

one  oon  BulL  G  70,  ooit  G  6 

onlv  oon-lt  G  20,  oon-ln  G  21,  oenU 

G19 
oote  uuz  G  7,  ooz  P  G  37 
open  oop*n  G  20,  openeet  oc^nwt  G  26, 

epened  oop*ned  G  47 
epinion  opm'fon  G  30,  129 
oppoicd  opoored  G  .183 
oppreeeed,  opres^ed  (x  43 
oppreeeion  opres'ton  G  21 
orangee oreindchtz  8a 
order  order  G  30 
omafnent  ornament  G  107 
orthography  ortog'raft  Bull 
other  odli'er  amt  udh'er  alii  8,  udk'er 

Bull,  udher  freqnentiue^  odh*er  dooti 

interdmn  Qpr^  46,  udh'er  B 
ought  owht  Bull,  ooukht  G  68,   80, 

ooukht  JBor  B 
our  uur  Bull,  our  G  pr,  22,  oa*er  B 
0km  Ouz  Jnf  G  40 
ON/ nut  Bull,  out  G  23,  66 
outlet  out-let  G  33 
ontpeaking  out-neek-Mi  G  186 
outrage  outTaaozh  G  128 
outrun  out'run  G  128 
over  oY'et  Bull,  G  24 
overcome  overkum*  G    117,  omti 

overkaam*  G  107 
overteer  oToni'er  G  36 
overtake  OTertaak*  G  33 
overthrow  overthroou  Bull 
overthwart  oyerthvart  Bull 
overture  overtyyr  G  30 
oweet^oueetC  18 
o%en  ooun  G  22 
ox  okz  8a  60,  oxen  oks-n  G,  oks-n 

oksen  G  20, 42,  146 
Oxford  OkB'tordQt  70 
ogee,  ni  etiam  d  praconibue  piuraHue 

efertur,  oo  jiiz,  6  voe  ommee  H  etnguU 

G46 


pace  paaajMttMt  8,  pats  G  70 
paekiig  fak'iq  G  100 
page  pedzh  vemula  8 
pain   pain  P,  8,  G  20,  119, 
paindG  97 
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ptmi  paint  Mint  8,  point  0  52 

pair  pai-er  £illl 

paU  paal  Sa,  G  91 

pap  pap  8a,  8 

paper  paa'ptr  Sa 

paradiwe  par'adaiB  G  88 

pardon  pardon  G  88 

parentage  par*entadzh  G  110 

parenU  paa*rentB  G  68,  102 

/wrta^  partaa'ker  G  100 

paee  pas  8,  G  24, 110 

paeeion  pas'ion  G  110,  In  the  following 
quotation  from  Sydneffe  Arcadia, 
3,  1,  heing  the  eoneltmon  of  an  ae- 
oentuai  hexameter^  and  the  whole  of 
etn  accentual  pentameter,  in  each  of 
which  it  forme  a  dactgl, — ^reez'n  to 
mt  pas'fon  iild*ed — ^Paa'ton  iin*ta  mi 
raa^h,  raadch  ta  a  aait'i  Terendzh'. 

pat  pat  ictus  8 

patient  pas'tent  Bull 

patience  paa'siens  G  109 

patroniee  pat'roneix  G  141 

FauFe  Pooulx  m  the  French  manner  B 

pawn  pAAn  G  14,  93 

pay  pai,  riM^iioi  paai,  Mope  pee,  8c  et 
Tranetr  paa  8,  pai  G  88,  Ztn  paa 
abjeeto  i  ;  Auet  poet  diphthongum 
dudyein  a  odioee  producunt,  paai  G 
17»  paai  G  86,  pee  mt  B,  pofe  paais 
G117 

IM^tffi  pai*n»m  Gill 

peace  pees  G  73,  peae  C  20 

jDMr  peer  P  Sa 

peace  peee  pica  8,  peei  G  41,  Oee  pees'n 
G19 

peck-^k  8 

peel  piil  8,  ptl  of  an  ap*'l,  Bull 

peer  piir  P,  8a 

peerleee  pii'erles  G  110 

pen  pen  Sa,  8 

jwiMpens  G  42 

penny  pen's  G  42 

pennyroyal  pen-trei'al  G  38 

pent  pent  8 

Tentecoet  Pen-tekost  G  134 

people piipl Bnll, G 4, 41,  B, peopU C 9 

pepper  pep*er  G  38 

perceive  perser*  ?  G  29 

perch  peertsh  G  70 

perfect  perfet  Bnll,  perfekt  G  123, 
pjtghi  0  6 

perform  perfoo'r'm  Bull 

pereonal  personal  G  pr 

pereonality  personal'tti  Qpr 

peraone  peiB*onz  non  pers*n2  G  pr,  72 

perepiouity  persptkyy'itt  G  29 

perepieuoue  persptk'yyns  G  30 

pertain  pertain*  Bnll 

pcrveredy  penrers'lt  G  141 

pettitoee  pet'ttooz  G  37 


pewter  pen*ter  G  69,  B 

Pharieeee=^Phariaait  0  23 

phcaeant  fez'axait?  8a 

I^ilip  Ftl-tp  BnU 

philoecphere  filos'ofen  G  74 

phlegm  fleem  G  38 

phoenix  fee*ntks  B 

phyeieian  =phieition  0  9 

pick  pik  8 

pickrifl  ptkTel  lupulue  G  36 

picture  ptk'timr  Bnll 

piece  ^iia  Bull 

j;iwpei2  8 

pig  ptg  8 

pike  peik  lueiue  8,  paik  G  36 

mate  =  JPilaat  C  27 

/Hfe  peU  BnU,  pail  G  28 

pill  ptl  Bull 

pillory  ptl'oH  Bull 

pin  pin  Bull 

pine  pain  emaeiare  8,  Bull,  pein  G  105 

jwMpis  8  Bull, 

pit  pit  8 

pitch  pitsh  G  38 

/nitAptlth  8 

pity  piti  G  jDT,  83,  87,  129 

place  plaas  Bull,  G  24,  98, 100, 125 

plague  plaag  Sa 

plaice  plais  passer  piecis  Bull 

plain  plain  G  85 

plaint  plaint  G  180 

planted  plant*ed  G  24 

plate  plaat  vaea  argentea  G  38 

JP/<ito  Plato  G  74 

play  plai  8,  G  18,  Mops  plee  G  18, 

plee  cor  B,  plays jilaiz  Bull 
pMuofi^  pleecant  Cf  142 
pleaee  plees  8,  pleaeeth  plees'etii  G, 

pleaemg  pleesiq ?  G  118 
pleasure  plee'zyyr  G  144 
pledge  Tfledih  G  88,  101 
plentifid plentiM  G  84 
pock  pok  scahies  grandis  S 
poesy  po'est  G  141 
point -point,  fortaese  puint,  nnuoro,  indiee 

monetrare,  et  liguta  S,  puuint  G  88 
poke  pook  8 
pole  pool  pertica  G  7 
poll  pol  capitulum  lepidieeimmn  G  7 
/wo/puul  S 

/MOT  puur  8a,  8,  G  141 
pop  pop,  bulla,  out  popiemme,  et  irri' 

dendinota,  8 
pope  "poop  papa,  8 
popkar  pop'lar  G  105  * 

porch  poorish  G  123 
pore  poor  proprua  intueri  mt  huoioei 

faeiuint  8 
lirtugal  Poortlqgal  oor  Sa 
pot  pots 
potager  pot*andsher  Sa 
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poimi  poo*tent  G  134 

pottage  pot'adzh  O  37 

poundage poandadzh  G 27 

pomr  puur  pour/nfM^  ;  pour  e«t  ejfimdo 

S,  ponor  H,  pour  G  21,  pou'er  B 
power  pou'er  S,  H,  pour  G  21, 79, 126, 

B 
praite  praiz  G  21 
praieeworthg  praiz*wurdh*ei  G  32 
prag  prai  non  pre  Opr,  prai,  Mope  pree 

G18 
pragore  prai-erz  G  110 
preach  preetsh  G  13 
preeioue  pres't us  Ball 
prepare  =prepaar  G  2 
preemee  prez-ens  G  23 
preeent  preez*ent  G  69,  84 
preeorveth  prezerr'eth  G  28 
preeidetU  prez'tdent  G  110 
pree8=preaeepreeee  C  21 
preeumed  prezyymd*  G  99 
preoetU^neYeut-  ?  G  S7 tprevenUdyir^ 

vent-ed  G  133 
prog  prai  G  24 
prioe  V.  priM  Bull,  praiB  G  89 
priek  pnlc  S,  Bull 
pricket  pnVet  G  100 

pride  preid  G  43, 99 

prieet  priist  Bull 
prime  ^ireim  G  112 

prince  prtzu  G  107,  princee  prtnB'es  G 
103 

prietn  prtfz'in  S 

prisoner  pra'ner  G  105 

private  prtrat  P  Bull 

prioilg  pm*ili  'G  79 

prioitiee  prty'tteiB  G  39 

proceeded  prodid'ed  Bidl 

prodigal  proo-dtgAAl  P  G  148 

profane  profaau*  G  134 

jwi^an«^  profaan'lai  G  134 

proJU  profit  G  pr  31,  profited  profited 
G43 

proJUable  prof  ilabl  G  31,  84 

prohi^tion,  prootbiiB'iun  Sa 

prolong  proloq'  G  133 

promiee  prom'is  G  88 

preper  prop'er  G  84 

propheU^p°pheete  Oil 

propone  propoon-  G  31 

propoee  propooz*  G  88 

proepcroue  pros'perus  B 

prokratc  proe-traat  G  149 

proud 'ptoud  B,  G  74, 105 

prove  pruuT  B 

provide  proTttd*  BuU,  proToid*  G  86 

proweee  prou-es  G  116 
prudent  prud-ent  P  G  30 

puieeancej^jyiB-aiiB  G  111 

iwApulgf 

ptdleg  pul't  Bull 


punieh    punish   G  89  pmiahed^pO' 

nieeked  C  10 
pure  pyyr  8,  pyy-er  H 
pureneee  pyyr'nes  Sa 
purge  purozh  B 
puritg  pyyTitai  G  39 
purple  pur'pl  G  106 
purpoec  pur'poos  G  104  * 
purelain  pur-slain  portutam  G  3S 
pureue  purBvy  G  99 
pueh  push  G  88 
put  put  jpoiM  G  48 

Q 

quaUyuffeSaOtpr 
^iMJtikfraakGiir,  103 
quaUiiee ktralittz  G  136 
quarrel  k«»r*el  S 
guaeeg  (P)  ku«8-i  inealuhrit  S 
quarter  k«»r*ter  Sa,  S,  H 
quath  kiraah  Qpr 
quean  kt^en,  tcortum  S,  BuU 
queen  ktciin  Sa,  S,  G  pr,  110,  ktran  ? 
G72 

quench  kioentsh  Bull,  G  24, 124 

querUy  kiraar'n  mola  trutatUie  Bidl 

queet,  kcrest  concilium  S 

queetion  kirest-ion  G  88 

quick  kwik  S 

quicklg  Yunk'li  G  34 

quicken  ktrik-n  Bull 

quiet  kireit  qmetue  S,  kiei*et  ?  O  38 

quia  ktrtl  S,  ^iiito  kcrilz  G  pr 

qidU  kwili  tapetie  aufidii  lama  genue 
S 

quince  kwioB  S,  G  12 

quitf  ktffit,  qtrietum  out  UbenOum,  8, 
kwUGpr 

quite  V.  kwdt  liberare  out   aceqftum 

ferre  8,  kwmt  G  121,  adv.  kwait  G 

116 
quoitkoitfjbrlacee'kfaitfjacerediseumf  S 

^voM  koth  vol  kwoih  G  64 

B 

race  raas  «o5o20t  G  89 

rag  rag  8 

ro^tf^A  raa'dzeth  G  99 

rail  rati  Sa,  raile,  ratlz  Sa 

fOMi  ndn  P,  G  66,  rain  0  6 

rainng  raa-ztq  ^  G  99 

JMp;k  Baaf  Bull 

ram  ram  8,  rams  ramz  G  99 

rancoroue  raq'kerus  G  106 

range  raindzh  B 

rank  a.  raqk,  Ami  roqk  G  17 

rare  raar  Bull,  G  101 

ra<  rat  8 

rate  v.  raat  6  89 

ratUnee  rat-ltqz  G  37 

rather  raadh-er  G  103 
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ravinff  TaaY*fq  G  148 

nN^raa  S 

reach  reetsh  Boll 

rmK^ieed  legio  Bull,  G  48,  red  Uetum  8, 

G  48,    134,    reading    reed'tq    turn 

riid'tqf  Gpr,  96 
ready  lA-i  G  84 
realm  reelm  G  122 
fvopreep  S 

fiMr  leer  S,  G 105,  reared tee'KAQ  114 
reaeon  reez'n  Bull,  reaaone  rees'nz  O 

110 
rebuke  Tebjjk'  G  24,  rehuuk  Oil 
receive  reseiy  Boll,  reseey*  G  89 
reek  riik  P  ewrare  S 
reekomnff  rekiitq  G  100 
recount  rekount*  G  86 
rA^red  8 

SedcUfBai'ldOpr 
redeem  rediim*  G  102 
redoubt  Tedyyiifmummcntum  pro  <#m- 

pore  out  oeeaeume  factum  G  29 
redound  redound*  G  86 
redreee  redres-  G  149 
reduce  redyvs*  G  31 
reede  riidz  G  146 
reekiiiik.  B 
rift  raft  G  100 
refuge  ref 'yrdzh  G  21 
refluc  V.  rerm*  Q  101, 132 
regietcr  redza'tster  G  129 
regrater  regraa'ter  G  129 
reign  rein  Bull,  reigneth  reein'eth  G  22, 

reigne  ninz  G  99 
rffoice  redzhois-  G  22 
reUam  relees*  G  89 
r#^/reliif-  G  38,  99 
religiout  reltdzh'ius  G  81 
rcmaincth  remain'eth  G  87 
remember  remem'ber  G  40 
remembrance  remem'brans  G  28 
removed  remanded  G  24 
rend  rend  G  48 
render  rend-er  G  21 
renewett  renyy'est  G  25 
renowned  renoiin*ed  G  100 
rent  tent  Sa 

repine  repiin*  P  invidco  G  88 
reported  report*ed  G  67 
reproach  reprootsh*  G  118 
requite  reku^dit*  G  87 
reeitt  restiBt*  G  87 
reeort  rezort*  G  142 
reeound  rezonnd*  G  142 
reepondenee  respon'dens  G  119 
reetore  restoor*  G  122 
restrain  restrain*  G  89 
retain  retain*  G  108 
retire  retoir*  G  99 
retrieve  retriiv*  reindagari  8 
return  return*  G  33 


revenge  reyendzh*  G  110 

revive  reyaiy*  G  141 

rewtea.  B 

reward  reward*  G  89, 122 

rhyme  reim  G  141 

rib  Tib  8 

rich  rttsh,  Sor  raitsh  G  17 

richce  rttsh'ez  G  21 

riekrik  B 

rtiridG89 

ride  read  H,  Bull,  ridden  M-n  8 

ridge  redzh  8 

n/tfroifG99 

right  TikU  Sa 

rightcoue  raikk'teuB  G  27 

righteouely  ralkht-euslai  G  21 

righteoutneae  raikh'teusnes  G  27,  righ" 

tuouenca  G  6 
ring  nq  G  93,  ringing  rtq*»q  Sa 
rip  rtp  dieeucre  8 
ripe  reip  8 
rice  reiiB  G  37 
riae  v. «  rife  C  12 
river  rtver  Bull 
roach  rootsh  8 
room  rooum  Bull 
roar  roor  G  22 
ro6  rob  8,  G  85 
robe  roob  8,  G  106 
robbery  rob'erei  G  21 
rockroV  eolue  vel  rupee  8,  rok  rupee 

G  20,  99 

fM^TOdS 

roeiao  Sa 

rolling  rooul*tq  G  121 

Rome  Ruu'm  Bull 

rooA  ruuk  8 

room  ruum  BuU 

root  ruut  B 

ropexwxp  8 

ropp  rop  inteetinum  8 

roee  rooz  P  8a,  rooae  C  2,  rosea  roo'sei 

G99 
roeecheeked  rooz'tshiikt  G  150 
roay'Jhtgered  roo*ztftq*gred  G  106 
rate  root  Bull 
rouaed  rouzd  G  107 
roveroGw  8 

row  roou  remigare  Bull 
royal  roi*al  G  104 
rubrnb  8 
rubies  iry'biz  G  99 
ruck  ruK  acervue^  rueka  rnks  8 
rue  rjj'P,  Tjj  ruta  8,  ryy  w  pcanitere 

G145 
ruefidrjj-MQt  100 
ruffrufpiaeiaperag  eimUia  8 
riftfi  ryyain*  P  in  an  accentual  pentt" 

meter  from  Sydney's  Arcadia  3,  1, 

O  ju,  alaa !  so  si  faund,  kAAZ  of  \kit 

on'li  ryyain*  G  146 
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mi^  ryyl  Bull,  O  68 

rmitp  mmp,  Lm  stmnt  nmt  Mmda  G 17 

rumbling nunbltia  G  114 

rtm  mn,  ran  ran  G  18,  49 

rwmirt  riin*erz  G  114 

runU  ryvTal  G  146 

rvih  nuk/tmeu$  S 

rust  rust  G  118 

ruttjf  rust't  G  106 

ruth  ijyth  G  89 

rye  191 G  87 

S 
soNe  saab'l  Sa 
$aekeloth  sakkloih  G  128 
saered saakred  G  98 
MddU  Sa,  Bad-*1  Bull,  sadl  G  133 
safeguard  saaf 'gard  G  78 
safely  =^$aaJUQ  27 
to^rofi  saf -em  G  106 
said  sed  rustiei^  said  non  sed  G  jir,  679 

sed  Bor  pro  said  G  17 
saUedsaM  G  146,  saiUng  eail'iq  G  106 
fam<«  saints  G  23 
sdhs^saak  C  5 
sdUMs saalabl  G  82 
«a^saal  8a 
BaUust  Sal-ust  G  84 
sdknon  sam'on  G  77 
saU  salt  S,  sAilt  G  27,  81 
saUish  SAAl'ttah  G 
salutation  salataa-ston  ?  G  80 
salpation  salyaa-sion  G  20 
sams  saam  Boll,  G  45,  saam  0  6 
sanctuary  saqk'tnarsi  G  22 
sandsrs  san'derz  santalum  G  87 
santcle santkl  G  80 
sap  sap  G  24 
M^satS 
satisfaction  8at»8fak*stbii  d  Latino  in  to, 

proprium  tamen  aeeentum  rstinst  in 

antepsnultima  G  129,  shswmg  that 

-mofi  was  rtgarded  as  two  syUablss, 
satisfy  sat'tsfai  G  87,  sati^/lsd  sat*isfeied 

G24 
Saturn  Saa*tam  G  100 
Saul  Saul  S 

save  saay  8,  saving  saartq  G  21 
saw  saa  S,  saa  G  14 
sax  saks  aratrum  Oce^  G 
say  sai  non  BeGpr,  saai  G  22,  saa  Bor 

ahfeeio  i  G  17,  zai  Or  G  17,  see  eor 

B,  Mi  C  6 
seals  skaal  G  99 
'soaped  skaapt  G  106 
seaths  skath  G  106 
sceptre  sept'r  l^ull 
science  st-ea>^  Bnll 
scissors  stz'erz  G  37 
scholar  skolar  potius  quam  skoler  Opr, 

scholars  skol'ars  Mops  skal'ers  G  18 


s^ool  skaul  Sa 

schoolmaster  skuul-mas-ter  G  86 

scoldina  skooald-»q  G  96 

score  skoor  G  71 

scorn  skorn  G  98, 141,  scomcdss  seoomsd 

0  27 
scour  Aoja  B 
scourge  skurdzh.  B 
scowl  skoul  B 

scrscch  owl  skreik-inil  Boll 
scribble  skrtbl  scribUlars 
scripture  8crip*tiir  P  sec  literature  G  80 
scull  Aid  8 

sowrilUy  sbmVili  G  112 
«M  see  Sa,  G  22, «««  0  4,  soas  seei  G 18 
Mo/aeel  S 

ssam  seem  adsps  G  88 
SMTcA  sertsh  G  90 

season  seez'fQ  Sa,  ssaoom  aeesm  G  24 
seats  ^scett  G  28 
4«0OfMfsek*ondG86;71 
sscure  sekryr*  G 147 
sedge  sedzn,  S 

M0,8iiSa,S,  G28,Mifi«iiiiG7 
Mmbaids  Bull 
Miib  S,  siik  G  20 
afUbm  8iil*dam  BoU 
M^jTself  Bull,  self  sel-n  Bor  6  17,  osket 

selTx  Bull 
«0;/selS,  G89 
semblance  sem'blans  G  107 
Sempringham  ^eavxfcit^omwsedias^flUba 

produeitur  loss  Thtmpington]  G  184 
sMNf  send  G  48,  sendeth  wnd-etli  6  24, 

sent  sent  G  43 
scnselesi  sens'les  G  99 
set  set  G  48 

sergeant  ser-dzhant  G  82 
servant  servant  G  46 
serve  sezr  G  23 
service  serr'is  G  24 
set  set  plantavit  S 
seven  sey-n  G  71,  seaiven  C  16 
seventeen  sevntiin  G  71 
seventh  seynth  G  71 
seventy  seynti  G  71 
Severn  Severn  G  40 
MIT  sen  B 
sewed  Booud  G 

sewer  seu*er  Bull,  fle6a*er  dt^ftr  G  16 
«;b<2fshaadGll8 
shadows  shad-oouz  G  114, 144 
shale  shaal  S 
shake  shaak  S 
shaU  sbal  skaul  S,  sha'l  Bull,  dial  G 

20,  22,  shaU  shalt  Bull,  lm  -«t  nt 

ei'0t  aut  ai-st  dhou-st  Rii-st  jom-st 

dhei-st  aut  dhei  sal,  G  17 
shambles  sham'blz  G  87 
shame  shaam  G  13,  38 
shape  sbap  Sa 
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9hars  Bhaar  P  P 

iharp  sharp  Bull 

aKave  ahaay  G 

Shaw  ShAA  G  14 

ghe  Bhii  P,  S,  G  44 

theari  shen  G  37 

$h0d  shed  8,  G  106 

8h0tp  shiip  Sa,  S»  Bull,  G  41 

MheUshslQ 

§hephsrd=teheeph4rd  C  9,  MktphmTt 

jfune  shep'herdz-pun  G  88 
»h^  aheii  S,  G  22,  98,  B,  aehew  C  12, 

shetot  shoouz  G  130,  ih^wed  aheu'ed 

Bull,  sheud  G  107 
8h4eld  shiUd  G  103,  124 
shiUinfft  sbtl-tqz  G  89 
shin  shtn  P,  S 
shim  shein  S,  shdin  G  21,  24,  116, 

sehMi  C  6 
§hip  snip  Bull,  shipi  shtpa  G  26 
thiphook  shtp'Huuk  G  128 
8hir$,  see  Worcestershire 
shirt  sht'rt  P,  sht'rt  eamiseia^  Xm  aark 

G17 
shUta  shtt-el  Iwis  S 
shoal  shool  S 
shock  shok  G  99 
shos,  spelled  shoo,  shuu  P 
fAooit  shuuk  G  93 
shop  shop  8 
short  short  G  47 
shorten  short'n  G  47 
should  shuuld  G  24,  Lin  aud  G  17 
shovel  shuul  Bull 
shout  shout  G  109 
shrew  shreu  P 
shrewd  shreud  G  75 
tAH^im;  shriikt  G  109 
shHU  shrtl  S,  Bull,  G  123 
shroud  shroud  G  114,  shrouds  ahroudz 

G37 
shuffle  shuf '1  or  aleid  oon  thtb  npon* 

Bull 
shun  shun  8,  G  147 
shut=^sehitQ2Z 
side  seid  8,  said  G  99 
siege  siidzh  obeidio  et  aedesy  S 
Myi(  8f  ft  8 
sigh  Bin  sem  8 
sight  stkht  Sa,  stH*t  Bull 
s^n  sein  8,  saiu  G  4,  7,  «^im  aeini  Sa, 

sainz  G  107 
sil&nee  stl-ens  ?  G  48,  «tZm<  aai'lent  G 

150,  silent P   G  143 
silk  atlk  Sa 
sillg  BtVi  G  100 
silver  stl'Tcr  G  37,  91 
simony  stm  ont  G  133 
simple  stm  pi  G  98 
sin  Btn  Sa,  8,  G  7,  82 
simurs  stn'erz  0  25 


ttfi/u/ sm-fiil  G118 

sing  siq,  Auet  ztq  G  17,  singing  s«q*iq 

M>w  stps  G  98 

sir  Bit  Sa 

sister  sut-er  Bull 

«i<  8»t  S,  Oee  ztt  am  sed$  G  18 

«to  atks  8,  G  71 

sisth  sckst  G  71 

sixteen  stks'tiin  G  71 

sixty  Bi'ks-tt  G  71 

nV#Bdir  G  110 

ekips  sktps  8 

slacked  sbkt  G  120 

slayssslee  C  5,  «^^  slain  G  20,  sUnn 

016 
#2mm  sUiy  8 
slave  slaay  G  141 
fi^fufor  slend'er  G  99 
afipi^sl^  8 

sley  aleei  P,  a  weaver^s  rssd  W&ioht 
a^MM  aloim  G  39 
sl^fper  altp'er  G  116 
</Mm  slyp  Bull 

slumber  slum-ber  G  101,  slomhsr  0  25 
sUatish  slut-tiBh  G  74 
smoU  smaul  8,  sma'l  Bull,  amiAl  G  25 
smart  smart  G  119 
smelt  smelt  G  77 
smiling  smail'»q  G  143 
amttoamaitG  124 
smoek  smok  8 
smoke  smock  fumus  8,  G  25,  i<  smokes 

it  smuuks  8 
smother  smudh'er  B 
smug  smug  levii  politus  S 
sniffle snaf'l  Bull 
snag  snag  G  89 
snatch  snatsh  G  107 
snew  snyy  ningebat  8 
Mf(^  snuf  irasci  aul  ogre  fsrre  pree^ 

sertim  dum  iram  exet^kmdo  narihus 

ostendit  guts  8 
aoBOO  8a 
foapsoop  8 

sober  Bo*ber  P  G  91«  soo'ber  G  149 
sock  sok,  socks  soks  8 
«oj^  soft  8,  G  34,  111 
soil  soil  fortasae  suil  8,  soil  sanil  tM* 

diferenter  G  15,  suuil  G  39,  soU  s. 

soil  G  146 
solaee  Bol'sa  G  114 
fo^soould  Hull 
solder  8od*er  G  146 
soldierlike  sool'dierbik  G  85 
soldiers  sool'diers  G  74,  souldiars  C  27 
M>^soolG77,  117 
soles  soolz  G  102 
some  sum  G  45,  B 
somewhat  sum-what  G  45 
iofi  aun  8,  G  13, 112,  B,  son  Bull 
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MM^ioqG  10 

mmnet  floii'et  Gr  146 

MOW  saun  S,  B,  G  34, 123 

ioot  sunt  G  39 

tooihe  Buudh  Bull 

»cp  sop  of  a  S 

«<)pAt«m#  Bof 't'zmi  G  97 

Mr0  BOOT  P,  G  98,  103 

aorroio  soroou  G  74,  soro  G 148,  torrowi 

soroouz  G  149 
9orrowfui  Bor'ooufiil,  Oec  sorg*er  pro 

moor  tsoroooM  G  18 
mught  sooH't  S,  Bowht  Boll 
wn/ Booul  G  20,  136,  B 
wtmd  round  Bull,  sound  G  16 
WW  rour  Bull,  www  C  26 
wme  sous  G  98 
mntth  routli  Bull 
tovereiffH  soyerain  G  110 

tow  SUU  tut  P,  sou  tut  B,  BOOU  MTO  MM), 

jofMc^  sooud  MT^in  ftt^dom,  ei  Haav 

Booun  Mvt\  sooud  tut  G  61,  aoiMf  sooun 

«0<ii«i  G  23,  toowed=terebam  0  26 
tower  Boou'or  teminator  BuU 
i6Spam  Spain  G  70 
tpake  spaak  G  49 
tpan  span  G  70 
tpangU  spaq'gl,  g  od  n-ratione  tegutiUit 

liguida  quodammodo  dittrahitur  G 10 
Spanith  Span-ish  G  70 
tpared  spaar'ed  G  76,  tparing  8paar*ii| 

G66 
tparkt  sparks  G  124 
jparrotr  spar*u  Sa 
tpeak  speek  G  49,  tpteh  G  26,  tpohm 

spoo'kn  G  21,  49,  spok'n  Lin  G  6 
tpear  speer  G  124 
tpeeial  8i>e6*ta*l  Bull 
tpeeeh  spiitsh  Bull 
tptnd  spend  G  48 
tpiet  speis  S,  spit's  Bull 
tpiet  speiz  S,  sm'tz  Bull 
^irit  spirit  G  24,  133,  tpriU  0  8, 

tprittt  spraits  G  141 
tpit  spit,  spat   tpuebam  dialeetut  ttt 

G48 
tpletn  spliin  G  106 
tpoil  spoil  Bull,  spuuil  G  86 
tpoon  spuun  G  13 
tport  sport  G  109 

tpraitUt  spratnts  rtlicta  lutrm  G  37 
tpread  spred  G  106,  iprAei  C  9 
tpun  spun  G  13 
tpff  sptt  P  P 
«^titrtf  skwair  G  124 
ttable  staab-l  S,  staa*b'l  Bull 
ttaek  stak  conger  it  a  S 
««a/staf  S 
«toA«  staak  S 
ttalk  BtAAk  G  73 
tton^  Btni.d    S,  G  49,  89,  ttanding 

ttand-tq  G  93 


«tar  star  G  119,  tttrr  G  2 

«tar0  BtAAr  P  G  88 

ttoTM  Starr  G  119 

ttaie  staat  G  97 

«to<^ staatU' G  111 

ttavtt  staaTz  G  106 

tta^  stee  eor,  B,  «/ay«e{  staid  G  118 

ttsak  sfceek  q^  Mmif  6 

tteai=Hetl  0  6,  «fo^  Btool*n  G  82 

«<MrfstiidB 

j^tfMt  «^tf Av  tttik  (P)  stiik  d^fidlem  pro' 

dtrtQ 
t^stiipS,  G114 
«<«3»fe stiipl  G  134 
tUm  stern  S,  G  141  stefn  Bull, 
tti0k  sttk,  ttiekt  sttks  S,  stik  G  139 
ttifstif  S 

«^t>»  sttrz  G  82,  ttirrtd  sttrd  G  99 
ttoek  stok  ^rwM«i»  out  tort  8 
«<oli»  stool  8 
«tofM  stoon.  So  staan  stean  8,  stooa  BoU, 

stoon  G  38,  8tontt=ttoont  G  8 
ttany  stoon't  G  36 
«to(M/stuudG24,  49 
ttod  stuul  8 
ttork  stork  G  24 
ttormy  stonn't  G  99 
tUmt  stout  G  124 
ffoNfu^stoundG  120 
ttraight  straikht  G  106,  ttr^ight  G  7 
Strange  Strandzh  G  42 
ttranger  straindzh'er  B 
ttraw  strau  S,  strAAU  G  10 
ttray  straai  G  102 
ttrength  streqth  G  21 
ttrengtheneth  8treqth*neth  G  24 
ttretehett  stretshcst  G  23 
threw,  streu  S,  B,  strAA.  G,104 
ttrife  streif  8,  straif  G  39 
ttrike  v.  straik  G,  imperf,  straak  sfcrtk 

atrook  struk    G  61,  •.  jtrtt.  sttsik, 

pret.  strtk  G  134 
ttrive  streiy  S 
ttroke  strook  G  120 
ttubbom  stub'om  G  120 
ttudff  stad'i  Gpr 
ttuff  stafS 
ttumble  stum'bl  8 
tulifeet  rob'dzhekt  tubditut,  Bubdzhekt* 

tubj'ieio  Q  pr,  116 
tubteribe  subskraib*  G  48 
tubttitute  sub'stityyt  G  80 
tubtU  rot-1  G  30,  97 
tueeour  suk'ur  B 
m^AsutshG  118 
tueklings^touklinget  C  21 
tudden  sud-ain  G  111 
n<^syy*or  hull 
met  syy-et  BuU 
tuffer  suf  *er  Sa,  G  87 
tufferance  suf*enuis  G  123 
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tt^fUe  enfts*  P  G  87 

st^ffieUnt,  Bufts'iiBnt  Bull 

Mugar  Byy-gar  Bull 

suitBjjt  Q  4 

iulkinff  sulktq  G  146 

gwn  sum  Bull 

nm  sun  S,  G  13,  B 

Sunday  Siiii*dai  G  92 

sundry  fnm'dri  G  39 

tunning  sun'fiq  G  91 

Mumny  sun-t  G  114,  141 

amuet  sun'set  G  92 

tuperfluout  syTper'flyyiu  BvU 

tuperior  super'tor  P  G  30 

supper  snp-er  G  98 

suppliant  sap'luuit  G  111 

supplicate  sap'lfkaat  G  81 

suppose  supooz'  Ball,  G  81 

sureeaseth  suneeB'eth  G  131 

sure  syyr  Sa,  syy-er  H,  Bnll^  syrr  G 

13,73 
surely  flyyr'bi  G  21,  suerli  C  8 
surety  syyrtt  G  86 
sustenance  sas'tenaoB  G  28 
swaddle  swad'el  S 
swain  swaain  G  98 
swallow  gwal*oon  G  99 
swam  swam  G  60 
swart  Bwart  lividus  S 
swear  sweer  S,  Bull,  G  60,  101,  sware 

gwaar,  ewore  swoor,  sworn  Bwoom 

G60 
sufeal  Bweel  adurere  erines  Boll 
su?eat  Bweet  S,  Bwet  Ball,  sweat  sudo, 

flwet  sudabam  G  48,  184 
sweep  swiip  Boll 
sweet  swiit  S,  Ball,  G  25,  106 
swell  swel  Bull,  swelling  swel'tqG  106 
swerve  swarv  G  119,  swerv  G  122 
swim  swim  G  60 
swine  Bwttn  P  P,  swoin  G  41 
swink  BWiqk  G  116 
swinker  swtqk'er  G  146 
sword  Bwaura  swurd  B 
swum  swum  G  60 
synagogues  ^synagoogs  C  10 

T. 

tackling  tak*ling  G  48 

^0^  tails 

TaiUebois  Tal*boi8  G  42 

take  taak  S,  Bull,  G  61 

taken  taa-k'n  Ball,  taakii  G  61 

Talbot  Tal  bot  Q  73 

tale  iaal  0  7 

talk  ta'lk  Bull,  tAAlk  potiue  gumn  tAAk 

Gjw,  103 
taU  tAAl  S,  G  7,  106 
iallow  tal'oou  G  7 
^or  tar  S,  G  39 
tars  taar  S 


taugkt  tauHt  S,  tAAkht  0  49,  69 

teaeh  teetsh  G  27 

ttfo/  teel  0n<i^t>  ^muf  8 

<Air  teer  rumpere  aut  laeryma  S,  tear 

lacerare,  tiir  laeryma  B,  r.  ^^^  0  7, 

(«ar«  «.  teerz  G  100,  142 
teeth  tilth  G  41 
teUielB 

temperance  tem*perans  G  30, 129 
temperate  tem'perat  G  30 
tempeetuoue  tempest'ous  G  99 
ten  ten  8,  G  71 
tenderly  teu'derlai  G  120 
tenor  teu'or  G  120 
Tmterden  Tenterdeu  G  183 
tenth  tenth  G  71 
tents  tents  Sa 
terms  terms  G  97, 103 
terror  ter'or  G  99 
tew  teu  emoUire  frieando  8 
tewly  trrli  valetudinarius  8 
Thame  Taam  Tanta  G  40 
Thames  Temz  G  74 
than  dhen  G  79 
thank  thaqk  Sa,  G  9 
that  dhat  Sa,  Bull,  G  46 
Thavies*  Inn  DaY'tz  In  Sa 
thaw  thoou  S 

^A«  dhe  Sa,  the  evil  dhi  evil,  P  8 
thee  dhii  te  P,  S,  Bull,  thii  valere  Bull 
/^'r  dheeir  G  21,  theer  yeer  C  1,  theirs 

dheeirz  G  46 
them  dhem  G  44  themselves  dhemselTZ* 

G23 
then  dhen  8 
thence  dhens  G  98 
there  dhaar,  dheer  8,  dheer,  dhoor  Bor, 

G  17,  theer  C  1 
therefore  dheerfor.  Bull  therfoor  C  1 
thereof  dheerof'  Bull  G  22 
these  dheezQ  13,  46,  B 
thMi  dhei  fioft  dhe  G  pr^  10,  dhei  dhai 

G  19,  dheei  G  20,  23,  dheei  aut 

dhaai  G  44,  dhei,  Aust  in  dhaai 

post    diphthongi  dialysin    a  odiose 

produeunt  G  17,  thej  G  1 
tl^k  thfk  Sa,  Bull,  densum^  mesosax- 

onick,  dhtlk  Transtr^  S,  thtk  G  70, 

98 
thief  thiif  G    92,  thieves  ihiiTi   G, 

theeveeC  6 
<Ai^A  tht'H,  Bull 
Mtm^fe  thin^b'l  Bull 
thin  thtn  Sa,  8,  Bull,  quibusdam  dhtn, 

8 
Mft9M  dhein  Sa,  8,  dhain  0  jtt,  10 
thing  thiq  G  j?r,  9 
tAmik  thtqk  G  9 
third  ihirH  Q  S5,  71 
^AtVfft  thnrst  G  24,  119 
thirsty  thtrs'tt  G  83,  thursti  C  6 

68 
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thirteen  t1iir*ti]i,  thtrtiin*,  Oee  throt'iin 

G  18,  70 
thirteenth  thcr-tentii  (?)  Bull,  thff-tiinth 

G7 
thirtieth  thtrtith  Bull 
thirty  thirU  G  71 
this  dhts  Sa,  Bull,  G  9,  45 
thittU  tht«tl  8a,  thtst**!  Bull,  thtst-l  G 

13 
thither  dbtdh'er  B 
Thomae  Tom-as  Sa,  G  78 
Thor  f  Thoor  nomen  proprium^  S 
thoms=thooms  C  7 
thorough    thor'ou    (P)     Sa,    thur'oou, 

thruuH,   Bull,   tburo  atU  thronkh 

G79 
those  dhooz  Bull  G  45 
thou  dhou  Sa,  S,  G  23,  dhuu  Bull 

thoioC  I 
though  dhoo,  dhoou  quanwis  et  quibuS' 

dam   tune  S,  dhoouH  dhowh  Bull, 

dhokh  G  12,  65, 114 
thought  thowht  Bull,  ihooukht  G  49, 

54,  144 
thouHl  dhoul,  dhoust  Bor  pro  dhou 

wilt,  dhou  Shalt  G  17 
thousand  thuu'sand   Bull,   thouz*ai^d 

G71 
thousandth  thuu'zandth,  Bull,  thou*- 

zanth  G  71 
tAraZ/thralPGlU 
thread  threed,  S 
threaten     thret*'n     BuU,     threatning 

threet'ning,  G 
threating  threet'tq  G  99 
three  thrii  Sa,  G  28,  70 
thresher  thresh  *or  Bull 
threw  thrjy  G  99,  110 
thnee  thrdis  G  93,  thries  C  26 
thnft  thrtft  G  89 
thrive  threiv  S 

throne  truun  Sa,  thioon  G  28,  104 
throng  throq  G  99 
through  thmukh  Sa,   thruwh  thruuH 

Bull,  thrukh  G  91, 102,  throukh  P 

G123 
throughout  thruuH-uut*  Bull 
throw   throou    Bull,    G    40,    thrown 

throoun  Bull,  G  15,  throoum  0  5 
thrust  thrust  G  88 
thy  dhai  G  pr 

thunder  thuu'd'r  Sa  40,  thund-er  G  24 
tick  ttk  ricinus,  S 
tickle  tiki  G  97 
tiU  teil  S 
tin  til  donee  S 
tillage  t«l-adzh  G  27 
timber  tim-ber  G  39 
time  ttVm  Bull,  teim,  Zin  tuum  G  17> 

times  tdimz  G  21 
tin  tin  S,  G  37 


tinder  tin*der  G  39 

tine  tein  perdere  8 

tiny  tdi'ni  G  35 

Tithon*s  Tai-tiioons  G  106 

title  teitl  G  20 

to  tu  Sa,  S,  Bull,  tu  G  21,  79,  44,  to 

G  45,  to  me  ta  mil  S 
fo«  too  Sa,  S,  Bull,  toes  tooz  8,  G  16, 

Zin  toaz,  G  16 
together  tugedh-er  G  25,  togeedh*er 

G  98,  together  C  1,  togUher  C  2 
toil  toil,  /ortasse  tmi  S,  tuuil  Bull, 

toil  tuuil  indiffifrmvter^  G  15,  tuuil 

G  106,  B 
toilsome  tvil'sum  P  G  28 
token  sztookenC  16 
toll  tooul  Sa,  8,  tooul  ilUedrej  too'l 

vectigalf  Bull 
ton  tun  dolium  8 
tongs  toqz  G  37 
tongue  tuq  G  14,  103 
too  tuu  S,  too  too  tata  nimium  S 
took  tuuk  8,  took  P  Bull,  tank  G  51, 

tookQ  1 
tool  tuul  Bull 

tooth  tuuth  Bull,  G  41,  lo«A  G  5 
top  top  Sa,  tops  tope  8 
torns^toomC  27 
tose  tooz  mollire  lanas  8 
toss  toB  S,  tossed  tos'ed  G  99 
<o  to  to  to  sonus  eomuwm  8 
tottering  tot'ertq  G  20 
touch  tutsh  G  114,  toueheth  toutsh-eth  f 

G25 
tough  tou  touH  lentum  dmrum  8 
totMtf  touz  G  58 
tow  toon  8,  Bull,  G  39 
toward  toward*  G  28,  tuward*  P  B 
towards  toward-Z'  G  79 
towel  tuu-el  Bull 
tower  tour  Sa,  touur  H 
town  toun  8 
toy  toi,  fortasse  tui,  aUi  toe,  /tfd&rMM 

8,  ^oy«  toiz  G  15, 144 
trade  traad  G  147 
tragedies  tradzh'edaiz  G  141 
traitor  traitor  G  149 
transpose  transpooz*  G  120 
travail  traT'eefoor  B 
tread  treed  8,  Bull,  treed  C  7,  troddm 

=trooden  C  5 
treason  treez'n  G  83 
treasure  tree'zyyr  8,   trez'jyr  G  77, 

treasur  G  6 
treatise  tree'tiB  BuU 
trees  trii'iz  Sa,  triiz  G  22 
trembled   trem'bled  G    23,    trembling 

trem-bliqG119 
trentals  treu'talz  G  117 
trick  trtk  G  100 
trim  trim  elegarn  8^  G  68 
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trinkets  trt'qk'ets  instrwnenta  doliario^ 
rum  guibut  vinum  ab  uno  vote  ex» 
hauritur  in  aiiud  0-  87 

triumph  trsi'iunf  G  66 

Trqfan  Trodzt-an  G  74 

trouble  trubi  B,  troubl  G  69,  153, 
B,  troubled  trobied  G  25,  trobled 
C2 

trout  trout  B 

trow  troo  Sa,  troou  G  27 

truce  tryys  G  89 

true  tryy  P,  Sa,  8,  Bull,  G  27,  B  P 

trueseeming  tryy'siim'q  G  82 

true'tum=itrutom  [»*.«.,  true  rendering 
or  translation]  0  10 

<rM^tryyliG20 

Trumpington  Trum*ptq*tiin  adeo  elarus 
est  aecentus  in  prime  trissyllabo,  licet 
positions  non  eleuetur.  Sic  tamen 
eauteld  opus,  nam  si  ad  positionem 
1.  n.  vel  q.  coneurrat,  media  syllaba 
produeitur  G  134,  [compare  Abingtofr 
Semvringhamy  Wymondham,  wilful' 
ness] 

trust  ixist  Sa,  trnst  G  21,  27, 89 

trusty  tnut'f  G  27 

truth  truth  ?  G  39,  tryyth  G  22 

try  trei  purgare  Bull,  trdi  G  111 

tuft  tuf  Bull 

tumultuous  tyymul'tyyus  G  106 

tun  ton  G  14 

tunetjjTi.  S 

tunide  tyyntkl  G  80 

/wr/turf  8 

Turkey  Turkt  G  147 

turmoil  tor*moil,/or^a«Mtor*muil  laho^ 
rare  8 

turn  turn  G  24,  93,  104 

tush  tush  dens  exertus  et  interfectio  con^ 
temptus  8 

twain  twain  G  99 

twelfth  tuelfth  G  71 

twelve  tfi%\y  G  71 

twentieth  twen'ttth  Bull,  tuen*ttih  G71 

twenty  tuen*ti  G  70,  71 

twice  twais  G  21,  89 

twine  twtVn  P  P,  twein  8 

twinkle  twtqk'l  8a 

twist  twtst  S 

twizzle  twiz*'l  or  fork  in  a  buoH  of  a 
trii,  Bull 

two  tnu  8a,  8,  G  13,  70,  twuu  Bull, 
twoo  C  4,  two  men  tuu  men  8 

tympany  ttm'panai  G  88 

XJ. 

udder  ud'er  8 

uglyvLg'ldiQ  118 

umbles  um'blz  intestina  eervi  G  87 

unable  un»a'bl  G  105 

tmMunbidG82 


unblamed  =  vnblaamd  C  12 
uncle  nuqk'l  Sa,  uqk'l  G  10 
uncleanness  =  vncleenes  G  28 
under  under  Bull,  G  34,  79 
underneath  undemeeth*  G  121 
understand  wadentdJid-  G  28,  understood' 

understuud*  Bull 
uneasy  uneez't  Bull,  G  77 
unhonest  unou'est  Bull 
universities yyniversttoizG  77 
unknown  unknooun*  G  20 
unlucky  unluk't  G  100 
unmoved  nnmuuved  G  99 
until  unttl-  G  25,  107 
unto  unto  G  21,  24 
unwitting  unwii'ttq  G  102,  [in  a  guota^^ 

Hon  from  Spenser ^  answering  to  the 

orthography  *  unweeting*] 
unworthy  unwurdh'i  G  83 
MP  up  G  79 
i^fon  upon*  G  20 
upright  uproikht*  G  28 
tM  us  G  7,  21,  44 
use  yyz  uti,  yys  usus  8,  Bull,  yyz  noi^ 

iui  Gpry  7,  87,  usedjyz'ed  G  124 
utterly  uterh'  Bull 

Y. 

vain  Tain  Sa,  Bull 

valleys  val'eiz  G  24 

valour  val'or  G  43 

value  Yal*yy  G  89,  valew  C  6 

vane  faan,  amussium  venti  index  8 

vanity  yan'ttt  G  21 

vanquished  van'ktrtsht  G  105 

varlet  ver'lat  Bull 

varnish  yer'nuh  G  98 

vault  vault  imilire  equo,  TBXLt  fomicare,. 

Bull,  Yoout  camera  8,  vaut  B. 
vaunt  TAAut  G  89 
veal  Teel  G  89 
veil  Tail  G  9 
vein  yain  Sa,  yein  BuU 
velvet  yel'vet  Sa,  G  28 
vengeance  yeu'dzhans  G  108* 
venger  yendzh*er  G  135 
vent  vent  S 
verily  yer-ili  S 
verses  yers'cz  G  112 
very  yeri  S,  G  23" 
vetch  fttsh  G  37 

vicar  yikar  S,  G  17,  Aust  ftVar  G  17 
vicsYQVi  G  113,  vices  yaises  P  G  j9r 
victory  ytktorei  G  99,  yik-tori  G  100 
view  vyy  G  114,  viewed  vyj'ed  8 
viewer  yyyer  H 
vigilant  vtgtlant  P  G  30 
vigilaney  vtdzh'tlanst  G  129 
viU  yeil  S,  vail  G  105 
villain  vilan  G  105 
villanous  vil'enus  G  121 
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pine  Tein  Sa 

vinegar  vin'tger  S,  ym*eger,  Atttt  fiA*- 

egerair 
pine-prop  yein'prop  G- 106 
pineyard=vifneyard  ppniMrd  G  20 
piraffo  yinarzo  G  30 
pirgin  Yirdsntn  6  30 
pirtue  ver-tyy  Sa,  ▼trtyy,  Q  pri  73 
^pirtuoue  Ytr'tauB  ?  G  77 
pieoount  ytt-kuunt  BaU 
Piial  Yt-tal  P  G  125 
pitrijlable  mirum  dixerie  ei  tonum  in 

quinta   repererie^    Utmen   eie   lege^ 

Ttt-nfaiabl  G  129 
poiee  Tois  Bull,  G  24 
poid  Yoid  S 
•mccAm/^  Yoatahaaaf  *  G  110,  Toainaf' 

G116 
whoed  YOU'ed  8 
powel  Ycr^el  fi,  Yaa'el  Bill 

V. 

wML  ifaad'ed  G  80 

poaggone  wag'onz  G  149 

«9a«7wail  S,  Gpr 

iMfYwaitS,  G,  20,26 

wake  waak  G  pr 

Walden  Waldia  WaUUnmn  8 

walk  WAAlk  |w^«tM  quam,  WAAk  O  i>r« 

iro/ifefM   walk-eth    G    28,    loaiked 

WAAlkt  G  70 
wall  wanl  Sa,  waal  P  S,  wal  G  jpr^  WijJ 

G  20,  icalle  waaIz  G  98 
wallow  wallou  P  G  pr 
•MM  wan  pallidue  S,  G  128 
wand  wand  S 
icofufer  wand'er  S,  B«ll,  wandenredyriXL'^ 

dTedG102 
wane  waan  imminutio  luminie  hmm  8 
want  want  Bull,  G  87,  wanting  want'tq 

G84 
war  war  S,  BaU,  Q  100«  imwt  war 

CIO 
warbling  war*bltq  G  119 
warde  wardz  G  117 
firare  waar  S,  Bull,  G  50 
fcor/tlrtf  war-ldik  G  32 
warm  war'm  Bull 
warn  waar'n  Ball,  ironM  warns  G  147| 

Xoaming  warn-tq  G  100 
«Miry  waa*rt  G  149 
warrm  war'en  BvU 
wae  was  S,  H,  woe   vmet  were  wai 

wast  weer,  G  56,  were  weer  G  56, 

weer,  Bull^  B,  weer  C 
i0a«A  waish  P  Sa,  wash  G  pr,  58,  tcathed 

waaht  G  113 
wasp  wasp  G  jpt 
ira«<«  waast  S,  G  10,  tMot^  0  26, 

waeied  waasted  G 66, 112 


Wai  Wat,  lepue  8,  H,  (Jar  Waker^ 
name  of  the  hare^  ae  chanticleer^ 
Begnard  are  namee  of  the  cock  and 

fox.) 
watch  waitsh  Sa,  watched  wataht  G 118 
water  waa'ter,  H,  Ball,  wat-er  G  10, 

38,  WAA*ter  G  81,  watereth  waa-iar- 

eth  G  24,  watere  waaten  Q  23,  24 

118 
JFaterdown  Waa-terdooH  G  124 
IMWM  waaYK  G  117 
wow  wau  undCf  Sa 
wag  waakfl  S,  waka  G  23 
wag  wai,  ruetici  waai.  Mope  wee,  Se  et 

Tranatr  waa,  S,  wai  vwn  hb  G  jir 

15,  waai  G  21 
«o#  wii  P,  Sa,  <M  oareeipee  wii  unnelYS* 

Bull,  wii  non  aii  G  j)r,  44 
poeak  week  S,  G 
poeaUh  welth  B«U,  O  39 
wean  ween  ablaetare  S 
wear  prwt  G  50,  98,  ¥)are9iwaar  G  3, 

worn  worn  G  50 
wearling  weer'ling  not  warling  B 
wearg  weeri  G  84, 100,  B,  wiiri ear  B 
weaul,  wiis'l  B 
weather  tsiweger  G  16 
•p«f  wedS 
iMMf  wiid  S,  BqH 
week  wiik  S 
weeliml  naeea  G  11 
tPMM  wiin  opinari  S,  G  pr 
weetpot  wiit-pot/arwifMn  Otfc,  G  18 
fMMiray  wiiz'wai^imiim  Oee^  Q  18 
weighe  waiz  G  93 
t(7M^A^  waikht  G  9,  131,  poeighU  ^ 

waitee  [the  eign  Libra]  G  20 
weir  weer  Sa 
weloome  wel'kiiin  G  33 
well  wel  bene  S,  H,  G  pr,  10 
pot^ll  wiil  Borpro  wii  wtl  G  17 
iM»i  wen  S 
wend  wend  G  65 
tcwi^il  wentBh  Boll 

went  went  G  65,  jed,  food  Xmi,  Q  16 
poere  [see  *  fi^M '] 
weren  ^were  weem  G  124 
wet  wet  S,  G  13 
wevil  wu*Ytl  B 

whale  Huaal  nnaal  ( aswhaal  F)  S 
what  Hnat  imat  S,  what  G  pr,  II,  44 
wheal  Hueel  aaeel  (=  wheel  ?)pM«f«Ua8 
irA«0<  wheet  tritieum  S,    sneel   (s 

wheet)  H,  wheet  G  37 
wheaten  whee't'n  Bull 
wheel  Huiil,  usiil  (swhiil)  8,  whiil 

Gil 
where  naeer  (awhev)  H,  B,  wheer 

G  24,  B,  «;W  G  2  ' 

wheny  wher-t  B 
whet  whet  G  13,  S 
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whether  whedh'er  G  11,  45 

which  whiteh  BnU  G  14,  44 

while  Hueil  aHeil  (swheil)  8,  whoQ 

G  112,  whOes  huUb  (uudU  f)  or 

wheilB  S,  RwdLi  H 
whilere  whaileer  G  105 
whilom  wh9ilnim  G  118 
whirl  wlier*l.  Bull 
whirlpool  wher'l-pnnl,  Bnll^ 
whirlwind  whtrl'wtnd  G  149 
whistled  whtst-ld  G  146 
white  whtVt  BoU,  whdt  G  74 
whither  whedh-er,  Ball,  B 
whittle  niiit-'l  with  »  knitf  Bidl 
trAo  wbna  Boll,  G  44,  whom  wtom 

(HQoom  P),  nHom  (ewhoom  P^  S, 

whoom  G*  105,  irhanm  G  44,  whoom 

C  3,  whose  whunz  G  44,  waus  P  G 

141 
i<7Ao«^^  whaaoT'er  G  135 
trAo^  whool  Bull,  G  23,  hoole  G  4 
wholeaome  Hool-sum  G 
«rA<M)p  whvnp  BnU 
whore  Hnur,  iS^  Ry^fr  8 
whoredom  Bswhooredoome  0  19 
toAMOMwr  whau'floeT'er  G  33 
whf  WBLi  (mei  9),  UHt  (swliei  P)  8 

whei  G  99  whi  0  26 
«ot>A;ssir«^AG  12 
«;»eA»rf  wt^ed  G  23 
«riici!9  weid  Sa,  wdid  G  70 
«M0tfwuldGllO 
widow  widooQ  f  Qpr 
wife  wnf,  wives  wtiTi,  Boll 
wi^ht  weikht  6  105 
wild  wdUd  G  24 
wile  well  G 
wilfulness  wtl'MiiflBB,  m»  TWimjv^fi^Ofi 

G134 
will  Wftl  8,  H,  inl  G  jpr,  Xt«  -1   «< 

ei-1,  dhon-1,  idi-lt  wii-l,  jou-r  dfaei-1, 

G  17,  wilt  wtlt  G  54 
WiUiam  Wil-tam  G  77 
Wimbledon  Wtm-bldun  G  134 
win  win  Sa,  8,  BqU^  G  7 
wineh  wtntsh  Bull 
wind  wtVnd  ventus  Bull,  troind  ventus 

G  10,  23,  winds^wifnds  G  7 
«MiMbr  wnnd'er  Bull 
windlas  wttnd-laB  Bull 
window  wnnd'oor  Bull,  wtnd'oou  G  81 
windy  wttDdi'  Bull 

wine  wein  8a,  8,  Bull,  worn  G  pr,  7, 38 
irtfi^0  weindzh,  see  suprdp,  763, ».  2, 8a 
winffs  wtqs  G  23 
witiinif  w*qk*fq  8a 
wipe  wtfjp  BuU,  woip  G  124 
wise  weia  8,  weiz  H,  wttz  Boll,  wais 

G  105,  ir(f«  G  6 
wisdom  wiVrdom  Bull,  WfS'dum  G  25 

wisdoomO  11 


wish  wish  Sa  10,  8,  wisli  So,  G  48 

wished  yrmht  ?  Q  4S 
wist  wtst  seiebam  G  64 
wityrit  8,  BuU,  wtt  G  i?r,  91  110,  p. 

wit  «^  G  64 
wiUh  wttBh  BuU,  G  14 
wite  f •  wait  vituperOffir^  epanuit  G  64 

RAtf  pronunciation  assigned  was  there' 

fore  probably  eot^eetural'} 
with  with  8a,  Bidl,  wtdh  frequentius^ 

with  doeti  interdmny  G  jw,  with  G 

20  et  passim 
withdraw  withdrAA*  Qt  128,  withdrew 

withdryy;  0-  91 
Witham  Wtdh*am  G  70 
ti^'aAotf  withHOOuld-  G  33,  104 
fc^Am  within*  G  79,  B 
wUhout  without*  G  83,  79  * 

withstand  withstand*  G  128 
withy  widh  i  siUix  BuU 
witness  wit*ne8  G  42 
wiMardtafoitard  wiseards  C  2,  3 
wood  wod  P  fflastum  8 
woe  woo  8,  G  81,  142 
woeful  woo'fnl  G  102 
waif  wulfS,  B 
womJb  womb  8,  wuum  B 
woma/n  wum*an   G  41,   wuu*man  Bj 

womMi  wim'en  G  41,  wiim*en  G  77 
Mofi  wunS 
iMndSflT  un*der  (s±wun*der)  Sa,  wun'der 

G  88,  B,  wonders^  wun-derz  G  22 
wondrous  wun'drns  G  122 
W(mt  wunt  G  111,  142,  B 
woo  uu  (bwuu?)  Sa,^  wooed  uoed  (=« 

woo'ed  P)  d  prods  ambita  8 
wood  wud  8,  G  10,  22,  woods  wuds  G 

142 
fMWf  wuuf  B 

wool  u-ul  (ttwul?)  kma  8,  wul  G 

39 
Worcestershire  Wufl-tenhiir  G  70,  8 
word  wurd  BuU,  G  10,  word  G  114, 

wuuid  wuidB 
wore  «.  woor  G  50 
work  wurk  BuU,  G  21,  works  wurkr 

G24 
workman  wurk*maa  G  28,  workmen  = 

woorkmen  0  20 
world  worl'd  BuU,  world  G  10, 23, 110 

B 
worm  wuni^m  BuU,  wunn  G  pr,  B- 
worse  wun  G  34 
worship  wur*riiip  Sa,  G  22 
worst  wusBt  G  34 
worth  wurth  BuU,  G  lia 
worthy  wuidh-i'  G  88 
wostWQsiseis  B 
wot  V.  wot  Sa,  G  64 
would  wuuld  8,  BuU,  B 
would'st  wnnldst  G  54 
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wound  woniul  vultms  S,  wnund,  Bor 
WAAnd  [perhapt  here  to  be  read 
(waund)J  O  16,  wottnde  wunnd'es  in 
Spenser  G  137 

wox  woks  O  123 

iooxen  woks'en  erevieae  S 

wrangler  wraq-'lor  (riraq'lor)  Bull 

wrath  wrath  (rtrat]i)  G  99 

wrathful  wrath-fill  frtrath-M)  G  103 

wreak  wreek  (ruTeek)  Sa 

«c^m/ wrest  (r««st)  Sa 

wreetle  wrest*'!  {rwee^^l)  Bull 

wretch  wretsh  (rti^etsh)  Bull,  G  146, 
wretched  wretsh'ed  (rw^etsh-ed)  G  117 

wrinkle  wrtqk**l  (rwiqk''l)  Sa 

write  wrait  (rtreit),  wrtt  (nrit)  serihc" 
ham,  wroot  (nwot)  imperfeetum  eom^ 
mune,  wraat  (rtcaat)  Bor,  91  Haay 
writ-n  (rwtt'ii)  eeripei  G  49,  written 
wrnt-'n  (rwiit-'n)  Bull  euprd  p.  114, 
ioritin  C  2 

wrong  wroq  (niw)q)  G  95,  trron^^  wraqd 
(rtwiqd)  Bor  G  122 

wroth  wroth  (rtroth)  Bull,  wrooth 
(rtrooth)  G  123 

wrought  wroouH%  (r«H)UH*t  ?)  wrowht 
fitrowht)  BilU,  WToouHt  wrowht 
m^HxniHt  ru>owht)  BuU,  wrooukfat 
(rt(K>oukht)  G  48 

Wymondham  Wimimd'iim  media  eyt- 
laba  produeitur  [eee  Trumpingtoni 
G134 

Y. 

yard  jard  Sa,  jard  virga  out  area,  S, 

jeerd  G  70 
yark  behind  jark  beHthd'  posterioribus 

pedibus  ineuterCf  et  proprii  equorum  8 
yam  jaar'n  Bull,  jarn  G  10 
yarrow  jar'ou  millifolium  S 
yate  jaat  quod  nunc  ^gate'  gaat  dicimus 

et  aeribimue  8 


ya%DH  jaun  P  Sa 

Yaxley  Jaks'lei  nomenproprium  S 

ye  m  Bull,  G  20,  44,  n  G  141 

yea  jee  Sa  35 

year  mr  Sa,  Bull,  B,  jeer-G  70 

yeaet  mat  {meant  for  jeest  f)  eerviaiee 

apuma  quod  alii  bann  voeani  8 
yeldteXdfSa, 
yell  jd  Sa 
yellow  ^el'on  Sa,  S 
yeoman  jem*an  ?  S,  junnaii  Bull 
yea  iis  alU  aonant  jes  S,  Jis  G  10 
yeaterday  jes'terdai  S,  jisterdai  G  77 
yet  Jit,  alii  aonant  let  8  G  102 
yew  yy  tasna  arbor  8 
yM/</ jiild  f  Sa,  Jiild  8,  Bull,  G  22, 86, 
jeld  eoneeaait  S,  yielded  iild*ed  G 110, 
jiild*edGll7,MAfeifGl3 
yoci;  jod  G  106,  aee  Went 
yoke  jook  G  10,  48,  iook  C  II 
yolk  took,  jugum  S,  jelk  viiellum  G  10 
yonder  jou'der  jen*der  8,  jou'der  H 
York  Jork  Sa 

you  JOVL  voa  8,  juu  H,  Bull,  Jou  ma. 
obaerva  jou  m^  aeribi  aoUre,  et  ab 
aliquibua  prommeiari  at  a  pleriaque 
inu,  tamen  quia  hoe  nondum  ubique 
obtinuitpauliaper  in  medio  reUnquetur 
G  46,  juu  non  iu  G,  j^r,  juu  G  45, 
jou  G  44,  JOU  Mopa  ja  G  18,  yow  C 
6,  t0t«  yoM  G  10 
young  juq,  Sa,  8,  Bull,  B,  G  24, 112 
your  jnur,  Bull,  juur  G  21,  95,  youra 

juurs  G  45,  yowra  G  6 
yunker  juqk*er  adoleacena  gentroawr  8 
youth  juuth  ?  Sa,  juth  Bull,  jyyth  G 
13,  46,  JUuth  B,  youtha  jjyths  G  40 
Mo^  seel  G  13,  106 
ud  xed  litera  s,  8 
todkak  zo-diak  P  G  20 
Zouch  Zoutsh  G  42 


Extracts  from  Richard  Mvi.cabter'8  Elbmbktarib,  1582. 

GiU  says  in  the  preface  to  his  Logo/mmiay  ^'Occurrere  qiudem 
huic  'Vitio  [cacographisB]  viii  boni  et  literati,  sed  inito  conata; 
ex  equestri  ordine  Thomas  Smithim ;  cni  volumen  bene  magnum  op- 
posuit  Eich,  Mulcasterua :  qni  post  magnam  tempoiis  et  bonte  chartae 
perditionem,  omnia  Consuetudini  tanqnam  tyranno  permittenda 
censet."  Mulcaster's  object  in  short  was  to  teach,  not  the  spelling 
of  sounds,  but  what  he  considered  the  neatest  style  of  spelling  as 
derived  from  custom,  in  order  to  avoid  the  great  confusion  which 
then  prevailed.  He  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  largely  influencing 
subsequent  authorities.  In  Ben  Jonson's  QramvMTy  the  Chapters 
on  orthography  are  little  more  than  abridgements  of  Mulcaster's. 
Sometimes  the  same  examples  are  used,  and  the  very  faults  of 
description  are  followed.    It  would  have  been  difficult  to  make 
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anything  ont  of  Mnlcaster  without  the  help  of  contemporary  ortho- 
epists,  and  it  appeared  njseless  to  quote  him  as  an  authority  in  Chap. 
III.  But  an  account  of  the  xvi  th  century  pronunciation  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  notice  of  his  book,  and  the  value  of  his 
remarks  has  been  insisted  on  by  Messrs.  Nojes  and  Peirce  (infr^ 
p.  917,  note).  A  few  extracts  are  therefore  given,  with  bracketted 
jremarks.  Chronologically,  Mulcaster's  book  should  have  been 
noticed  before  Gill's,  p.  845.  But  as  he  was  a  pure  orthographer 
who  only  incidentidly  and  obscurely  noticed  orthoepy,  these 
extracts  rightly  form  a  postscript  to  the  preceding  vocabulary. 
The  title  of  the  book,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Grenville  collec- 
tion at  the  British  Museum,  is : — 

The  first  part  of  the  elementarie  which  entreateth 
chefelie  of  the  right  writing  of  our  English  tung,  set 
furth  by  Bichard  Mvlcaster.  Imprinted  at  London 
by  Thomas  Yautroullier  dwelling  in  the  blak-Mers 
by  Lud-gate,  1682. 

In  Herbert's  Ames,  2,  1073,  it  is  said  that  no  other  part  was  ever 
published.  In  the  following  account,  all  is  Mulcaster's  except  the 
passages  inclosed  in  brackets,  and  the  headings.  The  numbers  at 
•the  end  of  each  quotation  refer  to  the  page  of  Mulcaster's  book. 


The  Vowels  Generally. 

The  Yowells  generallie  sound  either 
long  as,  comparing,  reuenged,  enditing, 
enclosure,  presuming:  or  short  as,  ran- 
s&king,  reu^lling,  penitent,  omnipdtent^ 
/ortHnat :  [here  ike  example  revenged, 
which  haa  certainly  a  snort  vowel, 
shews  that  by  length  and  hrevity, 
Hnlcaster  meant  presence  and  absence 
of  stress,  which  applies  to  every  case ;] 
either  sharp,  as  m&te,  m^te,  ripe,  h6pe, 
dtike.  or  nat  as :  mkt,  met,  rip,  hdp, 
diik.  [Here  he  only  means  long  or 
short,  and  does  not  necessarily,  or  in- 
deed always,  imply  a  difference  of 
quality,  as  will  appear  under  E.  Oo- 
casioniQly,  however,  he  certainly  does 
denote  a  difference  of  quality  hy  these 
accents,  as  will  be  seen  under  0.  In 
bis  "general  table'*  of  spelling,  these 
flccento  seem  fireouently  used  to  differ- 
entiate words,  wnich  only  differed  in 
their  consonants,  and  it  is  impossible 
from  his  use  of  them  to  determine  the 
sounds  he  perhaps  meant  to  express. 
Thus  in  his  chapter  on  Distinction,  he 
says :  '*  That  the  sharp  and  flat  accents 
ar  oneUe  to  be  set  vpon  the  last  syllab, 
where  the  sharp  hath  manie  causes  to 
present  it  self:  the  flat  onlie  vpon  som 
rare  difference,  as  refuse,  refuse,  presknt, 
jpresent^  record^  record,  differ,  differ. 


seuir,  seuire*''  161. — ^Where  the  grave 
accent  seems  to  mark  absence  of  stress, 
the  (quality  of  the  vowel  changing  or  not.] 
Which  diuersitie  in  sound,  where  occa- 
sion doth  remiire  it,  is  noted  with  the 
distinctions  of  time  [meaning  sitress  in 
reality,  which  he  inoicates  by  *  ",  be- 
cause in  English  versification  imitating 
the  classical,  quantity  was  replaced  bv 
stressl  and  tune  [meaning  length,  whicn 
he  inoicates  by  accent  marks,  and  hence 
confuses  with  tune],  tho  generallie  it 
nede  not,  considering  our  daielie  cus- 
tom, which  is  both  our  best,  and  our 
commonest  gfde  in  such  cases,  is  our 
ordinarie  leader  [and  hence  unfortu- 
nately he  says  as  little  as  possible 
about  it]. — 110. 

Proportion. 

I  call  that  proportion,  when  a  num- 
ber of  words  of  like  sound  ar  writen 
with  like  letters,  or  if  the  like  sound 
haue  not  the  like  letters,  the  cause  why 
is  shewed,  as  in  hear,  fear,  dear,  gear, 
wear  [where  the  last  word,  which  was 
certainlv  (weer),  should  determine  the 
value  of  ea  in  the  others  to  have  been 
(ee)  in  Mulcaster's  pronunciation, 
though,  as  others  said  (Hiir,  fiir,  diir) 
even  in  his  day,  this  may  be  too  hasty 
a  conclusion]. — 124. 
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A  Beadei  this  genenll  note  for  the 
time  and  tone,  hath  no  particnlar  thing 
worth  the  ohsernation  in  this  place,  as 
a  letter,  hut  it  hath  afterward  in  pro- 
portion, as  a  syllah.  All  the  other 
Towells  hane  manie  pretie  notes.  [This 
might  mean  that  a  uways  preserved  its 
sound,  and  the  other  Yowels  did  not. 
It  is  possihle  that  the  ''pretie  notes" 
only  refer  to  his  obserrationB  on  them, 
ana  not  to  diyersit]^  of  sound.]— 111. 

Achey  braehe^  with  the  ouui^fing  e^ 
for  without  the  e,  t,  goeth  before  ch. 
as  patehy  amUeh^  catchy  tmateh,  watch. 
The  strong  ch.  is  mere  foren,  and 
therefor  endeth  no  word  with  ts,  but 
is  turned  into  k,  as  atomak^  monark. 

SThis  context  makes  a  long  and  cht= 
tsh)  in  atfA^=(aatsh).      Yet  in  his 
general  table  p.  170,  he  spells  both 
ache  and  ake.    See  the  illustrations  of 
ache  in  Shakspere,  infr&  {  8.] — 127. 

AI,  EI. 

Ai,  is  the  mans  dipthong,  and 
soundeth  full :  ei,  the  womans,  and 
soundeth  finish  [  =  rather  fine]  in  the 
same  both  sense,  and  yse ;  a  woman  it 
deintUy  and  feinieth  eoon^  ths  man 
famteth  not  hyeauee  he  it  nothing 
daintie,  [Whether  any  really  phonetic 
difference  was  meant,  and  if  so  of  what 
kind,  is  problematical.  Smith  had 
said  the  same  thing,  supr^  p.  120,  but 
with  Smith  the  word  diphthong  had  a 
phonetic  meaning,  with  Mulcaster  it 
was  simply  a  chgraph,  and  he  may 
hare  at  most  alluded  to  such  differ- 
ences as  (ffis,  ee)  or  (ee,  ee).  Compare 
the  following  paragraph.] — 119. 

No  English  word  ettdeth  in  a,  but 
in  aie,  as  decaiet  attaie^  which  writing 
ofitf  sound  our  vse  hath  won.  [Does 
this  coniuse  or  distinguish  the  sounds 
of  0,  ai  P  It  might  do  both.  It  ought 
to  distinguish,  &cause  the  writing  of 
ai  being  different  from  the  writing  of 
0,  the  mention  of  its  sound  should 
imply  that  that  soond  was  also  dif- 
ferent. But  we  cannot  tell.  See  what 
follows.]— 126. 

Oaie,  grate,  traie»  And  maidy  taid, 
guaiff  English  for  coify  guail,  tail^  raily 
maiiy  onelesse  it  were  better  to  write 
these  with  the  qualihring,  e,  guaUy  fale, 
rale,  male.  [If  any  pnonetic  consistency 
were  predicable  of  an  orthographical 
reformer, — which,  however,  we  are  not 
justified  in  assuming, — tj^iw  ought  to  in- 


A  aunilantj  d  prooooncution 
between  at  and  a.  To  the  same  oon- 
dusion  tend :]  Howb^t  both  the  ter- 
minations  be  in  yse  to  diueiee  ends. 
Gain^  patn,  if  not,  Pm^  gane,  remane^ 
tttd  such  as  these  tenninations,  be  ako 
vsedto  dinerse  ends,  [these  ''diTeree 
ends  "  beinff ;  of  course  not  to  indicate 
diversity  or  sound,  but  diversity  of 
sense  ;  it  would  be  quite  enough  for 
Mulcaster  to  feel  that  the  Towel  was 
kmg,  and  that  a  final «,  and  not  an  in- 
serted t,  was  the  ''moper"  w»y  of 
marking  length.]  . . .  Jiitr,  pair,  air,  if 
not  Fare,  pare,  are,  both  terminations 
also  be  vaed  to  dinerse  ends.  JFrnH, 
ttrait,  if  not  IFate,  ttrate.  Straight  or 
ttreight,  bycause  at  and  eij  do  enter- 
change  vies.  Aim,  or  atne,  hmmi. 
jPiuini,  rettraini,faitU,  or  feint,  quaint, 
or  qtteint . . .  .Site,  eight,  deight,  height^ 
weight,  feildy  jfeild,  theild,  the  kinred 
between  ei,  and  ai,  makeih  ti,  not 
•nie  where  so  oidinarie,  as  in  these 
terminations.  [If  we  were  ineom- 
siderate  enough  to  suppose  that  Mul- 
caster had  any  thouffht  of  represenfcbir 
the  different  8oun£,  as  distin^uiaheS 
from  the  length,  of  rowds,  afi  then 
cases,  would  be  explicable  by  aasuming 
ai  =  A  =  (eeV  and  a  long  =  («e). 
But  this  would  be  somewhat  oppoeed 
to  other  parts  of  Mulcaster,  and  to 
the  writings  of  contemporaries,  and  is 
founded  u^n  the  groundless  aasumptMNi 
just  mentioned.  As  to  the  similazity 
of  ai,  a,  see  supdt  p.  867,  col.  2,  ana 
Mr.  White's  account  of  Eiiabethan 
pronunciation,  inCHL} — 136-7. 

£. 

Whensoever  B,  is  the  last  letter,  and 
soundeth,  it  soundeth  sharp,  as  m!i,  t^ 
w4,  agri,  sauing  in  the,  the  article,  ye 
the  pronown,  and  in  Latin  words,  or  of 
a  Latin  form,  when  theie  be  vsed  Eng- 
lish like,  as  eertiorare,  quandare,  where 
e,  soundeth  full  and  brode  after  the 
originall  Latin.  [Here,  as  we  know 
that  the  sounds  were  (mii,  sii,  wiiy 
agrii*,  dhe),  though  (je)  is  not  so  cer- 
tain from  otiier  sources,  we  might  sop- 
C6  s  ^ii),  ft  =  (e).  Ben  Jonaon, 
ever,  in  abstracting  and  adapting 
this  passage,  distinctir  makes  the  smmd 
j^),  savinff  (Gram.  cnap.  iii.},  **  When 
it  is  tne  last  letter,  and  soundeth,  the 
sound  is  sharp,  as  in  the  I^eneh  t.  Ex- 
ample in  m^.  t^,  agrS,  yi,  thi.  in  alL 
saving  the  article  thL**  Obso^e  thai 
gi  is  now  (rii)  and  not  (je).    OlMrvt 
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abo  that  pumdary  is  referred  to  a 
Latin  origin,  quam  dare^  as  if  they 
were  the  fint  words  of  a  writ.]  When* 
Boeaer  e,  is  the  last,  and  aonndeth  not, 
it  eitiier  ^nalifieth  eom  letter  going 
before,  or  it  is  mere  silent,  and  yet  in 
neitiiier  kinde  encreaseth  it  the  number 
of  syllabs.  I  call  that  E,  qnalifying, 
whose  absence  or  presence,  somtime 
altereth  the  Towell,  somtime  the  con- 
sonant goine  next  before  it.  It  alteretii 
the  sonnd  flength]  of  all  the  Towells, 
eaen  qnite  thorougii  one  or  mo  conso- 
nants, as  m6de,  st^me,  6che,  kSnde, 
stripe,  6re,  ctke,  tdste  sound  sharp 
with  the  qnalifyiog  E  in  their  end: 
wheras,  mad,  stdm,  ^h,  frind,  strip^  or 
our,  tost,  eontraet  of  tossed,  sound  flat 
without  the  same  E.  [Now  as  we 
know  that  ateam^  each,  were  (steem, 
eech),  it  follows  that  S  represented 
either  (ii)  or  (ee),  that  is,  that  the 
aente  accent  only  represented  length, 
independently  of  alteration  in  qnaUly  of 
tone ;  there  was  snch  an  alteration  in 
eiare,  eur,  certainly,  and  in  itripCf  strips 
acomding  to  the  current  pronunciation; 
but  there  was  or  was  not  in  «^,  st^me, 
compared  with  stim,  and  hence  we 
haTe  no  reason  to  infer  that  there  was 
any  in  mddef  mdd,  6re,  M".  Ben  Jonson 
alters  the  passage  thus :  **  Where  it  [El 
endeth,  and  soundeth  obscure,  ana 
fiuntiy,  it  serves  as  an  accent,  to  pro- 
dnoe  the  V<noeU  preceding:  as  in  mdde, 
tt^me,  stripe,  6rt,  ekre,  which  else 
would  sound,  mdd.  etim,  atrip.  6r,  eur,'* 
It  is  tolerably  clear  that  by  using 
** produce"  in  place  of  Mulcaster's 
^<  alter  the  sound,"  he  intended  to 
avoid  the  difficulty  of  considering  at^me 
s  steam  as  (stiim),  tmless,  indeed,  he 
meant  it  to  be  a  contraction  for  eataam. 
He  omits  the  example  each  Ant  a  simi- 
lar reason.] — 111. 

iWf  ,  deaert,  the  moat  of  these  sorts 
be  bissyllabs  or  aboue:  besides  that, 
a,  dealeth  verie  much  before  the  r, 
[meaning  probably  that  ar  was  often 
aounded  (ar)1.  By  deaarue,  preaarm, 
^onaarugj  it  should  appear  that  either 
we  strain  the  Latin  s  to  our  sound,  or 
that  theie  had  som  sound  of  the  e,  ex- 

?ressed  by  s,  as  well  as  we,  [did  he  say 
konierv*)  ?]  —132. 

I. 

I,  in  the  same  proportion  [msptk  p. 
911]  soundeth  now  sharp,  as  ffiwa^ 
thrhiey  aliuaj  vviuay  titla^  btbU,  now 
^luik,  as  ghi$y  Hua^  aiua^  title,  bible. 


which  sounds  ar  to  be  distinguished  by 
accent,  if  acquaintance  will  not  seme 
in  much  reading.  [As  Ben  Jonson 
uses  the  same  words  and  notation,  and 
we  know  that  he  must  have  distin- 
guished his  /,  I,  as  (ei,  t)  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposinf  that  Mulcaster's  i 
was  anything  Dut  ^i^  or  (ei).  But  at 
the  same  time  there  is  nothing  to  mili-. 
tato  against  the  contemporary  Bullo- 
kar's  (tf).  And  Mulcaster's  pronunci« 
ation  of  otf  as  (uu),  wfrk  p.  9 14,  which 
is  about  the  only  certain  result  that 
can  be  elicited  from  his  book,  renders 
the  («)  probable.][— 115. 

I,  besides  the  time  and  tune  thereof 
noted  before,  hath  a  form  somtime 
vowellish,  somtime  consonantish.  In 
the  voweUish  sound  either  it  endeth  a 
former  syllah  or  the  verie  last.  When 
it  endeth  the  last,  and  is  it  self  the  last 
letter,  if  it  sound  gentlie,  it  is  qualified 
by  the  e,  as  manias  merie,  taria,  earia, 
where  the  verie  pen,  will  rather  end  in 
e,  than  in  the  naked  i.  If  it  sound 
sharp  and  loud,  it  is  to  be  written  y, 
having  no^  e,  after  it,  as  neding  no  quah- 
fication,  deny,  ery,  defy,  [This  at  any 
rate  goes  against  Gill's  use  of  final  (ei), 
supra  p.  281,  which,  however,  he  only 
attributes  to  *'numeru8  poeticus,"  Log, 
.  130,  in  his  Chap.  25,  quoted  at 
ength,  inir&iS.]—!!^ 

If  it  [I]  end  the  last  syUah,  witii 
one  or  mo  consonants  after  it,  it  is 
shrill  [long]  when  the  oualilying  e, 
foUoweth,  and  if  it  be  shrill  [longj  the 
qmdifying  e,  must  follow,  as,  rapine, 
vnwiaa,  minde,  kinde,  fiate  [foist  PJ.  If 
it  be  flat  and  quik,  the  qualifying  e, 
must  not  follow,  as,  axmnin,  behind, 
miat,  JIat,  [Observe  (bcHmd*}  with  a 
short  vowel,  and  hence  certainly  not 
(beneind'^  .}--l  14. 

The  qmk  i,  and  the  gentie  passant  e, 
ar  so  near  of  kin,  as  theie  enterchange 
places  with  pardon,  as  in  deaeryed,  or 
de9ery%d,Jindeth,  oxjfndith,  hir,  or  her, 
the  error  is  no  heresie. — 115. 

If  it  ri]  light  somwhat  quiklie  vpon 
the  s,  then  the  s  is  single,  as  promia 
tratia,  amia,  admrtia,  anfranehia,  ete. 
[This  seems  to  estaUuih  (advert*^  en- 
fran-chw)  as  the  common  pronunci- 
ation.]—183. 

0. 

0  is  a  letter  of  as  great  vncertaintie 
in  our  tung,  as  e,  is  of  direction  both 
alone  in  vowell,  and  combined  in  diph- 
thong.  The  cause  is,  for  that  in  vowell 
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it  soviideth  as  much  ^pon  the  n,  which 
is  hb  codn,  as  upon  the  6,  which  is  his 
natarall,  as  in  cosen,  dUm^  mother, 
which  o,  is  still  natniallie  shor^  and, 
hdten^  frisen^  mother,  which  o,  is  na- 
turalUe  long.  In  the  diphthong  it 
sonndeth  more  vpon  the,  u,  then  vpon 
the,  0,  as  in  foundf  toound,  eow,  sow, 
bow,  how,  now,  and  b6w,  t6w,  wriught, 
6ufht,  mSw,  tr&ugh.  Notwithstanding 
this  varietie,  yet  onr  costom  is  so  ac- 
quainted with  the  Tse  thereof^  as  itwii- 
be  more  difficnltie  to  alter  a  known 
conAision,  then  profitable  to  bring  in 
an  ynknown  reformation,  in  such  an 
argament,  where  acquaintance  makes 
inrtice,  and  vae  doth  no  man  wrong. 
And  yet  where  difference  bj  note  shall 
seem  to  be  necossarie  the  titles  of  pro^ 
portion  and  digtinetioD.  will  not  omit 
the  help.  In  the  mean  time  thus  much 
is  to  be  noted  of  o :  besides  his  time 
long  and  short,  besides  his  tone  with  or 
without  the  qnalifyine  e,  sharp  or  flat, 
that  when  it  is  the  lastletter  in  the  word, 
it  sonndeth  sharp  and  loud,  as  agd,  t6, 
t6,  n6.  saue  in  ^d  the  preposition,  two 
the  numerall,  dd  the  verb  :   his  com- 

founds  as.  vndd,  his  deriuatiues  as  dding, 
n  the  midle  syllabs,  for  tune,  it  is 
sharp,  as  here,  or  flat  if  a  consonant 
end  the  syllab  after  o.  For  time  the 
polysyllab  will  bewraie  it  self  in  our 
oailie  pronouncing  :  considering  tho 
children  and  learners  be  ignorant,  yet 
he  is  a  verie  simple  teacher,  that  know- 
eth  not  the  tuning  of  our  ordinarie 
words,  yea  tho  theie  be  enfranchised,  as 
ignorant,  impudent,  impotent,  0  ra- 
rieth  the  sound  in  the  same  proportion, 
naie  oftimes  in  the  same  letters,  as  loue, 
ffUuej  diue,  shoue,  remdue,  and  l&ue, 
gr&m,  ahrSue,  ndue.  This  duble  sound 
of  0,  in  the  yowell  is  Latinish,  where 
o,  and  u,  be  great  oosens,  as  in  voltue, 
voUie,  eolo.  And  vuUua,  vuUia,  oceulo : 
in  the  diphthong  it  is  Grekish,  for  theie 
sound  tiaeir  ov,  still  ypon  the  u,  tho  it 
be  contract  of  oo,  or  o  t  [there  is  some 
misprint  in  theie  oo,  o  8  which  is  imi- 
tated herel,  wherein  as  their  president 
fprecedenV  is  onr  warrant  against  ob- 
leetion  in  these,  so  must  acquaintance 
be  the  mean  to  discern  the  duble  force 
of  this  letter,  where  we  finde  it,  and  he 
that  will  learn  our  tung,  must  learn 
the  writing  of  it  to,  being  no  more 
strange  then  other  tnngs  be  euen  in  the 
writing.  [It  would  seem  by  the  general 
tenor  of  these  remarks,  that  the  two 
sounds  of  0  were  (oo,  u),  and  even  that 


the  diphthong  ok,  in  those  words  where 
it  LB  said  to  *<  sound  more  np|on,  the,  u 
then  ypon  the,  o,"  had,  as  with  Bullo- 
kar  and  PaJsgraye,  the  sound  of  (uu). 
It  is  in  fkct  difficult  to  conoeiye  that 
Hulcaster  pronounced  otherwise.  And 
this  sounding  of  ov  as  (uu),  leads,  as 
before  mentioned,  p,  913,  to  the  sus- 
picion of  sounding  ilong  as  (ti).] — 115. 

0,  in  the  end  is  said  to  sound  lowd, 
as  ffo,  §hro  [shrew  Pl,yro,  sauin^  to,  do, 
twd,  etc. ...    0  before,  1,  sounding  like 
a  dipthong  causeth  the  11,  be  dnbbled, 
as  trell.    And  if  a  consonant  follow,  1, 
o,  oommonlie  hath  the  same  force,  tiio 
the  1,  be  but  single,  told,  cold,  bold^ 
eolt,  dolif  eolf,  rolf,  holt,  holm,  eeold, 
diseolue.    [The  last  example  is  pecu- 
liar.]   0,  befoie  m,  in  the  b^imune, 
or  midle  of  a  word,  leading  the  syl- 
labs sonndeth  flat  ypon  the  o,  as  om- 
nipotent,  commend,  but  in  the  »id  it 
sonndeth  still  ypon,  the  u,  as  eom,  mm, 
dom,  [hence  the  first  is  ^o),  the  second 
(u)l  and  therfor  in  their  deriuatiues, 
and  compounds  as  wehom,  tnthleeom, 
neweom,  eumberwrn,  kingdom.    With  e, 
after  the    m,    as  home,  mome,    rome 
[roamP],  and  yet  whom^  from,  hane 
no,  e,  by  prerogatiue  of  yse,  tho  theie 
haue  it  in  sound  and  seming  [that  is 
are   called    (Hoom  froom),    which   as 
strange,  especially  as  regards  ^/tchn.]  • . . 
Or  is  a  termination  of  som  truble,  when 
a  consonant  followeth,  bycaose  it  soond- 
eth  so  much  ypon  the  u,  as  toorm,/onR, 
[(furm)  P]   eword,  word,   and  yet  the 
oualilying  e,  after  wU  bewraie  an  o,  as 
the  absence  thereof  will  bewraie  an  u, 
itorme,  o,  toorm,  u,  hrde  o,  hord,  u. — 
184. 

Good,  ttood,  food.  Hoof,  roof  Look, 
took,  book,  hook.  School,  tooL  Oroom^ 
bloom.  Jkoop,  cocp.  If  custom  had 
not  won  this,  why  not  ou  ?  Bycaose  of 
the  sound  which  these  diphthongs  hane 
somtimes  ypon  the  o,  sometimT  ypon 
the,  u.  I  will  note  the  o,  sounding  ypon 
himself,  with  the  streight  accent,  oy- 
cause  that  o,  leadeth  the  lesse  number. 
B6w,  kndw,  e&w,  and  Bow,  sow,  edw, 
mow.  [That  is  (bun,  sun,  kuu,  muu), 
but  there  seem  to  be  some  misprints  in 
what  follows,  compare  the  wr6nght, 
ought,  m6w,  trdugh,  giyen  aboye.] 
Outch,  crouteh,  tlowteh.  Xowde,  lowdle. 
Souf,  akmf  Oouge,  bouge.  Oomgh^ 
du^ht,  owght,  of  6w,  with,  w,  from  tiie 
pnmitiue.  Fought^  nought,  eoMfM 
wrought,  aought.  again,  Bought, 
moughtj  doughL   Hough,  rough,  etei^k. 
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0nouffh,  Sof^  eomit  9k<ml.  Why  not 
as  well  as  mih  oo  P  J^Mitn,  liroum^ 
hum.  Noun,  eroun,  doun,  d(nm.  Oum^ 
gr6%pn^  vpon  the  derinatiuei  Stoup^ 
hupf  droup,  coup.  Sound,  ground,  found. 
Our  commonUe  abreoationUke  as  otir, 
the  temimation  for  enfranchisments, 
as  auUmr,  proeuratowy  as,  ^  is  for  our 
010',  as  auier,  writer :  Bour,  lour^Jhur, 
fduTy  alone  vpon  the,  6,  Mourn,  ad^ 
ioum,  How»e,  lowse,  fnowee,  the  yerbes 
iuid  derinatiaes  ypon  the,  e,  as  House, 
Umte,  mouse,  the  nonns  ypon  the,  s, 
0u8,  onr  English  cadence  for  Latin 
words  in  oeusi  ^  notorious,  famous, 
populous,  riotous,  gorgeous,  being  as  it 
were  the  Tniting  of  me  chefe  leiters  in 
the  two  syllabs,  o,  and  n,  osus.  Clout, 
Umt,dout,  [These  instances  are  strong- 
ly confirmatme  of  the  dose  ou  having 
Men  (an)  to  Mnlcaster,  and  his  only 
knowing  the  open  ou  or  (oon).] — 136. 

01. 

Thirdlie,  oi,  the  diphthong  sounding 

rn  the  o,  for  diiferenoe  sake,  from 
other,  which  sonndeth  vpon  the  n, 
wold  be  written  with  a  y,  as  iog,  anoy, 
tog,  boy,  whereas  anoint,  appoint,  foU, 
and  snch  seme  to  have  an  n.  And  yet 
when,  i,  goeth  before  the  diphthong, 
tho  it  sound  upon  the  u,  it  were  better 
oy  then  oi,  as  iognt,  iogn,  which  theie 
shall  soon  perceiue,  when  theie  mark 
the  spede  of  their  pen :  likewise  if  oi 
with  i,  sound  upon  the  o,  it  nude  be 
noted  for  difference  from  the  other 
sound,  with  the  streight  accent,  as  boie, 
enioie.—ms. 

XT. 

V  besides  the  notes  of  his  form,  be- 
sides his  time  and  tune,  is  to  be  noted 
^80  not  to  end  anie  English  word, 
which  if  it  did  it  should  sound  sharp, 
as  nit,  trU,  vertit.    But  to  auoid  the 


nakednease  of  the  small  u,  in  the  end 
we  vse  to  write  those  terminations  with 
ew  the  diphtiiong,  as  new,  trew,  vertew, 
[Whethtf  this  implies  tiiat  u  was 
<»lled  (in),  or  that  ew  was  called  (yy) 
occasionally,  as  in  Smith  and  Pab- 
grave,  it  is  hard  to  say.  j — 116. 

-TJEE. 

I  call  that  a  bissyllab,  wherein  there 
be  two  seuerall  sounding  voweUs,  as 
Asur,  rasur,  masiir,  and  why  not  lasur  f 
[Are  these  words  azure,  rasure,  mea- 
sure,  leisure  P  If  so  the  orthography, 
or  the  conftision  of  a,  ea,  ei,  into  one 
sound,  is  very  remarkable.  Further  on 
he  writes :]  Natur,  statur,  Measur, 
treasur,  [Probably  this  settles  the 
question  of  measure;  but  the  spelling 
would  indicate  that  the  final  -ture, 
-sure,  were  (-tur,  -sur,)  which  would 
have  immediately  generated  the  xvii  th 
century  (-tar,  -sar),  and  not  Gill's 
(-tyyr,  -syyr).  Probably  both  were  in 
use  at  that  time.]  -1 37.  This  shortneese 
or  length  of  time  in  the  deriuatiues  ib 
a  great  leader,  where  to  write  or  not 
to  write  the  qualiPpng,  e,  in  the  end  of 
simple  words,  f^or  who  will  write, 
natur,  perJU,  measur,  treasur,  with  an, 
e,  in  the  end  knowing  their  deriuatiues 
to  be  short,  nat&rall,  perfltlie,  mea- 
sured, treas&rer  P  .  .  . .  And  again, 
fortun  profit,  comfort,  must  haue  no,  e, 
hjc&UBe  fortunate,  profiting,  eomfMer^ 
haue  the  last  saue  one  short.  Tit  will 
be  seen  in  Chapter  IZ.  §  2,  in  Hodges' s 
list  of  like  ana  unlike  words,  after  the 
vocabulary,  that  the  pronunciation  (-ter) 
or  (-tar)  prevailed  at  least  as  early  as 
1643.  See  also  the  remarks  in  Mr. 
White's  Elizabethan  Pronunciation, 
infr&.  The  examples  fortlSin,  fortu- 
nate, point  to  the  early  origin  of  the 
modiem  vulgarism  (fiuLt'n,  fXlt'utt.)] — 
150. 
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XVI  TH    CXNTVRT. 

As  these  pages  were  passing  throngh  the  press,  I  met  with 
an  8yo.  black-letter  book,  without  date  or  place,  the  date  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  1602  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue, 
press-mark  828,  f.  7,  entitled : 

''Certaine  grammar  questions  for  the  exercise  of  yonng 
Schollers  in  the  learning  of  the  Accidence.'' 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  diphthongs,  occur  the  following  remarks 
which  clearly  point  out  m  as  (ee),  and  distinguish  t  short  and  \  long 
as  haying  characteristically  different  sounds,  probably  (t  ei)  or  (oi) : — 
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^eaforefkdl  great 

09OT  iefoT  i  amtil  gzeefe 
ui  for «  hroade      guyde.^  \ 

The  following  curious  passage  shews  that  «^  was  by  error  oeca^ 
sionally  pronounced  (sh)  in  reading  Latin  words,  and  hence  had  most 
probably  the  same  unrecognized  English  sound  at  the  close  of  the 
XYi  th  century.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  book  is  of  unknown  dr.te, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  which  suggests  the  date  with  certainty. 
The  type  and  spelling  have  the  appearance  of  the  xvith  century, 
and  there  is  a  written  note  "happening  byforhond,"  appended  to 
AioeidmU  on  the  last  page  of  sig.  B^  which  is  apparently  of  that 
date,  but  there  are  other  words  on  the  next  page  in  a  much  later 
hand.  The  information  then  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth, 
but  it  seems  to  be  of  Shakspere's  time,  and  is  important  as  the 
(ddest  notice  of  such  a  usage. 

'*  Q.  Nowe  what  thinges  doe  yee  obserue  in  reading  i 

E.The«Wothinges.    \\'JrP&' 

Q.  Wherein  standeth  eleane  Bounding  i 

E.  In  giuing  to  eusry  letter  his  iust  and  full  sounde.  In  break* 
ing  or  diuiding  euery  worde  duely  into  his  seuerall  syllables,  so 
that  euery  syUable  may  bee  hearde  by  himselfe  and  none  drownd, 
nor  slubbered  by  ill  fauouredly.  In  the  right  pronouncing  of  H^ 
whiche  of  tb  is  commonly  sotmded  et  when  any  Towel  doeth  follow 
next  after  him  or  els  not.  And  finally  in  avoyding  aU  such  yioee- 
as  are  of  many  foolishly  vsed  by  euiU.  custome. 

Q.  What  Tices  be  those  i 

E.  Iotac%9mu8,    sounding  «  too  broade. 

2.  Zahdactsmus.    sounding  I  too  fulL 

8.  Isehnotes.    mincing  of  a  letter  as  feather  for  fjetthev. 

4.  IVaulisnnta,    stammering  or  stutting. 

5.  Plateiumus.    too  much  mouthing  of  letters. 

6.  Cheilostomia.    maffling  or  fumbling  wordes  in  the  mouth. 

7.  Abusing  of  letters,  as  v  for  /.  vat  for  fai.  s  for  «  as  mtwa- 
for  musa.  eh  for  ci,  as  faeho  for  fade  do$ham  for  doeeam  fidiehum 
foTfelieium  and  such  Uke. 

Q.  Wherein  standeth  due  pawsing  ? 

B.  In  right  obseruation  of  the  markes  and  piickea  befeve 
mencioned." 

Here  the  lotaeismus  may  be  considered  to  reprobate  the  pronunci- 
ation of  Latin  t  as  (ei).  The  Lambdaoismus  alludes  to  &e  intro- 
duction of  (u)  before  (1).  For  both  erroifl,  see  suprii  p.  744,  note  1. 
The  ieehnoka  (suprk  p.  90,  n.  1)  oi  feather  for  father ^  either  means 
the  actual  use  of  the  sound  (feedh'er)  for  (faadh'er),  in  which  case 
this  would  be  the  earliest  notice  of  tiie  pronunciati(»i  of  a  long  as 
(ee),  but  still  as  a  reprobated  vulgarism,  antedating  its  recognition 
by  nearly  a' century, — or  else  it  means  merely  thinning  a  from  (aa) 
to  ^8B8e),  which  was  no  doubt  sporadically  existent  at  this  early 
period.  The  enigmatical /»(2(20r  of  Salesbury  may,  as  we  haye  seen, 
also  refer  to  fatlm'  (suprii  p.  750,  n.  8),  and  both  may  indicate  an 
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'  anomalous  pronimciatioii  confined  to  that  single  word.  The  dhmng 
.of  letters  reminds  one  of  Hart,  supra  p.  794,  note  1.  It  is  obserrable 
that  the  use  of  (z)  for  (s),  in  musa^  is  reprobated,  although  pro- 
bably universal,  as  at  present,  and  is  placed  in  the  same  category 
with  (v)  for  (f ),  a  mere  provincialism,  and  (sh)  for  «-,  which  we 
here  meet  with  for  the  first  time,  and  notably  in  terms  of  reproba- 
tion, and  after  the  distinct  mention  of  the  "  right  pronounciug  of  U  " 
AS  ''of  vs  commonly  souaded  ^',"  meaning  (s»)  ''when  any  vowel 
doth  follow  next  after  him  or  els  not."  As  late  as  1673,  E.  Goote 
writes  in  his  EnglUh  Schoolmaster y  p.  31 :  "  Rob.  How  many  ways 
can  you  express  this  sound  m?  Joh.  Only  three;  «i,  oi,  and  sei 
or  xi,  which  is  09%.  Roh,  Now  have  you  erred  as  well  as  I ;  for  ti 
before  a  vowel  doth  commonly  sound  «»'."  So  that  (sh)  was  not 
even  then  acknowledged.  It  is  curious  that  there  is  no  reference  to 
the  use  of  (th)  for  t  and  d  final,  see  supdL,  p.  844,  under  D  and  T. 

• 

§  8.     On  the  Pronuneiatian  of  Shahpere. 

Our  sources  of  information  respecting  the  pronunciation  of  Shak- 
spere  are  twofold,  external  and  internal.  The  external  comprises 
those  writers  which  have  been  examined  in  Chap.  III.,  and  illus- 
trated in  the  preceding  sections  of  the  present  chapter.^   Of  these, 


^  The   first  pabliahed   attempt  to 
ffather  the  i|ronnnciation  of  Shakroere 
Irom  the  writings  of  preceding  ortnoe- 
piflts  is,  so  fiir  as  I  know,  an  article  in 
the  "  North  American  Review  *'  for 
April,  1864,  pp.  842-369,  jointiy  writ- 
ten hy  Messrs.  John  B.  Koyes  and 
Charles  S.  Peirce.  Unfortunately  these 
gentlemen  were  not  aoquainted  with 
Salesbnry,  whose  works  are  the  key  to 
all  the  others.  Had  they  known  this  or- 
thoepist,  the  researches  in  my  third  and 
eighth  chapters  mi^ht  have  been  unne- 
eessary.   Salesbiuy  s  WeLsh  Dictionary 
first  fell  under  my  notice  on  14  Feh. 
1859 ;  his  account  of  Welsh  pronunci- 
ation was  apparently  not  then  in  the 
British  Museum,  ana  seems  not  to  have 
been  acquired  till  some  years  afterwards, 
during  which  time  I  yainly  sought  a 
copy,  as  it  was  neoeasary  to  estahlish 
the  yalue  of  his  Welsh  transcriptions. 
I  had  finished  my  first  examination  of 
Saleshury,  Smith,  Hart,  BuUokar,  Gill, 
Butler,  Wallis,  Wilkins,  Price,  Miege, 
Jones,  Buchanan,  and  FranUin,  and 
sent  the  results  for  puhUcation  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  3rd  edition  of  my  Plea 
(snpr^  p.  631,  note)  in  1860,  hut  the 
printing  of  that  work  harinff  heen  in- 
terrupted by  the  outbreak  or  the  Oivil 
War  in  America,  thej  have  not  yet 
appeared.    My  attention  was  directed 


to  Messrs.  Noyee  and  Peiroe's  article 
in  March,  1865,  and  I  noted  all  the 
works  they  quoted,  some  of  which  I 
have  unfortunately  not  been  able  to 
see ;  and  others,  especially  R.  Mulcas- 
tor's  Elementarie,  1582  (suprik  p.  910), 
and  Edward  Cooto's  Schoole- Master, 
1624  (supr^  p.  47,  1.  19),  which  Mr. 
Koyes  considers  as  only  inferior  to  Gill 
and  Wallis,  I  haye  scarcely  found  of 
any  yalue.  When  I  re-commenced  my 
inyesti^ations  at  the  close  of  1866, 
since  wnich  time  I  haye  been  engaged 
u]^on  them  with  scarcely  any  mtor- 
mission,  I  determined  to  conduct  them 
independentiy  of  Messrs.  Noyes  and 
Peirce*s  labours,  with  the  intention  to 
compare  our  results.  It  will  be  found 
that  we  do  not  much  differ,  and  the 

Soints  of  difference  seem  to  be  chiefly 
ue  to  the  larger  field  here  ooycred 
(those  gentlemen  almost  confined  them- 
selyes  to  Elizabethan  times),  and  per- 
ha^  to  my  long  prerious  phonetio 
training.  The  following  are  the  old 
writers  cited  by  Messrs.  Noyes  and 
Peirce :— Palsgraye,  Giles  du  Gues,  Sir 
T.  Smith,  BuUokar,  "^sops  Fables  in 
true  Ortography,  with  Grammar  Noti, 
8yo.,  1685  "  (which  I  haye  not  seen), 
P.  Bales,  1590  (not  seen).  Gill,  Butler, 
B.  Jonson,  Wallis,  Baret,  Gataker, 
Coote,  Perciyal's  Spanish  Grammar, 
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however,  Palsgrave,  Salesbury,  Smithy  and  Hart,  wrote  before 
Shakspere's  birth  or  when  he  was  a  baby  (see  table  p.  50),  and 
although  Bullokar  published  his  book  when  Shakspere  was  sixteen, 
it  represents  a  much  more  archaic  form  of  language  than  Hart's, 
of  which  the  first  draft  (supril  p.  794,  note)  was  written  six  years 
before  Shakspere's  birth.  Grill,  who  was  bom  the  same  year  as 
Shakspere,  should  naturally  be  the  best  authority  for  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  time.  He  was  head  master  of  St.  Paul's  School 
during  the  last  eight  years  of  Shakspere's  Hfe,  and  he  published  the 
first  ^ition  of  his  book  only  three  years  after  Shakspere's  death. 
But  Gill  was  a  favourer  of  old  habits.  We  have  on  record  his 
contempt  of  the  modem  thinness  of  utterance  then  affected  by  the 
ladies  (pp.  90,  91)  and  his  objections  to  Hart's  propensities  in  that 
direction  (p.  1 22).  Gill  was  a  Lincolnshire  man,  of  East  Midland 
habits.  Shakspere  was  a  Staffordshire  man,  more  inclined  to  West 
Midland.  Hence,  although  Gill  no  doubt  represented  a  recognized 
pronunciation,  which  would  have  been  allowed  on  the  stage,  it  is 
possible  that  Shakspere's  individual  habits  may  have  tended  in  the 
direction  which  Gill  reprobated.  The  pronunciation  of  the  stage 
itself  in  the  time  of  the  Kembles  used  to  be  archaic,  and  our  tra^ 
gedians  (or  such  of  them  as  remain)  still  seem  to  affect  similar 
habitSw  But  it  is  possible  that  in  Shakspere's  time  a  different  cus- 
tom prevailed,  and  that  dramatic  authors  and  actors  rather  affected 
the  newest  habits  of  the  court.  Hence  the  necessity  for  proving 
the  indications  of  Gill  and  other  writers  by  an  examination  of  Shak- 
spere's own  usage,  so  far  as  it  can  be  determined  from  the  very 
unsatisfactory  condition  in  which  his  text  has  come  down  to  us. 

The  internal  sources  of  information  are  three  in  number,  punsy 
metre,  and  rhyme.^  The  first  is  peculiar  and  seems  to  offer  many 
advantages  in  determining  identity  of  sound,  accompanied  by  diver- 
sity  of  spelling,  but  is  not  really  of  so  much  use  as  might  have  been 
expected.  The  metre,  properly  examined,  determines  the  number 
of  syllables  in  a  word  and  the  place  of  the  accent,  and,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  the  most  trustworthy  source  of  information  which  we  pos- 
sess. The  rhyme,  after  our  experience  of  Spenser's  habits,  must 
be  of  very  doubtful  assistance.  At  most  we  can  compare  general 
habits  of  rhyming  with  the  general  rules  laid  down  by  contemporary 
orthoepists.    A  few  inferences  may  be  drawn  £rom  peculiarities  of 


1623  (not  seen),  GotflTave,  Nat  Strong 
(not  Been),  Wilkins,  Mulcaster,  Feiteau, 
1673  (not  seen),  Beranlt,  1698  (not 
seen),  De  la  Toucho,  1710  (not  seen), 
Taudon,  1745  (not  seen),  Bbarp  on 
English  Pronunciation,  1767,  ana  the 
following,  which  I  hare  not  examined, 
Nares,  1784,  Hexham  1660,  Pomey, 
1690,  Saxon  1787.  Messrs.  Noyes 
and  Peirce's  conclusions  will  be  inserted 
as  footnotes  to  the  subsection  headed 
**  Conjectured  Pronunciation  of  Shak- 
spere,^' immediately  before  the  speci- 


men at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

1  An  elaborate  attempt  to  detennine 
the  pronunciation  of  some  yowels  and 
consonants  by  means  of  rhymes,  pooflf 
and  misspellines,  was  made  by  Mr. 
Bichard  Grant  White  in  his  edition  of 
Shakspere,  vol.  12,  ed.  1861.  This 
did  not  come  under  my  notice^  tiiese 
pages  were  passing  through  M^preas. 
An  abstract  of  his  researclres,  witfi 
remarks,  will  be  found  below,  immedi- 
ately after  the  present  ezaminatioii  of 
ShaKspere's  rhymes. 
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spelling,  but  when  we  recoUect  that  Shakspere  did  not  revise  the 
text,  and,  if  he  had  done  so,  might  not  have  been  very  careful  in 
correcting  literals,  or  have  had  any  peculiar  notions  of  orthography 
to  enforce,  we  cannot  lay  much  store  by  this.  Nevertheless  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  read  through  the  whole  of  Shakspere  with  a 
view  to  his  puns  and  rhymes,  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
task,  I  also  noted  many  metrical  and  accentual  peculiarities.  The 
results  obtained  will  have  more  or  less  interest  to  Shaksperean 
students,  independently  of  their  phonetic  bearing. 

The  following  system  of  reference  has  been  adopted  in  which  I 
have  had  in  view  the  owners  of  any  modern  edition,  and  have  more 
especially  consulted  the  convenience  of  those  who  possess  Mac- 
millan's  Ghhe  edition,  of  which  the  text  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Cambridge  Shakspere,  edited  by  Messrs.  "W.  G.  Clark  and  "W. 
Aldis  Wright. 

Contracted  Names  of  the  Plays  and  Foems,  tcith  the  pages  on  whieh  they  com" 

menee  in  the  Globe  edition. 


AC,  Antonyand  Cleopatra,  p.  911.  MN, 

AW,  All's  Well   that  Ends  Well. 

p.  264  MV, 

AY,  As  You  like  it.     p.  206.  MW, 

C,  Coriolanus.    p.  664.  0th, 

CE,  Comedy  of  Errors,    p.  93.  P, 

Cy,  Cymbeline.    p.  944.  PP, 

H,  Hamlet,    p.  811  PT, 

H*,  Henry  IV.,  part  I.    p.  882.  R», 

2H*,  Henry  IV.,  part  II.    p.  409.  R^ 

H*,  Henry  V.    p.  439.  RJ, 

H»,  Henry  VI.,  part  I.    p.  469.  RL, 

2H«,  Henry  VI.,  part  II.     p.  496.  S, 

3H«,  Henry  VI.,  part  III.    p.  626.  T, 

H8,  Henry  VIII.    p.  692.  Tim, 

JC,  Julius  Csesar.    p.  764.  TA, 

KJ,  King  John.    p.  332.  TC, 

EX,  King  Lear.    d.  847.  TG, 

LO,  Lover's  Complaint,    p.  1060. 

LL,  Love's  Labour  Lost.    p.  136.  TN, 

M,  Macbeth,    p.  788.  TS, 

MA,  Much    Ado    about   Nothing.  VA, 

p.  111.  WT, 

MM,  Measure  for  Measure,    p.  67. 


Midsummer    Nighfs   Dream. 

p.  161. 
Merchant  of  Venice,    p.  181. 
Meny  Wires  of  Windsor,  p.  42, 
Othello,    p.  879. 
Pericles,    p.  977. 
Passionate  Pilgrim,    p.  1063. 
Phcenix  and  Turtle,    p.  1067. 
Richard  II.    p.  366. 
Richard  III.    p.  666. 
Romeo  and  Juliet    p.  721, 
Rape  of  Lucrece.     p.  1014. 
Sonnets,    p.  1031. 
Tempest,    p.  1. 
Timon  of  Athens,    p.  741. 
Titos  Andronicus.    p.  688. 
Troilus  and  Cressida.    p.  622. 
Two    Gentlemen   of   Verona. 

p.  21. 
Twelfth  Night,    p.  281. 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,    p.  229. 
Venus  and  Adonis,    p.  1003. 
Winter's  Tale.    p.  304. 


In  case  of  the  play9  the  first  figure  following  the  title  represents 
the  acty  the  second  the  sc&ne^  and  tiie  third  the  numher  of  the  speech. 
The  speeches  are  generally  not  numbered.  The  speeches  in  each 
scene  were,  I  believe,  first  numbered  by  me  in  phonetic  editions  of  T 
and  M  in  1849,  and  Mr.  Graik,  in  his  edition  of  JC,  numbered  the 
speeches  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  play,  thinking  that  he  was 
the  first  person  who  had  done  so.  There  may  be  some  doubt  in 
some  plays,  as  AC,  regarding  the  number  of  the  scenes,  and  in  a 
few  scenes  as  to  the  number  of  speeches,  but  those  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke's  Concordance  to  Shak- 
spere, where  the  reference  is  to  act  and  scene  only,  wiU  readily  ac- 
^owledge  the  great  conyenience  of  haying  only  to  count  the 
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speeches  to  find  the  passage  with  tolerable  oertainty,  instead  of 
having  to  read  through  a  whole  long  scene.  It  would  be  a  great 
boon  if  subsequent  publishers  of  Shaikflpere  would  adopt  this  {dan 
of  numbering  the  speeches,  which  would  give  a  means  of  reference 
independent  of  the  size  of  the  page,  and  serving  for  the  prose  por- 
tions as  well  as  for  the  verses.  In  the  specimens  at  the  close  of 
this  section  the  speeches  are  numbered  in  the  way  proposed,  the 
current  number  being  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  speaker.  Finding, 
however,  that  this  reference  is  not  always  nunute  or  convenient 
enough,  I  have  inserted  two  other  numbers  in  a  parenthesis,  the 
first  referring  to  the  page  (number  unaccented  denotmg  the  first,  and 
number  accented  the  second  column)  in  the  Globe  edition,  and  the 
second  poiuting  out  the  liue  of  the  previously  indicated  scene  in 
that  sditian.  When  the  scene  consists  whoUy  of  verse,  this  num- 
ber coincides  with  that  of  the  Hue  in  the  Cambridge  edition,  but 
when  any  prose  has  preceded,  as  the  number  of  words  in  a  line  in 
the  Globe  edition  is  less  than  that  in  the  Cambridge  edition,  the 
number  of  the  line  in  the  former  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  in 
the  latter.    Thus 

gilt  guilt  2H*  4,  5,  81  (432',  129) 

shews  that  the  pun,  giU  guiU^  is  found  in  the  second  part  of  Heniy 
lY,  act  4,  scene  5,  speech  31 ;  Globe  edition,  page  432,  column  3, 
verse  129  of  this  fifth  soene.  The  reference  is  always  to  the  first 
line  and  first  speech  in  which  the  several  words  which  form  the 
pun  and  rhyme  occur.  Consequently  the  reader  wiU  have  to  refer 
to  some  following  lines,  and  even  speeches,  occasionally,  to  find  the 
full  pim  or  rhyme.  The  order  of  the  words  in  the  rhyme  as  cited 
is  generally,  but  not  always,  that  in  which  they  occur  in  the 
original,  and  hence  the  reference  must  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  wther  word. 

The  Sonneti  axe  referred  to  by  the  number  of  the  sonnet  and 
verse,  with  the  page  or  column  in  the  Globe  edition,  so  that 

prove  love  S  117,  13  (1046') 

shews  that  the  rhyme  prove  lov$^  occurs  in  sonnet  117,  verse  13 ; 
Globe  edition,  page  1045,  column  2. 

For  the  other  poems,  YA,  BL,  LC,  and  FT,  the  annexed  num- 
bers give  the  verses  and  column  in  the  Globe  edition.  FF  givBB 
the  niunber  of  the  poem  and  verse  of  the  poem  as  in  the  Cambridge 
edition,  and  the  column  and  verse  in  the  Globe  edition. 

Ssakspbbb'b  Purs. 

The  word  puia  is  modem  and  is  not  used  in  Shakspere.  Th# 
following  terms  have  been  noted : 

Qnips  TG  4,  2,  1  (86',  12),    MW  1,      Crotchets,  MA  2,  8, 16  (US',  «). 

3,27  (46,46).    AT  6,  4.28  (227',      '    •   "' —       - 

79).    H*  1,  2, 11  (383',  61). 


JestB  MA  2,  8,  68  [xW,  206).     IX  ^ 
2,  178  (166,  373),  2,  1,  86  (141, 


Snatehes  MM  4,  2,  8  (83,  6).  206),  H«  6,  3»22  (406\  66). 

Double  meaning  MA  2,  8,  81  (120,  Conceits  LL  6,  2, 180  (164,  260).     H* 

267).  4,  1,  27  (486',  102). 

XqniTOcation  H  6, 1,  61  (841, 149).  QnilliitB  OOl  8, 1, 16  (892,  36). 
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These  jests  are  not  merely  pnns.^  They  include  catchings  np,  mis- 
understandings, intentional  or  ignorant,  false  pronunciations,  humor- 
ous allusions,  involuntary  associations  of  sound,  even  in  pathetic 
speeches,  coarse  dtmblw  &nt&ndre8,  and  jokes  upon  words  of  every 
imaginable  kind.  Many  of  these  defy  notation,  and  are  also  useless 
for  our  present  purpose.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  real  puns 
involve  no  difference  of  spelling,  and  were  therefore  not  worth 
citing.  But  so  inveterate  was  Shakspere's  habit  of  playing  upon 
words,  that  I  have  marked  specimens  in  every  play  except  AC, 
where  most  probably  I  have  overlooked  some  covert  instance. 

The  following,  although  they  present  a  slight  difference  of  spell- 
ing, convey  little  if  any  information. 


tide  tied  TO  2,  3,  3  (26',  42). 

foul  fowl  MW  6,  6,  1  (64',  12). 

dam  damn  GE  4,  3, 16  (104,  64).  MY 
8,  1,  10  (191',  23).  AY  3,  2,  9 
(215',  9).  In  the  last  instance  dam' 
ned=:dammed  or  wedged.  The  more 
Bolenm  instance  in  MY,  discounte- 
nances the  dam-ned  usually  preferred 
b]r  actresses  in  M  5,  1,  16  (806',  39). 
Gill's  (kondemn*)  is  probably  an 
oyersight. 

rink  cinoue  HA  2,  1,  22  (116,  82). 
This  also  is  in  fitvour  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  French  tn,  supr^  p.  827. 

holiday  hol)rday  KJ  3, 1,  10  (340',  82). 
Thifl  reminds  us  of  Salesbury's  con- 


fdsion  of  hohff  holly,  supril  p.  99, 
n.  3. 

gilt  guilt  2  H«  4,  6,  31  (432',  129). 
H»  2,  prol.  (443,  26).  This  agrees 
with  the  precedmg  vocabulary  p.  892, 
and  shews  the  u  was  not  pronounced 
in  ffuilt, 

Lacies  laces  2  H«  4,  2,  26  (616',  47). 
This  makes  the  pronunciation  of  final 
-es,  as  (-ts)  or  (-iz),  probable,  but  not 
certain.  Dick,  the  butcher,  speaks  it. 

presents  presence  2  H*  4,  7*  11  (619^, 
32V  This  cannot  be  relied  on  for 
inoicatiue  the  habitual  omission  of 
t  in  the  £rst  word ;  the  joke  is  one  of 
Jack  Cade's. 


The  following  shew  the  indistinctness  with  which  unaccented 
final  -al  -el,  -il,  or  -or,  -w,  -our  were  already  prononnced. 


sallet  salad  2  H<  4,  10, 1  (621',  11). 
-onucil  counsel  MW  1,  1,  61  (43, 120). 
c»rital  f  tpiuil  fl  3,  2,  23  (828, 108). 
mc<llnr  rae^ldier  AT  3,  2,  31  (216, 126). 

•"^n-.  4.  3,  91  (768,  307). 
dollar  ioioui  T  ?.  '    '  (7,  18),  MM  1, 

2,  24  r6b',  3<  ,  kJ  ;  2,  -    19  (869,  64). 

This  ravourite  pu»  dlb>>  iidicates  the 

shortness  of  the  first  o  itkdolour. 
choler  collar  RJ  1,  1,  2  (Tl2,  "),  H*  2, 

4,  123  (393,  866).    Ths  makes  o 

short  in  eholer. 
manner  manor  LL  1,  1,  69  (137,  208). 


I  i<P 


L' 


^'■T'  words:  the  ex- 
r»rcss{*>ri  ban  ior  vft  been  satisfactorily 
t  ::p'''ir<  '1 :  S*'T-^niu«  «vauld  explain  it 
by  the  IcelantLo  funalegr  fhyolous, 
Todd  by  fun,  Nares  by  the  obsolete 
pun,  now  pound,  so  that  it  would 
properly  mean  'to  beat  and  hammer 
upon  tne  same  word;'  Mahn  refers 
also  to  Anglo-saxon  punian  to  bruise, 
and  to  the  English  point,  French 
point e."     ££    Mueller,    Etymolo- 


This  makes  a  short  in  manor.  Form 
(a  seat),  form  (manner)  ibid,  shews 
that  Walker's  distinction,  which 
makes  the  first  (fooim)  and  the 
second  (fAAim),  was  a  recent  develop- 
ment, 
consort  concert  BJ  3,  1,  16  (726',  48). 
This  discountenances  the  modem  en- 
deayour  to  make  the  'ort  of  eontort 
distinct  (kou'saxt*).  But  compare 
oons6rt,  T6  4,  1,  84  (36, 64),  KL  2, 
1,  30  (856',  99). 


flnsches  Woerterbuch  der  Enghschen 
bprache.  Wedgwood  adopts  Nares's 
explanation.  What  is  the  age  of  the 
word  P  That  it  was  not  used  in  Shak- 
spere,  where  he  had  so  much  need  of  it, 
seems  evidence  against  any  ancient 
derivation,  and  to  reduce  it  to  the 
chance  associations  of  comparatively 
modem  slang.  There  is  little  use  in 
looking  for  old  roots  unless  the  word 
itself  IS  known  to  be  old. 

69 
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The  veiy  vagae  allrusioiis  in  the  following  jokes  shew  how  care- 
M  we  must  be  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  identity  of  the 
sounds  in  each  word. 


laced  lost  TG  1,  1,  89  (22, 101). 
lover  lubber  TG  2,  6,  26  (29,  48). 
CflBsar,  Keisar,  Pheezar  MW  I,  3,  9 

(45,  9). 

band  bond  CE  4.  3.  8  (103',  30). 

noting  notbwff  MA  2,  3,  16  (118',  60). 
See  Mr.  wnite*8  Elizabeuian  pro- 
nunciation, infr^  under  TH. 

beside,  by  the  aide  MA  6, 1,  46  (130, 
128). 

tittle  title  LL  3, 1,  25  (144,  86).  This 
IB  a  mere  alliteration,  like  tiie  pre- 
ceding ragt  robes. 

innnuate  insanie  LL  5, 1,  6  (150,  28). 

doves  cloven  LL  5,  2,  318  (168,  654). 

Stoicks  stocka  TS  1,  1,  2  (232,  31). 

court  her,  cart  her  TS  1, 1, 5  (232, 54). 

mates,  maid,  mated  TS  1, 1, 8  (232, 59). 
It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  nuUea, 
maid  (supr^  p.  867,  col.  2),  had  the 
same  vowel,  and  yet  the  play  upon 
the  phonetic  resemblance  is  evident. 

rhetoric  ropetrick  TS  1,  2,  26  (235, 
112). 

night  knight  H«  1,  2,  7  (383',  27). 
'*  Let  not  us  that  are  squires  of  the 
niff^t  body  be  called  thieves  of  the 
day's  beauty."  The  pun  is  complete 
in  modem  English.  We  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  k  in  knight 
was  disused  till  long  afterwarda 
(suprll  p.  208).  There  ia  also  a 
vague  similari^  of  sound  in  hoiy^ 
leaiUy  (bod't  Deu'ti),  but  no  real 
pun  as  Mr.  Grant  "Wbite  supposes, 
see  his  Elizabethan  Pronunciation, 
infrii,  under  EAU. 

purse  person  2  H«  2, 1,  34  (415',  127). 
See  next. 

eare,  cure,  c6nrosive  H<  3,  8, 1  (483, 8). 
The  manifest  difference  of  the  vowels 
here,  shews  that  we  have  no  reason 
to  assume  identity  in  the  last  case. 


addle  egg,  idle  head  TO  1, 2,  74  (624', 

146). 
baes»«Aif  bear  C  2, 1,  8  (662, 12). 
loggerhead  loghead  BJ  4,  4, 10  (734', 

17). 
feast-won,  fiut-lost  Tim  2,  1,  88  (748', 

180).    Bead  (feest,  feast)  or  (fist). 
Borcease  success  M  1,  7,  1  (792,  4). 

Bead  (sursees*  snkses*)  and  tiie  play 

on  tiie  sound  will  be  evid^it,  U  u 

quite  lost  in   the   modem   (aaiis* 

Sdksfis*! 
suitor  shooter  LL  4, 1,  87  (144',  109), 

on  this  uncertain  allusion  see  supra 

S>.  216-218  and  footnotes.  Inad- 
tion  to  the  citations  there  made, 
Mr.  Edward  Viles  has  kindly  for- 
nisbed  me  with  the  following:— 
''  There  was  a  Ladr  in  Spmme^  wbo 
after  the  decease  of  nir  Father  hadde 
three  sutors,  (and  yet  neuer  a  good 
Archer,)"  Lyly's  Euphnes  and  his 
England,  p.  293,  Arbor's  rmiriBt. 
This  is  trom  the  book  on  wMai  LL 
is,  so  to  speak,  founded,  and  hence 
eetabUshes  the  eadstenee  of  l^e  joke 
in  Shakspere's  time.  We  dial]«  how- 
ever, have  occasion  to  see  that  tiie 
resolution  of  (si)  into  (sh)  was  not 
the  received,  or  polite  custom  <if  tibat 
period,  although  it  was  known  and 
reprobated  (suprit  p.  915) :  In  the 
same  way  a  modem  jnk-  -^light  >»e 
mailti  from  pirk^d  h.  r  p.-tu: . .  " '.  C 
Coopti,  168*,  friMb  as  oKv.iT.^^y 
idfnri^a]  in  son.,,;,  zli'  -  >i^u  fn^p^  ) 
is  Lf'W  a  pun  viilirvriw 

goa*.<  (i«  ♦..   .A'  8,  3,  ?  ("IS    93.    8 
Ml.  WTiiu  s  Bii. abe*'{u-:.  |.ri'. 
atiOD,  infr*.  xiftdcr  TH. 

wiiTol  wit-ol«  II.'    ' .  26  (l.^io  .  V I  ■. 

grctn  wit,  i^Teaii   a^V^  T  L  1     j,   * 
..  18',  i)i;    ^M-  Mr   V'^>^i.\  K''. 
\r    vanprojiwcrt. .::  iitttai  i   :. 


To  this  same  category  belong  the  follon-ins  plays  oj    i  »txu  t*^ 
French  words,  intended  to  imply  ignoranc*^ 


Latin. 

hone  hoe,  hang  hog  MW4,  1,  26  (69, 
60). 

caret  carrot  MW  4,  1,  30  (69,  66). 
Shewing  probably  tiiat  caret  was 
pronounced  with  a  short,  and  not 
with  the  modem  Etonian  fiuhion 
with  a  long  (keejret). 

horum  whore  MW  4,  1,  37  (69,  63). 
Countenancing    the    sound    (Hoor) 


rather  thi-j  (uTiur)  *Aiu  ^fsitil-    ~.  - 
commonly  in  our  *trage&»»*  ./*♦ 

gmitiw  case,  Jenny's  case  MW  4,  1, 
87  (69,  64).  This  does  not  settle 
(Dsheu't)  in  preference  to  (DihiaoL't) 
as  now,  for  genitive  might  have  been 
heard  or  spok^  imh.  («').  See 
rhymes  of  (a,  i)  below. 

ad  dmghill^  ad  unguem  LL  5,  1,  31 
(160^  81).    As  we  cannot  aoppoee 
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miffvem  to  baye  had  any  yowel  but 
(d,  «),  thiB  oonfimuB  the  («}  Bound  in 

Jupiter  gibbet  maker  TA  4, 8, 13  (705» 
80),  a  down'B  mistake. 

Inoes  louses  MW  1,1,8(42,17).  Thi» 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  old  pro- 
nundation  (luus)  for  this  uncommon 
word,  to  which  the  Frendi  was  as- 
similated, but  the  confusion  is  credited 
to  a  Welshman,  and  hence  is  of  no 
authority  in  English  speech. 

mtfranehise,  one  Frances  LL  3,  1,  64 
(142',  12). 

mat  moy  H»  4,  4,  7  (459',  14). 

bras  brass  H^  4,  4,  9  (469',  18). 
Probably  indicating  the  continued 
pronunciation  of  final «. 

pardottnez  nun  a  ton  of  moys  H^  4,  4^ 
II  (469^,  23).  That  is,  Pistol  echoea 

The  following  instaaces  are 
'wbicb  they  mainly  Ulnstxate. 

A. 

hate  beat  TS  4, 1, 67  (246, 209).  Theie 
is  no  doubt  of  the  pronunciation  of 
«0=:(ee),  and  this  passage  would  be 
unintelligible  unless  the  sonod  of 
long  a  were  quite  distinct,  the  ^y 
bei^  amply  on  the  consonants.  The 
wor&  are :  "as  we  watch  these  kites 
That  bate  and  beat  and  will  not  be 
obedient."  W*  may  therefore  feel 
sure  that  lonff  a  was  not=  fee).  Such 
allusions  are  like  the  heraldic  motto 
dum  epiro  apero, 

gnyitj  grayy  2  H«  1, 2,  55  (413,  183). 
**  Chief  Jvetiee.  There  is  not  a 
white  hair  on  your  head,  but  should 
have  hia  effect  of  gravity. — Faletaff. 
His  effect  of  ^ayy,  gravy,  gravy." 
The  mockiuff  joke  is  entu^y  lost  in 
the  modem  (giaviti,  gr^rvt).  The 
old  pronunciatiou  must  have  had  the 
same  vowel  in  each  case,  (gravtti, 
graa'Tt).  This  instance  and  the  last 
uierefore  determine  that  Shakroere's 
long  a  could  not  have  been  (ee),  and 
must  have  been  the  same  as  his  short 
a  lengthened  =  (aa)  or  (aah). 

ace  ass  MN  6,  1,  87  (179,  312). 
*'  r^ramue.  Now  die,  die,  die,  die, 
die.  Dent,  No  die,  but  an  aee,  for 
him ;  for  he  is  but  (me**  A  double 
pun  on  a«9sa««,  and  acetone,  **Xy«« 
Less  than  an  aee,  man:  for  he  is 
dead :  he  is  nothing/'  since  0  is  less 
than  1.  «*  The.  With  the  help  of 
a  surgeon  he  might  yet  recover  and 


pardonnes  mot  as  (a  tun  o  moi),  com- 
pare Hart's  (pardanan)  forpardotmef 
supra  p.  802,  1.  6  from  bottom  of 
text 

/0r  firk  ferret  H*  4,  4,  \5  (469',  29). 

pwielU  puzzle  H«  1,  4,  17  (474',  107). 
Tins  IB  not  meant  to  be  an  identity, 
but  merely  an  allusion,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing dolphin  and  dogfteh:  ^^Fuzel 
or  Fueed^  Dolphin  or  Dog-fish,  Tour 
hearts  lie  stampe  out  with  my  Horses 
heeles."  Hence  it  does  not  counten- 
ance the  supposition  that  the  sound 
of  French  u  was  impossible  to  an 
Englishman.  Puceile  is  spelled  ISizel 
throughout  in  the  fo.  1623. 

foot,  gown,  Hft  3,  4,  32  (461,  64). 
Eatherine's  unfortunate  mistakes  as 
to  these  words  at  least  shew  the 
French  ou  was  =  English  oo  (uu), 
and  French  -on  =  English  -oum 
(oun),  supr&  pp.  826,  827. 

ranged  under  the  (NrthograpHes 

prove  an  ae$"  This  is  to  the  ssme 
effect  as  the  last,  and  is>  confirmed  by 
Judas  Jude-ass  LL  6,  2,  299^  (167  » 
629). 

bass  base  TG  1,  2,  61  (2a',  96).  T3 
3,  1,  17  (240',  46).  R»  3,  a,  25 
(372,  180).  Both  must  have  been 
(baas)  as  both  are  now  (b««s). 

Marry!  marry  B>  1,  3,  33  (661,  98). 
EJ  1,3,  16(716,62).  The  first  was 
the  exclamation,  Mary!  addressed  to 
the  Virgin,  which  therefera  could  mot 
have  been  called  (MeeiTt)  as  now. 

marrying  marring  MW  1,  1,  12  (42, 
25).  AY  I,  1,  6  (206^  34).  AW  2, 
3,  109  (264,  316).  This  faveorita 
pun,  in  which  the  modem  marHna 
(maaTtq)  retains  ita  anoient  sound^ 
vrith  at  most  the  vowel  lengthened, 
confirms  the  last  remark. 

all  awl  JC  1,  1,  12  (764,  26).  This 
mifht  have  been  either  (a'l,  aul^  with 
BiUlokar,  or  (a  aV  aaI)  witi^  (Mil,  and 
hence  confirms  nothing. 

A  AI. 
bairns  bams  MA  8,  4,  21  (124,  49). 
**  Then,  if  your  husband  have  stables 
enough,  you'll  see  he  shall  lack  no 
barns''  Bairns  is  only  a  modem 
erthography.  In  AW  1,  8, 10  (267, 
28)  the  nrst  folio  reada  bames,  the 
second  beams,  probably  only  a  trans- 
position of  the  tf  and  the  two  last 
barns.  This  therefore  gives  no  in- 
formation respecting  ai» 
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tale  tail  TO  2,  S,  ^  <26',  64).  Oik  3, 
1,  6  (892,  8).  In  the  fint  caae  the 
joke  is  «o  ^hecare  when  no  difference 
IS  made  hetween  the  sounds  of  tailf 
Uttej  that  Hanmer  illustrates  it  with  a 
kick.  In  the  second  the  first  fodio  reads 
taU  in  both  places,  and  tail  is  meant 
probably  in  both  cases.  Under  no 
circumstances  can  we  suppose  taley 
tail  to  have  had  the  same  sound  till 
the  XTinth  century.  See  howerer 
the  quotation  from  Holyband,  snpril 
p.  227,  note,  col.  2, -which  seems  to 
indicate  an  occasional  confusion  of 
at,  a,  and  ako  :Speiiser*s  rhymes, 
suprii  p.  867. 

waste  waist  MWl,  3,  27  (45,  46).  2H« 
1,  2,  44  (413,  160).  Waist  is  a 
modem  spelling,  'See  supr^  p.  73, 
n.  1. 

with  maid  withmade  HH  1,  2,  48 
(68',  94).  "  Is  thwe  a  maid  with 
child  by  himP  No,  but  there's  a 
woman  with  maid  by  him."  Where 
there  is  an  allusion  to  vnthmaid^ 
unmade,  ruined.  But  it  'belongs  to 
the  class  of  yague  allujkions  on  p. 
922. 

AJ,  £A,  E. 

beats  baits  WT  1,  2,  32  (812',  91). 
Leontf  speaking  o{ Paulina  calls  her, 
'^A  callat  Of  boundless  -tongue,  who 
late  hath  beat  her  husband  And  now 
baits  me !"  Here  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  cutting  sarcasm  that 
beat,  bait  should  have  been  differently 

,  pronounced.  It  would  make  nonsense 
to  say  (beet,  beets).  The  modem 
(biit,  Mfts)  preserres  the  full  force  of 
the  original.  See  remarks  on  bate 
beat  p.  923,  c.  1. 

fair  fear  VA 1083  (1013).  "Having  no 
fair  to  lose,  you  need  not  fear,*  *    This 


play  on  words  does  mot  ret^nire  an 
identity  of  sound,  and  is  quite  wril 
enough  preserred  in  the  m,odem 
(feej,  fill). 

prey  pray  H«  2, 1,  26  (388, 89).  Here 
there  was  an  identily  of  sound,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  determine  what  it 
was.  Gill  marks  prey  as  (prai)  and 
expressly  says  that  pray  is  not  (pree). 

main  Maine  2  H«  I,  1,  32  (498,  209). 
"  Unto  the  ma»» .'  Ofiaithflr,  JTowmu 

loetr- 
That  Maine  which  by  mam  Ibree 

Warwick  did  win. 
And  would  hare  kept  so  long  as  breath 

did  lasti 
Main  chance,  father,  you  meant ;  but 

I  meant  Maine, 
Which  I  will  win  from  France,  or 

else  be  slain." 
The  pronunciation  was  probaUy 
(meenT  in  each  case.  But  it  is  poa- 
sible  mat  the  English  pronunciation 
of  llie  state  of  Maine  was  still  (Main). 
Gill  pronounces  the  rhyming  wwd 
slain  (slain). 

hair  heir  GE  3»  2,  41  (101,  127).  The 
joke  is  rathef  ooyert,  but  still  it  seems 
as  if  this  was  one  of  the  words  in 
which  ei^  (ee),  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  next  example. 

here  apparent,  heir  apparent  H^  1,  2« 
17  (383',  66).  We  shall  find  many 
rhymes  of  here  with  (eer)  although 
it  IB  one  of  the  words  recognized  as 
haying  (iir),  see  p.  892.  The  pira> 
ceding  instance  snewing  that  Aeir 
was  also  (Heer),  the  pun  is  justified, 
see  supr^  p.  80,  note. 

reason  raisin  H«  2,  4,  94  (392*,  264). 
It  is  probable  that  raiein  as  a  mo- 
dem French  word  was  pronounced 
(reez'in),  and  hence  the  pun.  See 
supri  p.  81,  note,  col.  1. 


These  .are  the  only  puns  which  I  have  discovered,  though  I  looked 
carefiilly  for  them,  in  which  at  could  have  the  sound  of  (ee).  The 
three  words  thus  determined  are  matn,  hetr^  raisins.  We  hove  no 
contemporary  orthoepical  account  of  these  words;  but  Gill  uses 
(main)  in  composition,  and  Cheke  -spells  hei&rs.  Considering  how 
widely  the  (ee)  pronunciation  -had  spread  so  early  as  Hart's  time, 
and  that  Gill  acknowledged  though  scouted  its  existence,  the 
number  of  instances  is  remarkably  small,  while  the  first  of  the  pre- 
ceding examples,  heat,  bait,  seems  to  establish  an  accepted  di£fcrence 
of  sound,  between  ai,  ea,  the  last  of  which  was  undoubtedly  (ee). 


E,  EA,  IE. 

c6nceal'd  ctocell'd  RJ  3.  3,  29  (729, 
98).  Bather  an  allusion  flian  a 
real  play  upon  words. 


best  beast  MN  6,  1,  59  (178,  232). 
The  difference  between  the  long  axia 
short  Towels  (best,  beest)  is  neces- 
sary to  make   the  joke   apparent^ 
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which  ifl  lost  in  the  modem  (best 
biist).  Long  (ee)  and  short  (e)  fre- 
qnently  rhyme* 

Teal,  wel  DuUh  LL  5,  2,  121  (164, 
247).  **  Veal,  qaoth  the  Dutchman. 
Is  not  MO/ a  calf  P"  The  identity  of 
both  words,  as  heard  by  the  writer, 
is  eyident.  They  were  probably 
really  (veel,  bhel). 

ne'er  near  K*  5,  1,  14  (377,  88).  The 
first  is  still  generally  (neei),  though 
some  change  both  into  (mil). 

pierce>one  person  LL  4,  2,  27  (146', 
86).     See  snpr&  p.  106,  n.  1. 

dear  deer  MW  6, 6,  29  (66',  123).  LL 
4,  1,  43  (144',  116).  See  snprii  p. 
81, 1.  16. 

heart  hart  AT  3^  2,  73  (217,  260). 
JC  3,  1,  68  (776,  207). 

art  heart  TS  4,  2,  6-  (246,  9). 

heard  hard  TS  1,  2,  49  (238,  184). 
Bhymee  wUl  be  found  to  indicate  the 
same  pronunciation  of  heardy  see 
also  p.  82, 1. 17  and  p.  86,  L  lU 

EE,  IE,  I 

sheep  ship  LL  2,  I,  89  (141,  219). 
See  suprli  p.  460,  n.  1. 

lief  live  v  JCTl,  1,  36  (766,  96). 

clept  dipt  LL  6,  %  274  (167',  602). 

ciyil  SeTiUe  MA  2,  1, 110  (117,  304). 
I  haye  heard  of  (sfr-tl)  oranges  from 
a  lady  who  would  have  been  more 
than  100  were  she  still  aliye,  so  in 
this  case  the  pun  may  haye  been 
complete.  In  the  xynth  century 
fhe  confiision  between  (e,  t)  was 
frequent,  as  also  in  the  rhymes  of  the 
xiY  til,  (supr^  p.  271),  and  we  shall 
find  many  similar  rhymes  in  Shak- 
spere.  In  spirit,  ayropy  stirrup  we 
have  still  the  common  change  of  (i) 
into  (e),  but  we  eannot  suppose  that 
either  of  these  changes  was  acknow- 
ledged. 

OA,  0,  00. 

post  pos'd  0£  1,  2,  13  (96,  63).  "  I 
from  my  mistress  eome  to  you  in 
jpost :  If  I  return,  I  shall  be  post 
indeed,  For  she  will  score  your  faults 
npon  n^  pate."  Dyoe  (9,  830)  ex- 
plains  this  to  be  "an  allusion  to 
keeping  the  score  by  chalk  or  notches 
on  a  post ;  a  custom  not  yet  wholly 
obsolete."  May  not  the  latter  word 
be  posed,  haying  a  pose  or  pain  or 
cold  in  the  head  P 

sore  soar  BJ  1,  4,  7  (716',  20). 

Hoor  more  MY  3,  6,  12  (196',  44). 
Moor  may  haye  been  indiflerentiy 


(moor,  muur),  as  ai  present  indif- 
ferent (mooj,  muuj). 

Pole  pool  2H«  4,  1,  26  (616',  70). 
The  name  Pole  is  still  generally 
called  (Puul).  The  name  QEFFRTn 
PooLB,  1662,  with  oo^  may  still  be 
read  on  the  walls  of  the  Beaochamp 
Tower  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

woda  wood  MN  2,  1,  24  (166',  192). 
Wode  meaning  mad,  is  not  now 
distinguished  m>m  wood  in  York- 
shire, both  being  called  (wed). 

Borne  roam  H«  3,  1,  11  (480,  61). 
*' Bishop  of  Wmehestsr,  Rome  shall 
remedy  this.  WarMfiek,  Roam 
thither,  then."  This  pronunciation, 
says  Dyce  ^9,  367),  "may  perhaps 
be  considesea  as  one  of  the  proofs  that 
Shakespeare  was  not  the  author  of 
that  play."  But  the  existence  of  the 
pun  shews  that  the  old  Chaucerian 
(oo)  of  (Boo'me)  was  still  known, 
though  the  final  (e)  was  dropped. 
See  next  entry. 

Bome  room  EJ  3, 1, 27  (841',  180).  JC 
1,  2,  38  (766,  166).  JBotii  these  al- 
lusions  are  in  passionate  stately 
yerse.  They  are  generally  assumed 
to  determine  the  sound  ii  Bome  as 
(Buum).  See  supriL  p.  98,  last  line, 
p.  101,  line  1,  p.  102,  line  23.  Dyce 
(ib.)  quotes  the  same  pun  from  Haw- 
kins 1626,  and  from  the  tragedy  of 
Nero  1607,  and  the  rhyme  tomb, 
Boms  from  Sykester  1641.  To 
these  we  may  add  Shakspere*s  own 
rhymes :  Bonle  doom  BL  716  (1021). 
Bome  groom  BL  1644  (1029).  Buf- 
lokar  also  writes  (Buu*m).  It  is 
howeyer  certain  that  botii  pronun- 
ciations haye  been  in  use  smce  the 
middle  of  the  xyith  century. 
(Buum)  may  still  be  heard,  but  it 
is  antiquated ;  in  Shakspere's  time  it 
was  a  fineness  and  an  innoyation, 
and  it  is  therefore  surprising  that 
BuUokar  adopted  it. 

sole  soul  TO  2,  3,  1  (26',  19).  MY  4, 
1,  29  (198,  128).  BJ  1,  4,  6  (716', 
16).  JC  1,  1,  6  (764,  16).  Possibly 
both  were  called  (sooul),  see  supra 
p.  766,  and  note  3.  In  his  list  of 
errata  Gill  corrects  his  o/=(ool]  to 
om/=(oou1)  in  the  word  aold  "  idque 
quoties  occurrit,  cum  simUibus  fduld, 
h5uld,  &c"  It  will  be  seen,  howeyer, 
that  (oo)  often  rhymes  witifi  (oou)  in 
Shalupere* 

so  sew  TG  3, 1, 88  (38,  307).  ''  Speed. 
Item :  She  can  seww — Lasmes.  Thalf  s 
as  much  as  to  say,  can  she  soP' 
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This  IB  a  sunilar  eonftision  «f  (oo, 
oou).  When  we  consider  that  at 
jiresent  ^  oou)  are  seldom  dis« 
ting^oishea,  we  cannot  be  surprised. 

U,  0,  00, 

sun  some  HY  3,  2,  15  (194,  160). 
2H*  2,  1,  27  (416',  78). 

sun  son  KJ  2,  1,  100  (339,  499). 
3  H«  2,  1,  6  (632',  40).  E»  1,  3,  82 
(663,  266). 

done  dun  BJ  1,  4,  12  (717»  39). 

cosen  cousin  MW  4,  6,  36  (63,  79). 
H«  1,  3,  39  (887,  264).  B*  4,  4, 
61  (683,  222). 

fUl  fool  LL  5,  2, 180  (156,  380).  TC 
5,  1,  6  (647,  10;L 

moody  muddy  Rj  3,  1,  4  (726,  14). 
**MereutuL  Come,  come,  thou  art 
as  hot  a  Jack  in  thj  mood  as  any  in 
Italy,  and  as  soon  moved  to  be  mootfy, 
and  as  soon  moody  to  be  moyed." 

'  The  first  moody  appears  to  be  muddy. 
If  so,  this  play  on  words  corroborates 
the  external  testimony  that  Shak- 
spere's  pronunciation  of  short  u  was 
(«).  Compare:  muddied  in  For- 
tune's mood,  AW  6,  2,  1  (276,  4), 
and :  muddy  rascal  2  H*  2,  4,  13 
(419, 43),  and  see  Mr.  White's  Eliza- 
bethan pronunciation,  inirk,  nnder  XT. 

too  two  B^  4,  4,  109  (684',  368). 

tootoMAl,  1,21(111',  63). 


I,  u. 

I  aye  T  4,   1,  64  (17,  219).    "And 

f,  thy  Caliban,  For  aye  thy  foot- 

licker."    The  pun  is  not  certain. 
I  ay  eye  TN  2,  6,   66  (291,  146). 

'*  Maholio,    And  then  /  comes  be- 
hind.  Fab,  Ay,  an  you  had  any  eye 

behind  you,  you  might,  &c.'* — KJ  3, 

2,  7  (727',  46).  See  supr&  .p.  112, 

1.  16-28.  . 
nod-ay  noddy  TG  1, 1,  47  (22,  119). 

"  Proteus,     But  what  said  die  P — 

Speed  {first  nodding).  Ay. — Frotern. 

Nod- Ay— why  that's  noddy:'    This 

shews  that  tne  final  -y  was  often 

(ei),  as  Gill  makes  it,  and  as  it  will 

be  seen  to  rhyme  most  frequently 

(not  always)    m   Shakspere.     The 

passage  is  quoted  aboye  in  the  text 

adopted  in  tiie  Cambridge  Shakspere, 

where  the  stage  direction  is  inserted. 

The  first  fo.  reads :   ^^Froieus,    But 

This  examination  of  pnns  has  not  resulted  in  any  real  addition  to 
onr  knowledge.  It  has  confirmed  the  valne  of  long  ass(aa)  or 
almost  (aah)  and  quite  distinct  &om  (ee).    It  has  rendered  rather 


what  said  she  P— ^wmL  L—Protem. 
Nod-I,  why  that's  noddy."  I  and 
ay,  are  ^nerally  be^  written  /in 
that  edition. 

Marry!  mar-I.  AT  I«  1, %  (206,  U), 
^  Oliver.  What  mar  yoa  then?— 
Orlando.  Marry,  sir,  I  am  hdmng 
you  to  mar  tikat  which,  ftc"  Hare 
the  doable  sense  is  gi^en,  fint  tiie 
exclamation  Marry,  sir  !  and  aeeoDdlj 
by  the  answering  question :  Mmr  i, 
sir  t  See  the  pun  on  marry  !  mmry 
BupHi  p.  923,  c.  2. 

hie  Mfh&J  2,  6, 19  (724*,  80).  This 
is  ^0  a  case  of  an  omitted  guttural, 
common  in  Shakspeie's  liiymea. 

I  you=i  tt  LL  6,  1,  22  (i5<r,  57). 
^^Armado,  Monsieur,  are  yon  not 
lettered  P—Jf0M.  Yes,  y«8  ;  he 
teaches  boys  Uie  horn-book.  What 
is  a,  b,  spelt  backward,  with  the  hon 
on  his  headP  —  Bdofemea,  fia, 
pueritia,  with  a  horn  added. — MoiK 
Jia,  most  siUj  sheep  with  a  horn. 
Tou  hear  his  learning. — SoL  Qpuk, 
quis,  thou  consonant  r—Jfo<A.  The 
tniid  of  the  five  vowels,  if  yon  repeal 
them ;  or  the  fifth,  if  L—^floL  Iwill 
repeat  them, — a,  e,  L — Moth.  The 
sheep :  the  other  two  concfaides  it, 
— o,u."  Here  the  name  of  the  TOwel 
t  is  identified  with  the  pronoun  I, 
which  presents  no  difficulty,  uid  the 
name  of  the  Yowel  u  with  the  pro- 
noun you,  and  perhaps  the  sheep  Moe, 
the  first  of  which  is  opposed  to  the 

Sronunciation  (yy),  which  all  writerB 
own  to  WaUis^ye  to  the  Frencb 
Yowel,  except  Holyband,  supri  p. 
228,  note,  coL  2, 1.  14.  The  pun  is 
quite  recondlaUfi  with  our  modem 
pronunciation  of  «,  you^  ewe,  hnt 
isee  the  last  two  words  in  the  Tocabu- 
lary  pp.  889, 910.  It  would  periiaps 
be  unwise  to  push  this  boy's  joke  too 
far.  Moth's  wit,  which  did  not 
scruple  about  adding  on  a  oonsonant 
to  couTert  u^ttol  into  wit-'old  in  his 
next  speech,  might  hare  been  abun- 
dantly satisfied  with  calling  iJie  Towel 
( jyy) .  See,  however,  the  rhymes  on 
long  u,u4,ew,  iewy  and  youy  and  the 
observations  on  Skakspere*s  pronun- 
ciation of  long  II,  in  tiie  introdueti(Hi 
to  tiie  specimen  at  the  end  of  tiiis 
section. 
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donbtfdl  the  exact  piontmciation  of  a«,  makmg  it  probably  the  same 
as  (ee)  in  three  woids,  generally  different  from  (ee),  and  occasionally 
approximating  to  (aa).  It  confirms  the  nee  of  ea,  oa,  and  of  51  as 
(ooul).  In  the  case  of  mudy  it  implies  the  general  pronunci- 
ation of  short  u  as  (u).  It  confirms  the  identity  of  sound  in  ly  eye^ 
aye.  It  shews  that  long  •  and  the  pronoun  /  were  identical,  and 
that  long  u  and  the  pronoun  y(n$  were  either  identical  or  closely 
related.  It  is  evident  that  without  the  external  help  we  should 
have  been  little  advanced. 

Shaxsphbi's  Mbtbioal  Pboulxabttibs. 

ICy  collections  have  not  been  made  with  sufficient  care  to  give  a 
full  account  of  Shakspere's  metres,  which  would  have  also  required 
more  space  than  could  be  given  to  it  in  a  work  already  overswollen. 
My  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  three  points,  and  that 
only  from  the  beginning  of  the  Histories.  These  are,  the  number 
of  measures  in  a  line,  the  number  of  syllables  in  a  measure,  and  the 
position  of  the  accent  in  words.  These  are  necessary  to  determine 
the  existence  of  a  dissyllabic  pronunciation  where  a  monosyllabic 
now  prevails,  (or,  as  it  may  be  called  by  an  inversion  of  the  real 
process,  of  resolution,)  and  to  understand  the  rhymes.  All  my 
shortcomings  in  this  respect,  however,  will  be  abundantly  made 
up  by  the  third  edition  of  the  Bev.  £.  A.  Abbott's  Shakespearian 
Grammar,^  which  was  passing  through  the  press  at  the  same  time 
as  these  sheets.  I  sh^dl  have  to  make  frequent  reference  to  the 
chapter  on  Prosody,  but  as  the  work  is  indispensable  to  all  my 
readers,  I  shall  merely  give  Mr.  Abbott's  results,  and  leave  the 
proofs  to  be  gathered  from  his  own  accessible  pages.  On  much 
relating  to  rhythm  and  scansion  of  lines  there  is  some  divergence 
of  opinion  between  Mr.  Abbott  and  myself,  owing  to  the  very 
different  points  from  which  our  observations  and  theories  take  their 
rise,  but  the  instances  which  he  has  collected  and  classified,  and 
the  explanations  which  he  has  given,  must  be  fully  considered  by 
any  future  writer  on  the  subject. 

I  regret  that  I  did  not  note  the  lines  containing  a  defective 
first  measure,  as  these  had  been  made  a  special  study  in  Chaucer's 
prologue.  In  the  preface  to  the  Cambridge  Shakspere,  vol.  i,  p. 
xvii,  the  following  are  quoted : — 

No,  I  wiU  not,  for  it  booU  thee  not.    What?    TO  1,  1,  9  (21,  28). 
Fire,  that's  closest  kept,  boms  most  of  all.    TG  1,  2,  22  (22^,  30). 
Is't  near  dinner  time  P    I  wonld  it  were.    TG  1,  2,  37  (23,  67). 
Twelye  year  since,  Miranda,  twelye  year  since.    T  1,  2,  14  (2',  63). 

which,  however,  are  none  of  them  entirely  satisfactory.     In  the 


^  A  Shakespearian  Grammar.  An 
attempt  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
differences  between  Elizabethan  and 
Modem  English.  For  the  nse  of 
Schools.  By  E,  A,  Abbott,  M.A.,  head 
master  of  the  City  of  London  School, 
formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  London  (Macmillan),  8to, 


first  edition,  1869,  pp.  136.  ReTised 
and  enlarged  edition,  1870,  pp.  xxiv, 
611.  The  Prosody,  which  only  oc- 
cupied 10  pages  in  tiie  first  edition,  is 
expanded  to  102  pases  in  the  third. 
In  the  above  text  this  1870  edition 
will  be  cited  as  Abb,^  wi&  a  number 
annexed  referring  to  the  section. 
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first  case  tlie  editors  have  accidentally  omitted  to  notice  the  final 
what  f  which  renders  the  line  entirely  defective.    If  we  read,  Whai 
not  f  or  i4)h(U  hoots  not  f  the  line  would  have  only  a  third  place 
trissyUabic  measure.    Thus,  italicising  the  even  measures. 
No,  I  will  noty  for  it  boots  th^  not.    What  boots  not  P 

The  numerous  instances  cited  below  of  the  dissyllabic  use  of  fire 
and  generally  the  syllabic  value  of  r,  renders  the  second  and  fourth 
instauces  incomplete.  The  objection  raised  by  the  editors  ''that 
one  word  should  bear  two  pronunciations  in  one  line  is  far  more 
improbable  than  that  the  unaccented  syllable  before  twdve  is  pur- 
posely omitted  by  the  poet,"  is  not  tenable.  The  word  year  might 
be  dissyllabic  in  both  places,  a  trissyllabic  fifth  measure  being  not 
uncommon,  and  the  use  of  the  same  termination  sometimes  as  two 
distinct  metrical  syllables,  and  sometimes  as  part  of  a  trissyllabic 
measure,  is  extremely  common.  We  have  it  in  two  consecutive 
lines  in 

It  is  rel^ftoit  that  doth  make  tows  kept ; 

Bat  thou  hast  sworn  against  reliction.    KJ  3,  1,  53  (342',  279). 

Be  '^ienty  gentle  qneen,  and  I  will  stay. 

Who  can  be  i^ntimt  in  such  extremes  F    3  H«  1, 1,  109  (528^,  214). 

In  the  third  example,  the  simple  resolution  of  UH  into  U  it^  by  the 
editors  in  their  text,  saves  the  metre.  In  the  second  we  might 
also  read  that  is.  And  in  the  last  example  an  initial  ^Tis  may 
have  dropped,  as  Pope  suggests.  These  considerations  serve  to 
shew  how  cautious  we^usuat.  be,  and  how  large  a  comparison  of 
instances  has  to  be  ma>'  re  we  can  decide  on  such  a  point.     It 

is  from,  this  feeling  tl  ve  thought  it  advisable  to  accumulate 

instances,  and  classify  1  weU  as  possible.    Eesolutions,  tris- 

syUabic measures  in  eve  e,  real  Alexandrines,^  and  lines  with 

weU  established,  by  the  following 
asures  have  still  to  be  traced.'    The 


two  superfluous  syllabi 
collections.    Defective  i 


^  The  line:   Ay,  and  we 
trothed ;  nay  more  our  marrit 
TG  2,  4,  93  (28',  179),  citei 
editors  of  the  Cambridge  Shak 
an  instance  of  the  *'  irregular 
'^  a  single  strong  syllable  comn 
a  line  complete  without  it,"  is  a 
Alexandrine,  with  the  complete 
at  the  end  of  the  third  measure, . 
BO  printed  in  their  text.    In  tiie 
£BU$e  they  put  the  Ay  into  a  single 
and  reduce  the  rest  to  five  meas 
by  reading  w^re.     This  instance 
howerer,  complicated  by  the  preyi 
imperfect  line  :  But  she  loves  you, 
to  which  the  first  words  of  this  speeci 
Ay^  and  we  ate  betrothed,  might  b 
jomed,  completing  the  verse.    Bo  thai 
we  really  have  one  of  those  cases  where 
*<  when  a  verse  consists  of  two  parts 
uttered  by    two  speakers,  the  latter 
part  is  fi^quently  the  former  part  of 


the  following  verse,  being  as  it  were, 
amphibioue,  Abb,  613 ;  where  nu- 
merous instances  are  cited.  These 
sections  belouffing  to  two  lines  might 
be  convenienuy  termed  amphiitickt* 
In  this  case,  to  consider  ^  Ay,  and  we 
are  betrothed,'"  as  an  amphi&tich, 
would  be  to  confirm  the  Alexandrine 
nature  of  the  second  part  The  follow* 
ing  instances,  cited  by  Abb,  ib.,  are 
then  precisely  similar ;  the  amphuidch 
is  itahcized.  Hon.  Of  mine  own 
eyes.  Mab.  Is  it  not  like  the  king  ? 
Hon.  As  thou  art  to  thyself.  H 1,  1, 42 
'812,  68).  Hax.  No,  it  is  struck. 
^OB.  Indeed  f  I  heard  it  not :  then  it 

Vaws   near   the  season.     H  1,  4,  6 

ue',  4). 

>  Then  the  whining  schoolboy  witii 

%  satchel  AY  2,  7,  31  (214',  146), 

ms  a  clear  instance,  but  in  the  Globe 

tion  the  editors  of  Ihe  Cambridge 
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whole  subject  of  English  metres  requires  reinvestigatioii  on  the 
basis  of  accent.  The  old  names  of  measures  borrowed  from  Latin 
prosodists  are  entirely  misleading,  and  the  routine  scansion  with 
the  accent  on  alternate  syllables  is  known  only  to  grammarians, 
having  never  been  practised  by  poets.  ^ 

Miteellaneous  ITotea. 


Noteworthy  Usages. 

a'  =  he  in  serious  verse  KJ  1,  1,  22 
(333,  68)  Abb,  402. 

alderhefest  2  H«  1, 1,  8,  (496'  28). 

atonement  =  reeoneiliation  B?  1,  3,  20 
(560',  36). 

chirrah =n>raA  LL  5, 1, 10  (150',  35) 
See  inM,  Mr.  White's  Ehzabethan 
Pronunciation  nnder  CH. 

Tiaick  the  debnty  2  H«  2,  4,  28  (419, 
92).  Pat  in  the  month  of  the 
Hostess  this  indicates  a  mere  vul- 
garity, bat  Jones  recognizes  this  pro- 
nunciation of  deputy  in  1700,  and 
also  Oubid,  Tisiek  (ttz*»k)  for  phthis- 
iek  is  still  the  rule. 

fet^fetehed  H»  8,  1,  1  (448',  18). 

han&ercher  AT  4,  2,  22  (224,  98) 
in  serious  verse,  recognised  by  Jones 
1700. 

it =its  "go  to  it  grandam,  child"  KJ 
2, 1,  36  (386, 160),  *<  it's  had  it  head 
bit  off  by  it  young,'*  KL  1,  4,  76 
softff  (853',  237),  Abb,  228. 

Mytile-ne  P  5,  3,  1  (998',  10).  Gene- 
rally 'lene  makes  one  syllable. 
$ea.i^pet  TS  1, 1, 16  (232',  78). 
*oioles.  We  might  as  well  push  against 
JPimole^s,  as  stir'em  H^  5,  4,  4  (620, 
16).  See  supr&  p.  707,  note  on  y. 
509,  the  pronunciation  is  recognized 
by  Butler  1630,  Hodges  1643,  Eng- 
lish Scheie  1687,  Miege  1688,  Jones 
1700. 

Toaght  ^reached  H^  4,  6,  4  (460',  21). 

renying  PP  [18],  7  (1055',  251),  com- 
pare reneges  AG  1,   1,  1   (911,  8), 

Shakspere  have  adopted  Rowers  amend- 
ment, and  read :  And  then  the,  &c.  Mr. 
Abbot  has  shewn  that  Shak4>ere  uses 
monosyllabic  measures  freely.  The 
reader  should  study  the  passages  cited 
in  Abb.  479a-486.  Although  a  dis- 
syllabic pronunciation  is  probable  in 
manv  cases,  as  in /^ar,  deoTf  and  other 
words  in  r  (Abb,  480),  some  other  ex- 
planation or  these  monosyllables  seems 
neoessary  in  most  instances. 

^  Abb,  452,  assumes  the   ordinary 
theory,  and  in  458ay  declares  that  the 


evidently  a  misprint  for  reneyes,  see 
suprd,  p.  282, 1.  2. 

Thee  as  predicate.  I  am  not  thee,  Tim 
4,  8,  72  r758,  277).  The  oldest  ex- 
ample or  this  construction  that  I 
have  noted.    Abb,  213. 

These  sort.  These  set  kind  of  fools 
TN  1,  5,  37  (284',  95),  these  kind 
of  knaves  I  know  KL  2,  2,  44 
(857',  107).  These  are  the  oldest 
examples  of  this  construction  I  have 
noted    Abb.  does  not  note  them. 

Troilus.  TG  1, 1,  1  (622',  5).    In  two 

Sllables  throughout  the  play,  but 
ways  in  three  m  Chaucer, 
thou  whoreson  ged !  thou  unnecessary 
letter,  EL  2,  2,  32  (857,  69).  Hero 
Johnson  conjectures  C  for  tid.  The 
name  zed  and  not  iszard  is  note- 
worthy. 

BT  =  T. 

better  debtor  AY  2,  3, 10  (211',  75). 
det  =  debt  LL  5,  1,  5  (150,  24). 
debt  Boyet  LL  5,  2,  162  (154',  333). 
dout  =  doubt  LL  4,  1,  5,  (150,  23). 
doubt  lout  EJ  3,  1,  46  (342,  219). 

Gormptions. 

canaries  =  quandaries  MW  2,  2,  25 
(49[,  61).  Does  this  determine  the 
position  of  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable  P    See  supr&  p.  913,  col.  1, 

X.   X. 

rushling  =  rustling  MW  2,  2,  25  (49', 
68),  shewing  that  same  tendency  to 

accented  svllable  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily empnatic.  Respecting  my  state- 
ment, 8upr&  p.  334,  1.  5,  he  says : 
*'  From  an  analysis  of  several  tragic 
lines  of  Shakespeare,  taken  from  dif- 
ferent plays,  I  should  say  that  rather  lees 
than  one  of  three  have  the  full  number 
of  five  emphatic  accents.  About  two 
out  of  three  have  four,  and  one  out  of 
fifteen  has  three."  Aiiother  reader  of 
the  same  lines  mifht  materially  alter 
these  ratios,  so  mu^  depends  upon  the 
particular  reader's  own  rhythmical 
feelings. 
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oonyert  (i)  into  (sh^  before  a  mute 
even  when  not  initial  that  we  find  in 
Tnlgar  Qennan,  (isht^  for  (ist),  and 
Neapolitan  (ashpnt*)  ror  (aBpEt*ta). 

Wheeeon  week  s  Whitttm  ioeek,  2  H* 
2,  1,  82  (416',  96),  Whee$on  qnartoe, 
TTkittm  folioB.  See  below,  Mr. 
White's  Elizabethan  Pronunciation 
under  I. 

wxiX\&—9ehooU  i.e.  ahoals,  a  prenunp- 
tion  that  u  «  («)  TG  5, 6, 4  (651',  22). 

Syllabic  French  -«. 

Speak  it  in  French,  king ;  say  ''par* 
dm-ne  moi"  E*  6,  3,  89  (379^, 
119). 

Haye  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shout 
out  *<  V%'V$  le  roi  !*'  as  I  haye  bank'd 
their  towns  KJ  6,  2,  6  (35/,  104). 

Rust,  sword !  cool,  blushes !  and  FaroU* 
«r  Uye  AW  4,  3,  121  (274',  373). 
See  seyeral  other  instances  Abb,  489. 

Syllabic  Genitive  -m. 

to  shew  his  teeth  as  white  as  whai^s 
bone  LL  6,  2,  162  (154',  332). 
Folios,  except  fint,  read  whaU-Aia, 

Of   Mara- 9    fiery  steed.      To  other 


re-s^ons.   AW  2,  8, 105  (264^  800) 
JtforMfinFo.  1623. 
See  esses  of  the  omission  of  this  sylla- 
ble after  -t,  -m,  -m.  -00,  -^  in  AM. 
471. 

Ache  (supriL  pp.  208,  912). 

JHaayOabie  FhtraL 

Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aehea  make  thee 

roar  T  1,  2,  96  (6\  369). 
Aehes  contract  and  stanre  your  snpple 

joints  Tim  1,  1.  135  (743'  257). 
Their  fears  of  nostile  strokes,  theb 

aehet,  losses  Tim  5,  1,  68  (762, 202). 
As  we  haye  mUtakea  a  trissyllable,  B* 

8,  3.  4  (370'y  9),  these  examples 

could  not  proye  aehe  to  haye  been 

(aatsh)  witnout  external  autiiority; 

and  both  pronunciations  (aatsh,  asik) 

apparently  preyailed. 

MonoayUdbie  FimuL 

That  the  sense  achet  at  thee,  wofirid 
thou  hadst  ne*er  been  bom.  0th  4, 
2,  31,  (902',  69). 

JBAymss  «(^A -ake. 

sake  ache  CE  3,  1,  33  (99,  56). 
ache  brake  YA  875  (1011). 


Unusual  Bmtion  of  Aeemt$* 


tohbishop  H«  4,  1, 11  (612*,  24). 
ady^rtis'd  3H<  4,  5,  1  (547»  9),  5,  3,  4 

(552,  18),  TO  2,  2,  101  (632, 211). 

See  supra  p.  913,  end  of  I. 
aspect  H»  3,  1,  1  (448',  9),  R*  1,  2, 64 

(559*,  155). 
charlujters  R'  3, 1,  26  (571, 81),  ehar&c- 

ter  f^.  H  1,  3,  8  (815',  59),  cha- 

r&cter'd  2H«  8,   1,  64  (510,  300), 

ehar&etery  JC  2,  1,  72  (772,  308). 
oomm^ioe  TC  1,  3,  5  (627,  105),  3,  3, 

35  (639',  205). 
comp&re  t.  TO  3,  2,  49  (637',  182). 
complete  R'  4,  4,  46  (583,  189),  TO  3, 

3,  31  (639',  181). 
c6nfe8sor  RJ  2,  6,  4  (725,  21),  Edward 

Confessor  H^  4, 1,  34  (613,  88). 
conjAr'd  s  modem  o6njured  RJ  2,  1, 

7  (719',  26),  c6n\jae  ^modern  oonjikre 

H  4,  1,  15  (801',  50). 
c6nsigned  TO  4,  4,  14  (648.  47). 
contrkij  verb  RJ  1,  5,  24  (718',  87) 
contr&ct  «.  AW  2,  3,  65  (263,  185), 

H<  3,  1,  41  (481, 143). 
com6r8H«4,5,  4(54r,6). 
dem6nstrate  Tim  1,  1,  38  (742,  91), 

Oth  1,  1, 8  (879',  61). 
detestable  KJ  3,  4,  8  (844,  29),  RJ  4, 

5, 19  (735',  56),  Tim  4, 1,  1  (754', 

83}« 


distinct  TO  4, 4, 14  (648,  47). 

dlyidable  TO  1,  8,  5  (627,  105). 

Empirics  AW  2,  1,  47  (260, 125). 

exploits  H«  1,  2,  11  (441',  121). 

f6rlom  TA  2,  3,  30  (695',  153). 

h6rizon  3H>  4,  7,  31  (549',  81). 

impl6rators  H  1,  3,  24  (816',  129}. 

indulgence  TO  2,  2,  99  (632, 178). 

instinct  K*  2,  3,  20  (56Sr,  42),  0  5, 3, 3 
(683',  35). 

mad6m  TA  1,  1, 13  (689',  121). 

m&nkind  Tim  4,  1,  1  (754',  40). 

menraflous  H*  2,  1, 17  (443',  60). 

6becore  TA  2,  3,  9  (695,  77). 

P^ntap61is  P  5,  3, 1  (998',  4). 

pers^yer  OR  2,  2,  77  (98',  217),  HN 
3,  2,  47  (171',  237),  AW  3,  7,  8 
^70,  37),  KJ  2,  1,  91  (838'.  421), 
H  1,  2,  16  (813',  92),  P  4,  6>  47 
(994',  113),  pers^yeranoe  TO  3, 3, 81 
(639,  160).  These  agree  with  the 
modem  f^PM*,  aiveram^  which  doubt- 
less influenced  the  older  pronuncia- 
tion, although  not  etymologicaUy 
related;  the  modem fMrMp^jMn»- 
p^atte$f  must  haye  been  introduced 
by  some  Latinist,  soch  as  those  who 
now  prefer  ini-quitautf  MtMl-«a^ 
and  were  guilty  of  cd  cumhtr;  iNit 
whenP 
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pSnpectiTe  AW  5,  3, 14  (277,  48). 

prec^ptB  H»  3,  3, 1  (450,  26). 

prescT^nee  TO  1,  3, 10  (627^,  199). 

prot^t  #.  TC  8,  2,  49  (637',  182). 

receptacle  TA  1, 1,  9  (689,  92),  KJ  4, 
3,  5  (734%  39). 

raider  B^  3,  7,  6  (576',  30). 

r^Iapie  H>  4,  8,  20  (459,  107)« 

rey6a«e  MN  1, 1,  32  (162^,  158),  TO 
2,  2,  100  (632,  206),  H  3,  2,  14 
(82r,  63),  rtYenue  B?  3,  7, 29  (577', 
157i. 

royU  E>  1,  2,  88  (560,  245). 

s^qaester'd  TA  2,  3,  9  (695,  75). 

sinister  H»  2,  4,  10  (447',  85). 

miccesiois  H^  1,  1, 14  (593,  60). 

Th«i-i-fia  P  5,  1,  78  (997,  212),  P  5,  3, 
1  (998^,  4)  compare  the  accent  in 
Gower,  raprii  p.  265. 

tow&id  prep,  JO  1,  1,  85  (765',  85) 
t6ward  iroward  TS  1,  1,  12  (232', 
68),  oi^  TS  5,  1,  89  (253',  182)« 

triumph  H«  5,  3,  6  (406',  15),  5,  4,  6 
(407,  14),  trifimpMng  B?  3,  4,  31 
(575,  91),  tri6mpher  TA  1,  1,  22 
(690,  170),  triumph  TA  1,  1,  24 
(670,  176  and  178),  SJ  2,  6,  8 
<725, 10). 


The  following  differenees  of  accent 
are  noted  in  AM.  490-493.  The  query 
indicates  doubt,  or  dissent  from  Mr. 
Abbott's  conclusion  respecting  the  posi- 
tion of  accent,  and  some  remarks  are 
bracketted. 

Accent  nearer  the  end  than  with  ut : 
abj6ct,  access,  aspect,  char&otecB,  com- 
mendable, commerce,  confiscate,  con- 
sdrt,  contr&ry  «.,  contr&ct«.,  comp&ct  a,, 
different  [CE  5,  1,  19  (106',  6),  proba- 
bly  corrupt,  the  second  and  third  folios 
read,  ^*  And  much  much  different  from 
the  man  he  was"],  edict,  effigies, 
env^  r.,  exile,  instCnct,  int5,  nus^ry 
[MY  4,  1,  76  (199',  272),  undoubt- 
edly corrupt,  tne  three  later  folios 
read,  **  Of  such  a  misery  doth  she  cut 
me  off,''  but  this  correction  is  not  satis- 
factory ;  the  sense  requires  words  like 
'^  from  all  such  misery,  etc."  or  <*and  all 
such,  etc.";  the  "of  "  comes  in  straneely, 
and  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  final 
"  oft  "],  nothing  f  obdiirate,  opp6r- 
tnne,  outr&ge,  peremptory  [as  Mr.  Ab- 


bott suggests,  this  accent  is  not  needed 
for  the  scansion],  port^ntB,  precepts, 
prescience,  rec6rd  [still  so  called  in  law 
oourtB],  sepulchre,  sinister,  sojo6m'd, 
something  P,  sweethe&rt,  tridimphin^, 
unt6,  werc6me,  wherefdre.  Words  in 
-ised :  advertised,  chastised,  eandnized, 
anth^^rized,  solemnised  and  s6lemnized, 
[rather  than  make  an  exception,  which 
IS  improbable,  introduce  a  second  tris- 
Byllabic  measure,  and  read  :  Straight 
shall  our  nupti-al  rites  be  eoUmmzed^ 
MV  2,  9,  2  (190',  6).] 

Aecent  nearer  the  i^inmnff  than  with 
ut:  iirchbishop,  cement  «.,  c6mpell'd, 
c6mplete,  c6nceal'd,  c6nduot,  c6nfes8or, 
c6ngeal'd,  e6njure  =  entreat,  c6nsign'd, 
c6rro8iTe,  delectable,  detestable,  dis- 
tinct, f6rlorn,  htimane,  maintain,  ma- 
ture?, methinksP,  mAtiners,  m^lf  P, 
N6rthampton,  dbscure,  6bseryant,  per- 
s^ver,  perspectiye,  pioners,  plebeians 
[the  word  is  not  fr^uent,  it  is  certainly 
plebeians  in  H*  5,  ch.  (463*  27),  and 
TA  1, 1^  36  (690',  231),  unless  we  read 
^  Patrid-ans  and  pUb-Mani  we  create," 
the  italics  skewing  a  trissyllabic  mea- 
sure; in  0  1,  9,  1  (661,  7)  I  would 
rather  read  *'  That  with  the  txuay  pie- 
b^iauB  hate  thine  honours,'*  than  *<That 
with  the  fusty  flih-^iane  hate  thine 
honours,"  the  ittuics  a^n  shewing  the 
trissyllabic  measure;  in  0  3,  1,  53 
(669',  101),  I  read  **  Let  them  haye 
cushions  by  you.  Tou're  plebeians," 
and  Mr.  Abbott* s  scansion  seems  forced; 
again,  '*  the  senators  and  plebeians  loye 
him  too,"  0  4,  7,  7  (681',  30),  but 
AO  4,  12,  4  (986,  34)  «  And  hoist  thee 
up  to  the  shouting  plebeians,"  (unless 
we  read  unto  with  iLeightley  and  make 
a  trissyllabic  measure :  And  hoist  thee 
up  unto  the  shoutiM^  pleb^iaxiB,)  and 
0  5,  4,  12  (685',  39)  "The  plebeians 
haye  got  your  fellow  tribune,"  (which 
could  DC  easily  amended  by  adding /m/, 
or  now,  or  there,  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
in  which  case  there  would  be  a  trissyUa* 
bic  first  measure,)  seem  real  cases ;  but 
Ihey  are  the  only  ones  in  Shakspere 
and;  as  we  haye  seen,  the  reading  may 
be  faulty !],  pursuit,  p6ryeyor,  quin- 
tessence, recorder,  relapse  P,  rhedmatic, 
secure,  sequestered,  successor,  sticces- 
siye,  t6waras,  dtensils  P,  without. 


In  this  connection  the  following  extracts  from  Gill's  Zogonomiay 
pp.  128-138,  are  valuable,  though  they  are  mncli  injured  by  his 
confused  notions  of  the  difference  between  accent  and  quantity. 
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Gap.  xzY.    Be  Aecmtu. 

Yocam  prosodia  vsa  potiiis  qukm  regalis  percipitur :  ea  tota  in 
accentu  est.  Accentas  est  duplex,  Grammaticus,  et  Bhetoricus. 
Grammaticas  est  qua  vocalis  yna,  aut  diphthongus,  in  omni  dictione 
affecta  est  Bhetoricus,  qui  ad  sensum  animo  altiib  infigendum, 
em&sin  in  ynk  voce  habet  potius  qakm  ali&.  Monosyllaba  om- 
nia per  se  accepta  accentum  acutum  habere  intelliguntur  :  at 
composita,  nunc  in  priori  tonum  habent ;  rt,  (nors-man,  ship'Huuk), 
nunc  in  posteriori ;  vt  (withstand',  wtthdrAA',  Himself*).  Qusedam 
ita  facilia  sunt,  rt  accentum  Ttrobius  recipient, vt  (tshurtsh'yard-, 
outTun*,  out'raadzh').^ 

Dissyllaba  qak  oxytona  sunt,  (biliiv,  asyyr*,  aswaadzh*,  enfoors', 
konstrain*) :  qu&  paroxytona,  vt  (x>it*i,  kul*er,  fol'oou). 

Trissyllaba  qusedam  paroxytona  sunt:  vt,  (regraat'er,  biluved, 
akf(;aint*ed) ;  queedam  proparoxytona ;  vt  (miz'eri,  des'teni) :  qnse- 
damindifferentia;  vt,  (foar'goo'ing,  foar'stAAl'er).' 

Animaduertendum  autem  nos  tanto  impetu  in  nounuUis  vodbua 
accentum  retrahere,  vt  nulla  syllabarum  longitude,  natura  aut 
positione  facta  contraueniat :  idque  non  in  nostris  tantij^m  (for'ester, 
kar'penter) :  sed  etiam  in  illis  qu8B  doctuH  h  Latinis  asciuerunt :  vt, 
(AiL'ditor,  kompet'itor,'kon*stansi,  redzh'ister,  tem-perans,  in-stryy- 
ment,  mul'tityyd).  Hie  autem  duplici  cauteld.  opus :  prima,  vt  ilia 
excipias  qusB  ad  nos  integra  transierunt;  quibus  ea  humanitate 
vtimur  qua  peregrinis,  qui  suo  iure  et  more  viuunt,  vt  (Amin*tas, 
EnnuM,  Banka'do).  8ecund6  excipias  iUa  k  Latmis  in  io,  quae 
quanquam  in  nostrum  ius  concesserunt,  proprium  tamen  accentum 
retinent  in  antepenultim& ;  vt  (opin'ibn,  satis&k'sibn)  et  alia  sic 
exeuntia  (mih'ibn,  &an*ion),  etc.' 

Plurisyllaba  etiam  (quod  in  alijs  quas  scio  linguis  non  fit) 
accentum  ssepius  in  quaitll  recipiunt ;  vt  (ok'yypaier,  vidzh-ilansi, 
lit'erat3ryr) :  et  omnia  fere  ilia  quae  in  (muqger)^  exeunt  aut  (abl) : 
vt  (kos'terdmuqger,  oi'emmuqger,  mar*tshantabl,  mar'idzhabl, 
miz'erabl,  on*orabl).  miruin  dixeris  si  tonum  in  qninta  repereiis, 
tamen  sic  lege  (muHipliiabl,  vitTifMibl,  Eon'stantinopl),  et  alia 
fortasse  plura. 

Duo  sunt  quae  tonum  variant :  DifPerentia,  et  Numerus  poeticus. 
1.  Differentia  est,  qua  vox  voci  quodammodo  oj^nitur :  hsDc  accen- 
tum transfert  in  syllabam  vulgariter  accentuatsB  prtecedentem,  vt  (du 


^  Gill  does  not  mark  the  posHion  of 
the  accent  in  these  three  words.  In 
those  snbseqaently  cited  he  marks  it  hj 
an  acute  on  the  vowel  of  the  accented 
syUahle,  and  neelects  to  distinguish  long 
and  short  voweEs  in  consequence,  as  he 
says  in  his  errata :  **  Capite  26  et  dein- 
ceps;  accentuum  notatlo  longarum  to- 
cftHwi^  quantitati  yeniam  inueniet.*' 
I  have,  tiierefore,  in  my  transcription 
restored  the  quantity,  aiid  rephioed  t  by 


J  (=:9i)  and  «  by  v  (=yy)»  when  it 
appeared  necessary. 

'  GiU  writes  no  accent  marka  in 
these  two  words. 

'  The  term atU^fmuliimehert  deter- 
mines the  dissyllabic  character  of  the 
termination  -fuw  =  (-stbn)  in  Gill's 

mind, 

^  GiU  does  not  distinguish  (muqger) 
from  (muqer)  ;  my  tnuialiteratioa  ia, 
therefore,  also  an  interpretation. 
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juu  taak  mil  raikht,  or  mtis'taak  mii  ?)  sic  (wtth'Hoould,  mi*thaqkfuly 
dis'onestai,  dts'onoiabl,  dts'onorabldi)  etdam,  et  (im*meezyyrabl9i) ; 
hue  refer  (dezert*)  meritum,  et  (dez*ert)  desertum  aut  solitudo,  etc. 
Numeras  poeticus  proparoxytonis  in  [i]  ssepe  vltimam  productam 
acuit,  vt,  (m»zer9i*,  konstansai*,  destmai');^  ynde  etiam  in  pro8& 
fer^  obtinnit,  yt  vltim^  yel  longi  vel  breni  seqnaliter  scribantur,  et 
pronnncientnr,  non  acnantnr  tamen. 

De  Ehetorico  accentu  difficilins  est  indicium ;  quia  snum  cuique 
est,  et  varium.    Exemplo  res  meliilLB  intelligetur. 

(Mai  song,  if  an**  ask  whunz  grii*Yus  plaint  «z  sutsb, 

Dai,  eer  dbou  let  h»z  naam*  bii  knooun,  mz  fol't  sboouz  tuu  mutsh, 

But,  best  weer  dhii  tu  Hoid*,  and  never  kum  tu  laikht : 

For  oon  dhe  erth*  kan  noon  but  ai%  dhain  ak'sents  sound  araikbt*.) 

Diximus  monosyllaba  omnia  acui,  hoc  est  accentu  Grammatico: 
at  in  orationis  contextu  illis  tant^lm  vocibus  est  accentus  oratorius, 
sine  qusedam  toni  euifyyeia,  quibus  sensus  vis  et  ivdpyeut  inest : 
reliquBB  omnes  prse  his  quodammodo  barytonsB  habeantur.  Ego  igitur 
sic  ista  lego,  vt  yersus  primus  yno  t^ore,  et  sequalis  fluat.  In 
secundo  tribus  yocuHs  accinitur  (dai,  naam*,  icl'%) :  quia,  ex  sensu 
apparenti  moriendum  potius  est  carmini,  qu^m  nomen  auctoris 
indicandum ;  cui  tanta  stultitia  malum  est  omen.  At  ex  implicit^ 
Antanaclasi,  6ine  diastola  T&v  (dai*),  et  (er,  let  dhou  hiz  naam  bi 
knooun  Dai'er);  etiam  cum  priori  tepidius  erit,  et  sine  accentu 
oratorio  efferendum.  Duos  sequentes  yersus  licSt  ego  sic  legam, 
yt  (naid),  et  (neyer)  in  priori  accentuem :  (erth*,  ei),  et  (dhain),* 
in  posteriori :  alius  tamen  fortasse  alitor :  idque  cum  bond,  vtrinque 
ratione.  Atque  hsBc  de  accentu  acuto  Grammatico,  et  Oratorio, 
preecepta  sunt.  Grauis  ubique  intelligitur,  ybi  alius  non  est  accentus. 
Circumflexus  f"^]  in  alijs  dialectis  frequentitis  auditur  qu&m  in 
communi ;  ybi  tamen  ea  est  aliquando  yocis  alicuius  prosodia,  yt 
sensum  mutet.  Exemplo  (ai  am  afraid*  of  him)  i.  metuo  ab  illo : 
(ai  am  afrAAid**  oy  him),   i.  quid  de  illo  futurum  sit  timea. 

Aecentui  inseruiunt  interpunctiones :  qui^  ill®  yt  sensum 
aperiunt,  ita  quantuin  possunt  aecentui  yiam  stemimt.  Es&dent 
sunt  nobis  quaa  Latinis,  et  ysus  idem :  sunt  autem  Kofifia  sine 
incisum  [,],   ^TTroSuurroXff    aut   subdistinctio  [;],    K&Xov  sine 


^  The  accent  is  not  Trritten  here,  but 
is  inferred  from  the  context.  Observe 
that  we  had  (de8*tenff)  a  little  abore. 

*  Erroneously  printed  (dain). 

>  Gill  writes  afrdid,  afrdid,  He  had 
lonff  preyionsly  explained  A  to  mean 
(aa),  and  hence  I  have  thns  inter- 
preted the  sign,  but  the  interpretation 
18  probably  incorrect.  He  has  nowhere 
giyen  a  physiological  description  of  the 


effects  which  he  means  to  indicate  by 
the  old  Latin  terms,  acnte,  grave,  ana 
circumflex,  which  were  perhaps  in 
Latin  the  rising,  the  falling,  and  the 
rifiine  and  falling  inflections,  (.*  *.  .*.) 
supra  p.  12,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  had  in  view  anything 
but  Hress  for  acute,  its  absence  for 
grave,  and  a  broadening  i.e.  opening  or 
rounding  or  else  excessive  lengthenmg 
of  the  vowels  for  the  circumflex. 
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Toce  in  reliqui  orationiB  aerie  syntaxiii  habet :  at  ^TirovaprnfOia^ 
Q  *j]^  illnd  quod  abesse  quidem  potest,  Bed  com  alia  aliqaa  senten- 
tise  voce  coniitniitar. 

JExemplum, 

(phe  best  (laid  Hii)*  dhat  ei  kan  ynn  adveiz* 
Iz  ta  aYoid*  dh-  okaa*iibn  of  dhe  tl, 
Dhe  kAAz  remnQT*ed  whens  dh-  iirl  dath  araix* 
\  Af  suiin  tt  mai  )  dh-  efekt*  ffuzBoei'th  sttl) 

Hue  acceditil7ro<rTY)o^o9  in  (dh-  efekt'),'  et  in  vocibns  compositis 

T^  slue  maccaf  [-J  ^  (Hart-eeting  griif).      Et  vltim6  (si  ta 

concedaa  (lector)  in  Auupixre^,  AiacroKii  ['*]  in  awtupiaUf  Apntfi 

['']  yt  in  (okaci'ztbn)  triBsyllab&;*  aed  bis  et  'Tinnrctpeifditru 

in  ysn  frequently  locus  raro  conceditur. 


Gap.  zxvi.    ]}$  Metro. 

Metrum  apud  nos  larg^  acoeptcun,  aliquando  sigmficat  ipsa  in 
carmine  omoioteleuta :  nonnunquam  ponitor  pro  onini  oratione  ad- 
stricta  numeris ;  sic  enim  metETun,  et  prosam  opponimus.  Sed  fate 
pro  omni  mensura  syUabsBy  pedis,  metri  propn^  dicti,  et  oarminis 
VBUipo. 

De  SyUdha. 

Syllabarum  quantitas  septem  modis  agnoscitur.  1.  YocalL  2. 
Dipbtbongo.  3.  Accentn.  4.  Positione.  5.  Deriuatione.  6.  Free- 
positione.    7.  Metaplasmo. 

1.  Yocalis  et  2.  Dipbtbongus. 

Satis  aparuit  in  grammatics,  quae  syllaba  longa  ant  breuis  censeri 
debet,  ex  vocalibus,  quas  longas  aut  breues  esse  diximus :  1.  Poete 
tamen  Ula  in  (ei)  desinentia  Hce»ter  corripiunt ;  quia  in  fluxu  ota- 
tionis  accentuB  in  propinquft  syllaba  eius  longihidinefii  absorbet. 
At  si  syllaba  accentu  vllo  grammatico,  vel  rbetorico  afficiatur,  non 
corripitur ;  vt,  (mai  mont )  -''*'. 

2.  (Yy)  in  fine  anceps  est ;  vt  (nyy,  tryy)  :'  at  conson&  in  eadem 
voce  monosyllaba  sequente,  longa  est;  vt,  (syyr,*  PJT^)-  ^^  ^ 
dissyllabis,  si  accentum  babeat:  yt,  (manyyr*,  refyyz*)  yerbum: 
at  accentus  in  priori,  ultimam  ancipitem  relmquit ;  rt^  in  (ref -yyz, 
ref'yz)  "^  subst.  3.  Yocalis,  aut  dipbtbongus,  ante  yocalem  non  cor- 


'  This  U  a  sign  not  otherwise  noticed, 
prohahly  of  Dr.  Gill's  own  coinage,  for 
the  printer  had  clearly  to  *'  make ''  the 
mark,  the  first  time  from  (  and  ; ,  the 
second  time,  in  the  example,  from  i 
and;. 

>  The  original  has  *<  (Dhe  (heet  said 
Hii)  dhat),  etc.,  where  the  parentheds 
is  clearly  inooirectly  put 

•  GiU  prints  %'efekt, 

^  Gill  seems  to  intend  to  say  that 
(okaa-zton),  which  is  really  of  four 
syllahles,  here  reckons  as  uree,  from 


the  rapidity  with  which   (t)  is  pco- 
nouncel    See  infriL,  p.  937*  n.  1. 

'  This  yowel  heing  represented  by 
y  in  Gill  never  has  the  mark  of  pro- 
longation placed  oyer  it ;  hence  it  haa 
heen  uniformly  transUterated  (yy).  A 
pure  (y^  in  closed  syllables  doea  not 
seem  to  nave  occurrea  in  "RwgHg^  of  so 
late  a  date. 

*  Ohserre,  an  (s)  not  an  (ah),  and 
see  auUoTy  supri^  pp.  215,  922. 

^  The  word  is  only  written  onee 
rifvt  in  Gill,  but  is  repeated  here  to 
exhibit  the  "doabtfol"  quantity. 
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ripitnr  necesari^  nt  apnd  Latiiios.  Sed  contra,  yocalis  longa,  aut 
diphthongas,  ante  yocalem  semper  producitur,  si  in  se  accentnm 
habeat,  yt  (denai'ing,  displai'ed).^    4.  Yocalis,  ant  Diphthongos 

Ear  synaloepham  licentia  poetic^  nonnnnquam  intercipitnr :  sed 
reqnentisBimd  intercidit  (u),  in  (tu)  datini  et  in£nitiiii  signo ;  et 
(e),  in  articulo  (dhe),  tamen  non  semper,  in  (Dhou)  ante  (art)  diph- 
thongos saepe  deficit.' 

3.  Accentus. 

Omnis  syllaba,  accentom  acutom  habens  aut  circumflexum,  longa 
est :  idque  maxime  si  syllaba  dictionis  prima  non  sit.  I^am  prima 
nator^  sua  breuis,  accentum  ssepe  admittit,  yt  (go'tng,  du*tng,  an'i, 
spir'tt,  bod't),  quae  etiamsi  ex  yocali  breues  esse  inteUigantur, 
accenta  tamen  subinde  communes  fiunt  yt  in  iUo  Choriambo  (Laa*d«, 
ladii).' 

2.  In  trissyllabis  etiam,  acutus  in  breui  ante  liquidam,  sjUabam 
aliquando  ancipitem  fiacit,  yt  in  (mal'adoi,  strn'om,  dzhen*eral, 
ben-efft.)* 

3.  Yocalis  breuis  in  yltimd,  ante  duplicem,  aut  etiam  ante  solam 
liquidam,  accentu  anceps  fit.  Yt  (begin',  distel*,  defer,  proloq*). 
Idipsum  etiam  in  monosyllabis  accentu  acutissimis  fiet ;  yt,  (aks*, 
dzhudzh',  fel*,  sm',  soq*,  war*,  dzhar*.)  Quam  formam  queedam 
etiam  ante  mutam  sequuntur;  yt,  (bud*)  gemma,  (but*)  me^. 

4.  Omnis  syllaba  ante  accentuatam  breuis  est:  yt,  (dezair*, 
abroo'ad  (?),  aban'don,  dey9i*ded,  dVyain'lai,  btliiymg,  preyen*ted) : 
nisi  obstet  natura;  yt,  in  (foorgo'tng,  foorspee*king) ;  aut  positio, 
yt,  (forgot'n  forgty*iq).  Sed  hlc  tantum  valet  accentus,  yt  in  multis 
duplicatis  alteram  elidat,  yt,  (atend*,  apii'nq,  opoo'zed,  adres*ed) ; 
pro  (attend;  appii*rtq,  oppoo'zed,  addreB*ed):  Sed  yt  consonam 
elidat  yel  non,  poetse  in  medio  relinquitur. 

5.  SyllabsB  qusB  solis  constant  consonantibus,  quia  accentum  nun- 
quam  recipiunt,  breues  iudicantur ;  vfc,  (sad'l,  trub'l,  moist *n). 

6.  Accentus  Rhetoricus  longas  prsecedentes  ssBpenumero  corripit : 
yt,  (if  yi  bi  aaI  thiiyz,  what  Hoop  nav  oi  ?)  ybi  yocales  natura 
longse  in  (yii,  bii,  naay)  ratione  accentuum  in^  (aaI)  et  (qi)  correptsD 
sunt. 

4.  Positio. 

In  diuersis  dictionibus  positio  ssepe  yalet  yt  apud  Latinos,  in 
e^em  dictione,  accentus  positioni  prseualet ;  ita  yt  in  trissyllabis. 


^  As  Gill  could  not  have  used  the 
word  diphthong  in  the  sens^of  digraph, 
more  eepecially  because  he  represents 
the  (oi)  in  the  first  word  by  a  simple 
sign  j\  we  have  here  a  confirmation  of 
the  theory  that  he  pronounced  his  at  as 
a  diphthong  (ai),  and  not  as  a  simple 
vowel  (ee). 

'  This  implies  the  pronunciation  of 
thot^rl  as  (dhart)  and  not  (dhourt). 

*  No  accent  marked  in  Gill.  The 
assumption  of  the  choriamb  ' 


V    • 


shews  that  the  accents  were  intended 
as  I  have  placed  them.  This  passage 
should  have  been  referred  to  supr&  p. 
281,  L  34. 

*  The  exact  meaning  of  this  passage 
is  doubtfiil,  owing  to  the  constant  con- 
fusion of  accent  and  quantity  in  Dr. 
Giirs  mind,  while  he  attempts  to 
separate  them. 

*  Misprinted  ««,  as  if  it  were  one 
of  the  English  words,  being  put  into 
a  different  type. 
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accentas  in  primft  sonorft  natturi  ant  positione  longft,  abbieoiet 
ytnaque  sequentes ;  yt,  in  (Tshes'tertun,  Wfm'bldtin).  Nee  quis- 
qnam,  qui  Anglic^  nonit,  negare  andebit  (Ten'terden  stii'pl)  esse 
carmen  Adonicnm.  nam  bic  adeo  violentos  est  accentas,  vt  etiam 
in  diaersis  dictionibus  positionem  auferat.  Idipsom  affinnabisy 
si  Sossexios  audias  in  ( WAA'terdoun  for'rest).^  Adeo  claros  est 
accentas  in  prime  trissyUabo,  licet  positione  non  eleaetar.  Hie 
tamen  caatell  opus,  nam  si  ad  positionem  (1,  n)  vel  (q)  concorrat^ 
media  syllaba  prodacitar :  vt  (Sem'pnqam,  Tram'piqtan,  Ab'tqtoni 
"Wnn'ondam,  Wtl'fnlnes)  etc.*    Quod  dixi  apparebit  exemplo. 

(Wbat  it  a  daai,  or  a  mnntb,  or  a  Jeer)  bemisticbinm  est,  dnobus 
constans  dactylis,  et  cboriambo,  nemo  dubitat.  (Soo  tt  befel*  on 
a  Pen'tekost  dai).  Kec  qnisqaam  bIc  magnopere  baeret,  nisi  quod 
particnla  (»t)  tardiills  seqoi  videtur  ob  positionem :  at  Metaplasmo 
occidentali  (ivel')  pro  (bifel')  nihil  occurrit  rotundius ;  nam  positio 
ilia  in  (kost),  noUo  mode  tempos  retardat  propter  accentmn  in 
(Pen).  Positio  aliSis  yalet  ad  Longitudinem ;  vt,  (Gblz'land,  Lon*- 
don,  Haryest). 

5.  Deriuatio. 

Deriuatiua  eandem  cum  primitiuis  quantitatem  pleramqne  sorti- 
nntar ;  vt,  (dai,  dai'f'q ;  dezair*,  dezair*ed ;  profaan*,  pro&an'lai^. 
Excipiontor  ilia,  quae  k  longis  enata,  vocalem  natura  longam  com- 
piunt ;  yt,  a  (mai'zer,  mtz'erabl,  m»z*eri) :  Et  anomala  coniugationis 
primte,  qusB  figuratiuam  comutant:  yt,  a  (reed,  red);  k  (sweet, 
swet) ;  k  (wrait,  wrtt ;  straik,  stnk),  etc.  His  adde  ynnm  tertis 
(dun,  did).  Secnndo  excipiontor  ilia  it  peregrinis  dedocta,  qoibos 
syllabarum  qoantitas  nator&,  positione,  aot  acceuto  motatar;  yt  k 
note  as,  (to  noot*ei),'  k  magnifico  (to  mag-nifai),  a  potens,  (poo'tent) 
etc.  At  (tm'potent,  onmip'otent),  soam  natoram  seqoontor :  qood 
etiam  in  aHjs  fortS  ploribus  obseruabis. 

6.  Pnepositio. 

Pnepositiones  inseparabiles  (a,  bi,  re),  etiam  (on,  dts,  mils)  si 
positio  sinat,  corripiontor.  Reliqoanim  omniom  qoantitas  ex  sais 
yocalibos  satis  intelligitor. 

7.  Hetaplasmus. 

Est,  qoom  necessitatis,  aot  ioconditatis  gratia,  syllaba,  aot  dictio 
k  iormi  propria  in  aliam  motator.  Hoc  refer  omnes  antedictas 
dialectos  prseter  commonem.  Et  licet  omni^Metaplasmos  ad  sylla- 
baram  qoantitatem  agnoscendam  non  sit  ytilis  :  tamen  qoia  ploiimsB 
eios  species  bic  molt&n  possont,  eas  omnes  simol  explicabimos. 

1  Written  Wdterdounf  the  first  vowel  am),  to  represent  this  preBumod 
probably  stands  for  ^=(aa')  in  Gill's      lengthening. 

notation.  ^  There  seems  to  be  somemispiint 

here ;  the  original  is  followed  litera- 

*  In  the  Tocabnlary  I  have  introduced  tim,  with  the  exception  of  the  aooemts, 
a  second  accent  mark  thus  (Sem'priq*-      which  were  not  marked. 
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Frathmt  apponit  eapui  id  quod  Apharuia  OHfert: 

vtj  (aroikht',  emmnuT*) :  pro  (roikht,  mnay) :  et  elegant!  imitatione 
LatmsB  compoaitioiiis,  (efraid*),  pro  (fraid.  yen'dzher),  pro 
(aveii'dzlier). 

8yneop»  d$  nuddo  toUit,  quod  B^mdhem  mfirt. 

vt,  (hTim-bles,  whunever),  pro  (hnm-blnes),  et  (whunsoever) ; 
(er'rand)  pro  (ee'rand). 

Au/ert  Apocope  flnen^  quern  dot  Faragoge, 

vt,  (What  ei  dte  bet  fordhai')  Spens.  pro  (bet-er,  tel-en)  et  (d«- 
plee'zen),  Chauser  pro  (tel,  dtspleez*) 

ConeoiMan.  vt  EcthUpm^  vooalem  au/ert  Sgnalapha. 

Exempla. 

(Faam  with  abmi'daiiB  maak'eth  a  man  threis  blessed  an  Hap*pi) 

pro  (and  nap-pt). 
(First,  let  Stminer'iaa  dark'nes  bi  mi  oon*l-  Habitaa'stbn)^ 

pro  (oon'lei). 

Syetola  longa  rapii,  hreuiata  Diiutola  hngat. 

vt,  Sidn.  (nniiu  Kyyptd  dhat  buoi  shal  a  pedan*te  bi  found:) 
ubi  prima  in  (pedan-te)  ^  ircuZo^  corripitur. 

Diastola  Taai^y  Ektcutv;  sine  extensio  dicitur.  Exemplum 
reperies  apnd  eiindem  Sidneium. 

(Bhat  bai  a  bod*f  tt  gooz,  sms  boi  a  bod't  tt  iz.) 
vbi  ex  (bod'i)  perichio,  trochenm  fetcit  contra  qnim  eins  natora  pati 
potest,  Bectins  ille  in  speeolo  Tnacanismi. 

(:Aa1  gal'lant  vtrtyyz,  aaI  kw^l'litiz  of  bod't  and  soonl.) ' 
Plus  satis  huiosmodi  exemploram  inuenies  apud  Stanihnrstiim,  et 
alios. 

(Sins  mei  nooz  out*peek'»q  (gad  S»r)  ynnr  lip'labor  htn*dreth). 

Neque  enim  veram  est  quod  scribit  qnidam,  Syllabamm  rognum 
iUis  concessnm,  qui  primi  sao  exemplo  illarum  quantitatem  de- 
finirent:  Syllabse  enim  natura  sntl;  id  est,  cuiuscunque  lingusB 
idiomate,  aut  longsB  sunt,  aut  broues,  aut  indifferontes,  vtcunque 
maH  poetsB  illarum  quantitate  abutuntur. 

Syllaha  de  hinis  eonfeeta,  Synarem  extat, 

Ysitatissimus  est  hie  metaplasmus  in  verbaHbus  passiuis  in  (ed) ; 
vt,  (luv-d)  pro  (luved)  et  vbique  aKas ;  vt  (ev-rei)  pro  (everoi ; 
whatsoever,  okaa'ztbn),  trissyllabis.*  Neque  in  vn&  tantiim  dic- 
tione  synflBrosis  est,  sed  etiam  in  diuerais ;  vt  (/s-t  not  inukh*)  ? 


^  These  are.  accentual  hexameten, 
the  anthor  not  named.  Hence  the 
final  (-Bton)  of  (Habttaa'slon)  reckons 
as  a  single  syllable.  Compare  saprii 
p.  934,  note  4. 

*  This  requires  much  forcing  of  the 
stress  to  make  an  accentual  hexaineter, 
thus :  (aaI  gal-ant*  vtrtyrz*,  aaI  ki^*- 
«tts  of'bodt  and'soonl).  Gill  doubles  the 
0)  in  (kt(7al-l»ttx)  to  make  "  position.'' 


»  Probably  (whatseT*er,  okaa'ssjon), 
but  the  actual  **  synseresiB "  is  not 
irritten.  There  can  be  no  thought  of 
(okaa'zhon^,  which  was  probably  neyer 
used,  the  (aa)  haying  changed  to  (ee) 
before  (zj)  was  reduced  to  (zh).  The 
pronunciation  (whatsever)  is  quite 
conjectural,  as  there  is  no  authority 
for  it  The  hyphens  represent  Gill  s 
apostrophes. 
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pro  («z  ft  not),  it  in  communi  loquendi  formnH  pro  (much  gad  du-t 
yun)  pro  (du  it).^  Sic  (was-t,  for-t,  whuuz  deei*}  pro  (waz  it,  for 
it,  whuu  iz  deer'). 

AuUpeai^  slue  Aidkuai^, 

Dteitur  tn  binae  separgrs  Diareiia  vnam. 
Yt  Sp.  (wunnd'es,  kloud'es,  Hand-es);  pro  (wuundz,  kloudz, 
Handz.)    Huic  cognata  est. 

TfiT^i^y  Auucomii,  due  Interdaio. 

Dat  Tmestn  partes  in  hina$  dietio  teeta. 
vt  (Tu  us  ward)  pro  (toward*  us.) 

lU  Meta  ritk  thesis,  si  iranspanas  eUmenta. 
Vt  (vouched  saaf ),  pro  (vouch'saaf-ed).     Spen.  (Loom  whoil)  pro 
(wheiloom') 

AvrlOeari^,  melius  Avrl(rroi')(pv. 

Est  AntistcBchon  tihi  litera  si  varietur. 

Spens.  (foon,  ein,  Hond,  lond)  pro  (fooz,  eiz,  Hand,  land.)  hunc 

referre  potes  ilia  tertiae  personse  Indicatiui  pnesentis  in  (s,  z,  ez) 

pro  (eth)  :  vt  (mi  speeks,  luvz,  teech'ez) ;  pro  (speek'eth,  luveth, 

teech'eth).    In  quibus  non  tantilim  est  Antistochon  sed  et  synsresis 

Ista  Metaplasmum  eommuni  nomine  dicas. 

Quae  dixi  de  quantitare  syllabarum,  ita  abhorrere  videbuntur  ab 
auribus  illorum  qui  ad  Latinam  prosodiam  assueueront,  vt  mibi 
nunquam  satis  cauisse,  illos  satis  admonuisse  possim.  Sed  si  syllaba 
breuis  vnius  temporis  concedatur,  longa  duorum;  ego  veritatem 
appello  indicem,  auresque  musicorum  testes:  his  causam  omnem 
permitto.  Ipsos  autem,  qui  me  iudicio  postulauerint,  adhortor,  vt 
memineiint  quam  multa  Latini  2l  GrsQcis  discesserunt  Atque,  vt 
mittam  significationem,  genus,  syntaxin  alicubi;  in  prosodi4  toto 
C8b1o  aberrarunt,  onnega  vix  productam  in  ambo ;  et  ego,  et  Noster 
Apollo  veta.  Sed  quia  de  his  paulb  fasiiis  dicendum  estpostea,'  in 
presens  missa  facio. 

1  See  suprii  p.  165,  1.  24,  and  p.  *  This  refers  to  '<  Cap.  xxrii.,  Car- 

744,  note  2.    **The  tendency  to  con-  men  Rythmicnm,"  whick  would  have 

tractions  [in  the  Lancashire  oialect]  is  been  interesting,  had  not  Dr.  Gill's 

very  mat,  rendering  some  sentences  ntter  confusion  of  accent  and  quantity 

nninteiligible  to  a  *  foreigner.'    Luthet  rendered  it  entirely  worthless.    Thus 

preo  (look    thee,    pray  yon) :    tniteh  speaking  of  heroic  and   Alexandrine 

goodtetoo  (much  good  may  it  do  you)."  verses  he  says :  "  Scenicum,  H  Epicum, 

Folk'Song  and   Folk-Speech  of  Zati'  yuo  ferd  carminis  ^enere  contenta  sunt : 

eashire^  by  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  F.B.S.L.,  iUud  est  rt  plunmiim  pentametnim. 

page  69.      In  a  private  letter   Mr.  Spenceri  tamen  Epicum,  sine  Heroi- 

Axon  informs  me  that  these  phrases  cum,  nonum  quemque  versum  bahefe 

are  pronounced,  (ludh't  prii'M ;  mttsh  hexametrum :  ad  grauitatem,  et  quan- 

gtid-iitf/)   the  last  (ii)  heme  long  but  dam  stationis  firmitndinem.  In  soemoo, 

unaccented.    In  the  north  (oii)  is  very  poetffi  mal^    ne^ligunt   ifMiorAcvra, 

common  for  (duu),  so  that  the  analysis  ouaBinEpicocontmuasunt  "&c.,p.l42. 

of  the  words  is  (mttsh  gud-dee-it-u).  In  Cap.  xxviii  Dr.  Gill  treats  *'De 

(L«dh*t)  is  also  heard  in  Yorkshire.  Carminibus    ad   numeros    Latinomm 

*  Probably  a  misprint  for  (dheer)  poetarum  compositis." 
in  both  cases. 
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Pedes,  quibuB  Anglica  poesiB  Ttitur,  aant  dissyllabi  tres ;  BpoTL* 
dens  "  ",  trooheuB  ~  ',  iambos,  "  *.  Trissyllabi  quinqne ;  tribra- 
chuB  "  "  'i  molossofi  "  "  ",  dactylns  '  "  ',  auawBBtus  '  "  ",  am- 
pbimacroB  ~  "  ~ .  Tetra  c^llabos  tantain  duos  ammaduerti :  qnomm 
THUS  est  pteon  quartos  '     '  ',  alter  cboriambnB  '  '  "  ', 

CONTKACTZD  WoKDB. 

Tbe  foUowing  list  is  taken  from  Ahh.  460-473.  All  omitted 
syllables  are  here  inserted  in  parentheses.  A  star  *  prefixed,  shews 
tbat  this  contraction  is  acknowledged  either  in  the  same  or  a  Bimilar 
vord,  by  Jones  1701,  and  vill  be  found  in  the  Tocabnlary  of  the 
xrn  tti  eentniy  to  be  ^ven  in  Chapter  IX,  When  -f  b  prefixed, 
the  instance  is  not  &om  Sbakspere  himself.  A  subjoined  (?)  indi- 
cates that  the  passage  cited  in  proof  does  not  appear  decisive. 

"it  (this  contraction)  is  at  all  erente 
as  early  as  Chaucer,  Knigbte's  Tale, 
S33."  On  refeniog  to  the  sii-teit 
edition,  T.  1091,  wb  find  three  MS. 
(Hangwrt,  Cambridge,  LaiLBdowne.)  to 
vUch  we  may  add  Harleian,  reading 
in  Tuioas  spellingi,  "  We  mote  endure 
it  this  is  the  achort  and  plajn," 
where  ire  maT  either  contract  "  en- 
dare't,"  or  mue  it  tht  u/utrt  a  tris- 
ifllabie  measure ;  but  the  Elleemere 
MS.  omits  it,  wtuch  seems  t^e  beet 
I'eading,  as  the  it  is  clearly  raperflnouB, 
and  the  Corpus  and  Petworth  omit  Iht, 
which  ia  not  ao  commendable.  Hence 
it  is  b;r  no  means  clear  that  Chaucei 
ever  said  thit  for  ihii  ii.  Relying  on 
the  prOTincialiam  'tt,  'i  for  lAali,  in 


vsn'ge.  Id  aome  casee,  where  the  c 
traction  is  not  written,  Mr.  Abbott 
aianmes  it,  although  the  use  of  a  trie- 
■jUabic  measure  would  reader  it 
DnneceBsary. 

Other  ganfmefimu.— BarthDl(o)mew, 
Ha(ve]rford,  fdia(ci)plfl,  ignom(in)y, 
+gen(Ue)man,  gentl(e)raan,  gent(le), 
teas[i)ly,  par(i)lons  =  perilous,  inler- 
(rojgatoriea,  cau(dle)8tioi,  +inar(ye)le, 
t«he(th)er,  God  b(e  wilb)  ye,  see  snpri 
p.  773,  in  (hi)!,  th(oii)  wert,  yon 
(wejre,  h(e)  weie,  y(oo)  are,  she 
(we)re.  In  these  five  last  cases,  not- 
withstanding the  orthography,  the 
aonnd  may  baTS  been,  (dhou-rt,  luu-r, 
mi-r,  jQU-r,  shii'i).  But  in  the  pas- 
eage  cited  foe  tht  (u)t)re,  "  'Twere  good 
ihe  teen  tpeitn  with  :  for  she  may 
strew,"  H  4,  6,  6  (836,  14),  the  tris- 
ayllabic  meaaure,  which  would  be  na- 
turally introduced  by  any  modem 
reader,  obTialea  all  difficulties. 


KL  4,  . 
Capolet's  lAou  't 
was  evidently  an  accommodation  of  her 
language  to  the  nurse's,  &J  I,  3,  S 
(715',  9),  Mr.  Abbott  would  avoid 
several  trissyllabic  measures,  by  read- 
ing Tu  for  /  thail,  but  this  does  not 
aeem  advisable.  Wilth),  tw(ith)  us, 
tw{ith)  ye,  were  probably  (wi,  wi-ns, 
vi'vt).  To  th(«e  be  odda  dfo)off, 
d(oion,  d(o)out,  probaCb)l(e). 

Jforiii  eoalracttd  in  pronunciation. — 
Abh.  462,  desirous  of  Kmiting  the  ose 
of  trissyllabic  measures  and  Ale  lasdrine 
verses  as  much  as  possible,  suggests 
many  elisions  which  often  appear  doubt- 
ful, and  arc  certainly,  for  the  most  part, 
unnecessary.  A  grammaxian  who  would 
count  the  aellables  of  Italian  or  Spanbh 
Teisee  on  his  fingers,  would  be  led  to 
conclude  that  tinal  vowels  were  always 
elided  before  initial  vowels,  and  that 
&ei]uently  a  whole  word,  consisting  of 
a  single  vowel,  was  lost  in  pronunci- 
ation. Turning  to  the  musicid  setting 
of  Italian  wonts,  and  seeing  only  one 
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wiUinglj,  laa^iiBhiiig,  l!intftrtic»1,  te- 
nidne,  promtsing  ;•— easily^  prettily ; — 
hostiltty,  untty,  quality,  dviltty:-* 
offtDer,  mannen,  ligdyamm  beanttral, 
flooTMheB,  par(i)]oDa.  ''Any  unaooented 
tyUable  of  a  polysyllable  (whetiier  ooa- 
tainin^  t  or  any  other  Towel)  may 
Bometunei  be  toftmed  tmd  mlmoti  ^- 
nortdf"  Abh,  468,  as  barbarooii  oom- 
pony,  remedy,  impl#ineatB»  eiMDay, 


note  mritten  fbr  the  two  or  three  Towds 
which  thus  oome  to^^ether,  he  would  be 
itrengthened  in  thu  opinion.  But  if 
he  listeni  to  an  Italian  lingiiig  or  de- 
daiming,  he  would  find  all  the  Towele 
nrononnoed,  aoAetunes  diphthongicmg, 
Dut,  as  a  role,  distinctly  audible,  with- 
out any  connecting  glide.  Such  open 
towels  are,  howerer,  generally  pro« 
nonnoed  with  eitreme  rapidily,  and 
perhaps  this  is  what  Mr.  Abbott  means 
by  ^  softening/'  a  term  which  he  fre- 
qnentlY  uses  in  a  maimer  phonetically 
nninteUigible  to  me,  thus :  **  R  fre- 
quently tofimt  or  destroys  a  following 
Towel,  the  Towel  being  nearly  lost  in 
the  buzT  which  follows  the  effort  to 
pronounce  the  r,**J.bb.  463,  as  alarfu)m, 
warr(a]nt,  floar(i)shio^,  nour(i)8h, 
barr(e)lB,  barr(6)n,  8pir(i)t ;  **  R  often 
mfttnt  a  preoeaing  unaccented  towbI,'' 
Ahh,  464,  as  oonfid(e}rates ;  "  £r,  ^ 
and  Le  final  dropped  w  woftmed^  especi- 
ally before  vowels  and  silent  A,"  Ahb, 
466.  '*  WhHhtr  and  wtr  are  fre- 
quently written  or  pronounced  t^AeV 
or  u)h«r$  and  ftr.  The  th  is  aUo 
$&ftmed  in  eithery  hither,  other,  father, 
etc.,  and  the  v  in  havitiff,  evil,  etc.  It 
IB  impossible  to  tell  in  many  of  these 
cases  what  decree  of  ^eoftening  *  takes 
place.  In  *  other,'  for  instance,  the  th 
IS  eo  completely  dropped  that  it  has 
become  our  orainary  *or'  which  we 
use  without  thought  of  contraction. 
So  'whether'  is  often  written  'wh'er' 
in  Shakespeare,  Some,  but  it  ie  impoe- 
eible  to  »ay  what,  degree  of  ^  eoftening,* 
though  not  expressed  in  writing,  seems 
to  haye  affected  th  in  the  following 
words,  brother,  either,  further,  hither, 
neither,  rather,  thither,  whether, 
whither,  having,**  Abb.  466,  where 
he  cites  instances,  which  might  cer- 
tainly all  have  been  used  by  a  modem 
poet  who  naturally  speaks  the  words 
dieeyllabicaUy.  A  few  words  as  or,  ill, 
ier,  have  established  themselves.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  what  liberty  of 
contraction  or  change  the  zvi  th  cen- 
tury poets  allowed  themselves  in  verse, 
"/in  the  middle  of  a  trii^llable,  if  un- 
accented, is  frequently  wopped,  or  so 
nearly  dropped  as  to  make  it  a  favourite 
syUable  in  trisyllabic  feet,"  Abb.  467, 
where  he  cites,  punishment,  cardinal, 

Trisstllabio  Mbasurbb. 
UnmiBtakeable  trissyllabic  measures  occur  in  each  of  the  five 
places,  and  occasionally  two  or  even  three  occur  in  a  single  line. 
The  complete  lines  are  quoted  and  the  tiissyllabic  measures  are 


sAgers,  pasMUffer,  con£nenoe,  vmJa^ 
«a  quasi-dissyllable,"  necessary,  saenn- 
oers,  inuMent,  inventory,  sanctMsry,  mi- 
natwral,  speoidative,  mcredidous,  in- 
stmmeatB.  It  is  hardly  oonodfaUa 
that  these  vowds  were  halntBaUy 
omitted  in  solemn  speech.  Abh,  469, 
thus  explains  the  apparent  docking  of 
a  syUable  in  proper  names.  AJbh.  470, 
maKes  powsr,  jewd,  lowff,  dottag,  gotn^ 
dying,  playtnff,  prow^n,  etc,  frequent- 
ly monosyujibles  or  "quad-monoeyUa- 
bles."  Abh,  471,  remarks  that  «<the 
plural  and  poesesnve  cases  of  noons  in 
which  tiie  sbgolar  ends  in  t,  sn^  as, 
ee,  and  ge  are  frequently  written,  emd 
etill  more  frequently  pronomwed,  wiA- 
out  the  additional  syllaUe,"  but  his 
instances  of  plurale  are  not  oonviadng. 
We  know  that  -ed  after  i,  d,  was  often 
lost  in  olden  time,  as  we  now  say  U 
hurt  for  it  hurted,  but  the  instanoei 
cited  in  Abb.  472,  by  no  means  estab- 
lish its  general  ominon,  or  indeed  iti 
necessary  omission  in  those  very  cases. 
Compare,  however.  Abb.  342. — ^Find 
-Mf,  as  we  see  from  Gill,  was  so  regu- 
larly pronounced,  that  we  should  d- 
ways  rather  keep  than  omit  it,  dthoufh 
Gill  allows  it  to  be  frequently  di£d 
(supr^  p.  987,  1.  35),  and  Abb.  474« 
shews  that  it  was  often  omitted  aid 
pronounced  in  the  same  line.  **&t 
in  superlatives  is  often  pronounced  et 
after  dentals  and  liquids.  A  similar 
euphonic  contraction  with  respect  to 
est  in  verbs  is  found  in  Early  ^riish. 
Thus  *  bindest  '  becomes  '  bust,' 
*eatest'  becomes  <est'  Our  *best^ 
is  a  contraction  for  *  bet-est,* "  Abb. 
473,  where  he  cites,  sweet'st,  kiiid*8tt 
stem*8t,  secret'st,  eld'st,  dear'st,  loyaTst* 
great'st,  near'st,  unpleasant*  st.  strong'st, 
short'st,  commonest,  frdthfull'st,  far- 
rant'st. 
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italicised.  As  Hr.  Abbott  seeks  to  explain  away  many  of  these 
examples  by  contractions  and  softenings,  I  have  added  the  reference 
to  his  book  wherever  he  cites  the  example.  But  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  has  not  noticed  many  of  these  iostances. 


First  Measnre  Trissyllabic. 
Sarrm  vnntn  with  his  wrathM  nip- 
ping cold  2H«  %,  4, 1  (506',  8),  AM, 

463. 
Saving  God,  her  oonscienoe,  and  these 

ban  against  me  B>  1,  2,  88  (560, 

235),  Mb.  466 
J  beseech  your  graces  both  to  pardon  her 

Rs  1,  1,  10  (557,  84),  Abb.  456. 
NaugM  to  do  with  MistreaB  Shore  I  I 

tell  thee,  fellow  R'  1, 1, 13  (557, 98). 
By  your  power  legatine  within  this 

kingdom  H^  8,  2,  91  (611,  339). 
In  elemon  for  the  Roman  empexr  TA 

1,  1,  8  (688',  22). 

Second  Measnre  Trissyllabic. 

When  capi'fa/  erimet,  chewed,  swallow'd, 
and  digested  U»  2,  2, 18  (445,  56). 

Succeedif^  Air/ather  Bolingbroke,  did 
reiffn  H<  2,  5, 11  (479',  83). 

A  ooQKotriee  hast  thon  hatch-ed  to  the 
world  R3  4,  1,  19  (579,  66),  This 
seems  more  probable  thdin  the  pro- 
nunciation ofhateh'd  as  one  syllable^ 
throwing  an  emphasis  on  thou.  The 
folio,  howeyer,  reads  hateht. 

That  would  I  learn  of  yon,  As  one  that 
are  best  acquainted  with  her  humour 
B>  4,  4,  79  (584, 269).  Obserrethe 
construction,  you  as  one  that  are. 

Be  choBMi  with  jmKilamati-ons  to-day 
TA  1, 1,  25  (690,  190),  Abb.  479. 

Third  Measure  Trissyllabic. 

SThis  is  by  iar  the  most  common 
most  musical  position  of  the  tiis- 
SUabic  measure.] 
rouch  for  employwMfi/,    But  /Mirdon, 

gentles  aU.    H>  1,  wol.  (489,  8). 
Appear  before  us  f    WVU  yet  enuoge 

that  man  H«  2,  2, 18  (445,  56). 
These  English  monst^rf .'  My  Lord  of 

Cambridge  hare  H«  2,  2,  26  (445', 

85). 
Saye  oeremofiy,  sape  yenertl  ceremony 

H»  4,  1,  67  (457,  256). 
And  then  we'll  try  what  these  dastaid 

Frenchmen  dare  fl«  1,  4,  17  (474', 

Ul). 
If  yself  had  nott^  of  your  oony^ntides. 

[Or  die :  Myseu  had  notice  of  your 

c6nyenticles]  2H« 3, 1, 25  (509, 166). 
To  proye  him  tyrant  this  rtaaon  may 

iaffice8H«8,8, 18(542',  71). 


Look,  therefore,  Lewis,  that  by  this 

league  and  marriage  3H*  8,  3,  18 

(542*,  74). 
The  common  peqp^  by  mfmbers  swaim 

to  us  3  H«  4,  2,  1  (645',  2). 
I  did  not  kill  thy  hxiiband.     Why  then 

he  is  aliye  R'  1,  2,  22  (558,  92). 
I  haye  alreadj^.    Tush,  that  was  m  thy 

rage  E»  1,  2,  67  (559',  188). 
Madam,  we  did ;  X«  desires  to  make 

atonement  R'  1,  3,  20  (560',  35). 
My  lord,  good  morrotr  /  Good  morrow, 

Ca^tes-by  R»  3,  2,  28  (573,  76). 
At  any  time  hwfe  recourse  unto  the 

princes  R*  3,  5,  26  (576,  109),  Abb. 

460. 
Thy  back  is  saori^  to  tbe  load.  They 

say  H«  1,  2,  10  (595',  50). 
The  gentieman  is  leam*d,  and  a  most 

rare  speaker  H^  1,  2, 18  (596,  111). 
Melt  and  lament  for  her.    0 1  God*9 

wiU  I  much  better  H^  2,  3,  2  (602', 

12). 
Tour  holy  hat  to  be  stanif^d  on  the 

king's  coin  H*  3,  2,  87  (611,  325). 
Quite  from  their  &iure»  0  when  degree 

is  sbaked  TG  1, 3, 5  (627, 101),  Abb. 

343,  in  reference  to  shaked. 
To  doubtful  fortwiMt ;  M^u^tering  from 

me  all  TO  3,  3,  1  (638,  8).    As  sd- 

guester  occurs,  supr^  p.   931,  thia 

might  be  possibly,  though  harshly, 

read:  To  ooubtfrU  fortunes  a&gues^ 

fring  from   me   all,    pronouncing 

^sek'esb^. 
Dia  buy  eani  othir,  must  poorly  sell 

ourselyes  TC  4, 4, 14  (643,  42). 
Of  dreaded  iwtieef  but  on  the  mmisters 

C  J,  3,  47  (674',  98). 
Than  gilt  his  trop^  .*  the  breasts  of 

Hecuba  C  1,  3,  8  (657',  48). 
The  grayes  stood  temm^^^  and  the 

sheeted  dead  H  1, 1,  50  (812',  115), 

Abb,  468,  cited  in  the  index  only,  as 

explained  by  that  article,  see  supr^ 

p.  940,  col.  2, 
As  of  a  £ith^ ;  for  let  the  world  take 

noteHl,  2, 16(814, 108). 

My  father's  bro^A«r,  but  no  more  like 
my  &ther  H  1,  2,  20  (814,  152). 

Been  thus  eacoxaiter^d,    AJIynre  like 
your  fftther  H  1,  2,  48  (814',  199). 

To  hang  a  doubt  en:  or  woe  upon  thy 
life  0th  3,  8, 130  (896,  366). 
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Ab  Dian*B  yvMg$  U  now  begrim'd  or 
black  0th  3,  3,  135  (896,  387). 

Comfort  forswear  me  !  Unkindneaa  may 
do  much  0th  4,  2,  74  (903,  ld9). 

Fourth  Measure  Trissyllabic. 
Shall  not  be  wink'd  at,  how  ahcU  w$ 

ttreteh  oar  ere  H*  2,  2, 18  (445,  55). 
Which  haply  by  much  company  might 

be  m-eed  R'  2.  2,  38  (569, 137). 
Then  is  lie  more  beholdtn^  to  you  than  I 

R»  3,  1,  40  (571',  107). 
I  waa  then  present,  saw  them  $aluU  on 

horseback  H^  1,  1,  4  (592^,  8). 
Were  hid  against  me,  now  to  foraive 

me  frankly  H^  2,  1,  28  (600,  81). 
Deliver  this  with  modesty  to  the  queen 

H«  2,  2,  48  (602,  136). 
To  see   the   battle.      Hector,  whose 

pati-ence  TC  1,  2,  4  (623^,  4). 
Co-rivall'd  greatness.    "Either  to  har^ 

hour  fled  TO  1,  3,  2  (626',  44). 
Let  me  not  think  on't — Frail/y,  thy 

name  is  woman  H  1, 2, 20  (814, 146). 
This  hideous  rashness,  onetMr  my  Ufe^ 

my  judgment  EL  1, 1,  40  (848',  153), 

A^,  364,  cited  in  the  index  only,  to 

explain  the  subjunctive  mood. 
On  tny  too  ready  heann^  t  Dieloydi  ! 

No  Cy  3,  2,  1  (956',  6). 

Fifth  Measure  Tnssjllabio. 
The  citizens  are  mum,  and  speak  not  a 

word  B?  3,  7,  2  (576,  3). 
Put  in  their  hazuls  thy  bruising  iroM  of 

wrath  B?  5,  3,  35  (588',  110). 
Turns  what  he  list    The  king  will 

know  him  one  day. 
Pray  God  he  do !  he'll  never  know 

himself  else  H«  2,  2,  9  (601,  22). 
Or  maid  it  not  mine  too  P    Or  which  of 

yomfHends  H^  2,  4,  9  (604,  29). 
However,  yet  there  is  no  breach ;  whm 

it  eotnesW^  4,  1,  40  (613,  106). 
Fails  in  the  promis'd  largeness;  checks 

and  disasters  TC  1,  3,  1  (626,  5). 
And  curse  that  justice  did  it.    Who 

deeerves  yreataeBa  0  1,  1,  50  (655', 


180) ;  or  we  may  oontnust  HeTt,  and 

beguming  with  an  accented  syUable 

after  the  pause  thus  avoid  the  tnasyl- 

labic  measure. 
Which  would  increase  his  eviL     He 

that  depende  C  1,  1,  50  (655',  183). 
Except  immortal  Cesar;  speaking  of 

Srutns  JC  1,  1,  30  (765',  60). 
Of  each  new-hatch*d,  unfledged  oom- 

rade.  Beware  H  1,  3,  8  (815',  65). 

Two  Measures  Trissyllabic 
Of  your  greatpredeoesfor  ktny  Edward 

the  third  Hs  1,  2,  25  (442',  248), 

Abb.  469.    The  Collier  MS.  avoids 

the   two   trissyllabic   measures   by 

reading  Edward  third. 
Foul  devt^  for  God's  sake  hence,  and 

troub/;?  tM  fio^  R3  1,  2,  9  (558',  50]. 
Either  heav*n  with  lightning  strike  tlie 

murderer  dead  R3  1, 2, 9  (558',  64). 
I  hope  so.    I  know  so.    Eut  yenAe 

Lady  Anne  R^  1,  2,  39  (559,  114). 
Into  a  general  prophecy  :   That  this 

tompest  H8  1,  1,  20  (593',  92). 
My  surveyor  is  false;  the  o'er-great 

cardinal  H»  1,  1,  57  (594',  222). 
lb  oppose  your  cuniiiM^,  you*re  meek 

and  humble-mouth'd  H^  2,  4,  18 

(604*,  107). 
A  royal  lady^  spake  one  the  least  word 

that  might  H^  2,  4,  25  (605, 153), 

Abb.  18,  344  for  construction  onlv. 
Amidit  the  other;  whose  medidiMble 

eye  TC  1,  3,  5  (627,  91). 
My  eomame  CoriolBJius;  the  jMwifol 

service  C  4,  5,  42  (678,  74). 
Of  impt^iM  stubbornness;  'tis  unmanly 

grief  H  1,  2,  16  (813',  94). 
But  suck  them  up  to  the  tep-mast    A 

kindo{  conquest  Cy  3, 1, 5  (956, 22). 


Three  Measiures  Trissyllabic. 
To  the  discontented,  membsrst  the 

tinous  parts  C  1,  1,  33  (655.  115), 

AM.  497,  quoted  in  the  index  only. 
Given  to  captivtiy  me,  and  my  nftnost 

hope  0th  4,  2,  29  (902,  51). 

The  following  instances  are  not  so  well  marked  as  the  preceding, 
and  many  readers  would  account  for  them  by  an  elision ;  but^  the 
commonness  of  trissyllabic  measures  being  now  established,  there 
seems  to  be  no  ground  for  such  a  violent  remedy.  Such  trissyllabic 
measures  as  the  following  are  frequent  enough  in  modem  poetiy, 
where  the  lightness  of  the  first  syllable  in  the  measure  (depending 
on  the  strong  accent  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  preceding  measure,) 
would  make  the  use  of  the  three  syllables  as  a  measure  and  a 
half,  appear  weak  or  antiquated.  But  Shakspere  has  no  such 
scruples. 
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Light  TiisByllabic  Measures. 

Was  apUy  fitUd  and  naturaOy  per- 
formM  TS  ind.  1,  25  (230,  87}, 
Ahh.  472.  Writen  in  the  xYiitA 
century  wonld  use  naCraUy  and  even 
said  (nsdtTffil*),  as  we  now  frequently 
hear  (nsBtsh'nlt^.  But  the  real 
number  of  syllables  in  the  word  ap- 
pears from — 

Thy  deed,  inhuman  and  wmatural^ 
ProYokes  this  deluge  most  tmna^tra/. 
R»  1,  2,  9  (668',  60). 

Whom  I  unna^tirotfy  shall  disinherit, 
P  unnat'raUy.  3H<  1,  1,  96  (628', 
198). 

Tour  high  profession  sp'ri^iM/  that 
again  H>  2,  4,  18  (604',  117),  or 
8pirt/M7  thal^  a  tetitisyllabic  mea- 
sure, felt  as  a  trissyllabic. 

Her  tears  should  drop  on  them  per- 
i^uaUy  RL  686  (1020'). 

For  he  would  needs  be  -nrtuom,  that 
good  feUow  H8  2,  2,  47  (602,  133). 

His  yacancy  with  his  Tolup^ttOtftfi#M 
AC  1,  4,  3  (916,  26). 

Upon  whose  mJkun€eN$p/txra»*B  empire 

stands  H  1,  1,  60  (812',  119),  ^M. 

204,  for  the  use  of  upon. 
Printing  their  proud  hoofs  in  th$  reeew' 

ing  earth  H»  1,  proL  (439,  27). 
Why  so  hath  this,  both  by  the  father 

and  mother  B?  2,  3,  16  (669',  21). 


I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumeifl-ed 

doff  0th  6,  2,  172  (910,  366). 
2b  the  king  I'll  say  t,  and  make  my 

Touch  as  strong  H^  1,  1,  40  (694, 

167). 
2b  the  ioatet  side  I  nlust  conduct  your 

grace  H^  2,  1,  30  (600,  96). 
In    foWowntd^  thie   usurping   Henr-y 

3H«  1,  1,  82  (627,  81). 
Not  well  disposd,  tiie  mind  growing 

onee  corrupt  H>  1,  2,  18  (696,  116). 
Of  one  not  eeaUy  jeakiUB,  but  bemg 

wrought  0th  6,  2,  172  (910,  361). 
Out,  loath-ed  medi^tiM  /  hated  po<^ 

hence!  MN  3,  2,  61  (172,  264). 
Into  your  own  hands,  Cardinal  by  ex- 
tortion H8  8,  2,  77  (610',  286). 
Would  seem  hyperboJM.    At  this  fusty 

stuff  TC  1,  8,  8  r627',  161). 
That  shews  good  waahandry  for  the 

YolBcian  state  C  4,  7,  6  (681,  22). 
The  tematore  and  patricians  Ioyc  him 

too  0  4,  7,  7  (681',  30). 
To  justice  eontmenee  and  nobility  TA 

1,  1,  2  (688, 16). 
A  conatenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in 

anger  H  1, 2,  62  (816,  2Z2)j  Abb.  468, 

cited  in  index  only. 
Tour   mystery,    your   mystery :   nay 

dispatch  0th  4,  2,  19  (902,  30). 
Effect  of  coniteiy,  duee  of  gratitude 

EL  2,  4,  66  (860,  182). 
My  speeulative  and  officed  instruments 

0th  1,  8,  66  (884',  271). 


Albxandbinb  Ykbsbb. 

Shakspere  seems  never  to  hesitate  to  use  a  pure  Alexandrine  or 
six-measure  line  when  it  suits  his  convenience.  Such  lines  also 
occasionaUy  contain  trissyllabic  measures.  Some  of  these  Alexan- 
drines are  weU  marked,  in  others  the  last  word  has  sach  a  strong 
accent  on  the  last  syllable  hut  two  that  both  final  syllables  fall  on 
the  ear  rather  as  an  addition  to  the  last  measure,  a  mere  superfluous 
syllable,  than  a  distinct  measure  by  themselves.  See  supra  p.  649, 
1.  1.    These  two  cases  will  be  separately  classed. 

Mr.  Abbott  is  always  very  unwilling  to  admit  Alexandrines. 
He  says :  <'  A  proper  Alexandrine  with  six  accents,  such  as  '  And 
now  I  by  w£nds  |  and  waves  |  my  Ufejless  limbs  |  are  tossed ' — 
DuTDEir,  is  seldom  found  in  Shakespeare,"  Abb.  493,  but  he  admits 
also  that  lines  with  five  accents  are  rare,  suprik  p.  929,  n.  1.  As 
he  intentionally  conftises  the  number  of  accents  {or  syllables  hear- 
ing a  stress)  with  the  number  of  measures,  he  and  I  naturally  view 
verses  &om  different  points.  The  true  Alexandrine  has  a  pause  at 
the  end  of  the  third  measure.  It  consists  therefore  of  two  parts  of 
three  measures  each.  This  is  very  marked  in  the  heroic  French 
Alexandrine,  where  there  must  be  a  natural  pause  in  the  sense  as 
well  as  at  the  end  of  a  word.    I^ow  such  Alexandrines  Mr.  Abhott 
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calls  '' Trimeter  eoaplets— of  two  vesaeB  of  three  aooeots  eadi," 
Abh.  500,  an  entirely  new  conception,  wherely  normal  Alezaa- 
drines  are  made  to  be  iio  Alexandnnes  at  alL  The  role  of  termi- 
nating the  third  measure  with  a  word  is,  however,  not  so  sfciietly 
followed  by  English  as  by  French  and  German  writers.  Every  one 
admits  that  the  final  line  in  the  Spenserian  stanza  is  an  Alexan- 
drine, or  at  least  has  six  measures.  lil^ow  in  the  55  stanzas  of  the 
Faeiy  Queen,  Book  1,  Canto  I,  I  find  44  perfect  Alexandrines  (Ifr. 
Abbott's  Trimeter  Conplets),  9  in  which  the  third  measure  does  not 
end  with  a  word,  and  2  (stanzas  30  and  42)  in  which,  although  the 
third  measure  ends  with  a  word,  the  sense  aUows  of  no  pause.  This 
is  quite  enough  to  establish  tiie  rule  for  Bhaikspere's  contemporaries, 
to  shew  that  Mr.  Abbotf  s  Trimeter  Couplets  must  be  considered  as 
regular  Alexandrines,  and  to  -admit  of  the  non-termination  ti  a  woid 
with  the  third  measure,  which  is  inadmissible  in  French.  Mr.  Abbott 
begins  by  noting  Alexandrines  which  are  only  so  in  appearance, 
''Uie  last  foot  containing  two  extra  syllables,  one  of  whidi  is 
shtrred,^^  (a  term  phonetically  unintelligible  to  me)  Ahh.  494. 
These  are  those  previously  mentioned,  and  instanced  below.  But 
Mr.  Abbott  allows  these  two  superfluous  syllables  to  be  inserted 
''  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fi>urth  foot,''  Ahh.  495,  without  having 
any  value  in  the  verse.  Thus,  *^  The  flux  |  of  company.  |  Anon  |  a 
durejless  h^"  AY  2,  1,  6  (210',  52),  is  made  to  have  only  five 
''feet,"  i.e.  measures,  as  is  also  ''To  c411 1  for  recompense :  |ap- 
p6ar|  it  to  |  your  mind,"  TC  3,  3,  1  (637',  3),  and  so  on.  This 
may  do  for  "  scanners,"  l)ut  will  not  do  for  listeners.  These  lines 
have  distinctly  six  measures,  with  the  true  pause.  "  In  other  cases 
the  appearance  of  an  Alexandrine  aiises  'from  the  non-observanoe  of 
contractions,"  Abb.  496.  These  "  contractions  "  would  have  a  re- 
markably harsh  effect  in  the  instances  cited,  even  if  they  were 
possible.  No  person  accustomed  to  write  verses  could  well  endure 
lines  thus  divided:  "I  d£ie|  ab(de|  no  longer  (454).|  JTkMir 
(466)  should  |  I  fi^,"  M  4,  2,  ^4  (808',  73).  The  line  belongs 
to  two  speeches,  and  should  may  be  emphatic.  '^  She  l^|vell'd  at  | 
om p{M^\pow{8)  (471),  And,  |  b^ing  (470)  royal,"  AG  5,  2,  123  (948, 
339).  Here  there  are  two  trissyllabic  measures,  and  no  Alexandrine. 
"All  morjtal  c6n6e|qu6noe(B)  (471)  h6ve  |  pronounced  |  me  thus," 
M  5,  3,  1  (807,  5).  «' As  mfsjers  do  |  by  beggars  (454);  |  neMsr 
(466)  gdve  I  to  m6,"  TC  3,  8,  80  (689,  142).  Here  to  im  are  two 
superfluous  syllables.  I  should  be  sorry  to  buy  immunity  from 
Alexandrines  at  the  dreadful  prioe  of  such  Procrustean  "scansiotL" 
Abb.  497,  adduces  a  number  of  lines  which  he  calls "  apparcmt 
Alexandrines,"  and  says  they  "  Mm  be  $xplamedy^^  Idiat  is,  reduced  to 
five  measures,  "  by  the  omission  of  unemphatic  syllables."  The 
effect  is  often  as  harsh  as  in  those  j^ust  dted.  Abb,  498,  calls « 
number  of  Alexandrines  *'doubtM,"  because  by  various  eon- 
trivances,  reading  "on"  for  "upon"  and  so -on,  'he  can  reduce  them 
to  five  measures.  But  is  this  a  Intimate  method  of  deducing  a 
poet's  usage  ?  AnoHier  contrivanoe  is  to  throw  the  two  first  4a 
two  last  (^LLables  into  a  line  by  themselves,  Ahb.  499.    Einally  we 
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faavB  the  <<Tximet0r  Oniplet''  (500,  601),  << the  oomio  trimeter" 
(502\  «nd  "  apparent  trimeter  couplets  "  (503),  of  which  enough 
has  bieen  said.  In  order  that  the  reader  may  see  Mr.  Abbott's 
method  of  avoiding  the  acknowledgment  of  Alexandrines  in  Shak- 
spere,  referraice  is  made  to  all  the  passages  in  which  he  cites  the 
fallowing  eicamples  with  that  intention. 


Whose  honoTiT  heay-en  shield  from 

Mil !  e'en  he  eeoapes  not  H*  1,  2,  6 

(69d,  26). 
The  monk  miglit  be  deceiy'd,  and  that 

'twas  dang'rons  for  him  H^  1,  2,  82 

(696',  179),  Abb.  601. 
Pray  for  me  I  I  mnst  now  forsake  ye : 

the  last  hoar  H>  2, 1,  82  (600',  182). 
His  highness  having  lived  so  long  wiui 

her  and  she  H^  2,  8, 1  (602',  2). 
StiU  growingin  a  majes^ and  pomp, 

the  whioh  HB  2,  8,  1  (602*,  7). 
As  soul  and  body's  severing.     Alas ! 

poor  lady  I  H^  2,  8,  8  (60S?,  16). 
More  worth  than  emplj  vanities,  yet 

prayers  and  wishes  H^  2,  8,  22  (608, 

O^ertopmng  woman'sjpower.  Madam, 
yon  So  me  wrong  U^  2,  4, 17  (604', 
88). 

And  patches  will  I  get  nnto  these 
cndgell'd  seaa  H«  6, 1, 27  (464',  94), 
mS,  601. 

A  cheiry  lip,  a  bonny  eye^  a  passing 
pleasing  tongue  Bf  1,  1,  11  (667, 
94),  Abb.  498. 

Say  that  I  slew  them  not.  Why  then 
they  are  not  dead  B*  1,  2,  20  (668', 
69),  AM,  600,  ^dted  in  index  only. 

I  did  not  kill  thy  husband.  Why  then 
he  is  alive  B'  1,  2,  22  (668,  9). 

I  would  I  knew  t^  heart.  ^Tv^isi 
in  my  tongoe  S?  1, 2,  69-79 
192-202).  These  six  Alexaac 
axe  by  some  oonsidered  to  be  twelve 
nx<47llable  hnea,  and,  as  there  is  an 
odd  fine  of  six  syllables,  v.  208,  there 
is  considerable  ground  for  this  sup- 
position. We  must  not  foiget,  how- 
ever, that  Alexandrines  are  very 
ocnamon  in  B',  and  that  the  odd  line 
can  be  explained  by  an  amphistych, 
wm^  p.  928,  n.  1^  Abb.  600. 

And  nn^d main  his  arm,  and  kindly 
kissTd  my  dheek  B'^,  2,  9  (666,24). 

Which  since  soooeeding  ages  have  re- 
edified  Bs  3,  1,  20  (671,  71),  Aib. 
494^  dted  in  index  only, 
Thon'rt  sworn  as  deeply  to  effect^  what 
we  intend  B>  8,  1,  70  (672,  168), 
A».  497. 


She  intrads  unto  Ids  holiness.  I  may 
perceive  H*  2,  4,  81  (606',  236). 

His  practices  to  light.  Most  strangely. 

0,  how,  how  P  fls  3,  2,  8  (608,  28). 
And  files  fied  mider  shade,  why,  tiien 

the  thing  of  ooaim  TC  1,  8,  2 

(626',  61). 

Speak,  Prince  of  Ithaca ;  and  be't  of 
less  expect  TC  1,  3,  4  (626',  70). 

Hollow  upon  this  plain,  so  many  hollow 
Actions  TC  1,  8,  6  (627,  80). 

What  honey  is  expected.  Degree  being 
vizarded  TC  1,  8,  6  (627,  83}. 

And  sanctify  their  nimiDen.  rrophet 
may  yon  te  1  TC  8, 2,  49  (687, 190). 

To  caU  for  recompense.  Appear  it  to 
yomr  mind  TC  3,  3,  1  (687',  8). 
Abb.  468  (misclted  as  v.  8),  496. 

In  most  accepted  pain.  Let  Diomedes 
hear  him  TC  ^  8,  8  (688,  30). 

Not  going  from  itself:  Wt  eye  to  eye 
opposed  TC  3,  3,  28  (638',  107). 

That  has  he  knows  not  what  Nature, 
what  things  there  are  TC  3,  8,  29 
(639, 127). 

In  monumental  mockery.  Take  the 
instant  way  TC  3,  33, 1  (639, 163). 

To  see  us  here  unarm'd :  I  have  a 
woman's  longing  TO  3,  3,  41  (649, 
287). 

And  tell  me,  noble  Biomed ;  jGuth,  tell 
me  true  TC  4, 1, 18  (641,  61). 

The  cockle  of  rebelUon,  insolence,  sedi- 
tion C  8,  1,  42  (669',  70),  Abb. 
497,  cited  in  index  only. 

Insult  without  all  reaaon,  where  gentry, 
title,  wisdom  C  8, 1,  62  (670, 144), 
Ahb.  601,  cited  in  index  only. 

The  warlike  service  he  has  done,  con- 
sider; think  C  3,  3,  26  (674,  49), 
Ahb»  612,  where  ihink  is  treated  as 
a  separate  "^^  infteijectional  line." 

As  'tis  to  laugh  at  'em.  My  mother, 
you  wot  weU  C  4, 1,  6  (676',  27). 

Whose  house,  wlMse  bed,  whose  meal, 
and  exercise  C  4,  4,  7  (677, 14). 

To  thee  particularly,  ana  to  all  the 
Yolsces  C  4,  6,  42  {678,  72). 

Therefore  aw^  with  ker,  and  use  her 
as  je  wiU  TA  2, 3,  88  (696, 166). 
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Witness  thii  wretclied  ■tump,  witneu 

these  erinuon  lines  TA  5, 2, 6  (708,22). 
And  when  he's  sick  to  death,  let  not 

that  part  of  nature   Tim  8,  1,  15 

(749*,  64). 
The  memory  he  green  and  that  it  ns 

befitted  H  1,  2,  I  (818, 2^. 
'Tis  sweet  and  commendable  in  jour 

natore,  Hamlet  H  1,  2,  16  (818', 

87),  Abb,  490,  who  accentuates  com- 

mMable,  agreeably  to  MY  1,  1,  28 

(182,  HI),  in  which  case  there  are 

two  trissyUabic  measures  in  the  line. 
That  father  lost,  lost  his,  and  the  sur- 

TiTor  bound  H  1,  2,  16  (813',  90). 
Are  burnt  and  purged  away.    But  that 

I  am  forbid  fl  1,  5,  10  (817',  18). 
The  sway,  rcT^nue,  execution  of  the  rest 

KL  1,  1,  37  (848',  139),  Abb.  497, 

cited  in  the  index  only. 
When  pow'r  to  flatt'ry  bows?     To 

plainness  honour's  bound  £L  1,  1, 

40  (848',  150),  Abb.  601,  cited  in 

the  mdex  only. 
Of  such  a  thing  as  thou,  to  fear,  not  to 

delight  0th  1,  2,  27  (881',  71),  Abb. 

405,  for  the  construction  only. 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more.    Kude  am 

I  in  my  speech  0th  1,  3, 32  (883, 81). 


In  speaking  foir  myself.    Yet,  by  your 

gracious  patience  0th  I,  3,  82  (883, 

89). 
Is  once  to  be  resol?*d.    Exchange  me 

for  a  goat  0th  3,  3,  74  (894,  180). 
Matching  thy  inference.    'Tis  not  to 

make  me  jealous.  0th  3,  3,  74  (894, 

188). 
A  s6quester  from  liberty,  ftsting  and 

prayer  0th  3,  4,  24  (897,  40). 
And  uowing  what  I  am,  I  know  what 

she  shall  be  0th  4, 1,  35  (899*,  74). 
That  the  sense  aches  at  thee,  would 

thou  hadst  ne*er  been  bom  0th  4, 2, 

31  (902',  69). 
Why  should  ne  call  her  whore  f  who 

keeps  her  company  P  0th  4,  2,  70 

(903,  137^. 
Acquire  too  nigh  a  &me,  when  him  we 

serre  *s  away  AC  3, 1,  3  (924*,  15). 
Some   wine,   within   there,  and  our 

Tiands !    Fortune  knows  AG  8,  11, 

28  (929*,  73). 
Do  something  mingle  with  our  younger 

brown,  yet  ha*  we  AC  4, 8, 3  (935, 20). 
And  in  's  spring  became  a  harrest, 

liyed  in  court  Cy  1,  1, 11  (944',  46). 
Such  grieft  as  you  yourself  do  lay  upon 

yourself  P  1,  2,  12  (979',  66). 


Lightiy^mavkid  Al9xandrin$9j 
or  Verse$  of  Five  Mtantrea  with  Ikoo  SuperJIwmt  SylMle: 


And  that  you  come  to  reprehend  my 

ignorance  &'  3,  7^  25  (577,  113), 

Abb.  487. 
The  supreme  seat,  the  throne  majestical 

R*  8,  7,  28  (577, 118). 
All  unayoided  is  the  doom  of  destiny 

R'  4,  4,  58  (583',  217). 
Which  I  do  well ;  for  I  am  sure  the 

emperor  H«  1, 1,  42  (594',  186). 
Wherein  P  and  what  taxation  P    My 

lord  cardinal  H>  1,  2,  8  (595,  38). 
That*s  Christian  care  enough  for  living 

murmurers  H«  2, 2,  47  (602,  131). 
Is  our  best  haying.    By  my  troth  and 

maidenhead  H<<  2,  3.  6  (602',  28). 
But  what  makes  robbers  bold  but  too 

much  lenity  3H«  2,  6, 1  (537',  22). 
Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete  with 

modesty  3  H«  3,  2,  61  (540',  84). 
I  that  am  rudely  stamp'd  and  want 

loye's  majesty  RM,  1, 1  (556, 16), 

Abb.  467,  cited  in  index  only. 
Lord   Hastings  was  to   her   for  his 

deUyery  ^  1, 1,  8  (557,  75),  Abb. 

494,  cited  in  index  only. 
I  was:   but  I  do  find  more  pain  in 

banishment  R'  1,  3,  54  (562,  168). 
Go  to,  1*11  make  ye  know  your  times  of 

bu-si-ness  H«  2,  2,  24  (601',  72), 


bmUneat  in  three  syllables,  as  usual 

inShakspere. 
Or  touch  or  her  good  person  P  My  lord 

cardinal  H»  2,  4,  26  (605, 156). 
Belieye  me,  she  has  had  much  wroug, 

lord  cardinal  H>3,  1,  13  (606',  48> 
You're  full  of  heay'i^y  stuff,  and  bev 

the  inyentoiT  H<*  3,  2, 53  (609, 137). 
I  am  not  worthy  yet  to  wear :  I  shall 

assuredly  H«  4,  2,  17  (614',  92). 
'Tis  like  a  pajrdon  after  executi-on  H' 

4,  2,  31  (615,  121). 
HeaVn  knows  how  deaity !    My  next 

poor  petiti-on  H^  4, 2, 87  (615, 188). 
He  chid  Andromache  and  stmek  his 

armourer  TO  1,  8,  4  (628',  6). 
They  tax  our  policy  and  call  it  cowar- 
dice TO  1,  3,  10  (627',  197). 
As  feel  in  his  own  rail :  for  men,  like 

butterflies  TO  3,  3,  24  (638*,  78). 
The   reasons    are   mora    potent  and 

heroical  TO  8,  3,  38  (689',  181). 
Flowing  and  swelling  o'er  with  axis 

and  exercise  TO  4,  4,  29  (643,  80\ 
Like  labour  with  the  rest,  where  tae 

other  instruments  0  1, 1,  31  (655, 

104). 
And,  mutually  participate,  did  minister 

C  1, 1,  31  (655, 106). 
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Shdkiptriam  **  Bsioiutumty"  DittyUabln  corresponding  to  Modtm  MonotyUoHeo.   ^ 

The  following  instances  of  tlie  resolution  of  one  syllable  into  two, 
(as  they  seem  to  modem  readeTs,  who  in  fa^i  have  ran  two  sylla- 
bles together,)  are  so  marked  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize 
that  they  were  cases  of  actual  accepted  and  familiar  dissyllabic  pro- 
nunciation. They  occur  in  the  most  solemn  and  energetic  speeches, 
where  the  resolution  at  present  would  have  a  weak  and  traily  effect, 
such  as  no  modem,  even  in  direct  imitation  of  an  old  model,  would 
venture  to  write.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that  all  the  cases 
were  habitually  dissyllabic,  and  that  those  numerous  cases,  where 
they  appear  to  be  monosyllabic  as  at  present,  must  be  explained  as 
instances  of  trissyUabic  measures,  Alexandrines,  or  lines  with  two 
superfluous  syllables. 

Mr.  Abbott,  however,  by  his  heading  "lengthening  of  words," 
Ahh,  477,  seems  to  consider  the  modem  usage  to  be  the  normal 
condition,  and  the  resolution  to  be  the  licence.  Historically  this 
view  is  incorrect,  and  the  practise  of  orthoepists,  though  subject 
to  the  objection  that  ''they  are  too  apt  to  set  down,  not  what 
is,  but  what  [they  imagine]  ought  to  be,"  Ahh,  479, — is  all  the 
otiier  way.  See  Gill  on  Syneeresis,  supril  p.  937.  Abb,  481,  ob- 
serves that  ''monosyllables  which  are  emphatic  either  (1)  from 
their  meaning,  as  in  the  case  of  exclamations,  or  (2)  horn,  their  use 
in  antithetical  sentences,  or  (3)  which  contain  diphthongs,  or  (4) 
vowels  preceding  r,  often  take  the  place  of  a  foot."  The  examples 
Ahh.  481-486,  are  worth  studying,  but  except  in  the  case  of  r,  they 
appear  to  be  explicable  rather  by  pauses,  four-measure  lines,  acci- 
dentally or  purposely  defective  lines,  and  such  like,  than  by  making 
g<hodj  bo-ot,  gO'Od,  fri-mds,  etc.,  of  two  syllables,  or  daughter, 
sisU-r,  murde^,  horro-rs,  pie-amre^  etc.,  of  three  syllables,  which 
would  be  quite  opposed  to  anything  we  know  of  early  pronuncia- 
tion. I  have,  however,  referred  to  all  Mr.  Abbott's  observations 
on  the  following  citations. 

Miscellaneous  Besolutions.  and  Y\%\j^<apleamre9  is  the  last  word 

And  come  against  ns  in  ftill  ffu-ia-tanec  of  the  line,  which  may  in  each  case 

2H*  1,  3,  14  (414',  77).  have  had  only  fonr  measures  with 

Here's  Glou^^ea-ter  a  foe  to  citizens  one  superfluous  syllable.    The  word 

H*  1,  3,  25  (478,  62).  pleasure  occurs  very  frequently  in 

Abominable  6?iiMfli-«^r,  guard  thy  head  Shakspere,  «nd,  apparently,  always 

H*  1,  3,  83  (478',  87).  ^  ^  dissyllable,  except  in  this  one 

Well,  let  them  rest.     Come  hither,  passage.    This  leads  us  to  suppose 

Ca-tee-hy,  E»  8, 1,  70  (672, 167).  "lo  l™o  *o  haye  only  four  measures, 

Or  horse  or  oxen  from  the  le-opard  i^^i&i    You  have  done  |  our  plea-| 

H«  1, 6,  6  (476,  81),  Abb.  484.  -rares  much   grace  |  feir  la-|dies, 

Bivinest  ere^ure,  AstrsBa's  daughter  j^t  as  the  next  line  but  three :  You 

H»  1,  6,  2   (476,  4),    Abb.  479,  ^▼o   ad-|ded   worth  [unto't  |  and 

where  he  cites :  You  hare  done  our  liw-|  tre ;  which  again  is  closely  fol- 

ple-aewee  much  grace,  feir   ladies  lowed  by  a  line  of  three  measures : 

Tim  1,  2,  87  (746 ,  16l).   Although  I  am  |  to  thankj  ^ou  for't  I,  shewing 

he  corroborates  this  division  by  some  ^^^  probably  designedly,  irr^ular 

passages  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  character  of  the  whole  complimen- 

Stedfrom  (S.  P)  Walker,without  com-  twy  speech. 

pletereferenee,itmu8tBnrelybeamis-  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  keeps  his  regi- 

take.  In  the  passages  from  Beaumont  meiU  B?  6,  3, 10  (687',  29). 
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*  Hk  rwgi-^netd  lies  half  «  miie  at  leait 
E»  6,  S,  11  (68r,  37). 

But  deck'd  with  ^»-0m(MMit  and  Indian 
•tones  3  H«  3,  1, 16  (589,  63). 

nuae  aicns  hare  mark'd  me  egtro" 
•^rdmmy  H«  8,  1,  U  (396',  41). 

AjSbrd  no  evtra-orduiarif  gaxe  H*  8,  2, 
3  (398,  78). 

The  nke  rerolting  Normans  thor-ough 
thee  2H«  4, 1,  26  (516',  87),  ^W.478. 

To  shew  her  hleeding  bodj  thor-otiffh^ 
Borne  BL  1861  (lOSO^. 

To  be  rereng'd  on  Bivers,  Vauffh-^m^ 
Grey  B'  1,  8, 102  (563',  833).  This 
name  appears  to  be  always  dissylla- 
bic   See  the  next  two  instances. 

Witb  them  Sir  Thomas  Fatf^A-M, 
prison-en  B*  2,  4,  24  (670,  43). 

With  BiTen,  Va^k-an,  Orey ;  and  so 
'twill  do  B*  3,  2,  26  (673,  67). 

Till  in  her  ashes  she  lie  buri-ed  H«  3, 
3, 1  (460, 9),  Abb.  474,  cited  in  index 
only. 

The  Instfnl  Edward's  title  buri-ed 
8  H*  3,  2,81  (641,129). 

That  oame  too  lag  to  see  him  buri^ 
B>  2,  1,  26  (667,  90). 

AH  circDmstBDoes  well  cotmder^  B* 
3,  7,  30  (677',  176),  Ahb,  474. 

Please  it,  yonr  Grace,  to  be  odvirtiB'id 
2H«4,9,7(621,23). 

For  by  my  scouts  I  was  advdrtii^ 
3H«2,  1,18(688, 116). 

As  I  by  friends  am  well  ad^iriia-ed 
B^  4,  4, 168  (686,  601),  Abb,  491. 

And  when  this  arm  of  mine  bath  ehda* 
tit^  W  4,  4,  88  (684',  381),  Abb. 
491. 

Tybalt  is  gone  and  Borneo  banish-ed 
BJ  3,  2,  12  (72r,  69) ;  3.  2,  19 
(728',  113).  So  nnwilling  are  mo- 
aem  actors  to  pronounce  this  -«^ 
that  I  haye  heard  the  line  left  imper- 
fect, or  eked  oat  by  repeating — 
bamiiM,  banitht. 

Sanctuary. 

Go  tiion  to  9anefrff  and  good  thoughts 

possess  thee  B»  4,  1,  28  (679,  94) 

AM.  468. 
Of  blessed  $am^ry  !  not  for  all  this 

land  R»  8, 1, 13  (671,  42). 
Have  taken  umC'tutMry ;   the  tender 

princes  B^  3, 1, 11  (670',  28).  ^ 
Ton  break  not  9am^%ut-ry  in  seiiing 

him  B»  3, 1,  14  (671,  47). 
Oft  haye  I  heard  of  aentf-fiMi-ry 

B»  8, 1, 14  (^71, 


The  TerminatiQnfl,  -Htm^  -sum. 
Whose  manners  still  ow  taidy  tegaak 

limps  afker  in  base  imitati-cn  KJ  2, 

1,  4  (862,  22).  This  is  not  meant 
for  a  rnyme,  it  ocoors  in  blank  yeise, 
and  if  it  rhymed,  the  second  line 
wonld  be  defeetiye  by  a  iriiole  mea- 
smre.  As  it  stands,  the  first  line  has 
two  saperflnons  syllables. 

With  titles   blown   from   admlati^m. 

H»  4,  1,  67  (467,  271). 
WiU'd  me  to  leaye  my  base  wocati-m 

H«  1,  2,  49  (471',  80). 
First  will  I  see  tiie  mrwuiH-^m  8H«  2, 

6,  22  (688',  96). 

Tut,  that's  a  fooUsh  obtervoH^on  8H* 

2,  6,  26  (638',  108). 

0  tiien  hnrl  down  their  Mul^^fMf t-on 

B>  1,  3,  63  (662',  220). 
Giye  me  no  help  in  lammtati'm  B'  2, 
.    2,20(668,66). 
To  sit  about  the  eorwatp^m  E'  3, 1, 

74  (672, 178). 
It  is  and  wants  bat  nomtmUu-m  B?  3, 

4,  3  (674,  6). 
Diyinely  bent  to  medUati-m  B*  8,  7, 

13,  (676',  62). 
But  on  his  knees  at  m$diUH'-<m  B'  3, 

7,  16  (676',  78). 

And  hear  your  motiier'a  lamtnt0fi  m 

B«  4,  4,  2  (681',  14). 
Thus  will  I  drown  yoor  exeiamtrti-^m 

B?  4,  4,  29  (682',  163). 
Now  fills  thy  ueep  with  pertwrbatu-ons 

B'  6,  3,  46  (689,  161). 
A  buzzing  of  a  ^dparati'om  H*  2,  1,  38 

(600',  148). 
Into  my  pnyate  medHati-imB  H*  2,  2, 

22  (60r,  66). 
Only  about  her  eotmstucm  SP  8,  2, 

106  (611,  407). 
Besides  the  applause  and  t^prekOi'm 

TO  1,  3,  3  (626',  69). 
As  he  being  drest  to  some  ormti-m^  TC 

1,  3,  8  (627',  166). 
To  brmg  the  roof  to  the  fitmdati  w 

0  8,  1,  91  (671,  206). 
Abated  owtiyes  to  aome  nati-cn  G  8, 

8,  66  (676,  132). 
Let  molten  coin  be  thy  dmnmwfi  aw 

Tim  8,  1,  16  (749',  66). 
Oot  of  the  teeth  of  emmUOi-m  JO  9, 3, 

I,  (773'.  14). 
This  present  object  made  jpr«tel-M 

H  1, 1,  67  (812r,  166). 
Of  Haimlel^s  trtmrfcrmoH-m;  m  call 

it  H  3,  2,   1   (820,  6),  Abb,  479, 

when  he  dbaerfas  that  the  only 

other  instanosi  of  M-^m  pracedsd  hf 
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a  vowel  in  the  middle  of  a  linewhioh 
he  has  been  able  to  collect  are :  With 
cbtervttii'Cn  the  which  he  Tents  AY 
2,  7,  8  (213',  41),  and:  Be  chosen 
with  proeUmaH-cm  to-day  TA  1, 1, 
25  (690, 190),  but  when  preceded  by 
0,  aa  in  m^mm,  perftetumj  afietionsj 
dutraetiony  Section,  he  dteesixin- 
atanoei.  NumeroiiB  other  cognate 
caees,  cited  below,  proye,  howerer, 
that  such  rarity  was  merely  acciden- 
tal, and  not  designed.  The  instance 
cited  below  p.  952,  as  an  Alexandrine 
by  resolntion,  Mr,  Abbott  would  pro- 
bably scan:  For  dep|ravaItion  to 
square  I  the  gen*|ral  sex  TC  5,  2, 
102  (649, 132),  admitting  a  tnssylla- 
bic  foot  to  avoid  an  Alexandrine. 

Bnt  yet  an  unburn  in  partiti'Cn  MN  8, 

2,  48  (171',  210). 
We  mnst  bear  aU.    0  hard  MndiH-^m, 

H*  4,  1,  67  (457,  250). 
This  day  shall  gentle  his  conditp^m  H^ 

4,  3,  10  (45r,  63). 

Virtae  is  dioked  with  favlamMi^m 
2  H<  8,  1,  25  (508',  148). 

Than  a  great  queen,  with  this  comU" 
turn  K^  1,  8,  85  (56lS  108). 

Who  intercepts  my  eofp&diti-cn  ?  B?  4, 
4,  24  (582'  136). 

Thrice  iam'd  beyond  all  eruditi-^mTC 

2,  3,  93  (684',  254). 

I  do  not  strain  at  the  potiti-^m  TO  3, 

3,  29  (638',  112). 

To  nndercrest  your  good  additi-'im  C  1, 

9, 11  (661',  72). 
Meanwhile  must  be  an  earnest  moH-on 

H»  2, 4,  31  (605',  233). 
Gk)d  shield  I  should  disturb  d^voti-an 

BJ  4,  1,  24  (733,  41). 
Enforced  us  to  this  exenUuim  B'  3,  5, 

16  (575',  46). 
To  do  some  fatal  ^xemti'On  TA  2,  3,  8 

(694',  36). 
So  is  he  now  in  extotUi-on  JC  1, 1,  85 

(767',  301). 
Which  smoVd  with  bloody  exeeuti-on 

M  1,  2,  3  (788',  18). 
The  brightest   hea?-en  of  invmti'Cn 

H»  1,  prol.  (439',  2). 
Did  push  it  out  of  further  guetii-on 

H*  1,  1,  1  (439',  5). 
AU  out  of  work  and  cold  for  aotp-on 

H*  1,  2,  10  (441',  114). 
After  the  taste  of  much  oorreeti'On  H* 

2,  2,  17  (445,  51). 

To  scourge  you  for  this  appreh$rui'On 

H«  2,  4,  37  (478',  102). 
To  quea-tion  of  his  appreheim'Cn  8  H* 

3,  2,  80  (541, 122). 


Thy  son  I  kiU'd  for  his  preimnpti^on 
8HS5,  6,  11  (554',  34). 

B'en  for  revenge  mock  my  dtstructi'Wt 
B'  5,  1,  3  (587,  9). 

To  keep  mine  honour  from  mfrmptuwa 
H^  4, 2, 12  (614, 71),  compare :  Gor- 
mp^Mfi  wim  not  more  than  honesty 
H»  3,  2, 109  (612, 445),  where  there 
must  be  a  triasyllabic  measure. 

To  us  in  our  decH-on  this  day  TA  1, 1, 
37  (690,  285). 

Which  dreads  not  yet  their  lives  ^ 
ttrueti-<m  TA  2,  3,  3  (694',  50). 

Wanting  a  hand  to  give  it  acti-om  TA 
5,  2,  4  (708, 17). 

When  sects  and  faeti-^ni  were  newly 
bom  Tim  3,  5,  6  (752',  30). 

But  for  your  private  tatirfaeti-^tn  JC  2, 
2,  20  (773,  72). 

As  whence  the  sun  'gins  hia  re/kcti-'Om 
M  1,  2,  5  (788',  25). 

0  master!  what  a  strange  infeeti'On 
Cy  8,  2,  1  (956',  8). 

For,  by  the  way,  I'll  sort  oeeaai-^m 
B'  2,  2,  48  (569, 148). 

This  we  prescribe  through  no  j?Ay- 
tiei-an 

Beep  malice  makes  too  deep  incin-on 
B«  1,  1, 19  (357',  154).  The  quartos 
read  phintion^  the  first  two  folios 
phyHtion.  Thus  justifying  the 
rhyme,  which  is  on  the  last  syllable. 

When  they  next  wake,  all  this  derisu-on 

Shall  seem  a  dream  and  fruitless  viai-on, 
MN  3,  2,  92  (173,  370).  The  rhyme 
is  on  the  -on,  to  make  it  on  the  -t«- 
would  be  to  lose  a  measure  in  each 
verse. 

Some  s^  the  lark  makes  sweet  dwi' 
ti-on  BJ  3,  4,  5  (730',  29). 

Jove,  Jove !  this  shepherd's  pasH-'tm 

Is  much  upon  my  yaahi-on  AY  2,  4, 
19  (212,  61).  Obserre  that  the 
rhyme  is  here  an  identical  one,  on 
the  final  syllable  -on,  as  in  the  two 

S receding  cases,  and  that  it  is  mo^  a 
ouble  rhyme  (pash'un,  fashnm)  like 
the  modem  (pffish'-Bn,  fsesh-vn),  as 
this  would  make  each  line  defective 
by  a  measure.  The  following  ex- 
amples shew  that  passi-on,  fash-i' 
-on^  Ytere  reallv  trissyllables.  The 
apparent  double  rhyme  jpoMtbn, 
jSuhioH,  which  occurs  three  times,  is 
really  an  assonance  of  (-as-,  -ash-), 
and  will  be  so  treated  under  asso- 
nances, see  S  with  SH  and  Z,  below. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  careful  on  this 
point,  because  readers  not  aware  of 
the  trissyllabic  nature  of  pauum, 
fashion,  or  the  use  of  assonances  in 
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Shakspere,  might  by  each  rhymes  be 

led  to  imagine  the  change  of  -«tofi 

into  {-shun),    of  which   the   only 

trace  in  Shakspere's  time,  is  in  the 

anonymous   grammar   cited,   vaprk 

p.  916. 
Bear  with  him,  Bratns,  'tis  YoB/Mhi-on 

JC  4,  3,  65  (782,  136). 
Ton  break  into  some  merry  paut-on 

TS  ind.  1, 27  (230,  97). 
'  A  re'  to  plead  Hortensio's  paui-on 
*  C  &  nt '  that  loves  with  all  afecti-on 

TS  3,  1,  27  (240',  74). 
This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  patti^on 

3H«4,  4,  8(647, 19). 
I  feel  my  master's  pam-on  \  this  slaye 

Tim  8,  1,  16  (749*,  69). 
Whilst  onr  commisauon  from  Bome  is 

read  H*  2,  4, 1  (603',  1). 
He  speaks  by  leave  and  hj  permUti'im 

JC3, 1,77(776',  289). 

Other  Termiiiatioiis  in  -ion. 

It  ii  relugwn  that  doth  make  vows 

kept; 
But  thou  has  sworn  against  rtligi-on 

KJ  8,  1,  63  (842',  279). 
Turns  insurrec-tion  to  religi^on  2  H*  1, 

1,  34  (411',  201). 

'Twas  by  rebelli-on  against  his  king 

3  H«  1,  1,  69  (62r,  133). 
I  would  not  for  a  milluon  of  gold  TA 

2,  1,  8  (693,  49^. 

Could  never  be  ner  mild  compani-on 

P  1,  1,  4  (977',  18). 
And  formless  ruin  of  oblivi-on  TC  4,  6, 

72  (646',  167}. 
Swill' d  with  tne  wild   and  wasteful 

oee-an  H*  8, 1,  1  (448*,  14). 

Final  'tmeey  -tent,  'iouSf  "iage, 
'tal,  'ier. 

Then  let  us  teach  our  trial  pati'mce 

MN  1,  1,  81  (162',  162). 
Lest  to  thy  harm  thou  move  our  pati' 

-enee  RS  1,  3,  73  (662*,  248). 
Bight  well,  dear  madam.     By  your 

pati-ence  B?  4,  1,  6  (678',  16). 
Then  pa^tuent'ly  hear  my  mpa-ti'-me^ 

Bs  4,  4,  32  (682',  166). 
To  see    the    battle.     Hector   whose 

pati-enee  TC  1,  2,  4  f623',  4). 
Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impati'-ence 

JC  2,  1,  63  (771',  248). 
Dangers,  doubts,  wiinging  of  the  co»- 

•ei-ence  H^  2,  2,  11  (601,  28). 
For  policy  sits  above  contei»mee  Tim 

8,  2,  24  (760',  94). 
And  yet  'tis  almost  'gainst  my  eon" 

sei-enee  H  6,  2,  111  (846,  307). 


IQiow  ftbe  whole  world  he  is  as  vali'-amt 

TC  2,  8,  86  (634,  243). 
For  1  do  know  Flnellea  vaU-ant  H*  4, 

7.  63  (462, 187). 

Were  not  revenge  ntfici-ent  for  me 

3H«1,  8,  10(630,  26). 
If  you  should  smile  be  grows  iny^ati^iU 

TS  ind.  1,  27  (230,  99). 
Be  pa-tient,  gentle  queen,  and  I  will  stay. 
Who  can  be  pati-ent  in  such  extremes  P 

3H<  1,  1,  109  (628',  2\^),AM,  476. 
I  can  no  longer  hold  me  pati-mU  R*  1, 

8,  60  (662,  167). 

How  fii^ioui  and  trnptUi^ent  they  be 

TA  2,  1,  14,  (698',  76). 
Than  the  sea  monster !   Pray,  sir,  be 

pati-ent  EL  1,  4,  89  (854,  288). 
Heav*n,  be  thou  ffrad-oue  to  none  alive 

H<  1,  4,  16  (474,  86). 
The  forest  walks  are  wide  and  epad-cm 

TA  2.  1,  26  (693',  118). 
Confess  yourself  wondrous  maUei^om 

C  1,  1,  29  (666,  91). 
Hath  told  you  Csesar  was  ambiti-oiu. 
But  Brutus  says  he  was  amiiti-<m», 
Did  this  in  Cffisar  seem  ambiti-om  XG 

3,  2,  30  (777',  88.  91.  96.  98.  108). 
Therefore  'tis  certain  he  was  not  am- 

hiti-ous  JC  8, 2, 34  (778, 117),  where 

the  line  is  therefore  Alexandrine,  or 

rather  with  two  superfluous  syllaUes. 
Why  so  didst  thou:  seem  theyre/^'- 

-0U9  H»  2,  2,  26  (446',  180). 
Methinks  my  lord  should  be  reHai-om 

H«  8,  1,  16  (480,  64). 
To  England's  king  in  lawful  mar-ri-4^ 

8  H»  3,  3,  16  (642,  57). 
Is  now  dishonour'd  by  this  new  «Mr- 

-rioffeZ  H«  4,  1,  14  (544',  33). 
And  in  his  wisdom  hastes  our  marri-^ife 

RJ  4,  1,  4  (732',  11). 
For  honesty  and  decent  ear-ri^aae  B^ 

4,  2,  37  (616,  145). 

Too  flattering  sweet  to  be  subttanti-ul 

RJ  2,  2,  33  (720*,  141). 
He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldi-er 

H*  1,  3,  6  (386',  64). 
With  some  few  bands  of  chosen  eom-^n 

3  H6  3,  3,  66  (648',  204). 
The  counsellor   heart,   the  arm   our 

eoldi-er  C  1,  1,  84  (656,  120). 
But  he's  a  tried  and  valiant  eoUi^er  JC 

4,  1,  12  (780,  28),  Abb.  479. 
You  say  you  are  a  better  toldi-er  JC  4, 

3,  20  (781,  61). 

Final  -or,  -fir,  -er,  after  a  VoweL 

May-oTf  farewell,  thou  dost  but  what 
thou  mayst  Hs  1,  3,  32  (473',  86). 

He  sent  command  to  the  lord  ma^-or 
straight  H^  2,  1,  89  (600',  151). 
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The  iM-trd  sisten  hand  in  hand  M  1, 

8, 12  (789',  31),  Abb.  484. 
I  mean,  my  lords,  those  pow^en  that 

the  queen  3  H*  5,  3,  1  (562,  7). 
But  you  have  pow-er  in  me  as  a  kins- 
man B'  3,  1,  41  (57r,  100). 
The  greatest  strength  and  powder  he 

can  make  B?  4,  4,  188  (686',  440). 
But  she  with  vehement  j^roy-^*  uigeth 
.  stiU  EL  476  (1010). 
I  would  prevail  if  pray^Bn  might  pre- 
vail H«  3,  1,  20  (480',  67). 
With  daily  prwy-trt  all  to  that  effect 

B»  2,  2,  6  (667',  16). 
And,  see,  a  book  ofpray^tr  in  his  hand 

fi>  8,  7,  28  (677,  08). 
"hLypray-ert  on  the  adverse  party  fight 

R'  4,  4,  46  (683,  100). 
Hath  tum'd  my  feign-id  pray-era  on 
my  head  R'  6,  1,  6  (687,  21),  AU. 
470. 
Make  of  your  pray-en  one  sweet  sacri- 
fice H*  2,  1,  27  (600,  77). 
Almost  forgot  my  pray-ert  to  content 

him  H3  3.  1,  20  (607,  132). 
Hen's  pray-ers  then  would  seek  you, 
not  their  fears  H^  6, 3,  24  (618',  83). 
If  I  could  pray  to  move,  pray^era  would 
move  me  JG  3,  1,  30  (774',  68). 
These  instances  shew  that  the  word 
pra^-er  must  always  be  considered  as 
a  diflsvllable,  and  that  no  distinction 
could  nave  been  made,  as  now,  between 
pray-er  one  who  prays  (pr^^u),  and 
prayer  the  petition  he  utters  (^reei), 
but  both  were  (prai*er) .   The  possibility 
of  the  r  having  been  vocal  (i),  how- 
ever, appears  from  the   next  list  of 
words. 

Syllabic  E.     Ahh,  477.  480. 

You  sent  me  deputy  to  I-re^land  H* 

3,  2,  73  (610,  260). 
And  in  compassion  weep  the  fl^re  out 

R«  6,  1,  4  (376',  48). 
Away  with    him   and  make   a  fi-re 

straight  TA  1,  1,  14  (680',  127). 
As  Jl-re  drives  out  fi-re,  so  pity,  pity 

JC  8,  1,  66  (776',  171).  Here  I  read 

the  second  Ji-re  as  also  dissyllabic, 

introducing  a  trissyllabic  measure. 
Should  make  den-re  vomit  emptiness 

Cv  1,  6,  0  (040',  46). 
We  nave  no  reason  to  deti've  it  P  1,  3, 

10  (080',  87). 
And  were  they  but  atti-r'd  in  grave 

weeds  TA  3,  1,  6  (608,  43). 
To  stab  at  half  an  hott-r  of  my  life' 

2HM,  6,  31  (432,  100). 
How  many  hou^rs  bring  about  the  day 

8fl»2,6,  1  (636',  27). 


So  many  hou-re  must  I,  etc.  3  H*  2, 6, 

1  (636',  31-36). 

If  this  right  hand  would  buy  two 
hou-rs  life  3  H«  2,  6,  21  (638,  80). 

'Tis  not  an  hau-^  since  I  left  him  there 
TA  2r  3,  60  (606',  266). 

Richly  in  two  snort  AoM-r«.  Only  they 
H8  prol.  (602,  13). 

These  shoula  be  hou-ra  for  necessities 
H«  6, 1,  3  (616',  2). 

One  Kou'i's  storm  wUl  drown  the  fra- 
grant meads  TA  2,  4,  8  (607',  64). 

Long  after  this,  when  Sen-r-y  the 
F&bhH«2,  6,  11  (470',  82). 

But  how  he  died,  God  knows,  not 
Hen-r^y  2H«  3,  2,  20  (612,  131). 

But  let  my  sov*reign  vir-tuous  Hen-r-y 

2  H«  6,  1,  8  (622',  48). 

In  following  this  usurping  Sen^r-y 

8H«1,  1,32  (627,81). 
I  am  the  son  of  Meti-r-y  the  Fiftii  3H* 

1,  1,  46  (627',  107). 
So  would  you  be  again  to  Sm^^y 

3  He  3,  1,  26  (630*,  06). 

You  told  not  how  Men-ry  the  Sixth 
hath  lost  All  that  which  Sen-r'y 
the  Fifth  had  gotten  3  H«  3,  3,  23 
(642*,  80). 

So  stood  tne  state  when  J7m-r-y  the 
Sixth  R'  2,  3,  13  (660',  16}. 

As  I  remember,  Hen-r-y  tne  Sixth 
Rs  4, 2, 46  (680',  08),  Abb.  477,  cited 
in  index  only. 

In  our  sustaining  com.  A  een^tr-y 
send  forth  EL  4,  4,  1  (870,  6),  an 
Alexandrine,  the  word  is  spdled 
variously,  century  in  early  (quartos 
and  late  folios,  and  centery  in  the 
first  two  folios,  indicating  its  tris- 
syllabic pronunciation. 

Who  cannot  want  the  thought  how 
numa-tr-oua  M  3,  6, 1  (800',  8),  Abb. 
477. 

But  who  is  man  that  is  not  ang^r^  f 
Tim  3,  6,  0  (762',  67),  Abb.  477. 

Lavinia  wiU  I  make  my  em-pr-esa  TA 
1,  1,  37  (600',  240). 

And  will  create  thee  em-pr-eaa  of  Rome 
TA  1,  1,  64  (601,  320). 

And  make  proud  Satornine  and  his 
em-pr-eaa  TA  3,  1,  66  (700',  208), 
but  in  two  syllables  in:  Our  em^ 
preai  shame  and  stately  Rome's 
disgrace  TA  4,  2,  24  (703,  60),  un- 
less we  venture  to  read  the  line  as 
an  Alexandrine,  thus :  Our  emp^ 
"r^ua-ea  shame,  and  stately  Rome*s 
disgrace,  which  is,  however,  some- 
what forced. 

After  the  prompter  for  our  en^tr-onu 
RJ  1,  4,  2  (716',  7). 
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Fareirall :  commeiid  me  to  yovr  mit- 

'tr^eu  RJ  2,  4,  81  (733',  204). 
Make  im  to  lay  them  by  their  hrtth^ 

-r-m  TA  1, 1,  9  (689,  89). 
Good,  good,  my  lovd  i  the  mcrwtt  oi 

nature  TC  4,  2,  36  (642,  74). 

Syllabic  L. 

Me    thinks   his  lordship   should  he 

Jmm^bUer  H<  8,  1,  16  (480',  66). 
Ton,  the  great  toe  of  this  oumitM^ 

0  1, 1,  46  (666',  169),  Ahb.  477. 
While  she  did  call  me  rascal  JUi-dUmr 

TS  2,  1,  46  (238,  168),  Ahh.  477. 
A  rotten  ease    abides  no  han^dl-inff 

2H«  4, 1,  26  (427,  161),  Abb.  477. 
Does  thovghts  nnTCol  in  their  dnmb 

era-dl-es  TC  3,  3,    36  (689',  200), 

Abb,  487.    This  line  has  much  ex- 

These  numerons  examples  of  immistakeable  resolntioiiB,  triBsyHabic 
measares,  and  Alexandrmes,  wiU  shew  ua  that  we  must  oonsidair 
the  fbUowingy  which  are  only  an  extremely  small  sample  out  of  an 
extremely  lai^  number,  as  tiissyllabic  measures,  and  Alexandrine 
verses,  or  lines  with  two  saperfluous  syllables,  arising  i^m  real, 
though  frequently  disregarded,  resolutions. 

TriM^Utibie  Meatmreafnm  BeaoUUion, 


eicised  oomnMBtaton^  who  prapooe 
to  read  dumb  cnttUtimi  dim  arudUim, 
dmnh  wueletf  dmnb  orufrim,  dumb 
eratUu  laid,  dumb  radiekt^  dim  pmr» 
liflfef,  diumb  oAarMfMv.  The  pie- 
oeding  and  following  examples  snew 
that  mere  is  no  metrical,  as  there  is 
certeinly  no  rational  groiuid  lar  sash 
dim  enuUtitt, 

Than  Bolingbroke's  return  to  A^4- 
-mtd  a*  4,  1,  4  (373',  17),  Aib,  477. 

And  mean  to  make  her  queen  of  Jbw- 
4-a#H<  E*  4,  4,  74  (684,  263),  Abb. 
477.  The  folioa  read  do  i$iUmdhr 
MMii,  and  tiins  aroid  this  resolntioa. 

lies  rich  in  rirtne  and  wimimg^l^ 
TO  1,  3, 1  (636',  30). 

0  me !  joMjug^l-^  I  yon  canker  bloesom 
MN  8,  2,  69  (172,  282),  Abb.  477. 


His  pray-^<  are  full  of  false  hypocrisr ; 
Onr  pray-«r«  do  outpnj  his ;  then  let 

them  have 
That  mercy  which  true  pray-er  ought 

tohaye, 

B«  6,  3,  36  (879',  107.  109). 
Upon  the  power  and  fnt-itsance  of  the 

ldng2H*l,  8,  2(414.  9). 
The  pray«r«  of  My  saints  and  wrong- 

•ei  souIb  £s  5,  J^  ei  (559'^  241). 
Or  but  allay,  the  fiie  of  pas««-on.  Sir 

H8  1,  1,  37  (694,  149). 


Prithee  to  bed  and  in  thy  pray-«rt  n* 
memhear  m  6, 1  23  (616,  73). 

Stand  forth  and  with  bold  spirit  niaft 
what  pu  H<  1,  2,  19  (696,  129). 

A  marrto^tf  twist  the  Duke  of  Orlaam 
and  H8  2,  4,  26  (606, 174). 

Onr  a^ry  buUdnch  in  the  cedar's  top 
B?  1,  3,  81  (663,  264).  Tonr  9trf 
6iM/deth  in  our  a«y  <  nmt  R'  1,  3, 
82  (663,  270).  Both  instances  are 
douotftil,  but  see  supril  p.  881,  sob. 
atry. 


Alexandrines  toith  Internal  Meeolutvme, 


His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  pray-ere 
are  in  jest  R>  6,  8,  36  (379',  101), 
Ahh.  497  or  601,  cited  in  index  only. 

80  tediously  away.  The  poor  eon» 
demn-ed  Englisn  H^  4,  proL  (464', 
22). 

To  wit,  an  indigested  and  deform-ed 
lump  3  H«  6,  6,  12  (664',  61). 

Snyiron'd  me  about,  and  howUed  in 
mine  ears  R'  1,  4,  8  (664,  69^,  Abb. 
460,  where  he  avoids  the  Alexan- 
drine by  pronouncing  *viron*d  m* 
about. 


To  base  deelenei'On  and  loatK^  bigamy 

R»  3,  7,  30  (67r,  189). 
They  Tex  me  past  mjpati-^noe  !  Pray 

you,  pass  on  H"  2,  4,  23  (606, 130). 
For  depravati'on  to  square  tiie  general 

sex  TO  6,  2,  102  (649, 132). 
Rome's  readiest  cAampt-0N#,  repoee  you 

here  in  rest  TA  1,  1,  19  (689',  161). 
Make  me  leas  graci-oue^  or  thee  mors 

fortunate  TA  2,  1,  3  (693,  32^. 
The  fair  ^heli^!  Nymphs  m  thy 

orisons  H  3,  1,  19  (826,  89),  A». 

469,  cited  in  index  only. 


Alexandrinee  with  Final  Seeolutionsy  or  Five-nmature  Vertee  with  t%DO 

Superjiuoue  Sffllablee, 

Were*t  not  that,  by  great  preeervati-cn     That  I  hare  been  your  wi£e  in  this 
R*  8,  6,  14  (676\  36).  obedi-mee  H«  2,  4,  9  (604, 36}. 
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Of  eyery   realm  that  did  debate  this 

bus-iness  Hs  2,  4,  9  (604,  62). 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buri-ed 

R»  1,  1,  1  (666,  4). 
I  that  am  curtailed  of  this  £ur  propor- 

ti-on  E3  1,  1,  1  (666,  18). 
And  that  so  lamely  and  tmfashi'Onable 

R»  1,  1,  1  (666,  22),  Abb.  397,  for 

adverbial  use  only. 
What  means  this  scene  of  mde  im- 

pati-ence  H?  2,  2,  16  (668,  38). 


We  come  not  by  the  way  of  aeeusatuon 
H8  3,  1,  14  (606',  65). 

There's  order  given  for  her  coronati^on 
H8  3,  2,  21  (608,  46). 

Since  you  provoke  me,  shall  be  most 
notori-om  fls  3,  2,  77  (610',  287). 

CromweU,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away 
amhiti-on  H8  3,  2,  109  (612,  441). 

But  makes  it  much  more  heavy.  Hec- 
tor's opim-ow  TC  2,  2,  99  (632, 188). 


Shak8febb*8  Bhymeb. 
After  the  preceding,  examinatioii  of  Spenser's  rhymes,  pp.  862- 
871,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  any  very  great  regularity  in  a  poet  of 
nearly  the  same  date,  who  was  doubtless  familiar  with  Spenser's 
Paery  Queen.  Shakspere,  however,  did  not  allow  himself  quite  so 
many  liberties  as  Spenser,  although  his  rhymes  would  be  in  them- 
selves quite  inadequate  to  determine  his  pronunciation.  His  poems 
are  not  in  this  respect  more  regular  than  the  occasional  couplets  intro- 
duced into  his  plays.  But  the  introduced  songs  are  the  least  regular. 
He  seems  to  have  been  quite  contented  at  times  with  a  rude  approxi- 
mation. Consonantal  rhymes  (where  the  final  consonants  are  the 
same,  but  the  preceding  vowels  are  difiPerent,)  are  not  uncommon. 
Assonances  (where  the  vowels  are  the  same,  but  final  consonants  dif- 
ferent,) are  liberally  sprinkled.  The  combination  of  the  two  renders  it 
quite  impossible,  from  solitary  or  even  occasional  examples,  to  deter- 
mine the  real  pronunciation  of  either  vowel  or  consonant.  It  is  there- 
fore satisfactory  to  discover  that,  viewed  as  a  whole,  the  system  of 
rhymes  is  confirmatory  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  a  considera- 
tion of  external  authorities  only  in  Chapter  III,  and  to  arrive  at 
this  result,  the  labour  of  such  a  lengthened  investigation  has  not 
been  thrown  away.  As  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  reader  to 
accept  this  statement,  merely  from  my  own  impressions,  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  give  a  somewhat  detailed  list  of  the  rhymes 
themselves,  and  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  neglected  to  note  any 
of  theoretical  interest.  The  observations  on  individual  rhymes  or 
classes  of  rhymes  will  be  most  conveniently  inserted  in  the  lists 
themselves.  As  a  rule,  only  the  rhyming  words  themselves  are 
given,  and  not  the  complete  verse,  but  the  full  references  appended 
will  enable  the  reader  to  check  my  conclusions  without  difficulty. 

Identical  and  Mi$eellaneou8  Rhymes, 


me  me  MN  1, 1,  41  (163, 198). 

mine  mine  MN  1,  1,  43  (163,  200). 

invisi-ble  sensi-ble  YA  434  (1007). 
The  rhyme  is  on  -ble. 

bilber-ry  slutte-ry  MW  6,  6,  18  (65, 
49).    The  rhyme  is  on  -ry. 

resolu-tion  absoln-tion  dissoln-tion  RL 
362  (1017').  The  first  line  wonld 
want  a  measure  if  we  divided  as 
above,  so  as  to  make  the  rhyme 
'tUifm,  giving  two  superfluous  sylla- 
bles to  each.  Hence  we  must  con- 


sider the  rhyme  to  be  on  -on,  and 
the  last  two  lines  to  be  Alexandrine, 
imaginati-on  regi-on  P  4,  4,  Oower 
f993,  8).  The  versification  of  the 
Grower  speech  in  P  seems  intended 
to  be  archaic,  and  the  rhymes  are 
often  peculiar.  This  kind  of  identi- 
cal rhyme  is,  however,  not  unfrequent 
in  Shakspere,  but  it  has  not  oeen 
thought  necessary  to  accumulate 
instances.  See  remarks  on  /wAt-oit, 
jMwn-oft,  supr&  p.  949,  col.  2. 
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extenn-ate  insixm-ate  YA  1010  (1012). 

ocean  motion  RL  689  (1020).  These 
are  both  lines  with  two  soperfluonB 
syllables,  so  that  the  rhyme  is 
(oo'sian,  moo'sinn),  the  indistmctun- 
aooented  syllable  not  coming  into 
account,  compare  snpriL  p.  921. 
Compare  also  the  doable  rhymes  : 

canu  manui  LL  5,  2,  272  (167',  692). 

J^^Biightj,  fight  yea  LL  5, 2,  320  (168» 
667). 

commendable  yendible  MY  1,  1,  23 
(182,  HI). 

riotqnietYA  1147  (1013*). 

in  women  H^  epil.  (621',  9).  This 
conplet  is  manifestly  erroneons  some- 
where. As  it  stanos  the  second  line 
IS  an  Alexandrine,  thns,  marking  the 


even  measores  by  italioi  (saprii  p. 
334,  n.  2^.  «  For  this  play  at  tilua 
time  if  only  in  The  merciful  oonstmo- 
ti-on  of  good  women,**  which  in- 
trodnoes  tne  common  modem  pio- 
nnnciation  (wim*tn)  with  the  aeoent 
thrown  forward  for  the  rhyme.  This 
is  Tcry  forced.  Collier's  snbslitation 
of:  "  For  tiiis  play  at  this  time  we 
shall  not  owe  men  But  mereifnl 
construction  of  good  women ;"  intro- 
dnoes  a  rhyme  0100  mtn,  icomm, 
which  not  eren  Spenser  or  Drydoi 
would  haye  probably  yentored  upon, 
and  which  the  most  modon  '*  rhyme- 
ster to  the  eye*'  could  scarcely  con- 
sider "  legitimate."  See  Gfll's  pro- 
nunciation, supri  p.  909. 


CoMonantal  Rhymu,  arranged  aeeording  to  the  preceding  Vowels, 
A  with  I.  Short  A  with  Short  E. 

father  hither  LL  1,  1,  34  (136',  189).       wretch  scratch  YA  708  (1009^. 


Short  A  with  short  0. 

foppish  apish  KL  1,  4,  68,  eong  (863, 
182). 

dally  folly  RL  664  (1010'). 

man  on  MN  2, 1,  38  (166',  263),  MN 
3,  2,  91  (172,  348). 

com  harm  kL  3^  6,  16,  tang  (866',  44). 
Here  n  and  m  after  r  are  considered 
identical. 

Tom  am  EL  2,  3,  1  (868',  20). 

crab  bob  MN  2,  1,  6  (164',  48). 

pap  hop  MN  6,  1,  86  (179,  303). 

departure  shorter  EL  1,  6,  29  (866', 
66),  See  supr^  p.  200,  1.  11,  and 
infr^p.  973,  m  Mr.  White's  Eliza- 
bethan pronunciation  under  -TIRE. 

cough  Uugh  MN  2,  1,  6  (164',  64). 

heart  short  part^  LL  6,  2, 30  (162, 66), 

Short  A  with  Long  0. 
man  one  TS  3,  2,  27,  eong  (241',  86). 

Short  A  with  Short  U. 
adder  shudder  YA  878  (1011). 

Long  A  with  EA. 

created  defeated  S  20,  9  (1033').  Com- 
pare the  rhyme  created  eeated  in  the 
yersion  of  Luther's  hymn,  '*  Great 
God!  what  do  I  see  and  hear,*' 
usually  sung  in  churches,  and  see  the 
remarss  on  bate  heat,  supr^  p.  923. 
The  numerous  examples  of  the  false 
rhyming  of  a  must  warn  us  against 
supposing  that  long  a  was  here  (ee), 

,  to  rhyme  with  {ea)  which  was  cer- 
tainly (ee). 


AKwithER. 
[Tt  is  y^  poasible  that  the  riiymes 
in  this  series  were  rendered  peafect  oc- 
casionally by  the  pronunciation  of  er 
as  ar.    From  the  time  of  Chancer  at 
least  the  confusion  preyailed,  and  it 
became  strongly  marked  in  the  xmtii 
centunr,  supra  p.  86,  L  1.    Compare 
deeartleee  MA  3,  3,  6  (122',  9).    And 
see  Mulcaster,  supr^  p.  913.] 
desert  part  S  49,  10  (1037). 
deserts  parts  S  17,  2  (1033). 
desert  impart  S  72,  6  (1040). 
oarye  serye  LL  4,  1,  22  (144,  66)* 
heart  conyert  RL  690  (1020), 
departest  conyertest  8  11,  2  (1032^. 
art  conyert  S  14,  10  (1033). 

Short  E  with  long  I,  E,  and  TJ. 

die  he !  TO  3,  1,  68,  eong  (635',  181). 

Benedicite  me  RJ  2,  3,  3  (721',  31). 

enter  yentore  YA  626  (1009).  See 
Bupril  p.  200,  L  11,  and  infrk  p.  978, 
in  Mr.  White's  Elizabethan  pro- 
nunciation under  -UR£. 

Long  0  with  Oil  (on). 

[These  rhymes  may  be  compared 
first  with  the  rhymes  Long  O  with 
OW  =  (oou),  and  secondly  with  the 
rhymes  OW  with  OU  (oou,  ou)  below. 
They  were  not  so  imperfect  when  pure 
(00,  ou)  were  pronounced,  as  they  ai© 
now  when  these  sounds  are  replaced 
by  (00,  on).] 

sycamore  hour  LL  6,  2,  42  (152,  89). 
Moor  deflour  TA  2,  3,  41  (696,  190). 
down  bone  TC  6,  8,  4  (6d2',  11). 
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Auonanees,  arranged  according  to  the  oorruponding  OMionants. 


See  the  remarks  on  these  words 
siipr^  p.  949,  col.  2,  in  proof  that 
they  should  be  considered  assonances, 
and  not  rhymes.  This  assonance 
was  almost  a  necessity,  and  may  hare 
been  common.  In  Walker's  Rhyming 
Dictionary,  the  only  words  in  'Ossion 
are  paation  and  its  compounds,  and 
the  only  word  in  'Oshian  is  fashion, 

defaced  razed  S  64,  1  (1039). 

wise  paradise  LL  4,  3,  14  (147,  72). 

eves  suffice  LL  4,  2,  34  (146,  113). 

his  kiss  LL  2,  1,  101  (141',  247). 

this  is  TO  1,  2,  139  (626,  314). 

is  amiss  H  4,  5,  6  (836,  17). 

Miscellaneoxis. 

farthest  hairest  in  the  masque,  T  4, 1, 
24  (16,  114). 

doting  nothing  S  20,  10  (1033').  See 
Mr.  White's  Elizabethan  Pronnncia- 
tion,  infrk  p.  971,  col.  1. 

heavy  leafy  MA  2,  3,  18,  song  (118', 
73). 

sinister  whisper,  in  Pgramus  and 
Thiebe,  MN  6, 1, 31 1(77',  164). 

rose  clothes  H  4,  5, 19,  eong  (836,  52). 

leap  swept  MW  5,  5, 13  (66,  47).  Per- 
haps pronounced  twep,  which  is 
CYcn  yet  not  unfreqnent  among 
servant  girls.  The  rhyme  occurs  in 
ludicrous  verses. 

downs  hounds  VA  677  (1009').  This 
is  in  serious  verse.  Compare  sound 
from  son^  stpound  and  swoon^  and  the 
vulgarisms  droum^d  gown-d, 

time  climb  RL  774  (102n  ;  him  limb 
R»  3,  2,  24  (370, 186).  Both  of  these 
were  probably  correct  rhymes,  final 
mb  being  =(m). 

General  Mhgmes,  arranged  according  to  the  Combinations  of  Letters  which  they 

illustrate. 


B,  with  TH,  P,  D. 

labour  father  in  the  riddle ,  P  1, 1,  11 

(978,  66). 
invisible  steeple  TG  2, 1, 73  (25',  141). 

This  rhyme  is  evidently  meant  to 

be  quaint  and  absurd, 
lady  baby  MA  5,  2,  11  (132, 37}.   This 

is  also  meant  to  be  ludicrously  bad. 
lady  may  be  LL  2,  1,  77  (141,  207). 

This  is  intended  for  mere  doggreL 

K  with  P,  T. 

broken  open  YA  47  (1003') ;  S  61,  1 

(1038'). 
open'd  betoken'd  YA  451  (1007).    All 

these  three  cases  occur  in  perfectly 

serious  verse, 
fickle  brittle  PP  7,  1  (1053',  85). 

'  M  with  N  and  ]!^G. 

plenty  empty  T  4,  1,  24  (15',  110). 
Jamy  penny  many  m  a  proverbial  jingle, 

T8  3,  2,  27  (241',  84). 
betime  Yalentine  H  4,  5, 19,  song  (886, 

49). 
win  him  TO  3,  3,  35  (639*,  212). 
perform'd  adjoum'd  return'd  Cy  6f  4, 

11  (970',  76). 
moons  dooms  P  3,  Oower  (987,  31). 
ran  dumb  P  5,  2,  Gower  (998,  266). 
soon  doom  P  5,  2,  Oower  (998,  285). 
replenish  blemish  BL  1857  (1026'). 
tampering  venturing  YA  565  (1008)» 

centring  quartos, 
sung  come  r  1,  Oower  (977,  1). 

S  with  SH  and  Z. 

refresh  redress  PP  13,  8  (1054,  176). 
fashion  passion  LL  4,  3,  38  (148, 139) ; 
KL  1317  (1026) ;  8  20,  2  (1033'). 


A  long  or  short. 

Haye  rhymes  with  cave  AY  5,  4,  50 
(228*,  201) ;  slave  AY  3, 2,  34  (216', 
161);  YA  101  (1004);  BL  1000 
(1023') ;  grave  R«  2,  1,  20  (363, 
137) ;  BJ  2,  3,  15  (722,  83) ;  S  81, 
6  (1041) ;  Cy  4,  2,  104  (966,  280;; 
VA  374  (1006'),  757  (1010) ;  gave 
KL  1511  (1028);  crave  PP  10,  7 
(1054,  137).  Kate  ha't  TS  5,  1,  87 
(253,  180),  supr&  p.  64,  n.  2.  In 
all  these  cases  of  have  and  its  rhymes 
we  have  long  (aa). 

Haste,  rhytnes  with  fast  CE  4,  2,  16 
(103,  29) ;  MN  3,  2,  98  (173,  378) ; 


KJ  4,  2,  52  (349,  268) ;  RJ  2,  3, 18 
(722,  93);  YA  56  (1003');  fast 
blast  BL  1332  (1026).  Taste 
rhytnes  with  last  YA  445  (1007) ;  S 
90,  9  (1042);  LC  167  (1061');  fart 
YA  627  (1008).  The  length  of  the 
vowel  in  all  these  cases  is  uncertain. 
Gill  has  (naast-ed,  naast  nd,  nast-t, 
last).  The  modem  development  has 
been  so  diverse,  however,  (H««t, 
tefflt,  laast  last  laest,  faast  fast  f»st, 
blaast  blast  blsest)  that  a  difference 
of  length  is  presumable. 

sad  shade  MN  4,  1,  26  (174',  100) ; 
babe  drab  M  4,  1,  8  (801',  30) ;  chat 
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fate  YA  422  (1007);  grapes  mis- 
aps  YA  601  (loos').     These  are 
instances  of  long  (aa)  rhyming  with 
short  (a), 
ranging  changing  TS  3, 1,  31  (241, 91). 
graSef  haun^planted'  Ul  1,  i,  3^8 

(186',  162). 
Want  rhymet  unth  enchant  T  epil.  (20^, 
13) ;  scant  KL 1, 1, 74  (849',  281);  PP 
[21],  37  (1066*,  409) ;  rannt  RL  41 
h0l5) ;  pant  grant  RL  655  (1019'). 
The  insertion  of  the  (u)  sound  be- 
tween (a)  and  (n),   seems  to  have 
exerted  no  influe^ice  on  these  rhymes. 
shaU  withal  LL  6,  2,  48  (152',  141) ; 
befidl  hospital  LL  5,  2,  392  (159^, 
880) ;  aU  bmial  MN  3,  2,  93  (173, 
382) ;   gall  equiyocal  0th  1,  3,  46 
(884,  216) :  festivals  holy-ales  P  1, 
Oower  (977,  5);   thrall  perpeti-al 
RL  725  (1021) ;  fall  general  RL  1483 
[1027');  perpetu-al  thrall  S  154,  10 
1049') ;  faUs  madrigals  PP  [20],  7 
1056',  359) ;  shall  gall  RJ  1,  5,  25 
[718'^  93).    The  influence  of  /  in  in- 
troducing (u)  after  (a),  or  in  chang- 
ing (si)  to  (aaI^,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  regaraed  in  rhyming, 
wrath  hath  MN  2, 1,  3  (164',  20);  LO 

293  (1052'). 
imfather'd  gathered  S  124,  2  (1046). 
place  ass  C£  3,  1,  22  (99,  46)  =(plaa8 

as).  

Was  rhymes  with  pass  WT  4,  1,  1 
(317,  9);  H  2,  2,  143  (823',  437); 
S  49,  5  (1037)  =  (pas  wasj;  ass  (by 
implication,  see  next  q)eech)  H  3,  2, 
89  (829^,  293)^;  grass  RL  393 
(1018) ;  glass  RL  1763  (1030) ;  S 
5,  10  (1031');  lass  PP  [18],  49 
p055',  293).  The  w  exerts  no 
influence  on  the  following  a  here,  or 
in:  can  swan  PT  14  (1057)  ; 
watch  match  YA  584  (lOOS^). 
Water  rhymes  with  matter  LL  5,  2, 
88  (153,  207);  KL  3,  2,  14,  in  the 
FooF 9 prophecy (%^ZM)\  flatter  RL 
1560  (1028).  Gill  is  Tery  uncertain 
about  water^  having  (water,  waa*ter, 
WAA'ter).  Here  it  rhymes  simply  as 
^^vfl.t*firi 
flmber  chamber  mmg,  WT  4, 4, 48  (321, 
224).  Compare  Moore's  rhymes, 
supra  p.  859,  col.  1. 
plat  hat  tC  29  (1060).  We  now  write 
plait,  but  generally  say  (pliet). 

AI  and  EI  witii  A  and  EA. 

Gait  rhymee  with  state  T  4,  1,  21  (15', 
101) ;  consecrate  MN  5, 1, 104  (179', 
422);  hate  Tim  5,  4,  14  (763',  72) ; 


late  YA  529  (1008) ;  state  S  128,  9 
(1046').    In  all  these  cases  the  old 
spelling  was  gate;  see  supri  p.  73,  n. 
Waut  rhymee  with  last  LL  4,  3,  41 
(148, 186) ;  chaste  RL  6  (1014).   In 
these  two  cases  the  old  spelling  was 
waetj  supr&  p.  73,  note. 
Again  rhymee  with  vein  main  LL  6,  2, 
248  (156',  546) ;  then  LL  5,  2,  382 
(159',  841) ;  mane  YA  271  (IOCS'), 
[maine  in  quartos,  see  supr^  p.  73]  ; 
slain  YA  473  (lOOr).    We  must 
remember  that  again  had  two  spell- 
ings, with  at,  and  «,  from  very  early 
times,  and  has   still   two    soundii 
{ee,  e). 
Said  rhymee  with  read  LL  4,  3,  50 
(148',  193) ;  maid  MN  2,  2,  13  (167, 
72) ;    H«  4,  7,  6  (489,  37).    The 
word  eaid  was  si>elled  with  at  and  e 
from  very  early  times,  saprk  pp.  447, 
484.     It  has  still  two  sounds  widi 
(00,  e) .  Gill  especially  objects  to  call- 
ing eaid,  maid  (sed  meed),  though 
he  acknowled^  that  such  sounds 
were  actually  in  use. 

Bait  rhymes  with  conceit  PP  4,  9 
(1053,  51) ;  state  C£  2,  1,  36  (96, 
94).  It  IS  impossible  that  both  of 
these  rhymes  should  be  perfect.  The 
pronunciation  of  eoneeit,  eiate  was 
then  (conseet*,  staat).  It  is  there- 
fore possible  that  Shakspere  mar 
have  pronounced  (bait),  as  Gill  di^ 
and  left  both  rhymes  false. 

Wait  rhymes  with  conceit  LL  5,  2, 192 
(155',  399);  gate  P  1,  1,  11  (978, 
79).  We  hare  just  the  same  phe- 
nomenon here,  as  in  the  last  case. 
Smith  and  Gill  both  give  (w&it),  ^ 
other  words  were  (konseet*,  gaat). 

receive  leare  AW  2,  3,  43  (262*,  90) ; 
TC  4,  5,  20  (644,  35) :  LC  303 
(1052') ;  deceive  leave  AW  1,  1,  62 
(256,  243)  ;  TC  6,  3,  39  (edCT  89) ; 
RL  583  (1019') ;  S  39,  10  (1036) ; 
repeat  deceit  P  I,  4, 15  (981,  74).  In 
these  words  Gill  writes  (-eeev,  -seet) 
throughout;  the  pronunciation  haa. 
therefore  definitely  ehanged,  and  the 
rhymes  are  all  peneet. 

Leisure  rhymes  with  measure  MM  5» 
1,  135  (91,  415);  treasure  TS  4,  2, 
28  (246*,  59);  pleasure  S  68,  8 
(1038).  As  the  word  leisure  does  not 
occur  in  my  authorities,  we  can  obIt 
suppose. that  it  may  have  foUowea 
the  destinies  of  receive  and  becone 
(lee'zyyr). 

survey  sway  AY  3,  2,  1  (216,  2). 

key  survey  S  52, 1  (1037*). 
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kej  may  MY  2,  7,  4  (190,  59),  It  is 
not  quite  certain  whether  this  last 
is  meant  for  a  rhyme.  The  only 
word  in  the  authorities  is  may,  which 
Oill  writes  (mai). 

hair  despair  RL  981  (1023) ;  S  99,  7 
(1043).  There  is  no  doubt  that 
hair  was  (neer),  and  Gill  gives 
(despair*). 

hair  fair  LC  204  (1050. 

fair  repair  tiiere  aonff,  TG  4,  2,  18  (35, 
44^.  • 

&ir  heir  S  6,  18  (1032),  see  snpr&  p. 
924,  col.  1. 

fere  heir  P  1,  Gower  (977,  21). 

wares  fairs  LL  5,  2,  162  (154',  317). 

scales  prcToils  2H^  2,  1, 106  (504', 
204). 

Syria  say  P  1,  Gower  (977,  19). 

bail  gaol  S  133, 10  (1047),  bale  quarto. 

play  sea  H^  3,  1,  2,  eon^  (606,  9).  For 
all  these  rhymes^  which  woula  make 
ai  sometimes  (ee)  and  sometimes  (aa), 
see  the  above  observations  on  the 
rhymes  to  bait,  and  on  similar  rhymes 
in  Spenser,  suprik  p.  867. 

unset  counterfeit  S  16,  6  (1038). 

counterfeit  set  S  53,  5  (1037'}* 

AIT,  AW,  AL. 

assaults  faults  T  epiL  (20',  17). 

C8Lxd=^ealf  LL  5,  1,  5  (150,  25);  hauf 
r=:  WLL5,1,5(150,26).  ReaUy 
^LiAi  k^Af)  or  only  (naaf  kaaf)  P 
Gill  favours  the  former  hypothesis. 

chaudron  cauldron  M  4, 1,  8  (801',  33). 

talk  halt  PP  19, 8  (1055,  306).  This 
is  rather  an  assonance. 

hawk  balk  RL  694  (1020'). 

la!  flaw  LL  5,  2,  192  (166',  414). 
This  favours-  the  complete  transition 
of  (an)  into  (aa),  as  Gill  seems  also 
to  allow.  Perhaps  the  modem  pro- 
nunciation (Iaa)  was  already  in  use. 

EA  with  long  E. 

Great  rhymes  with  sweat  LL  5,  2,  257 
(157,  555) ;  eat  Cy  4,  2,  94,  eong, 
(965',  264) ;  seat  P  1,  Qoum-  (977, 
17);  BL  69  (1015),  suprilpp.  86-87  r 
repeat  P  1,  4,  5  (981,  30) ;  defeat 
8  61,  9  (1038'j. 

scene  unclean  RJprol.  (712,.  2). 

theme  dream  C£  2,  2,  65  (98,  183); 
stream  YA  770  (1010). 

extreme  dream  S  129,  10  (1046'). 

speak  break  TO  3,  3,  35  (639^  214) ; 
4,  4,  5,  eong  (642',  17) ;  H  3,  2,  61 
(829,  196);  RL  566  (1019*),  1716 
(1029') ;  8  34,  5  (1035). 


pleadeth   dreadeth   leadeth    EL    268 

(1017). 
These  rhymes  toith  seas  GE  2, 1, 8  (95', 

20) ;  please  LL  I,  1,  5  (135'  49) ; 

Simonides  P  3,  Qower  (987,  23). 
Pericles  seas  P  4,  4,  Qower  (993,  9). 
displease  Antipodes  MN  3^  2,  8  (170, 

54). 
dread  mead  YA  634  (1009), 
sweat  heat  YA  175  (1005). 

EA  witli  short  E. 

dead  order-ed  P  4,  4,  Oower  (993',  46). 
dead  remember-ed  S  74, 10  (1040). 
head  punished  RJ  5,  2,  65  (740*;  306). 
deal  knell  PP  [18],  27  (1055',  271). 
heat  get  YA  91  (1004). 
eats  gets  song,  AY  2,  5,  13*  (213,  42). 
great  get  RL  876  (1022). 
better  greater  S  119,  10  (1045'). 
entreats  frets  YA  73  (1004). 
steps  leaps  YA  277  (1005'). 
bequeath  death  MN  3, 2, 33  (171, 166). 
Macbeth  rhymes  with  death  M  1,  2, 

16   (789,   64);   3,   5,  2  (800',  4); 

heath  M  1,  1,  5  (788,  7). 
death  breath  bequeath  RL  1178  (1025). 
deck  speak  P  3,  Qower  (987,  59). 
oppress  Pericles  P  3^  Oower  (987,  29). 
Bless  rhymes  with  mcrease  "r  4,  1,  23 

(15',  1067;    Pe<^  MN  5,   1,   104 

(179',  424) ;  cesse  =  eease  AW  5,  dy 

16  (277',  71). 
confess  decease  YA  1001  (1012). 
East  rhymes  with  detest  MN  3,  2, 109 

(173',  432) ;  rest  PP  15,  I  (1054^ 

193). 
Feast  rhymes  with  guest  CE  3, 1,  10 

(98',  26) ;  H*  4,  2,  21  (402',  85) ; 

RJ  1,  2,  5  (714',  20) ;  Tim  3,  6,  42 

(754,  109) ;  YA  449  (1007) ;  vest 

T8  5,  1,  67  (2^1,  143). 
Beast  rhymes  with  rest  C£  5,  1,  30 

(107,  83) ;  jest  LL  2,  1,  92  (141, 

221) ;  YA  997  (1012)  ;  blest  YA  326 

(1006)  ;    possessed   least    S  29,    6 

(1034^). 
crest  breast  YA  395  (1006'). 
congest  breast  LC  258  (1052). 
lechery  treachery  MW  5,  3,  9  (64',  23). 

EA,  or  long  E  with  EE  or  IE. 

[Most  of  the  following  are  manifestly 
folse  or  consonantal  rhymes  simihur  to 
those  on  p.  954,  as  there  was  no  ac- 
knowledged pronunciation  of  ea  or  long 
e  as  (ii),  except  in  a  very  few  words, 
supr^  p.  81.  Possibly  beseech,  for 
which  we  have  no  orthoepical  authority, 
retained  its  old  sound  (beseetsh),  as 
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leech  retained  the   soimd  of  (leetsji^ 
beside  the  newer  eonnd  (liitsh),  supra 

S.  895.] 
iscreet  sweet  BJ  1,  1,  78  (714,  199). 
Crete  sweet  H«  4,  6,  6  (489,  64). 
ap-heaveth  reliereth  YA  482  (lOOT). 
leayin?  grieving  WT  4, 1, 1  (31 T,  17). 
teach  beseech  TO  I,  2,  139  (626,  318). 
beseech  you,  teach  you  P  4,  4,  Oower 

(993,  7). 
beseech  thee,  teach  theeVA  404  (1007). 
impleach'd  beseech'd  LG  205  (1051% 
each  leech  {folio  leach)  Tim  6,  4, 14 

(763',  83). 
reaoing  proceeding  weeding  breeding 

LL  1,  1,  15  (136,  94). 
eche  t;.  speech  P  3,  Gower  (986^,  13). 
deems  extremes  BL  1336  (1026). 
seems  extremes  YA  985  (1012). 
Sleeve  rhymes  with  Eve  LL  5,  2,  162 

(154',  321),  belieye  0£  3,  2, 1  (100, 

21).     These  may  be  perfect;   the 

first  is  rather  doaDtM. 

EEorlE  with  short  E  or  short  L 

sheds  deeds  S  34,  13  (10350. 
field  held  S  2,  2  (1031). 
field  buUd  EL  8,  2,  14  (863,  89),  see 
supr^  p.  186,  n.  1. 

Short  E  with  short  I. 

[See  the  remarks  on  eivU  Seville^ 
snprA  p.  925«1 

^M=heldMm*d'RL  1255  (1025'). 
mirror  error  P  1, 1,  8  (978,  45). 
theft  shift  BL  918  (1022^). 
sentinel  kiU  YA  650  (1009). 
Yet  rhymes  with  sit  BJ  2,  3,  11  (722, 

75) ;  wit  LL  4,  2,  10  (145',  85) ;  YA 

1007  (1012),  agreeing  with  Smith 

andOilL 
ditty  pretty  PP  15,  7  (1055, 199). 
im-pression     oom-nusslen     YA     f  66 

(1008). 

Sirit  merit  S  108,  2  (1044). 
ither  rhymes  taith  weather  song,  AY 
2,  5,  1  (212',  5),  BL  118  (1015'); 
leather  CE  2,  1,  34  (96,  84);  to- 
gether  sona^  AY  5,  4,  35  (227,  116). 

whether  thitber  PP  14,  8  (1054',  188). 

Together  rAym«scrtM  thither  TC  1,1,37 
(623',  118) ;  whither  YA  902  (1011). 

Though  not  precisely  belongiDg  to  this 
category,  the  following  rhymes  are 
closely  connected  with  the  above 
throngh  the  word  together.  See 
p.  129,  note,  either  neither  hither 
C£  8,  1,  44  (99,  66) ;  neither  to- 
gether LL  4,  8,  49  (148,  191) ;  to- 
gether neither  PT  42  (1057*) ;  whe- 
ther neither  PP  7, 17  (1054, 101). 


devU  evU  LL  4,  3,  91  (149,  286),  5, 
2, 42  (152',  105) ;  TN  3, 4, 142  (297', 
403);  BL  85  (1015'),  846  (1022), 
972  (1023).  It  is  probable  that  ail 
these  shonld  be  taken  as  (divl,  iiv-l), 
bat  Smith  also  gives  (diiril^.  Com- 
pare modem  Scotch  deil  =  (dil). 

lueven  seven  B*  2,  2,  25  (366, 121). 

heaven  even  AY  5,  4,  35  (227,  114); 
YA  493  (10070. 

never  fsver  S  119,  6  (1045^. 

nrivilege  edfe  S  95, 18  (1O420* 

Mytilene  rhymes  inth  then  P  4,  4, 
Gower  (993*,  50) ;  din  P  5,  2,  6owr 
(998,  272).    See  mprk  p.  929,  coL  1. 

Fnend  rhymes  with  penn'd  LL  5,  2, 
192  (155;  402) ;  end  AY  3,  2,  34 
(216',  142);  AG  4.  15,  28  (938',  90); 
Cy  5,  8,  10  (969',  69) ;  YA  716 
(lOOtQ;  BL  287  (1016^,  897  (1022^; 
tend  H  3,  2,  61  (829,  216) ;  intend 
YA  587  (1008') ;  comprehend  BL 
494  (1019).  These  rhymes  are  op- 
posed to  Salesbnry  (sapm  p.  80,  L  9), 
BuUokar,  and  GiU. 

Fiend  rhymes  with  end  PT  6  (1057) ; 
S  145,  9  (1048') ;  friend  S  144,  9 
(10487> — Snakspere  therefore  appar- 
ently pronounced  both  friend  and 
Jlend  with  e.  Salesbnry  has  (friind, 
fiond),  which  is  jost  the  revesse  of 
modem  nse. 

teeth  with  YA  269  (lOOS*). 

sin  bin  =  dflm  BL  209  (lots'). 

give  bdieve  H*  prol.  (592,  7}.  See 
snpr^  p.  891,  col.  1 ;  give  had  occa- 
sionally a  long  vowel. 

give  me,  relieve  me  P  5,  3,  Oower 
(998,  268). 

field  gild  BL  58  (1015) ;  kiUed  EL  72 
(1015). 

yidded  Aidded  bulded  LO  149  (1051). 

Long  and  Short  I,  -IND. 

[These  rhymes  vrere  "  allowable," 
perhaps,  in  tne  same  sense  as  poets  in 
the  xynth  and  xviuth  centuries  al- 
lowed themselves  to  nse,  as  rhymes, 
words  which  used  to  rhyme  in  preceding 
centories.  If  I  have  not  hem  greatly 
mistaken,  the  following  words  wonld 
have  rhymed  to  Palsgrave  and  Bullokar, 
perhaps  even  to  MuToaster,  though  it  is 
not  likely  that  any  actor  of  Shab^re's 
company  would  have  prononnced  Uiem 
so  as  to  rh}rme.  We  find  Tennyson 
allowing  himself  precisely  aiiiiOar 
rhymes  to  this  day,  snpr^  p.  860,  e.  1, 
and,  as  there  shewn,  the  singularity  of 
the  present  pronnndation  (wind),  leads 
poete  to  consider  it  to  be  (waind},  as 
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many  alwsTB  pronounce  it  when  reading 
poetry.  The  existence  of  such  rhymes, 
which  conld  not  be  accounted  for  by 
any  defect  of  ear,  ^yes  a  strong  pre- 
sumption therefore  in  favour  of  the  old 
sound  of  long  t  aa  (ii)  or  (tt),  and  not 
as  (oi).J 

Longayille  rhymes  toith  compile  LL  4, 
3,  38  (148,  138) ;  mile  LL  5,  2,  29 
(162, 53) ;  ill  LL  4,  3,  36  (147',  123). 
line  OoUatine  RL  818  (1021'). 
unlikely  quickly  VA  989  (1012). 
depriyed   unlived   derived    EL    1752 

(1030). 
Uve  V.  contrive  JC  2,  3, 1  (773',  15). 
lives  «.  restoratives  P 1,  Oower  (977y  7). 
Ilion  pavilion  LL  5,  2,  320  (158, 658). 
grind  confined  S  110,  10  (1044'). 
Inde  blind  LL  4,  3,  69  (148',  222). 
mind  kind  VA  1016  (1012). 
Wind  rhymes  with  behind  hind  CE  8, 

1,  51  (99^,  76) ;  mind  LL  4,  2,  9 
(145,  33) ;  find  LL  4,  3,  36  (147', 
105),  BL  760  (1021) ;  unkind  AT 

2,  7,  36  (215,  174),  VA  187  (1005) ; 
Ind  lined  mind  AY  3,  2, 25  (216, 98) ; 
kind  M  1,  3,  5  (789,  11). 

Final  unaccented  Y  with  long  I. 

[These  rhymes,  which  are  ftilly  ac- 
cepted by  Gill,  who  generally  pro- 
nounced both  as  (ai),  are  very  frequent 
in  Shakspere  as  well  as  in  Spenser, 
suprk  p.  869.  But  final  unaccented 
y  also  rhymes  with  long  m  or  as  ^ii), 
and  hence  we  gather  that  the  original 
(-e,  -u,  -ii*e),  out  of  which  these  were 
composed,  were  still  in  a  transition 
state.  Though  they  have  now  become 
regularly  (-»),  yet,  as  we  have  seen  by 
numerous  examples  from  Moore  and 
Tennyson,  supr^  p.  861,  the  old 
licence  prevails,  although  the  rhyme 
(•i,  -ii)  is  now  more  common  than  (-», 
-oi),  thus  reversing  the  custom  of  the 
XTi  th  century.] 

I  rhymes  with  Margery  sonff,  T  2,  2, 
8  (10,  48) ;  lie  fly  merrily  sany^  T  5, 
1,  10  (18  88) ;  reportingly  MA  3, 1, 
26  (121, 115) ;  loyalty  UN  2,  2,  11 
(167,  62). 
Eye  rhymes  with  die  jealousy  OE  2, 1, 
38  (96',  114) ;  disloyalty  CE  8,  2,  1 
(100,  9) ;  merrily  (5E  4,  2,  1  (102', 
2) ;  penury  LL  4,  3,  14  (147,  60) ; 
majesty  LL  4,  3,  69  (148',  226) ; 
infancy  LL  4,  3,  71  (149,  243) ;  dve, 
archery,  espy,  gloriously,  sky,  by, 
remedy  MN  3,  2,  22  (l70',  102); 
poverty  LL  5,  2,  179  \l66,  379) ; 
melody  MN  1,  1,  36   (162',  188) ; 


company  MN  1,  1,  47  (163,  218) ; 
remedy  B^  3,  3,  31  (372,  202) ;  in- 
firmity P  1,  Gower  (977,  3) ;  justify 
P  1,  Gower  (977',  41);  majesty 
satisfy  BL  98  (1015');  secrecy  BL 
99  (1015') ;  dignity  BL435(1018'); 
pie^  BL  540  (1019*);  alchemy  S  32, 
2  (1035) ;  prophecy  S  106,9  (1044). 

Lie  rhymes  with  coni^iracy  T  2,  1, 147 
(9',  301) ;  I  minstrelsy  LL  1,  1,  39 
(136',  175) ;  remedy  BJ  2,  3,  8 
(721',  51) ;  subtlety  S 138, 2  (1047) ; 
rarity  simplicity  PT  58  (1057'). 

Die  rhymes  with  philosophy  LL  I,  1, 
8  (135,  31) ;  nusery  H«  3,  2,  45 
(483,  136)  ;  eternity  H  1,  2,  12 
(813',  72) :  testify  P  1,  Gower  (977', 
39) ;  dignity  S  94,  10  (1042'). 

dye  fearftdly  PP  [18],  40  (1055',  284). 

Flies  rhymes  with  enemies  H  3,  2,  61 
(829,  214);  adulteries  Cy  5,  4,  4 
(970,  31). 

fly  destiny  BL  1728  (1029^. 

adversity  cry  CE  2,  1,  15  (95',  34). 

cry  deity  Cy  5,  4,  14  (970',  88). 

try  remedy  AW  2,  1,  50  (260, 137)  ; 
enemy  H  3,  2,  61  (829,  218). 

warily  by  LL  5,  2,  42  (152,  93). 

why  amazedlv  M  4,  1,  42  (802',  125). 

spy  jealousy  vA  655  (1009). 

advise  companies  TS  1,  1,  59  (234, 
246). 

exercise  injuiiea  miseries  Cy  5,  4,  12 
(970',  82). 

modesty  reply  TG  2,  1,  91  (26,  171). 

apply  Gomplicity  LL  5,  2,  36  (152,  77). 

Final  nnacented  Y  with  long  EE. 

See  rhymes  with  enemy  AY  2, 5, 1,  sony 
(212',  6);  solemnity  AC  5,  2,  131 
(943',  868). 

He  rhymes  with  villag'ry  MN  2,  1,  4 
(164',  34) ;  destiny  M  3,  5,  2  (800', 
16) ;  be  dignity  Cy  5,  4,  7  (970,  53). 

be  cruelty  TN  1,  5, 113  (286, 306). 

thee  honesty  £J  1,  1,  48  (334,  180) ; 
melancholy  8  45,  6  (1036'). 

decree  necessity  LL  1, 1,  37  (136',  148). 

me  necessity  LL  1, 1, 38  (136',  154). 

Long  0  and  short  0. 

One  rhymes  with  on  T  4,  1,  29  (16, 
137) ;  TG  2,  1,  2  (24',  1)  [this  is  (on 
oon)] ;  done  B^  1,  1,  26  (358,  182) 
[this  is  (oon  dun)] ;  Scone  M  5,  8, 
23  (810',  74) ;  shoon  H  4,  5,  9,  sony 
(836,  25);  thrown  Cy  5,  4,  8  (970', 
59)  [this  is  (throoun  oon)] ;  bone 
YA  293  (1006) ;  loan  8  6,  6  (1032) ; 
none  S  8,  13  (1032) ;  bone  LC  48 
(1050) ;  gone  CE  4,  2,  14  (103,  23), 
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YA  618  (1008);  227  (1006) ;  alone 
RL  1478  (1027');  S  36,  2  (1036*) ; 
PP  9,  13  (1064,  129). 
Alone  rhytnea  with  anon  6  76, 6  (1040) ; 
none  TN  3,  1,  66  (293,  171) ;  H«  4, 

7,  1  (489,  9). 

None  rhymes  with  stone  S  94, 1  (1042^ ; 

moan  PP   [18],  61   (1066',  296)  ; 

gone  CE  3,  2,  60  (101, 167);  MN  2, 

2,  13  (167,  66) ;  I  will  have  none. 

Thy  gown  ?  at  an  echo  TS  4,  3,  31 

(247,  86). 
GK>ne  rhymes  with  moan  MN  6,  1,  96 
.     (179,  340) ;   H  4,  6,  60,  sony  (837', 

197);  groan  R»  6,  1  17  (377,  99); 

RL  1360  (1026') ;  stone  H  4,  6,  11, 

song  (836,  30);  bone  Y A  66  (1003*); 

on  P  4,  4,  Oower  (993,  19),   Oih  1, 

8, 46  (884,  204);  snn  YA  188  (1006). 

Long  0  with  short  0. 

not  smote  LL  4,  8,  4  (146',  24). 
note  pot  LL  6,  2,  406  (160',  929). 
o'clock  oak  JAW  6,  6,  16  (66,  78). 
wot  boat  H«  4,  6,  3  (488',  32). 
m6ment  c6mment  S  16,  2  (1033). 
frost  boast  LL  1,  1,  23  (136,  100). 
most  lost  LL  1, 1,  36  (136',  146). 
boast  lost  H«  4,  6,  6  (488,  24). 
lost  coast  P  6,  Gower  (996',  18). 
lost  boast  YA  1076  (1018) ;  RL  1191 

(1026). 
cost  boast  S  91,  10  (1042). 
oath  troth  LL  1,  1,  11-  (136',  66) ;  4, 

8,  38  (148,  143). 

oath  wroth  MY  2,  9,  9  (191,  77). 
troth  oath  growth  RL  1069  (1024). 

Long  0  with  open  OW=:(ooxi). 

[These  rhymes  shew  that  the  after- 
sound  of  (u)  had  become  faint,  justifying 
its  entire  omission  by  the  orthoepists  of 
the  XYuth  century.  It  is  curious,  how- 
OTer,  to  find  that  m  the  xix  th  century 
the  (u)  has  reappeared,  not  merely 
where  there  was  formerly  (oou),  but 
also  where  there  was  only  (oo).  It  has 
no  connection  with  either  of  the  above 
sounds,  having  been  merely  eyolved 
from  {oo),  which  replaced  botn  of  them 
in  the  xviith  century.  The  ohanees 
of  {ee,  oo)  into  {eei,  oou)  are  local,  be- 
longing only  to  the  Southern  or  Lon- 
don pronunciation  of  English,  although 
widely  spread  in  America,  and  ortho- 
epists are  not  agreed  as  to  their  recep- 
tion ;  the  further  evolution  into  (a,  on), 
or  nearly  (ai,  eu),  is  generally  con- 
demned. But  orthoepists  have  a  habit 
of  condemning  in  one  century  the  rising 
practice  of  the  next] 


Angelo  grow  MM  3,  2,  86  (82,  283). 

owe  Dromio  C£  3,  1,  20  (99,  42). 

Go  rhymes  with  know  MM  3,  2,  86 
(82,  277) ;  below  H  8,  3,  10  (831', 
97) ;  flow  Cy  3,  6,  53  (961',  166) ; 
grow  S  12,  10  (10320 ;  below  YA 
923  (1011') ;  so  toe  mow  no  T  4, 1, 
10  (16,  44).  A  writer  in  the  Athe- 
naum  for  20  Aug.  1870,  p.  263,  pro- 
poses to  alter  the  last  no  into  mmp, 
stating,  among  other  reasons,  ihat 
^now  enjoys  the  advantage  of  rhym- 
ing with  nwwe,  which  it  was  meant 
to  do."  But  mow  in  this  sense  was 
(moou^,  according  to  Sir  T.  Smith, 
and  all  five  lines  are  meant  to  rhyme 
together. 

bow=ar0fM  doeTC  3, 1,  68  (636',  126). 

No  rhymes  with  blow  CE  3,  1,  31  (99, 
64) ;  show  AT  3,  2,  34  (216,  134). 

So  rhymes  with  crow  CE  3,  1,  67  (99^, 
84)  ;  P  4,  Qo%Der  (990,  32) ;  know 
CE  3,  2,  8  (100',  63) ;  LL  1, 1.  11 
(136',  69) ;  0th  4,  3,  41  (906,  103) ; 
YA  1109  (1013) ;  blow  LL  4,  3,  36 
(147',  109);  owe  TN  1,  6,  118 
(286,  829) ;  shew  MN  3,  2,  32  (171, 
161),  [hence  probably  Shakspere 
said  (shoou)  and  not  (sheu) ;  see 
Spenser's  various  uses,  suprii  p.  871 ;] 
shrew  TS  6,2,92  (263',  188).  (Shnw) 
IB  still  heard,  compare  also  the  com- 
mon pronunciation  (Shroos'beri)  for 
Shrewsbury,  and  the  rhymes :  O's 
shrews  LL6,  2,  23  (161',  46) ;  shrew 
shew  TS  4,  1,  67  (246,  223);  shew 
crow  RJ  1,  2, 26  (716',  91). 

Woe  rhymes  with  show  LL  4,  3,  4 
(147,  36) ;  flow  H"  proL  (692,  8)  ; 
show  H  1,  2, 16  (813\  86). 

suppose  shows  P  6,  2,  Cfower  (998,  6). 

Rose  rhymes  with  grows  LL  1,  1,  24 
(136,  106) ;  flows  LL  4,  8,  4  (146', 
27) ;  throws  YA  690  (100^). 

snow  foe  YA  362  (1006^. . 

foes  overthrows  RJ  prol.  (712,  6). 

crows  shews  RJ  1,  6,  14  (718,  60). 

Cleon  grown  P  4,  Gower  (990,  16). 

more  four  MN  3,  2,  110  (173',  437) ; 
LL  4,  3,  62  (148',  210). 

four  door  YA  446  (1007). 

foal  \iOir\^eup  MN  2,  1,  6  (164',  46). 

shoulder  bolder  LL  6,  2,  42  (162*, 
107);  ^VL^head  soul  H  4,  6,  60, 
song  (837',  196).  These  two  in- 
stances only  apparently  belong  to 
this  category,  (u)  being  developed 
by  (1)  in  bold,  poll,  unless  we  are  to 
assume  that  Shakspere  did  not  de- 
velop this  (u),  and  also  left  oat  the 
u  in.  shoulder^  soul. 
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Long  0  =  (oo)  or  open  OW  = 
(oou)  with  close  OTJ  =  (ou). 

[Such  rhymes  are  strongly  opposed 

to  the  notion  that  Shakspere  recog- 
nized Palsgrave  and  BuUokar's  anti- 
?[nated  pronunciation  of  (nn)  for  (ou).] 
ow  cow  MA  6,  4,  22  (133',  48). 

four  hour  LL  6,  2,  177  (165,  367). 
Gill^  pronounces  (foour),  and  pro- 
Tincially  f<mr  is  frequently  pro- 
nounced so  as  to  rhyme  with  houry 
as  here. 

bowl  -cup  owl  LL  6,  2,  406  (160',  935). 

fowls  controuls  CE  2,  1,  8  (96',  18). 

souls  fowls  CE  2,  1,  8  (96',  22). 

brow  grow  VA  139  (1004'). 

glow  brow  VA  337  (1006). 

growing  bowing  T  4,  1,  24  (16',  112). 

aUowing  growing  WT  4, 1, 1  (317',  16). 

known  town  H»  prol.  (692,  23). 

coward  froward  VA  669  (1008'). 

toward  coward  VA  1167  (1013'). 

Ehymes  in  OVE. 

LoTe  rhymes  with  move  CE  3,  2,  1 
(100,  22) ;  4,  2,  9  (103, 13) ;  MN  1, 
1,  39  (163,  196) ;  TN  3,  1,  66  (293, 
176);  H  2,  1,  37  (820,  118)-,  PP 
[20],  16  (1056',  367)  ;  [20],  19 
(1066',  371) ;  remove  RJ  prol.  (712, 
9)  ;  S  116  ;  2  (1046) ;  PP  [18],  11 
(1066',  266) ;  prove  LL  4, 2,  34  (146, 
109) ;  4,  3,  88  (149',  282),  TN  2,  4, 
36  (289',  120);  S  116,  13  (1046); 
117,  13  (1045') ;  163,  5  (1049')  ; 
164,  13  (1049') ;  PP  [20],  1  (1066, 
363)  ;  reprove  S  142,  2  (1048)  ; 
approve  S  147,  6  (1049) ;  Jove  LL 
4,  8, 36  (147',  119)  ;  RL668  (1019') ; 
grove  MN  2,  1,  38  (166,  269);  T 


4,  1,    16   (15',  66);    dove   PT  60 

lY  8,  2,  1  (216,  1). 
moreover  loverLL 6,  2,  211  (166, 446). 


(1067') ;  above  A^ 


discover  lover  TG  2, 1,  91  (26,  173). 
move  prove  B»  1,  1,  9  (356',  46). 

Long  0  with  long  00. 

shoot  do't  LL  4,  1, 11  (143',  26). 
doing  wooing  TS  2,  1,  26  (237,  74). 
do  too  Cy  6,  3,  10  (969',  61). 
to't  foot  LL  5,  2,  60  (162',  146). 
to 't  root  Tim  1,  2,  16  (744',  71). 
"Woo  rhiftnes  with  two  MV  2, 9, 9  (191, 

75) ;  unto  VA  307  (1006) ;  LC  191 

(1061')  ;  ago  RJ  8,  4,  1  (730,  8) ; 

know  MN  6,  1,  28  (177',  139). 
choose  lose  CE  4,  3,  27  (104',  96) ; 

MV  2,  9,  10  (191,  80). 
propose  lose  H  3,  2,  61  (829,  204). 


Come  rhymes  with  tomb  S  17, 1  (1033) ; 

doom  S 1 16, 10  (1045);  146, 6  (1048'); 

roam  TN  2,  3  17  (287',  40) ;  master- 

dom  M  1,  5,  9  (791',  70). 
moon  fordone  MN  5,  1, 101  (179',  879). 
doth  tooth  TC  4, 5,  113  (646',  292). 
look  Bolingbroke  R»  3,  4,  23  (373, 98). 
store  poor  LL  5,  2,  178  (165,  377) ; 

RJ  1,  1,  88  (714',  221). 
Whore  rhytnes  with  more  TC  4,  1,  19 

(641,  66),  6,  2,  92  (649,  113) ;  poor 

Eli  2,  4,  19,  sonff  (869,  62). 
do  woe  P  1,  1,  8  (978,  47). 
no  man,  woman  TG  3,  1,  18  (31,  104). 
moon  Biron  LL  4,  3,  70  (148',  230). 

00. 

Blood  rhymes  with  good  LL  2,  1,  68 
(141,  186);  MN  6,  1,  83  (178*, 
287) ;  AW  2,  3,  47  (262,  102) ;  H« 
2,  6,  18  (479',  128);  Tim  4,  2,  7 
(765,  38) ;  M  4,  1,  10  (801',  37) ; 
VA  1181  (1013');  RL  1028  (1023'); 
S  109,  10  (1044') ;  LC  162  (1061)  ; 
mood  MN  3,  2,  13  (170,  74) ;  stood 
VA  1121  (1013),  1169  (1018') ;  un- 
derstood  mood  LC  198  (1061'); 
wood=^mad  H«  4,  7,  6  (489,  36); 
wood  VA  740  (1010). 

Flood  rhymes  with  wood  VA  824 
(10100  ;  stood  PP  6,  13  (1063',  83). 

Foot  rhymes  with  boot  H«  4,  6, 4  (489, 
62) ;  root  RL  664  (1020'). 

groom  doom  RL  671  (1020'). 

should  cool'd  VA  385  (1006').  Com- 
pare Spenser's  rhyme  as  (shoould), 
supr^  p.  871,  and  p.  968,  under  L. 

Short  0  or  00  with  short  TJ. 

[See   the   puns  depending  on  the 

identity  of  these  sounds,  supra  p.  926.] 

crum  some  "KL  1, 4, 74,  eony  (863',  217). 

Come  rhymes,  with  some  LL  6,  2,  381 
(169',  839) ;  sum  S  49,  1  (1037), 
LC  230  (1062);  dumb  TG  2,  2,  9 
(26',  20) ;  drum  H*  3,  3.  71  (400', 
229) ;  M  1,  3,  11  (789',  30) ;  thumb 
LL  6,  2,  42  (162',  111) ;  M  1,  3,  10 
(789,  28). 

tomb  dumb  MA  6,  3,  8  (132',  9) ;  MN 
6,  1,  96,  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  (179, 
834) ;  AW  2,  3,  67  (263,  146) ;  RL 
1121(1024'):  S  83, 10  (1041) ;  101, 
9  (1043'). 

sun  won  LL  1,  1,  14  (136,  84). 

done  won  sun  M  1,  1,  2  (788,  4). 

sun  done  Cy  4,  2,  93,  song  (966',  268), 
VA  197  (1005). 

begun  done  R'  1,  2,  8  (868',  60). 

nuns  sous  VA  762  (1010). 

under  wonder  VA  746  (1010). 
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wonder  thunder  LL  4, 2, 34  (146»  117). 
fTOod  bnd  PP  13,  1  (1054',  169). 
flood  mud  LC  44  (1050). 
wolf  golf  M  4,  1,  8  (801\  22). 
tronble  bubble  M  4, 1,  5  (801%  10). 

Short  0  rhyming  as  short  TJ. 

aon  done  T  4, 1,  20  (15',  93)  i  M  3, 6, 2 

(800',  10). 
noon  son  8  7, 13  (1082). 
took  provoke  P  1,  Oowtr  (977, 26). 
forage  courage  VA  564  (1008). 

-ONG,  with  .OUNO,  -UNG. 


[The  following  lift  of  words  in  'Ona 
oq,  u^,  now  (oq,  uq),  shews  witn 
what  lantf  this  termination  was  used 
for  oonyenienoe,  so  that  consonantal 
Ajva»  is  constantly  employed.  See 
Bpenser's  rhymes,  supr^  p.  870.] 

Yonng  rhytMs  with  long  LL  6,  2,  386 
(IbV,  846) ;  RJ  1, 1,  64  (714,  166); 
BJ  4,  5,  21  (735',  77) ;  KL  1,  4,  76, 
wng  (853',  235);  6,  3,  124  (878', 
325);  PP  12,  10  (1054,  166); 
strong  VA  419  (1007);  RL  863 
(1022);  belong  AW  1,  8,  36  (258, 
134). 

Tongue  rhymet  with  belong  LL  6,  2, 
181  (165,  381);  4, 3,  71  G^^»  238); 
long  5,  2,  117  (153',  242);  MN  5, 
1, 105  (180*,  440) ;  TS  4, 2,  25  (245', 
67) ;  wrong  MA  5,  3,  3  (132',  1) ; 
IX  1,  1,  39  (136',  167);  4,  2,  34 
(146,  121);  MN  2,  2,  2  (166,9). 
2 H«  ind.  (409',  39) ;  VA  217  (1005); 
829  (1006)  ;  427  (1007) ;  1003 
(1012);  RL  78  (1015');  S  89,  9 
(1042) ;  throng  KL  8,  2,  14  (863, 
87) ;  strong  MM  3,  2,  66  (81,  198) ; 
song  LL  6,  2,  192  (155',  403) ;  VA 
775  (1010) ;  S  17,  10  (1033) ;  stung 
MN  3,  2,  12  (170,  72). 

sung  among  KL  1, 4, 70, «m^  (853',  192). 

belong  among  strong  LO  264  (1052). 

along  sung  VA  1094  (1013). 

Short  TI. 

us  thus  guess  P  LL  5,  2, 43  (162',  119). 
ridiculous  us  LL  5,  2,  155  (154',  306). 
bush  blush  LL  4,  3,  38  (148,  137). 
touch  much  MN  3,  2,  12  (170,  70). 
Antipholus  minous  CE  3, 2, 1  (100,  2). 
does  glorious  P  2,  Ootoer  (981',  13). 
fullness  dullness  S  56,  6  (1038). 
pull  dull  AW  1,  1,  62  (256,  283). 
begun  sun  KJ  1,  1,  42  (333',  168). 
shun  yon,  on  yon  T  4, 1, 24  (16, 116). 


Long  U,  TIE,  E W,  lEW,  and 
YOU. 

[The  following  examples  shew,  that 
whaterer  was  tiie  pronunciation,  Shak- 
Bpere  found  these  rhymes  sufficiently 
eood  for  his  purposes.    According  to 
Gill,  he  must  haye  rhpied  (yy,  eu,  jun). 
The  modem  pronunciations  are  (in,  uu, 
ran)  in  yanous  words,  and  are  gene- 
rally hdd  to  rhyme.    But  the  rhymes 
in  ohakspere  can  no  more  justify  us  in 
suppoeinff  tiiat  he  pronounced  tiiem 
identically,  than  the  uniyersal  custom  of 
German  poets  in  rhymiuf  o,  «,  m  with 
e,  t,  M^  would  admit  or  us  suppoaiiig 
that  they  would  endure   the  former 
yowels,  receiyed  as  (<bob  oe,  yy  y,  ay  ot 
oi),  to  be  reduced  to  the  secono,  wnich 
are  receiyed  as  (ev  e,  ii  i,  ai).    This  is 
a  most  instructiye  example,  because 
this  custom  of  rhyming  is  univenal 
among  German  poets.  The  correspond- 
ing pronunciation  is  extremely  com- 
mon, and  it  is  as  much  shunned  by  all 
who  haye  any  pretence  to  orthoepical 
knowledge,  aa  the  omission  or  insertion 
of  the  aspirate  in  Englisb  speech.   We 
may,  therefore,  well  understand  Shak- 
spere  using  rhymes  and  making  puns 
due  to  a  perhaps  widely  spread  pro- 
nunciation, while  he  would,  as  manager, 
haye   wdl  "wigged"  an  actor  who 
yentured  to  employ  them  on  the  stage 
in  serious  speecn, — a  fiite  impending  on 
any  German  actor  who  should  *'  asustT* 
his  author's  rhymes  by  yentniinff  to 
utter  6  as  (m),  «  as  (ii^,  or  mi  as  (a^.1 
You  rhymes  unth  adieu  LL  1,  1,  26 
(136, 110) ;  2,  1,  83  (141,  213);  6, 
2,  116   (163',  240);  MN  1,  1,  48 
(163,  224);  H«  4,  4,  21  (488,  46)  ; 
YA  635   (1008) ;  8  67,  6  (1038) ; 
new  C£  3,  2,  2  (100,  37)  ;  8  16,  13 
(1033);  grew  S  84,  2  (1041);  yiew 
LL  4,  3,  40  (148,  176) ;  true  T  epiL 
(20*,  3) ;  8  86,  9  (1041') ;  118,  13 
(1045') ;  true  sue  LL  6, 2, 197  (16d\ 
426);   untrue  LL  6,  2,  217  (166, 
472) ;  yiew  true  new  MY  3,  2,  14 
(193',  182). 
True  rhymet  with  adieu  MA  3,  1,  26 
(121.  107);  RJ  2,  2,  32  (720*,  136) ; 
Montague  RJ  3,  1,  64  (726',  163) ; 
yiew  RL  454  (lOlSH;  new  8  68, 
10  (10390;  grew  LC  169  (1061'); 
subdue  LC  246  (1052). 
yiewing  ensuing  YA  1076  (1018). 
blue  knew  RL  407  (1018). 
hue  Jew  MN  3,  1,  32  (168',  97). 
beauty  duty  RL  13  (1014*) ;  YA  167 
.  (1004*). 
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excuses  abuses  sluices  RL  1073  (1024). 

pollute  fruit  RL  1063  (1024). 

suit  mute  LL  6,  %  138  (164,  276) ; 

VA  206  (1006)  ;  336  (1006). 
suitor  tutor  TG  2,  1,  73  (26',  148) ; 

KL3,  2,  14(863,83). 
youth  ruth  PP  9, 9  (1064,  126) ;  S  37, 

2  (1036'). 

Long  TJ  with  Long  00. 

[These  examples,  though  few  in 
number,  are  instructiYe.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  first  two  are 
not  rhymes,  and  that  if  the  third  dm 
yow  Ib  a  rhyme,  the  common  yim  adi&u 
in  the  last  list,  is  not.] 
suing  wooing  VA  366  (1006'). 
lose  it,  abuse  it  H«  4,  6,  13  (488,  40). 
do  you  M  3,  6,  2  (800',  12). 

Long  I  with  EYE  and  AY. 

Eye  rhyfMt  with  by  LL  1, 1,  14  (186, 
81) ;  VA  281  (10060 ;  ay  LL  2. 1,  60 
(141,  188) ;  buy  LL  2,  1,  101  (141', 
242) :  I  LL  4,  3,  41  (148,  183) ; 
why  TS  1,  1,  16  (232',  79) ;  die  RJ 
1,  2,  7  (716,  60) ;  Ue  RJ  1,  8,  23 
(716',  86). 

Eyne  rhymea  with  shine  LL  6,  2,  82 
(163,  206)  ;  mine  TS  6,  1,  66  (260', 
120) ;  Tine  AG  2,  7,  66,  mmg  (924, 
120). 

die  ay  R«  3,  3,  21  (372, 176). 

fly  peidy  KL  2,  4,  27,  tong  (869,  84). 

OY  with  UI,  and  long  I. 

noise  boysCE  3,  1,  89  (99,  61). 

oye8=oy«  toys  MW  6,  6, 12  (66,  46), 
in  ludicrous  rhymes. 

moi  Fr,  destroy  R«  6,  3,  39  (379',  119). 

joy  destroy  H  3,  2,  61  (829,  206). 

Yoice  juice  VA  134  (1004^.  This 
rhyme  is  somewhat  obscure.  But 
Hodg^es,  1648,  gives /mm0  and/oiM, 
meaning  j<Mt^  as  identical  in  sound ; 
he  probably  said  (dzheis),  a  pronuncia- 
tion still  common  among  carpenters. 

swine  eroin  Ya  1116  (1013).  Here 
poBsiBly  (groin)  may  haye  been  said. 

Cloee  OTJ  (ou), 

with  especial  reference  to  the  word 
ufound^  called  (wound)  bj  Smith,  and 
(wuund),  in  accordance  with  the  present 
general  use,  by  GUI,  who  giyes  (wAAud), 
or  perhaps  (waund),  as  a  liorthem  pro- 
nunciation. 

Wound  rhymsa  with  ground  MN  2,  2, 
18  (167',  100) ;  R«  3,  2,  18  (869', 
139)  ;  RL  1199  (1026) ;  confound 
MN  6,  1,  86  (179,  300) ;  TO  8,  I, 


68  (636',  128);  found  RJ  2,  1,  10, 
and  2,  2, 1  (719',  42  and  1)  ;  sound 
RJ  4,  6,  40  (736,  128) ;  P  4,  Oower 
(990,  23) ;  bound  VA  266  (1006') ; 
round  YA  368  (1006') ;  hound  YA 
913  (lOl^. 
Bwounds  wounds  RL  1486  (1027')* 
profound  ground  M  3,  6,  2  (800',  24). 
.crown  lown  0th  2,  3,  31,  aong  (889, 93). 

GH  with  F. 

Macduff  enough  M  6,  8,  9  (809',  33). 

laugh  draff  MW  4,  2,  41  (60,  104). 

laugh  staff  C£  3,  1,  26  (99, 66). 

hereafter  laughter  TN  2, 3, 20  (287',48). 

after  daughter  TS  1,  1,  69  (234,  244). 
This  may  be  meant  as  ludicrous. 

daughter  after  WT  4,  1,  1  (317',  27). 
In  the  speech  of  Time,  as  chorus. 

caught  her,  daughter,  slaughter,  halter, 
alter  KL  1,  4, 101  (864',  840).  In  a 
Song  of  the  Fool.  These  last  three 
examples  are  very  remarkable,  es- 
pecially the  last,  including  the  word 
halter.  When  this  rhyme  occurs  in 
modem  ludicrous  Terse  it  is  usual 
to  say  (aa*tj)  daa-ti).  Whel^er  any 
such  ludicrous  pronunciation  then 
prevailed  is  not  clear,  but  (-AA*ter) 
would  saye  every  case,  as  halter 
might  well  sink  to  (HAA'ter). 

oft  nought  PP  19,  41  (1066,  889). 
Mr.  Snelly,  of  Plymouth,  says  that 
he  has  heard  highier  lower  pronounc- 
ed in  that  neighbourhood  as  (Haifa 
l00f*e),  and  that  (thAAft,  seif)  are 
common  in  Bevonshiie  for  thouffht^ 
eiyh.    See  p.  212. 

GH  written  as  TH. 

mouth  drouth  P  8,  Oower  (986',  7) ; 
YA  642  (1008).  See  Joneses  pro- 
nunciation, suprll  p.  212. 

GH  mute. 

[This  is  entirely  comparable  to  the 
disr^ard  of  (u)  in  the  rhymes  (oou,  ou), 
supra  p.  961,  col.  1.  ft  by  no  means 
proves  that  the  ffh  (kh)  was  not  still 
tightly  touched.  The  sound  was  con- 
fesseuy  gentle,  and  not  so  harsh  as 
the  Welsh  eh^  eamk  pp.  210,  779. 
But  it  &vours  GilVs  (raudit),  etc.,  for 
SalesbuiT^s  (rikht).] 
Light  rhymes  with  bite  R'  1,  3,  67 

(361, 292);  white  YA  1061  (1012'); 

spite  YA  1133  (1013') ;  snute  BL 

176  (1016). 
Bight  rhymee  with  appetite  BL  646 

(10190 ;  spite  H  1, 6, 64  (819, 188) ; 

G£  4,  2,  2  (102',  7). 
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might  rite  MA  6,  3,  6  (132'.  21). 
Night  rhymes  with  quite  0th  6,  1,  78 
(906',  128) :  despite  VA  731  (100^). 

Site  knight  MN  6,  1,  83  (178',  281). 
elight  rhymes  with  quite  LL  1,  1, 13 

(136',  70) ;  white  LL  6,  2,  404  (160, 

905) ;  sprite  M  4,  1,  42  (802',  127). 
sight  white  VA  1166  (lOlS^. 
sleights  sprites  M  3«  5,  2  (800',  26). 
Nigh  rhytnes  with  try  CE  2, 1,  16  (95', 

42) ;  immediately  MN  2,  2,  24  (167', 

155) ;  sky  AY  2.  7,  86  (216,  184) ; 

fly  0th  2,  1,  67  (887,  163)  ;  eye  VA 

341  (1006). 
high  rhymes  with  eye  AW  1,  1,  62 

(266,  236) ;  dry  VA  661  (1008). 


sighs  eyes  RJ  1,  1,  78  (714, 196). 
nebour =ii^A^ur  LL  6, 1, 5  (160, 27). 
fray  weigh  MN  3,  2,  27  (170',  129). 
weWd  maid  RJ  1, 2,  28  (716',  101). 
strught  conceit  CE  4,  2,  33  (103',  63). 
paying  weighing  MM  3, 2, 86  (82, 279). 
BO  though  MN  2,  2,  20  (167',  108) ; 

KJ  1,  1,  46  (333',  168). 
bough  now  VA  37  (10030- 
TOWS  boughs  AT  3,  2,  34  (216',  141). 

-ED  =  T  after  S,  K. 

kissed  whist  T  1,  2,  99  (6',  379). 
deck'd  aspect  LL  4,  3,  76  (149,  268). 
breast  distressed  VA  812  (lOlO'). 


^ect  of  B  Jlnal. 


Unaccented  final  ar,  er,  or. 

ne'er  Jupiter  T  4,  1, 17  (16',  76). 
worshipper  fear  cheer  RL  86  (1016'). 
appear  murderer  P  4,  Gower  (990,  61). 
characters  tears  bears  LG  16  (1060). 
stomachers  dean  WT  4,  4,  48  (321, 

226). 
harbinger  near  FT  6  (1067). 
character  where  AT  8,  2,  1  (216,  6). 
conspirator  raTisher  RL  769  (1021'). 
orator  harbinger  CE  3,  2,  1  (100, 10). 
orator  singular  publisher  RL  30  (1016). 
progenitors  ours  RL  1766  (1030). 

A!R,  AHE. 

Are  rhymes  with  star  LL  1, 1, 14  (136, 
89);  prepare  6,  2,  39  (162,  81); 
care  R»  2,  3,  40  (367',  170) ;  3H«  2, 
6,  14  i63r,  123) ;  S  147,  9  (1049)  ; 
dare  M  3,  6,  2  (800',  2) ;  compare  Y  A 
8  (1003) ;  care  snare  RL  926  (1022') ; 
car  3  7,  9  (1032);  prepare  S  13,  1 
(1032') ;  compare  S  35,  6  (1036') ; 
war  TO  prol.  (622,  30). 

War  rhymes  with  star  MN  3,  2,  101 
(173, 407) ;  P  1,  1,  7  (978,  87) ;  jar 
VA  98  (1004) ;  bar  S  46,  1  (1036'). 

warp  sharp  AT  2,  7,  36  (216, 187). 

reward  barr'd  AW  2,  1,  61  (260',  160). 

warm  harm  VA  193  (1006). 

warm'd  chann'd  LC  191  (1061*).  The 
above  rhymes  shew,  either  tnat  (w) 
did  not  affect  the  following  (a),  or 
that  the  effect  was  disresanfod.  Gill 
authorizes  the  first  condusion. 

Tineyard  rockyhard  T  4, 1, 16  (16',  68). 

start  heart  MW  6,  6,  20  (66,  90). 

athwart  heart  LL  4,  3,  38  (148, 186). 

Heard  rhymes  with  reward  P  6,  3, 
Gower  (999',  86) ;  regard  RL  306 
(1017'). 


EAR,  -ERE. 


[These  seem  to  have  been  in  a  transi- 
tional state  between  (iir)  and  (eer), 
(p.  81),  probably  for  this  reason  the 
rnymes  are  ratiier  confused.  Bat  the 
general  pronunciation  was  eWdentiy 
(eer).J 

Ear  rhymes  with  there  R^  6,  3,  40 
(379',  126)  ;  PP  19,  26  (1066,  324) ; 
dear  RJ  1,  6,  14  (718,  48) ;  hair 
VA  146  (1004') ;  tear  «.  RL  1126 
(1024*) ;  bear  hear  RL  1327  (1026) ; 
swear  bear  RL  1418  (1027);  bear 
S  8,  6  (1032). 

Hear  rhymes  with  chanticleer  T  1,  2, 
101  (6',  384) ;  swear  LL  4,  3,  38 
(148,  146) ;  tear  fear  LL  4,  3,  66 
(148',  200) ;  fear  MN  2,  2,  24  (167', 
163) ;  bear  0th  1,  8,  46  (884,  212) ; 
VA  428  (1007) ;  tear  v.  bear  RL 
667  (1020')  ;  cheer  PP  [21],  21 
(106tf,  393). 

Here  rhymes  with  were  CE  4,  2,  4 
ri02',  9);  swear  ear  LL  4,  1,  23 
(144,  67) ;  ear  appear  LL  4,  3^  4 
(147,  443;  there  4,  3,  46  (148, 
189);  MY  2,  7,  6  (190,  61) ;  dear 
LL  4,  3,  82  (149,  274) ;  swear  LL 
6,  2,  178  (166,  367) ;  wear  MN  2, 
2,  13  (167,  70) ;  spear  R>  1,  1,  24 
(367',  1700 ;  tear  «.  H»  piol.  (692, 
5) ;  gear  TC  3,  2,  64  (63r,  219) ; 
where  RJ  1,  1,  80  (714,  203)  ;  bier 
RJ  3,  2,  9  (727',  69)^;  dear  M  6,  3, 
20  (807',  61) ;  deer  VA  229  (1006) ; 
bear  dear  RL  1290  (1026). 

There  rhymes  with  bear  T  1,  2,  99 
(6',  381) ;  near  MN  2,  2,  23  (16r, 
136);  8  136,  1  (1047');  spear  VA 
1112  (1013);  RL  1422  (1027);  ap- 
pear fear  RL  114  (1016*) ;  tear  v. 
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fear   RL  737  (1021);  tear  t,  RL 
1373  (1026'). 
Where  rhymes  with  sphere  MN  2,  1, 
2  (164,  6} ;  clear  S  84,  10  (1041) ; 
sere  C£  4,  2,  13  (103,  19) ;  near  S 

61,  13  (1038') ;  were  beer  0th  2, 1, 
67  (887,  159). 

Wear  rhymes  unth  dear  LL  5,  2,  45 
(152',  130) ;  deer  AY  4,  2,  6  (223, 
11);  bear  VA  163  (1004*);  year 
506  (10070;  fear  1081  (1018); 
bear  S  77,  1  (1040'). 

Year  rhymes  with  peer  WT  4,  3,  1 
(318,  1);  R»  1,  3,  18  (359*,  93); 
cheer  dear  there  2  H*  5,  3,  6  (435', 
18) ;  deer  EL  3,  4,  34  (864',  144) ; 
wear  KL  1,  4,  68,  sony  (853,  181)  ; 
forbear  VA  524  (1008). 

Dear  rhymes  with  wear  ware  WT  4, 4, 
92  (322,  324) ;  peer  R^  5, 5,  3  (380', 
67);  there  S  110,  1  (1044*)  ;  year 
KJ  1,  1,  38  (338',  152). 

Tear  s.  rhymes  with  hair  CE  3,  2,  2 
(100',  46);  VA  49  (lOOS*) ;  191 
(1006) ;  her  MN  2,  2, 18  (167,  92) ; 
wear  LC  289  (1052'). 

Appear  rhymes  with  Dear  CE  3,  1,  4 
(98',  16) ;  TO  1,  2,  139  (626,  320) ; 
bear  hair  dear  near  MN  2,  2, 4  (166*, 
30) ;  here  MV  2,  9,  9  (191,  73) ; 
R3  5,  6,  2  (381',  9) ;  there  KL  1,  4, 

62,  Sony  (853,  159) ;  wears  P  6,  3, 
Oower  (999*,  93) ;  tear  ».  VA  1176 
(10130;  fear  RL  466(10180;  1434 
(1027) ;  were  631  (1020)  ;  pioner 
1380  (10260 ;  where  S 102,  2  (1O430 ; 
wear  dear  LC  93  (10600. 

Fear  rhymes  with  there  MN  2,  1,  3 
(164',  30) ;  3,  2,  2  (170,  31) ;  H  3, 
2,  66  (828',  181) ;  VA  320  (1006); 
RL  307  (1O170  ;  swear  TN  6,  1,  61 
(801',  173) ;  H«  4,  5,  6  (488,  28) ; 
PP  7,  8  (1063',  92) ;  bear  M  3,  5,  2 
(800',  30) ;  RL  610  (1020);  near  H 
1,  3,  5  (815',  43) ;  forbear  AC  1,  3, 
8  (914,  11) :  clear  P  1.  1,  16  (978*, 
141) ;  ear  VA  659  (1009) ;  RL  307 
(1O170 ;  deer  VA  689  (1OO90 ;  serere 
VA  993  (1012);  1158  (1013*);  hear 
cheer  RL  261  (1017) ;  there  swear 
1647  (1029). 

Bear  rhymes  with  severe  MM  3,  2,  86 
(82,  275) ;  fear  MN  2,  2,  18  (167', 
94) ;  bear  MN  5,  1,  2  (176,  21} ; 
near  Cy  4,  2,  102,  sony  (966,  278) ; 
tear  v.  P  4, 4,  Gower  (993,  29) ;  hair 
tear  RL  1 129  (10240  ;  ^^re  S  13,  6 
(1032');  there  S  41,  9  (1036). 

clear  sphere  MN  3,  2,  9  (170,  60). 

swears  hairs  P  4,  4,  Gowsr  (993,  27). 

pierce  rehearse  R'  5,  3,  40  (379',  127). 


fierce  =:/;ar00  in  quartos  H  1,  1,  50 

(812',  121). 
weary  merry  T  4,  1,  29  (16,  135). 
herd  beard  S   12,  6   (1032').      This 

favours  J.  P.  Eemble's  pronunciation 

of  beard  as  bird,  supra  p.  82,  1.  13 

and  note,  and  p.  20. 
heard  beard  LL  2,  1,  74  (141,  202^. 

This'  is  not  so  faTourable  to  Eemble 

as  the  last,  because  heard  was  often 

hard,  wrgik  pp.  20,  964. 

AIR. 

despair  prayer  T  epil.  (20',  15). 

prayer  fair  RL  344  (10170*  ^  ^^ 
have  fully  recognized  prayer  as  a 
dissyllable,  supri  p.  961,  we  must 
apparently  maKC  r  syUabic  in  despair 
and/atr. 

IR. 

first  worst  TS  1,  2,  6  (234,  13). 

curst  first  VA  887  (1011). 

first  accurst  VA  1118  (1018). 

earth  birth  MW  5,  5, 17  (65,  84). 

birds  herds  VA  465  (1007'). 

stir  spur  VA  283  (10060,  stur,  quartos. 

stir  incur  RL  1471  (1027'). 

IRE. 

aspire  higher  MW  6,  5,  26  (65',  101). 
hilar  fire  MN  2,  1,  2  (164,  3). 
fires  liars  RJ  1,  2,  27  (716',  94). 
aspire  higher  P  1,  4,  2  (980',  5). 
relier  ret^e  RL  639  (1020). 

In  all  these  the  r  is  evidently  syl- 
labic, p.  961. 

ORE,  OR. 

before  door  MV,  1,  2,  29  (183',  146). 

abhor  thee,  adore  thee  PP  12, 9  (1064', 
166). 

court  sport  LL  4,  1,  29  (144',  100). 

short  sport  H*  1,  3,  64  (387',  301). 

forsworn  born  LL  1,  1,  38  (136',  160). 

form  storm  EL  2, 4, 27,  sony  (869,  80) ; 
LC  99  (1O5O0. 

force  horse  S  91,  2  (1042). 

accurst  worst  TG  5,  4,  18  (40,  71). 

Turk  work  0th  2,  1,  40  (886',  116). 

forth  worth  AW  3,  4,  2  (267',  13) ; 
H  4,  4,  17  (835',  66) ;  VA  416 
(1007) ;  S  38,  9  (1035') ;  S  72,  13 
(1040) ;  S  103,  1  (lO430. 

Word  rhymes  with  Ford  MW  5,  5,  76 
(66',  268) ;  affoiti  CE  3,  1,  8  (OS', 
24) ;  S  1U6.  10  (1044) ;  79, 9  (10400 ; 
85,  6  (1O410  ;  board  CE  3,  2, 1  (100, 
18)  ;  LL  2,  1,  85  (141,  215) ;  lord 
LL  4,  1,  30  (144',  102);  MN  2,  2, 
24  (167',  151) :  P  2,  Chwer  (981', 
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3)  ;  BL  1609  (10280 ;  sword  LL  6, 
2,  138  (154,  274):  MN  2,  2,  19 
(167',  106) ;  RL  1420  (1027) ;  ford 
RL  1329  (1026). 

re-worded  accorded  LC  1  (1050). 

afford  Lord  LL  4,  1, 13  (143^,  39). 


OTJE. 

hours  flowers  LL  4,  3,  99  (150,  379). 

Sower  hour  Tim  3,  1,  15  (749^,  65). 
ower  deYonr  RL  1254  (1025^.    These 
are   eyidently  cases  of  syllahic   r, 
snpriip.  951. 


Hr.  Richabs  Gaamt  White's  Elizabsthak  Pbomtnciation. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Mr.  White's  Memorandums  on 
English  Fronuneiatian  in  the  Elizabethan  Era^  which  forms  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  12th  Yol.  of  his  Shakespeare^  snprii  p.  918,  n.  1. 
Passages  in  inverted  commas  are  nearly  in  the  words  of  tiiie  original ; 
those  in  brackets,  and  all  palaeotypic  symbols,  are  additions. 

A. 

A  was  generally  (m)  as  in  aU^  make, 
tame  ;  sometimeB  (aa)  as  in  awe,  aaw, 
fail ;  the  Italian  (aa)  and  short  (e) 
are  rarely  indicated. 

A  final  was  almost  always  (m.)  This 
is  shewn  by  the  rhymes :  say  Seneca, 
I)rayton*B  Jl?^tM,  1627,  p.  197;  Remora 
delay,  FmIot  Fido,  1647,  p.  215 ;  from 
heignt  of  Idey  =  Ida,  Seneca's  Ten 
Tragediee,  1581,  fol.  115.  [See  snpri 
p.  9 1 2,  under  AI.  In  a  note  on  MV  3, 1, 
23  (192,  84),  Mr.  White  observes  that 
both  folios  and  quartos  spell  Qentnoa  or 
Oenoway,  and  thinks  this  indicates  the 
pronunciation  Gem* a  or  Geno'ay,  a  po- 
sition of  the  accent  now  common 
among  the  illiterate.  But  if  we  re- 
memMr  that  the  Italian  is  Getiova,  we 
may  suppose  Gen^O'-wa  to  have  been 
intendeo,  or  apply  the  suggestion,  supr& 
p.  133,  note.  According  to  the  Gam- 
oridge  editors,  the  quartos  and  first 
three  folios  have  Genowa,  and  the 
fourth  Geneva^  a  mistake  for  Genova, 
None  end  the  word  with  ay.  He 
adds :]  *<  I  am  convinced  that  the  final 
a  of  proper  names  had  then  almost 
always  the  pure  sound  of  the  vowel ; 
and  the  more,  because  such  a  pronun- 
ciation stiU  pervades  New  England, 
where  eyen  the  best-educated  men, 
who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
early  and  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
most  polite  society  of  Boston  and  the 
other  principal  cities,  say,  for  instance, 
Garohnay  for  Garotina,  Augustay  for 
Augusta,  and  even  Savannay  for  Savan- 
nah—the last  syllable  being  rather 
lightly  touched,  but  being  still  un- 
mistakeably  ay  {ee)  instead  of  aA  (aa) .  If 
told  of  this,  they  would  probably  be 
surprised,  and  perhaps  deny  it ;  but  it 
is  true;  and  the  pronunciation,  al- 
though somewhat  homely,  is  merely  a 


remnant  of  Shakespearian  English." 
[Say  rather  of  English  of  the  xviith 
oenkiry,  and  that  peculiar,  if  we  may 
trust  orthoepists  at  all.  Gompare  tiie 
observations  on  German  e  final,  supri 
p.  119,  note,  col.  2.] 

In  angelf  etranger,  danger,  manger, 
a  ss  (8q)  or  (a),  shewn  by  the  co-existence 
of  me  spdhngs  an,  atm  [no  instance 
of  aungei  is  cited]. 

In  maiter,  plaster,  father,  a  =  (M). 
In  Faster  lido,  v.  6,  p.  202,  ed.  1647, 
we  find  the  rhyme:  father  either. 
Also  in  have,  a  =  (ee).  **He  [the 
painter  West]  also  pronounced  some  of 
his  words,  in  reading,  with  a  puritan- 
ical barbarism,  such  as  haive  for  hope," 
Leigh  Hunt's  Autobiography,  p.  85, 
ed.  1860.  "My  mother,  who  boUi 
read  and  spoke  remarkably  well,  would 
say  haipe  and  shaul  (for  shall)  when 
she  sang  her  hymns."  Ibid,  [Both 
xynth  century  sounds,  (Heev)  being 
the  late  form  of  (Hsesv).  The  modern 
(h8bv)  shortened  the  vowel,  without 
altering  its  quality.  We  have  (fMdh'i) 
now  as  a  provincialism,  see  supri  p.  750, 
n.  8.1 

CH 

had  more  frequently  than  now  the  sound 
k,  [The  instances  cited — beseke,  belk, 
stinch,  roehes,  for  beseech,  beleh,  stmk, 
roeks, — are  only  cases  of  old  k  not 
changed  into  (tsn).  The  eh  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  represent  k;  yet  Mr. 
White  observes  that  chaste  is  east  in 
the  first  and  second  folios  of  WT  3, 
2,  19  (315,  138),  which  might  have 
been  a  misprint,  and  suggests  that  we 
should  reao,  <*  he  hath  bought  a  pair 
of  chaste  lips  of  Diana,  for  "cast 
lips,'*  in  AY  3,  4,  10  (219',  16),  which 
would  spoil  the  joke  of  comparing 
Dian*8  lips  to  cast-off  clothes,  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  there  was  any 
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Yariatioii  between  (tsh)  and  (k)  in  this 
and  similar  words,  tn  LL  6,  1,  10- 
(160',  85),  he  supposes  ehirrah  to  re- 
present thirrah,'] 

E. 

The  -A^was  '^rigoronsly  pronounced," 
unless  the  contraction  was  indicated. 
Thus  purpled^  shuffled,  were  purp'l-edf 
ahuf'l^.    [See  supr^  p.  962.] 

EA. 

Generally  M=ee.  [Here  Mr.  White 
recants  a  hasty  opinion  that  ea  =  (ii), 
made  in  a  note  on  LL  4,  I,  60  f  146, 
148),  on  finding  that  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  supplied  declare  as  a  rhyme  to 
ewear  in  that  passa^  thus : 
To  see  him  kiss  his  hand !  and  how 

most  sweetly  'a  will  swear. 
Looking  habiee  in  her  eyee^  his  passion 

to  dedareJ] 
But  in  thread,  instead,  ea  was  (ii),  as 
inferred  from  the  very  frequent  mis- 
spellings threed,  threde,  insteed,  instede, 
[The  inference  is  unsafe,  because  the 
spelling  ea  was  not  well  fixed,  see  supr& 
p.  77.]  In  heart,  heard,  earth,  dearth, 
hearth,  ea  appears  to  have  had  ''the 
broad  sound  of  a."  [this  **broad  sound" 
should  mean  (aa),  out  (aa)  is  probably 
intended,  as  he  spells]  hart,  hard,  arth, 
etc.  "  'Ilie  first  and  last  are  still  pre- 
serred,  and  the  others  linger  among 
the  uncultivated.  But  heard  and  earth 
were  conformed  to  analogy  by  some 
speakers  and  writers,  and  pronounced 
haird  and  airth  ;  and  this  usage  is  not 
yet  extinct  in  New  England.  JBeard 
appears  to  have  had  four  sounds,  beerd 
(rarely),  baird  (the  most  usual),  bard 
and  burd — ^the  sound  of  the  same  letters 
in  heard  at  this  day.'*  In  creature,  e-a 
were  two  sounds  [supriL  p.  9471.  See 
the  rhyme :  began  ocean,  Milton's 
Mymn  on  the  Nativity,  st.  6,  and  : 
ocean  run  ;  Browne's  Pastorals,  1,  26, 
ed.  1772.  [See :  ocean  motion,  suprii 
p.  964,  col.  1,  and :  physician  incision, 
gupr&  p.  949,  col.  2.]  ia  was  short  (e) 
in  leap'd,  heap't. 

EATJ. 

[In  a  note  on  H«  1,  2,  7  (383',  28), 
Mr.  White  conceives  that  "  squires  of 
the  night's  body"  and  '' thieves  of  the 
day's  fieauty,"  contained  a  pun  on  body, 
beauty,  by  giving  the  latter  its  modem 
French  sound  &auti»  But  eau  in  the 
JBnglish  pronunciation  of  that  time  was 
not  the  r'rench,  as  we  have  seen,  snpril 


p.  138,  and  the  French  sound  of  that 
time  was  not  the  modem  one,  supriL 
p.  822  and  p.  922.] 

EI 

was  probably  always  (m). 

EW 

was  often  (oo),  as  it  is  now  in  shew, 
strew,  as  shewn  by  rhymes,  and  spelling 
fArotra:  shrew,  Albion*  s  England,  1602, 
p.  41 ;  tew  =  tow,  lb,  p.  144 ;  shtiwres  = 
showers,  lb,  p.  193,  [suprii  p.  960, 
col.  2,  under  the  rhymes  to  8o.\ 
But  ew  was  also  (uu),  **  and  even  shew, 
the  preterite,  had  tnat  pronunciation, 
whicn  it  still  preserves  in  New  Eng- 
land." In  sue,  rue,  true,  Louis,  ew  was 
<(  very  commonly  used  "  for  (uu). 

GH 

was  more  frequently/  than  at  present. 
Compare  the  rhymes :  daught^  after, 
Fastor  Fido,  1647,  p.  1*60,  Momeus  and 
Juliet,  ed.  Collier,  p.  66 ;  taught  soft, 
Browne's  Pastorals,  1,  68 ;  and  the 
spelling :  rat^A^er= rafter,  Lilly's  Oal' 
UUhea,  act  1,  sc.  4.  But  gh  was  also 
silent.  The  following  rhymes  are  cited 
from  Collier,  Coleridge,  and  Shakespeare, 
1860 :  oft  nauf  ht,  Passionate  Pilgrim; 
taught  aloft,  Surrey's  Forsaken  Lover; 
shaft  caught.  Chapman's  Hero  and 
Leander;  aloft  thought,  Chapman's 
Sesiod;  after  manslaughter,  Barclay's 
Seologue  II.  [See  Shakspere's  rhymes, 
supri  p.  963,  col.  2.] 

Probably  more  often  dropped  than  at 
present. 

had  the  sound  (ii^  in  monosyllables 
and  many  other  places,  as  shewn  by 
the  misspellings  in  the  foUo  1623 :  the 
world  to  weet  ( &swit)  AC  1,  1,  11 
(91  r,  39) ;  spleets  (=  splits)  what  it 
speaks  AC  2,  7,  67  ^924,  129) ;  the 
breeze  (=brize)  upon  ner  AC  3,  10,  6 
(928',  14) ;  a  kmd  of  weeke  ( =  wick)  or 
snuffe  H  4,  7,  29  (839,  116),  quarto 
1604  ;  At  whose  abuse  our  flyring 
(=  fleering)  world  can  winke,  Church- 
yard's Charity,  1696;  Doth  neither 
church,  queer  (squire,  choir),  court, 
nor  country  spare.  Ibid;  In  Dauid's 
Psalms  tme  miter  (  =  metre)  flows, 
Churchyard's  Praise  of  Poetry,  1696. 
The  spelling  spreet  for  spirit,  sprite^ 
or  spright,  is  very  common.  "  Whidi 
the  High  goat  (  s  he-goat)  as  one 
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seeing,  yet  reaening  revenge,  etc.," 
Braithwaite's  Survey  of  History ^  1638, 
p.  342.    [See  Wheeaony  supra  p.  930.] 

IE 

was  generally  (ii),  but  pierce^  fierce^ 
were  "  very  generally  pronounced  ^rM 
and/Krw"  [meaning  (pis,  fjs),  or  (peis, 
feis),  but  the  XYith  century  sounds 
were  professedly,  (pers,  fers}]. 


was  more  often  silent  than  now,  as 
shewn  by  the  spellings  f antes  =  faults, 
hmdiy  =  haughty,  ^Iph,  Eafe = Ralph; 
but  was  heard  in  oouU,  should^  wotUdy 
down  to  past  the  middle  of  rvnth 
century.  [In  a  note  on  LL  5,  1,  6 
(150,  22),  Mr.  White  mentions  that 
/  in  couldy  would,  is  heard  in  the  old 

Sronunciation  of  the  eastern  United 
tates,  see  supHL  p.  871,  col.  2,  and  p. 
961,  col.  2,  under  00.]  The  spelling 
j'dious  {Albion's  England,  c.  84,  p.  949. 
ed.  1606)  may  indicate  the  sound  stilly 
retained  in  rebellious,  stallion, 

0,  OA. 

There  was  great  irregularity  in  the 
spelling.  *'Some  well-educated  old- 
countryfolk  (Mrs.  Eemble  for  instance) 
pronounce  toad  with  a  broad  dissyllabic 
utterance  of  both  vowels,  the  first  long, 
the  second  short — t5-&d.  The  same 
pronunciation  obtains  in  a  less  degree 
with  regard  to  throat,  road,  load,  and 
other  like  words."  But  Shakn>ere  used 
**  the  simple  sound  of  o "  [meaning 
perhaps  {oo),  but  see  supr&  p.  94].  One 
was  the  same  as  oum.  The  modem 
prefixed  to  is  like  the  Dorsetshire  whot, 
toold^  whome^  dtoont,  pwini,  ewot  =\kotf 
old,  home,  don't,  point,  coat. 

01 

was  simple  i  in  Join,  point,  boil,  etc., 
down  to  Pope's  time,  supr^  p.  134. 

00. 

Early  in  the  Elizabethan  era  oo  ex- 
pressed "  those  sounds  of  u — as  in  cud 
and  blood,  intrude  and  brood — for  which 
it  now  stands,"  that  is  (a,  uu  ?).  The 
use  of  o-e,  was  meant  perhHps  to  indi- 
cate the  old  sound  (oo).  "Although 
we  often  find  room  speUed  roine^  we 
never  find  Rome  speUed  J^oom,  or  either 
word  rume  or  rum,**  The  sound 
(Ruum)  was  one  ^*  of  the  many  affecta- 
tions" of  the  xvni  th  century.  Moon, 
frequently  spelled  mone,  rhymes  with 


Sirone  LL  4,  3,  70  (148*,  280),  and 
probably  had  the  long  o  sound.  [In  a 
note  on  the  passage,  he  repudiates  the 
notion  that  Birone  should  be  read 
(Biruun*),  apparently  because  the  name 
here  rhymes  with  moon,  or  because  Mr. 
C.  J.  Fox  said  Touloon  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but  see  supri  p.  961.  In  a 
note  on  MN  5,  1,  28  (17r,  139),  the 
rhyme :  know  woo,  makes  him  suppose 
that  u?oo  and  u>oe  had  the  same  sound. 
But  see  rhymes  to  icoo,  supr^  p.  961, 
and  Salesbury,  p.  78d.  And  on  EJ  5, 
7,  1  (354',  2),  reading  ^poor  brain,' 
instead  of  ^pure  brain,*  he  observes : 
<'  The  origizwl  has  pore^  the  commonest 
spelling  of  *  poor  *  in  the  folio,  and  in 
other  books  of  the  time,  repr^enting- 
the  old  pronunciation  of  tiiat  won^ 
which  is  still  preserved  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States."  The  Cambridge 
editors  say  that  in  all  the  copies  known 
to  them  the  reading  is  pure,  and  not 
pore."] 

ou 

had  either  the  sound  (au)  or  (uu). 

QU 

was  (k)  in  ^banquet,  quality,  quantity, 
*quay,  quern,  quintain,  *quoi/,  qued, 
*quoit,  *quote,  and  perhaps  quart,  and 
quit.  [Those  woras  marked  *  are 
still  firequently  so  pronounced.]  LL  6, 
2,  142  (164,  279),  perhaps  contained 
the  pun  qualm,  ealm;  as  also  2H*  2, 
4,11  (419,  40),  where  the  Hostess  has 
ealm,  meaning  qualm,  and  Falstaff  takes 
the  word  as  calm.  [Price,  1668,  gives 
^^  qualm  sudden  fit,  ealm  still  quiet," 
among  his  list  of  differences  between 
words  of  like  sound.] 

S 

**  before  a  vowel  had  often  the  sound 
of  sh,  as  it  has  now  in  sugar  and  nrrv^ 
Such  was  its  sound  in  sue,  suit,  and 
its  compounds,  and  I  believe  in  staler 
and  its  compounds,  and  in  st^ne  and 
supreme.  Sewer  was  pronounced  shore 
in  the  Elizabethan  era.  Hence,  too, 
shekels  was  spelled  siekels**  in  the  fo. 
MM  2,  2,  64  (74'.  149).  [The  Cam- 
bridge editors  quote  from  Notes  and 
Queries,  vol.  5,  p.  325,  the  observation 
that  shekels  is  speWed.  sickles  in.  W jo- 
Use's  Bible.  This  is  not  an  instance 
of  s  and  sh  interchanging  in  sound, 
but  of  different  transcriptions  of  a 
Hebrew  word  (shex^el)  wldch  Jerome 
Latinized  into  siclus,  of  course  the  im- 
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mediate  origin  of  'Wycliife's  spellinff, 
and  hence  probably  of  the  foho  read- 
ing. Referring  to  LL  4,  1,  37  (144', 
109),  see  snpra  p.  216,  note,  he  says 
that  in  LL  3,  1,  77  (143,  191),  sue  is 
printed  shue.  It  is  not  so  in  the  fo. 
1623,  and  the  Cambridge  editors  do 
not  note  the  form.] 

TH 

probably  more  frequently  had  the 
Bonnd  of  (t)  than  at  present.  Com- 
pare the  common  speUinn:  nottrilt 
nosethrills,  apotecary  apouiecary,  a«- 
tority  authority,  fone  tne  one,  toother 
the  other  [fone^  father,  are  thought 
to  have  been  that  one,  that  others 
*t  one  *t  other],  trill  thrill,  twarty 
swarthy,  Jift  fifth,  eixt  sixth,  eight 
eighth  [the  last  three  ai'e  quite  modem 
spellings  and  sounds],  Sathan  Satan, 
stalworth  stalwart,  quot,  quote,  quody 
quoth.  Less  usual  examples:  whats 
tp  thit,  twice  in  Wyt  and  Science, 
Bhak.  Soc.  ed.  p.  21  [compare  the 
change  of  "S  to  ^  after  d,  t  in  Orilnin, 
supra  p.  490,  L  22,  and  p.  444,  n.  2, 
but  here  tyt  may  be  simply  a  misprint] ; 
a  pytheous  piteous  crye,  Robert  the 
Devyll,  p.  6 ;  in  golden  trone  throne, 
Seneca's  Ten  Tragedies,' \b^\,  p.  124 
[compare  Salesbury,  supr&  p.  760,  n.  3] ; 
th'  one  autentique  authentic,  Daniel's 
Sosamond,  1699,  sig.  Cc  2 ;  dept  depth 
of  art,  Browne's  Pastorals,  2,  62 ;  Be 
as  cautherizing  cauterizing^  Tim  6,  1, 
48  (761',  136),  ed.  1623  [it  is  reaUy 
misprinted  as  a  Cantherizing  in  that 
folio,  the  other  three  folios  read  as  a 
eatherizing,  cauterizing  was  Pope's 
conjecture,  other  editors  read  cancer^ 
izing,  the  instance  is  therefore  worth- 
lees]  ;  the  Thuskan  Tuscan  poet,  Dtslj- 
Um:a  Nymphidia,  1627,  p.  120  ;  with 
amatists  amethysts,  Arcadia,  1606,  p. 
143 ;  call  you  this  gamouth  gamut, 
four  times,  TS  3,  1,  24  (240*,  71),  ed. 
1623  [the  other  folios  have  gamoth, 
the  deriyation  is  obscure].  Obserre 
the  interchanc;e  of  t,  th,  in  Japhet, 
Batseba,  Hithite,  Cfalathians,  Loth, 
Pathmos,  Swethen,  Goteham,  Ootes, 
AthalantjE^  Protheus,  Antony,  Anthenor, 
**  throughout  our  early  literature. " 
See  also  in  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier's 
Interpreter  of  the  Academie  for  For^ 
rain  Languages  and  all  Noble  Sciences 
and  Exercises,  1648,  4to.,  where  the 
writer,  a  Fleming,  whose  "  associations 
were  with  the  highest -bred  English 
people  of  his  day, .  .  .  intended  to  ex- 


press with  great  particularity  the  En||[- 
iish  pronunciation  of  the  oay,  and  it 
specially  became  him  to  give  the  best." 
Thus  he  spells  leftenant,  Nassow,  "  In 
this  singular  book,  which  is  printed 
with  remarkable  accuracy,  we  find 
words  spelled  with  th  in  which  we 
know  there  was  only  the  sound  of  t, 
and,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  words 
written  with  t  which  were  then,  as 
now,  according  to  receiyed  usage, 
spelled  with  th,  and  which  haye  been 
hitherto  supposed  to  haye  been  ^- 
nounced  with  the  $  (th)  sound."  The 
examples  are  With  Sundayes^WMt 
Sundays,  may  seth =aet,  will  theachss 
teach,  strenckt  s  strength,  yought  *= 
youth,  ano/AomtV  ss  anatomy, /oMrMyss 
forty,  MVAiMyss  seyenty,  seuentheen  — 
seyenteen,  ^/= depth,  At^A^=  height, 
sigth,  ^M«<^= sight,  sighted,  rethorike 
= rhetoric,  ^at^A^= broth,  the  French 
is  potage. 

.To  this  refer  the  puns  ''that  most 
capricious  [punning  on  caper =ek  goat] 
poet  Oyid  among  the  Goths,"  AY  3, 
8,  3  (218',  9) ;  and  "  Note,  notes,  for- 
sooth, and  nothing,"  MA  2,  8, 16  (118', 
69).  Compare  "no  hearing,  no  feeling, 
but  my  sir's  song,  and  adimring  the 
nothing  of  it,"  WT  4,  4, 164  (324',  626). 
Let  the  reader  *'  discoyer  if  he  can  what 
this  means,  if  nothing  was  not  pro- 
nounced noting.  Let  him  explain  too, 
if  he  can,  the  following  passage  (which 
no  one  has  hitherto  attempted  to  ex- 
plain), *  Armado. — But  to  haye  a  love 
of  that  colour,  methinks  Samson  had 
small  reason  for  it.  He  surely  affected 
her  for  her  wit.  Moth. — It  was  so, 
sir,  for  she  had  a  green  wit,'  LL  1, 
2,  61  (138',  91),  except  on  the  theory 
that  the  th  was  pronounced  as  t, 
and  that  the  Pa^  puns,  and  alludes 
to  the  green  withes  which  Dalilah 
yainly  used  as  bonds  for  Samson. 
And  nere  compare  Gerbier's  piere  mis- 
spelled Bergier's  in  the  origmal  work] 
spelling  '^iVA-Sundayes,'ana  conversely 
the  frequent  spelling  of  the  preposition 
'with'  wit  in  writings  of  an  earlier 
date."  Notice  ef  for  th,  and  conversely, 
in  murder,  further,  fathom,  hundred, 
tether,  quoth,  **  I  believe  that  in  the 
Elizabethan  era,  and,  measurably,  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, d,  th,  and  t,  were  indiscriminately 
used  to  express  a  hardened  and  perhaps 
not  uniform  modification  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  iS,  a  sound  like  which  we  now 
hear  in  the  French  pronunciation  of 
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altada  to  the 


of  mmritry 

aU  of  vhkk 

d,ik,wartr    [He 

Mi«lt.rf=(tKdh) 
CoBtoKBi^  tsiU  heud 


Yorkshire.  WotBorciaad.  nd  the  Peak 
of  Deityrsfaiie,  awl  pcofaablT  mnch  more 
widetr;  the  Irish  «cas  Id  be  eompli- 
ctted'  wish  a  portMpbitioa  (tha, 
dt-H).  !■  Yorkshire  wmter  ii  aoBfr- 
tiBcs  (vaa-t  fcr  )uid  alnost  <  waa-t  fser), 
aad  Sovthomen.  ia  trrin^  to  iniitate  it, 
call  it  (vaa-thi).  tu  the  foUoviag 
aottiL  Mr.  White  pnnacs  this  nkject 
fvthcr.]  LL  1,  2,  eater  Moth  (137). 
**!  hKTe  Bot  the  kait  doobt  thai  the 
mmt  of  ArmmdtfM  Fige  ■  aot  Moth, 
hat  Mott — a  '  eoa^iamt 
[LL  1,  2,  9  (138,  14)]  to 
ciiiemelT  dimiaiitiTe  penoa  is  fre- 
fwath- aUaded  to  IB  the|ilaT  I7  phiaKB 
which  nen  ^>plicable  oalj  to  Tom 
Thanh.  Thai  «Biote'  wai  apeUed 
wmtk  we  hare  erideiiee  twiee  in  one 
line  of  this  pbj  [LL  4,  3,  39  (148, 
161)}.  which  staiidB  ia  the  onginal  [ia 
the  qaartos  aad  folios]  :  '  Yoa  fovad 
his  jr<rfA,  the  Kia^  joar  JtfWAdid  see;' 
also  ia  the  foflowia^  from  KJ  4,  1,  29 
(346*.  92):  * O  heaven, thai  there  were 
hat  a  matk  ia  Toars  ;*  aad,  in  fret,  ia 
evciT  case  ia  wWch  the  w«d  •ppoos 
ia  the  fini  fotio,  as  weU  as  ia  all  the 
qaaitoa^  WieUff  wrote  ia  Matthew  vi.: 
*  wdie  mst  and  mowntl  tlmti  1  nth 
[m  FoishaU  and  Maddn's  ed^  Matt. 
tL  19,  older  Teraon,  **  wher  mst  and 
■MNi;the  distrnjcth,**  later  TevBon, 
"where  raste  and  moi^te  destiieth," 
where  we  have  the  Tciy  same  diTenitjr 
of  ih  and  t\.  Lideed,  it  aeems  hat  from 
improbaUe  that  the  two  wovds  were 
ongmally  one,  and  that  'mote '  is  not^ 
as  RichardBon  snpposes,  from  'mite.' 
Fw  both  'mite'  and  'mot[e]'  are 
Iband  in  Anglo-Saxon,  in  wnioi  Ian- 
gnage  'moth'  is  mefkU  [mogSe,  mohlSe, 
or  motnSe,  aoeoiding  to  Ettmiiller,  p. 
232,  who  refoB  the  word  to  the  root 
mf^gan,  miUian,  to  be  able,  to  ooTer,  to 
hei^  ap;  this  aoeoants  for  the  ;  so 
often  foimd  in  old  writings,  and  the 
two  aoands  (moot,  mooth)  are  similar 
to  the  two  sounds  (dr^At,  dnntth),  see 

2>ri  p.  968;  wdte,  ags.  mite,  from 
tan,  to  eat;  m«^  ags.  mot,  is  of 
▼eiy  ancertaia  origin].  But  whether 
the  name  is  M§ik  or  M^  it  is  plain 


timt  the  pramdaliflB  was  sMlr."  In 
a  aole  OB  the  frny'a  aame,  M<yth,  MN 
3,  1,  49  (169,  16a),  Mr.  White  notes 
that  the  MoA  of  the  old  editioBs  means 
■tate,  and  q[notas  from  Withal's  &Ur<« 
Jhaiammru for  Ttmmg  Btfimmert,  Lon- 
doa,  410.,  1668.  "A  aiolh  or  motte 
that  eatelh dodkes,  <MMw  Abardlor 
great  boUe,  Tmm,  me.  &tf  Imm,  caai 
e,  wrmitmitu  of,  ity/irf,  A  moaght;" 
and  from  Lodge's  WiU  Muerie,  or  tks 
WorUr9  Jfarfbfw,  "IlMy  are  in  the 
aire  like  miomi  m  asfe,  ntothes  in  the 
On  TS  2.  1,  16  (237.  43).  he 
tiial '  Kaflmrina,'  had  die  a 
as  f,  as  diewn  by  the  abbre- 
Cate.  [So  also  Jones,  mfsk 
p.  219.]  Ob  patker,  KL  3,  2,  9  (862", 
60),he  remarks:  "Thk  word  was  apeUed 


Li  the  lint  three  eases  it  seeaas  tohave 
beea  proaoaBeed  with  the  rA hard;  aad 
I  bdieve  it  to  be  bo  more  Bar  lemthaa 
the  word  'potter,' whidi  is  aaed  iatiiia, 
bat  aot,  I  b^MTe,  in  the  motiicr 
eoantry."  [Bat  the  modem  (padh-j) 
fiiToara  an  old  (podh-er),  whidi,  with 
the  interdma^  of  (d)  and  (dSi^  ex- 
pbina  eTerythmg,]    Benmooikm,  T  1, 

2,  53  (4, 229),  is  the  same  as  Bflffmiidtf. 
In  the  iatrodaetion  to  MA,  toL  3, 
p.  227,  Mr.  White  rerj  ingenioasly 
shews  that  if  we  read  Jftff&y  as  ARrfuy, 
Ae  title  beeoaies  intdli^iibie,  "for  tibe 
maeh  ado  is  prodaeed  entxTdr  by  notiag. 
It  begiBS  with  thenotiBg  a  die  Priaee 
and  CUmdio,  first  by  AtUmm**  man 
[oToheard  MA  1,  2,  4  (113*,  9)],  aad 
tiien  by  JfonsdUpi,  who  rereak  tfaor 
confettaice  to  Jokm  [heard  MA  1,  3, 19 
(114',  64)];  it  goes  on  with  Bmeiitk 
notiBg  the  Prince,  Jwart a,  and  CSfaarfw 
in  die  garden  [the  fowl  site  MA  2,  3, 
26  (119,  95)];  and  again  with  Bmtrim 
ikoting  Mmmnl  and  VrttUm  in  the 
same  plaee  [Beatrioe  rans  to  hear  MA 

3,  1,  3  (12flr,  25)] ;  tiie  hicident  opon 
which  ite  action  tarns  is  die  notiag  of 
JloradUo't  internew  with  Mtaymnt  \tj 
the  Prince  and  Omadio  [see  me  MA  2, 
2,  14  (118,  43);  yon  shaU  aee  MA  3, 
2,  51  (122,  116);  saw  MA  3,  3,  57 
(128*,  160) ;  did  see  MA  4, 1,  41  (126, 
91)];  and  finally  die  incident  whidi 
vnraTeb  the  plot  is  the  not^  of 
BormhM  and  Qmrmd  by  the  Watch 
[act  3,  sc  3].  That  this  sense,  'to 
obeerre,' '  to  watch,'  was  one  in  whidi 
'  note '  was  commonly  ased,  it  is  qaite 
needleas  to  shew  by  reforcsioe  to  the 
litormtare  and  lexicogxaphefs  of  Shake* 
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speare's  day ;  it  is  hardly  obsolete ;  and 
even  of  the  many  instances  in  Shake- 
speare's works,  I  will  quote  only  one, 
^  slink  by  and  note  him,'  from  AT  3, 

2,  77  (217,  267)."  [Compare  also  LL 
8,  1,  6  (142,  25),  "  make  them  men  of 
note— do  yon  note  me  P"  Mr.  White 
then  quotes  the  aasonance,  which  he 
regards  as  a  rhyme:  doting  nothing 
S  20, 10  (1033'),  see  suprl^pw  956]. 

[The  whole  of  this  ingenious  dis« 
sertation  apparently  arose   from   the 
passage: — 
**BaUhasar,     Note   this   before  my 

notes; 
There's  not  a  note  of  mine  that's  worth 

the  noting. 
J),JPlulro.  Why,  these  are  Tery  crotchets- 

that  he  speaks ; 
Note,  notes,  forsooth,  and  nothing." — 

MA  2,  3,  15  (118',  57). 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  Quarto* 
and  Folios,  for  which  Theobald  pro- 
posed ftQting^  a  correction  which  seems 
indubitable.  Nothing  is  given  as 
(noth'tq)  with  a  short  Yowel,  the  pre- 
cursor of  our  (noth'tiq)^  by  both  Bull<^ 
kar  and  Gill,  and  although  the  short- 
ness of  the  vowel  did  not  stand  int 
the  way  of  Shakroere's  assonance,  just 
quoted,  nor  would  have  stood  in  the 
way  of  such  distant  allusions  as  those 
among  which  it  is  classed,  supr2k  p.  922, 
yet  it  is  oroosed  to  its  connision  with 
(noot'tq).  Still  I  have  heard  a  Russian 
call  nothing  (noot'tq),  with  the  identical 
(oo)  in  place  of  {oo)  as  well  as  (t)  for 
(th).  Acting  upon  this  presumed  pun, 
noting,  nothing,  Mr.  White  inquires 
whether  the  title  of  the  play  may  not 
have  been  really  *'  Much  ado  aboul; 
noting,"  and  seeks  to  establish  this  by 
a  wonderfully  prosaic  summary  of  in- 
stances, all  the  while  forgettmg  the 
antithesis  of  much  and  nothing,  on  which 
the  title  is  founded,  with  an  allusion  to 
the  great  confusion  occasioned  by  a 
slight  mistake — of  Ursula  for  Hero — 
wmch  was  a  mere  nothing  in  itself. 
The  Germans  in  translating  it,  Tiel 
Zarm  um  Niehts,  certainly  never  felt 
Mr.  White's  difficulty.  It  seems  more 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  in  MA  2, 

3,  16  (118',  59),  and  WT  4,  4,  164 
(324',  625),  nothing  was  originally  a 
misprint  for  noting,  which  was  followed 
by  subsequent  editors.  It  is  the  only 
word  which  makes  sense.  In  the  first 
instance,  it  is  required  as  the  echo  of 
the  preceding  words :  in  the  second, 
Autolycus  says :  **  My  clown  . . .  grew 


so  in  love  with  the  wenches'  song  that 
he  would  not  stir  his  pettitoes  till  he 
had  both  tune  and  ioordt;  which  so 
drew  the  rest  of  the  herd  to  me,  that 
all  their  other  senses  stuck  in  ears;  . . . 
no  hearing,  no  feeling,  but  mj  sir's  iong, 
and  admiring  the  noting  of  it ;"  where 
sono  and  noting  correspond  to  words 
and  tune;  and  this  serves  to  explain  the 
joke  in  MA,  where  Balthazar,  by  saying 
that  **  there's  not  a  note  of  his  that's 
worth  the  noting,"  having  already 
punned  on  note  =  observe,  and  musical 
sound,  puns  again  on  fto^m^ = observing 
and  putting  into  music;  and  in  D. 
Pedro's  remark,  the  only  pun  is  on 
erotehets,  i.e.«  either  the  musical  notes 
or  the  puns  which  Balthazar  is  uttering. 
The  joke  on  noting,  and  nothing,  sup- 
posing the  jingle  to  answer,  is  inappre- 
ciable in  both  cases.  But  dismissing 
aU  reference  to  nothing  and  noting  as 
perfectly  untenable,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  White  has  proved  Moth  in 
LL  to  mean  Mote  or  Atomy,  RJ  1,  4, 
23  (717,  57),  and  in  all  modernized 
editions  the  name  should  be  so  speUed, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  passages  where 
moth  means  mote.  Agam,  in  the  pas- 
sage LL  1,  2,  52  (183',  94),  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  green  wit  alludes  to 
Dalilah's  green  withe.  This  interpre- 
tation is  auo  accepted  by  the  Cambndge 
editors.  But  how  should  wit  and  withe 
be  conftised  P  Have  we  not  the  key  in 
that  false  pronunciation  of  the  Latin 
final  "t  and  -d  as  -th^  that  is,  either 
(th)  or  (dh),  which  we  find  reprobated 
by  both  Palsgrave  and  Salesbury  (supr& 
p.  844,  under  D  and  T,  and  p.  759, 
note  4)  ?  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  wit  was  even  occasionauy 
called  (with) ;  we  have  only  to  suppose 
that  Mote — who  is  a  boy  that  proDably 
knew  Latin,  at  least  in  school  jokes, 
witness  **I  will  whip  about  your  In- 
famie  Vnum  cita,"  LL  5,  1,  30  (150', 
72)  [the  Latin  in  this  play  is  vilely 
printed,  by-the»bye,  and  this  fmum  eita 
IS  sufficiently  unintelligible ;  Theobald 
reads  cireum  eirca ;  another  ooojecture 
is  manu  eita  ;  perhaps  intra  extra  may 
have  been  meant)  compare  liv.  1,  26, 
^^verbera,  f«/t»^rapomoerium  ,  .  ,  ,v^ 
extra  pomoerium,"  out  it  was,  no  doubt, 
some  well-known  school  urchin's  al- 
lusion to  a  method  of  flomng] — would 
not  scruple,  if  it  suited  hu  purpose,  to 
alter  the  termination  of  a  wora  in  the 
Latin  school  fashion,  and  make  (wtt) 
into  (wtth)  or  (widh)  or  to  merely  add 
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^  m  t^  vord  tfif  A^  =  (<vcth). 
km  docsf  the  wit  mmt  dung, 
lar  tke  ake  of  a  {«.  be  alten 
.  » tke  wed  »  fpriled  ui  tltt  fo. 
HW  i,  1  83  (or,  3U|,  iirto  ira-«<< 
LLa,  LSeCiov*,  66).  Btt  tiie  void 
*n:JU,  a^  vit^U^.  vith  a  long 
it  o<h«»iae  remarkable.  It 
called  <wrth»  br  Boat  et^oqiiit 
nTing^wadkiaad  Smart  (W9idb).  Tke 
MBS  a^  i  woujd  make  im  expect  (ai), 
bar  it  IS  oae  at  tbe  vocda  iraick  bas 
raaamed  mKbanircd.  Ew  Smart 
gins  ^vvdb-r,  wbicfa  if  tbe  eomplcte 
word,  dioQgb  Worresler  vrites  ^wim-i). 
Tbcae  varieciflB  are  doe  to  ite  beiitt  a 
void  vbicb  ortboepisti  are  probaolj 
Bot  IB  the  babit  of  kcariae  ami  war. 
Tbe  Scotcb  mw  {widu  w^-t).  CoxM 
Mn:kt  baTe  tm  beca  called  (wit)  f  It 
e.  just  as  jtft^  siit,  died  bj 


Hr.  Wbite,  bad  (t)  in  ags.  and  as  late 
M  Gill,  bat  bave  now  (tb\   Tbat/A,<, 
were  wed  in  a  tot  bapbamd  way  in 
larji,  Greek,  amt  Hebrew  woids  in 
tbe  xTitb  aad  eren  xTotb  eentur  ia 
well  known  (sa|ffi  p.  219),  and  proui- 
blj  tbere  was  pvttt  aneertaintr  of  pro- 
Bonciation  in  sncb  words»  parti  jtbrmigb 
ignorance,  and  paittj  paiia{i6,  bacanae^ 
notwitbstandioe  wlmt  Bollokar  nja, 
snpri  p.  842,  L  19,  ik  in  Latin  and 
Latinized  wotds  may  bave  been  bj  a 
large  section  of  scbolars  ealled  (t).  To 
this  category  may  be  igfqied  the  pro- 
nnnciation  of  GoiA  as  (goot),  AT  3,  3, 
3  (218*,  9),  wbicb  is  certainly  intended. 
The  nsages  of  tbe  Flemin^^  Gerbier 
are  not  entitled  to  much  weigbt.     He 
probably   eoold   not   pronounce  (tb), 
and  identi^ring  it  with  bis  own  ( 1 1-), 
which   was  also  his  prononciation  of 
(t),  became  hopelessly  confused.     In 
his  own  Flemish,  th  and  t  had  the 
nngle  sonnd  (tf).    His   IFtirA-SimdBy 
may  be  a  mere  printer's  transposition 
of  letters  for    WhU-Strnday,      There 
does  not  appear  to  be  aii^r  reason  for 
oondnding  that  the  genuine  English 
th  ever  had  the  sound  of  (t),  although 
aome  final  <*s  bare  fidlen  into  (th). — As 
regards  the  alternate  use  of  if  and  th  in 
such  words  as  fmnrther,  further^  father ^ 
etc.,  there  seems  reason  to  suppose  that 
both  sounds  existed,  as  they  still  exist, 
dialectically,  vulgarly,  and  obsolescently. 
But  we  most  remember  that  (b,  d,  g) 
between  Towels  have  a  great  tendency 
in    ditferent   languages   to    run    into 
(bh,  dh,  gh).    Thus  in  German,  aber^ 


„  dialeelMany  jWblKr 
See  cxno^lea  im  Pcnna^- 
n,   anniA   p.  667.     Tb 
Daaiih  4  maiBri  aiid  fiBU  is  ^encnlly 
(db),    tiMwb    Boi   distiBgniahed    in 
vriling,  aad  mdlariy  f  ib  tiie  greater 
part  tf   GcntaBy  beeomcB  (gb,  gjb) 
IB  tbe  aane  posttions^      Ib  Hebrew 
tke   pain   (b  bb,  d  db,  g  gb)  bad 
only  one  letter  a  piece.     Hence   (d, 
db)    fonns  bo   analogy   Ibr   (t,  ^). 
TV  Bpsbot  of  Mr.  White's  reaearebes 
aeems,  therefore,  to  be  that  writera  of 
tbe  xntb  and  xvnih  centuries  were 
Toy  loose  iB  using  /,  <A,  in  BOB-Saxon 
wonk.    That  tiiis  looaeneas  of  initiBg 
sometimeB  affected  pronondation,  we 
know  by  tbe  familiar  example  mutker 
and  ite  derivatives.      Tbos  Mltzner 
iM>teB,JS;iy.(;rM».  1,132:  «*Ib  words  de- 
rived from  ancient  languages,"  observe 
the  limitation,  **th  <^len  replacea  <: 
AMthonf  (Amiammd),   mUhor  {mmier), 
proihomotmry  [proiomoiariut) ;  we  nho 
fisd  imnthcrn  as  well  as  UmUm  (lai»- 
Urmg,  ]mL  Imtertut,  UuU^mm)."     Gould 
diis  last  raelling  have  arisen  from  a 
false  etymology,  arising  from  tbe  com- 
mon employment  of  transparent  hon 
in  old  lanterns  ?    The  A  does  not  bo- 
pear  to  have  ever  been  sounded.    **  Old 
jSnglisb  often  writes  t  in  this  way: 
rethor   {rhetor\  Smthtmat    {Saimmm»\ 
FthOamm,  etc    The  modem  Bngittb 
amthtm,  old  "Rnglish  imittn,  age.  awti* 
fmy  arose  from  antiphima.*^'] 

U. 

**  17,  when  not  followed  by  «,  bad 
very  commonly  that  sound  (veiy  un- 
fitly indicated  by  oo)  which  it  bas 
in  rudey  enuU,  and  the  compounds 
of  lude^  and  of  which  the  ^furniCo^, 
litera/oor,  ma/oor,*  of  old-ftsbioned, 
though  not  illiterate,  New-England 
folk  is  a  remnant.  Such  pbooo« 
graphic  spellings  as  the  fii^owing, 
of  which  1  have  numerous  memoran- 
dums, leave  no  doubt  on  this  point: 
ugly  ougly,  gun  goon^  run  rooa,  clung 
Joong,  spun  tpooHj  curl  coorUy  and  con- 
versely poop  pup.  gloom  glum,  gloomy 
glumy*'  [In  all  but  the  U£t  two 
instances  the  sound  was  (m),  and  they 
are  corroborations  of  the  stetement  that 
short  u  was  (u)  or  (m)  in  the  xntii 
century.  See  supii  p.  167.  Ib  a  note 
on  Fuek,  MN  2,  I,  3  (164',  18),  vol.  4, 
p.  101,  Mr.  White  says  that  previouslT 
to  Shakspere  it  was  always  spelled 
powke,pooke,  or  pomke;  and 'in  vol.  5, 
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p.  143,  in  a  note  on  ''muddied  in  For-  finned  till  the  xynth  oentorj.  The 
tune's  mood,"  AW  6,  2, 1  (276,  4),  ho  traniition  was  (-tyyT,  -tanr,  -ter),  com- 
noticee  the  pnn,  mood^  mud  (see  eaprk  pare  Mr.  White's  remarks  on  TJ.] 
p.  926),  spoiled  by  Theobald's  correc-  Compare  the  spellings  venter  yentore, 
tion  into  moatf  adopted  by  Warburton.  Milton's  QmtUy  y.  228,  ed.  1673,  also 
Probably  we  haye  the  same  pnn,  or  in  other  books,  nurter  nurture,  fitter 
error  spelling,  2H^  2,  4,  13  (419,  43),  future,  tortor  torture,  vulter  yulture  ; 
wheie  '^muddy  rascal"  is  probably  a  j^'oynt^r  jointure  T8  2, 1, 127  (239^,  372) 
joke  on  "  mooay  rascal."]  in  fo.  1623 ;  rounder  roundure  KJ  2, 

TTD^  1,  52  (337,  259),  in  fo.  1628,  toafter 

^^^'  wafture  JC  2,  1,  63  (771',  246)  in  fo. 

"  That  ure  final  was  generally,  if  1623 ;  also  momture  monster,  Albion's 
not  uniyersally,  pronouncea  er  among  England^  ed.  1602,  n.  162.  [See  suprik 
ey en  the  most  polite  and  literate  of  our  p.  200,  1.  11,  ana  the  rhymes:  de- 
Elizabethan  ancestors,  no  obeeryant  parture  shorter,  enter  yenture,  supra 
reader  of  the  books  of  their  day,  or  p.  954.  Thomas  Gray,  1716-42,  in 
eyen  those  of  the  latter  part  of  the  his  Long  Story,  rhymes :  satire  nature, 
aeyenteenth  century,  neea  be  told."  yentured  enter'd.] 
[The  usage  was  not  general,  or  con- 
Mr.  White  adds :  '^  Some  readers  may  shrink  from  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  the  foregoing  memorandums  lead,  because  of  the 
strangeness,  and,  as  they  will  think,  the  uncouthness,  of  the  pro- 
nunciation which  they  wiU  involve.  They  will  imagine  Hamlet 
exclaiming : — 

*'  A  haete  that  wants  dUcoorae  of  ray  eon 

Wou/d  haive  moom*d  longer ! ' 

'  0,  me  prophetic  eowl !  me  oonele  ! ' 

'  A  broken  yoice,  and  his  "whole  finmetion  shooting 

Wit  forms  to  his  eonsayt,  and  all  for  noting  f* 

and,  overcome  by  the  astonishing  effect  of  the  passages  thus  spoken, 
they  will  refuse  to  believe  that  they  were  ever  thus  pronounced 
out  of  Ireland.  But  let  them  suppose  that  such  was  tiie  pronun- 
ciation of  Shakespeare's  day,  and  tiiey  must  see  that  our  orthoepy 
would  have  sounded  as  strajige  and  laughable  to  our  forefathers,  as 
theirs  does  to  us."  Of  these  pronunciations  we  have  no  authority 
for  haive,  me,  shootin^^  wit,  noting,  as  representatives  of  have,  my, 
tuiting,  with,  nothing,  —  (naav)  or  (Heeaev),  (moi)  or  (mt),  (syyt'iq, 
with,  noth'tq),  being  the  only  pronunciations  which  external  autho- 
rities will  justify.  The  example  is,  however,  quoted,  as  the  first 
attempt  which  I  have  seen  to  give  complete  sentences  in  Shak- 
sperian  pronunciation,  the  un-Italicized  words  being  supposed  to 
have  their  present  sounds. 

SuicKAAT  or  THB  CovjicTUBSD  PRomnrciATioN  OT  Shakspbbb. 

It  now  remains  from  these  indications  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of 
Shaksperian  pronimciation,  sufficiently  precise  to  exhibit  specimens 
in  palaeotype.  Shakspere  was  bom  in  1 564,  became  j  oint  proprietor 
of  BlackMars  Theatre^  in  1589,  and  died  in  1616.    He  was  a 

1  This  is  the  usual  belief.  Mr.  HalH-  of  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  theatres, 

well,  in  a  letter  in  tiie  Atheneeum  of  which  dissipate  a  mass  of  conjecture 

18  Auff.,  1870,  p.  212,  col.  3,  says  that  and  throw  much  light  on  the  history  of 

he  had  recently  discoyered  a  series  of  the  Elizabethan  stage.     '<It  is  now 

documents  concerning  the  establishment  certain,"  he  says,  '*that  Shakspeare, 
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Warwickshire  man,  and  onr  chief  authority  for  the  pronunciation  of 
the  time,  Dr.  Gill,  a  Lincolnshire  man ;  but  such  local  and  personal 
peculiarities  must  be  disregarded.  What  we  want  to  assign  is  the 
pronunciation  in  which  his  plays  were  acted,  during  the  last  decade 
of  the  xn  th  and  the  first  of  the  Tvn  th  century.  This  pronunciation 
may  be  fairly  assumed  to  be  that  determined  by  the  preceding  quarter 
of  a  century,  during  which  the  actors  miust  have  acquired  it,  and, 
judging  from  stage  habits  in  the  xizth  century,  it  will  probably 
have  been  archaic. 

CoirsoKAirrs  do  not  present  the  slightest  difficulty,  except  in  re- 
spect to  syllabic  E  (p.  951)  and  L  (p.  952),  the  guttural  or  mute  GH, 
and  S,  T.  Although  we  haye  much  reason  to  suspect  a  use  of  vocal 
B  (—  i)  similar  to  that  now  in  vogue  (p.  196),  especially  from  the 
influence  of  final  r  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  preceding  letters, 
as  in  the  rhymes  pp.  964-6,  yet  we  have  absolutely  no  authority 
for  such  a  conclusion.  Even  Cooper's  words  (p.  200),  which  seem 
to  convey  the  distinctest  intimation,  are  not  decisive.  Hence  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  distinguish  B  into.(j,  r),  but  the  modem 
Scotch  (r)  will  be  assumed  in  all  cases.  Syllabic  B  and  L  will, 
therefore,  be  written  (er,  €l).     Thus — 

Jan  sent  mi  dep-yyti  for  Merland  H^  3,  2,  73  (610,  260). 

Az  feier  drdyz  out  feier,  so p«i ptt-t  JO 3,  1,  66  (775',  171). 

Az  el remem-ber  Henert dhe  Sikst  R*  4,  2,  45  (580',  98). 

Bat  whuu  II  man  dhat  a  not  aq'gert  P  Tim  3,  5,  9  (752',  57). 

Faarwel',  komend-  mi  tu  xur  mtsteces  BJ  2,  4,  81  (723',  204). 

Jon,  dhe  greet  too  ot  dhw  asem'beh'  C  1,  1,  45  (655',  159). 

Wheil shu did  kAAl mi raskal ftdeler  TS  2,  1,  45  (238, 158). 

Dhan  Boliqbraks  return-  tn  £q-geland  K*  4, 1,  4  (875, 17). 

As  respects  GH,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  still  in- 
dicated in  speech.  The  interpretation  of  Salesbury's  words,  cited  on 
p.  210,  was  slightiy  modified  by  Br.  Davies  in  revising  p.  779,  and 
it  is  evident  that  we  must  assume  the  (kh)  to  have  been  very  lightly 
touched.  All  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  various  local  pro- 
nunciations of  GFerman,  know  well  that  tiiere  are  extreme  differ- 
ences in  the  force  with  which  the  breath  is  expelled  when  pronouncing 
(kh).  Shakspere  <^ertainly  did  not  find  his  utterance  of  this  sound 
sofficientiy  strong  to  debar  him  from  disregerding  it  altogether  in 
rhymes  (p.  963),  which  however  does  not  shew  that  it  was  not  pro- 
nounced ;  compare  the  analogous  rhymes  (oo,  oou),  p.  961,  and  the 
assonances,  p.  955.  But  we  should  probably  be  more  justified  in 
following  the  example  of  Smith  and  Hart,  who  wrote  (h)  or  (n'), 
p.  210,  than  that  of  Gill,  who  identified  the  sound  witii  the  Greek  x 


who  is  more  than  once  alkided  to  by 
name,  was  never  a  proprietor  in  either 
theatre.  His  9ole  interest  in  them 
consisted  in  a  participation,  m  an  tuftor, 
in  the  receipts  of  '  what  is  called  the 
housq.'  '*  And  in  the  Athenaum  of  24 
Sept.,  1870,  p.  398,  col.  1,  he  explains 
that  **  this  does  not  mean  what  is  now 
implied  by  the  ordinary  expression  of 
an  actor  snaring  in  the  receipts  of  the 


honse.  In  Shakepeare's  time,  the 
proprietors  took  absolutely  the  entire 
receipts  of  certain  portions  of  the  thea- 
tre. '  The  house'  was,  therefore,  some 
other  part  or  parts  of  the  theatre,  the 
receipts  of  which  were  divided  amongst 
Shakspeare  and  other  actors,  and  in 
which  a  proprietor  had  no  share,  unless, 
of  tourse,  he  was  an  actor  as  well  aa  a 
proprietor." 
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=(kli),  ibid.  Hence  (h)  will  be  adopted  in  the  examples.^  See 
also  Buprk  p.  477,  and  note  1. 

The  S  was  apparently  often  (z)  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
at  present.  T,  S,  were  also  often  (s)  where  they  are  now  so  pro- 
nounced in  French.  The  numerous  examples  of  "resolutions,"  pp. 
947-950,  must  be  held  to  prove  conclusively  that  in  these  cases  the 
modem  (sh)  sound  was  unknown  or  at  least  unrecognized.  See  the 
remarks  on  fashiany  p.  949,  col.  2,  last  entry,  and  p.  955,  and  on 
resolutioHf  imaginationy  p.  953.'  ^^ 

Initial  K,  Q,  in  kn,  gn,  was  certainly  pronounced,  and  initial  Wii 
was  probably  (tw),  but  may  have  been  (w'r).  There  is,  however,  no 
internal  authority  for  this  conclusion,  but  on  the  other  hand  no  pirns 
such  as :  knave  nave,  write  rite,  against  it.' 

YowELs  present  greater  difficulties,  and  must  be  considered  more 
in  detail. 

A  was  certainly  either  (aa,  a)  or  (aah,  ah).  It  could  not  have 
passed  into  (sese,  se),  and  still  less  into  (ee,  se).  The  puns  with  A, 
p.  923,  and  the  rhymes  on  A,  p.  955,  independently  of  external  tes- 
timony, can  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  on  this  point.^ 

AI,  AY,  present  much  groimd  for  hesitation.  They  must  now  be 
distinguished  from  ei,  ey,  with  which  Salesbury  confounds  them, 
while  Smith  makes  the  difference  slight.  After  Gill's  denunciation 
of  Hart's  pronunciation  of  at,  «y,  as  (ee),  p.  122,  we  cannot  admit 
that  sound  as  general  in  Shakspere's  time,  notwithstanding  the  pre^ 
sumption  in  favour  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  use  of  (ee),  p.  872,  and 
the  obscurity  of  Mulcaster,  p.  912.  WalUs  and  Wilkins,  who  are 
both  later,  and  both  apparently  said  (sei),  confirm  this  opinion.  We 
see  by  puns  that  the  pronunciation  (ee)  was  well  known  to  Shak- 
spere,  but  we  cannot  fix  it  in  more  than  two  or  three  cases.  The 
remarks  on  p.  924  justify  the  retention  of  (ai)  for  general  purposes, 
that  is,  the  acceptance  of  Gill's  practice.*  See  also  supra  p.  474, 
note,  col.  2. 

^  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Peirce  (supr^ 
p.  917,  n.  1)  say,  '*  The  sound  of  this 
guttnral  must  naTe  been  atonic  and 
mint,  for  Baret,  Smith  and  Jonson 
make  it  equivalent  to  A  . . .  Its  sound 
must  have  been  disappearing  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  for  in  1653  it  was  a  pro- 
TincialiBm  (Wallis,  p.  31).  . .  It  is  pro- 
bable that /was  frequently  substituted 
for  ffh,"    See  suprit  pp.  963,  967. 


*  The  short  a  is  considered  to  have 


*  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Peirce  '^  con- 
clude,—1st  that  'tian,  -ticny  are  dis- 
syllabic, but  could  be  contracted  to  one 
syllable  ;  and,  2nd,  that  they  had 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  modem  French 
sound." — See  Gill's  remarks  on  syn- 
eresis,  suprit  p.  937,  and  n.  3. 

'  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Peirce  say  "  k 
before  n,  and  to  before  A,  would  seem 
to  have  been  inyariably  sounded." 


system,  that  it  does  not  distinguish  be- 
tween ttie  a  in  'cat,'  and  that  in 
<  cart/  "  But  as  regards  a  Ion? ,  they 
consider  it  had  ''  a  sound  nearly  like 
ale,"  and  then  stating  that  this  a,  '<  as 
now  sounded,  ends  with  a  very  short  % 
sound,"  conclude  that  this  was  not  the 
case  then,  and  seem,  on  the  authority 
of  Wallis,  to  make  it  (8B8b).  The  case 
of  long  as=(AA)  they  consider  under 
AU,  see  the  next  note  but  one. 

^  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Peirce  conclude 
that  '^  ai  was  a  true  diphthong,  more 
resembling  our  a  long  than  our  i  long," 
meaning  probably  (seflei),  which  woiM 
not  be  quite  the  same  as  our  a  long, 
which  they  consider  to  be  (m). 
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ATI,  AW,  ought  to  be  (an)  if  at— (ai).  But  the  usage  of  lan- 
goage  is  independent  of  such  analogies,  and  changes  may  be 
complete  in  one  case,  but  not  in  the  other.  Hart  finds  no  difficulty 
in  pairing  (ee,  an),  and  Gtill,  though  he  wrote  (au),  apparently 
meant  (aa),  p.  145.  But  he  evidently  hesitated  at  tunes  between 
(au)  or  (au)  and  (aa),  for  he  says,  referring  to  "  "Hall  Henriculus, 
HALB  trahere,  et  hall  aula,"  that  ''  exilius  est  a  in  duabus  vocibus 
prioribus,  in  tertia  fere  est  diphthongus."  Compare  a  similar  ex- 
pression respecting  the  undoubtedly  diphthongal  long  «,  supr&  p. 
114,  1.  10  from  bottom.  The  (au,  au,  au)  have  the  tme  archaic 
stage  twang,  and  each  of  them  may  be  occasionally  heard,  at  least 
before  (1),  fiom  modem  declaimers.  Still  as  I  have  felt  constrained 
to  accept  (aa)  as  the  most  probable  representative  of  Dr.  Gill's  use, 
and  as  Ben  Jonson,  the  Mend  and  contemporary  of  Shakspere, 
seems  to  have  had  no  notion  of  any  diphthongal  sound  (suprii  p. 
146),  I  have  adopted  (aa)  in  Shakspere.  There  is  at  least  one 
rhyme,  la  !  flatp^  p.  957,  which  favours  this  supposition,  though  it 
would  be  quite  inadequate  to  establish  it.  Puns  give  no  results, 
p.  923.* 

E,  followed  the  rule  of  (ee,  ii,  e)  given  supriL  pp.  225,  227.  There 
was,  however,  occasionally  a  tendency  to  mince  it  into  (t)  when 
short,  compare  the  puns  :  elept  cliptf  eivU  Seville,  p.  925,  and  the 
rhymes  p.  958.  This  mincing  became  very  prevalent  in  the  xvn  th 
and  zvin  th  centuries,  but  is  inadnussible  as  an  acknowledged  pro- 
nunciation in  stately  verse.' 


^  MesBTB.  Nojes  and  Peirce,  after  a 
long  inTestigation,  say:  '^We  must 
endeavoar  to  explidn  our  facts  on  the 
presnmption  that  its  sound  [that  of  au] 
underwent  no  change.  Now  this  can 
only  be  done  by  supposing  that  the 
French  a,  from  1620  to  1690,  repre- 
sented such  a  sound  as  mi}^ht  at  once 
be  described  as  *dAimt*  and  be  made 
equivalent  to  'datm.'  Such  a  sound 
is,  perhaps,  given  to  *halm*  in  Georgia 
and  Alaoama."  By  dauat,  daim,  I 
suppose  these  writers  mean  (aa,  aa)  ; 
by  the  last-mentioned  sound  of  ba/m, 
they  possibly  mean  {aa).  They  pro- 
ceed thus :  **  Soon  after  1690  it  took 
another  step  in  the  same  direction  as 
that  which  was  taken  after  the  wars 
of  the  Huguenots,  perhaps,  and  now 
bore  no  resemblance  to  the  a  in  father. 
It  appears,  however,  that  this  change 
had  not  strack  completely  into  the 
provinces;  for,  as  the  Revolution  gradu- 
ally passed  off,  this  orthoepy  alw>  died 
out,  and  left  the  pronunciation  as  it 
was  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  If 
we  ac<fept  this  tiieory,  our  conclusion 
respecting^  the  English  aw  will  be  that 
it  was  always  pronounced  as  at  pre- 
sent,"  thAt  is  (▲▲}.    They  incidentally 


call  the  pronunciation  of  dane$  as 
(dfens),  which  is  thought  refined  by 
many  Enrlish  speakers,  '^  a  prevalent 
vulgarism  in  America.  On  the  sound 
of  French  a,  see  supr^  p.  820,  and  on 
the  English  conception  of  the  sound  so 
late  as  the  end  of  the  zrni  th  century, 
see  Sir  William  Jones's  English  spelling 
of  French,  ea^rk  p.  835.  At  present 
there  is  a  great  tendency  in  Fr«ich  to 
make  the  sound  very  thin.  The  use  of 
(aa)  is  disliked,  and  the  short  sound  has 
awindled  from  (a)  to  (ah\  on  its  road, 
apparently,  to  (sb),  precisely  as  in  older 
English.  See  Tito  ragUardini's  JE»m^ 
OH  the  Analoay  of  Language,  1864,  p.  6. 
*  Messrs.  ifoyes  and  Peirce  say  dial 
$  short  '*has  undergone  no  percep^le 
change."  And  of  Sie  sounci  of  « long, 
as  in  J^e,  den>,  they  say :  "  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  sound  was  h^ffd 
in  almost  all  the  words  where  it  now 
occurs,  including  *  people*  and  '  shire' 
in  combination,  for  Gill  gives  to  all 
these  words  the  long^  sound  of  tiie 
short  t.  The  principal  exceptions 
were  words  in  m,  several  in  H^  C^uttr^ 
cedar ,  equal,  Jleree,  Oreeian^  interfere^ 
these,  etc.,  which  had  the  peculiar 
sound  of  eOf**  explained  in  the  natt  note. 
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EA  was  mostly  long  (ee)  and  occasionally  short  (e).  We  must 
here  accept  the  externiBd  testimonies,  which  are  clear  and  distinct. 
The  rhymes,  p.  957,  are  singularly  inconclusiye  as  respects  the 
length  of  the  yowel.  The  rhymes  of  ea  with  m,  pp.  957*8,  are  all 
clearly  false.  A  few  words  had  the  sound  of  (ii),  p.  81.  The 
Tocabulary  must  be  consulted  for  the  authorities.  All  such  usages 
were  clearly  orthographical  mistakes  or  disputes,  the  appropriation 
of  ea  to  long  (ee)  at  the  close  of  the  xvith  century  not  having 
been  universally  recognized.  In  hearty  heard,  the  sound  of  (a)  pre- 
vailed, see  the  puns  p.  925,  but  see  also  the  rhymes  p.  964,  col.  1, 
and  p.  965,  col.  2.  For  the  interchange  of  the  sounds  (iir,  eer)  in 
the  terminations  -ear,  -ere,  see  the  rhymes  p.  964,  col.  2.  In  these 
cases  there  is  no  choice  but  to  follow  external  authorities.^ 

E£  must  be  regarded  as  always  intentionally  (ii). ' 

£1,  £Y,  ought  to  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  at,  ay,  with  which 
we  have  seen  they  were  once  interchangeable.  Gill  is  not  con- 
sistent. He  marks  prey  as  (prai),  supra  p.  900,  but  in  they  he  uses 
(ei,  eei),  and  in  receive,  e<moeiv&  simple  (ee).  The  rule  tlmt  where 
^' is  now  (ii)  it  was  then  (ee),  and  where  it  is  now  (ee,  een)  it  was  then 
(eei),  will  not  be  far  vrrong.  Neither  rhjrmes  nor  puns  help  us 
here.  Hart's  ordinary  orthography,  as  shewn  by  his  own  MS., 
supr^  p.  794,  note,  proves  that  ei  was  to  him  identical  with  (ee).' 

£0  had  become  (ii)  in  people,  and  perhaps  in  yeoman,  of  which 
the  modem  sound  (j<wmTm)  is  clearly  erroneous..  We  find  leopard 
trissyllabic,  H*  1,  5,  5  (475,  31),  supra  p.  947.  The  combination 
is  very  rare,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  gleaned  from  rhymes  or  puns. 

£XJ,  £W,  if  we  believe  external  testimony,  were  clearly  (eu) 
or  (yy),  and  this  view  will  be  adopted.  See  the  observations  on 
the  rhymes  which  apparently  militate  against  this  conclusion, 
p.  962.* 

I,  Y,  long  will  be  assumed  as  (ei).  Smith  and  Shakspere  identify 
/,  eye,  aye,  pp.  112,  926,  963.  For  Gill's  sound  Wallis's  (ai)  has  been 
adopted,  but  the  more  indeterminate  (ei)  has  been  retained  in  Shak- 
spere. The  short  I  was  of  course  (t).  But  rhymes  present  difficulties. 
We  have  a  few  cases  of  long  I  and  short  I  rhyming  in  closed 
syllables,  pp.  958-9,  some  of  which  must  be  esteemed  false,  but  in 


^  Measn.  Ndyes  and  Peirce  eay  that 
^*Mr.  Marsh,  looking  at  the  grammars, 
at  once  discoyered  mat  it  [the  sound 
of  ed]  was  neither  the  one  [long  a]  nor 
the  other  [donble  Ap,  but  an  inter- 
mediate sound,  like  9  in  met  prolonged. 
[This  giTes  (ee)  exactly.]  .  . .  When  ea 
18  found  rhymed  withai,  it  is  owing 
to  a  common  nuspronunciation  of  the 
latter  diphthong  noticed  by  Gill." 
Shakspere's  rhymes  of  ta  witii  ai,  are 
so  rare  as  to  be  quite  yalueless,  coming 
under  the  category  of  consciously  im- 

Serfect  rhymes,  supr^  p.  966.     £yen 
idney's,  were  not  frequent,  p.  872. 
s  Messrs.  Noyesand  Peirce  do  not 


treat  this  combination  independently 
of  long  e, 

s  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Peirce  say,  **  the 
ei  in  receive,  aeeeiv0,  etc.,  was  a  diph- 
thong in  Gill's  time," — ^these  two  words 
are,  howeyer,  exceptionally  pronounced 
with  monophthong  (ee)  by  Gill, — **  it 
was  used  interchangeably  with  at,  as 
both  Smith  and  Mulcaster  obserye.*' 
See  snpr&  p.  120  for  Smith,  and  p  912 
for  Mulcaster. 

^  Messrs  Noyes  and  Peirce  say  that 
*^  #M  differed  from  n  in '  use '  ajlparently 
in  beginning  with  the  yowel  *  «nd '  in- 
stead of  the  consonant  y."  See  below 
p.  980,  n.  2. 
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otiifln  there  may  bsre  been  a  Taiiety  of  pronimcuitiaiL  The  ter- 
■inatiaiL  -md  seems  to  hare  been  generallj  (eind),  conesponding 
to  the  modem  pionnndation.  The  final*  -Y,  however,  offers  the 
same  varieties  of  ihyme  as  in  Spenser,  p.  869,  and  in  modem 
verae,  p.  861 .  There  are  occasional  rhymes  with  (-ii),  p.  959,  col.  2, 
bat  many  more  nnmerons  o-ginplAa  of  rhymes  with  (-ei),  p.  959, 
coL  ly  without  any  reference  to  the  origin  from  French  -iy  -iey  or 
An^o-saxon  -i^.  As  Gill  constantly  adopts  the  pronnndatioa 
(-ei)  in  snch  cases,  I  shall  follow  his  lead.  Compare  the  puna  on 
moid^y  wuuiyy  p.  926.^ 

IE,  when  not  final,  was  probably  (ii),  according  to  the  external 
authorities.  When  medial,  it  was  still  a  rare  form,  and  had  not  re- 
gularly replaced  m,  p.  104 ;  /iriemi,  JSend,  were  probably  (frend,  fend), 
see  the  zhjmes,  p.  958.  When  final,  it  was  generally  (ei)  accented, 
and  (f )  unaccented,  see  Mulcaster's  remarks,  supriL  p.  913,  coL  2. 

O  long  and  short  must  be  generally  assumed  as  (oo,  o),  compare 
the  riiymes,  pp.  959,  960,  and  the  puns,  p.  925.  Before  /,  long  o 
becomes  (oou),  according  to  GilL  Shakspere  in  his  ihymes  disregards 
the  difference  (oo,  oou),  p.  960.  We  must,  therefore,  follow  external 
authorities.    Long  O  was  also  occasionally  (uu),  compare  the  puns, 

mnfa,  'tad  wi^  the  qualifying  «, 
kinde,  finde,'  etc  (Elementarie,  p.  133). 
[Suprk  p.  9130  So  Coote,  who,  how- 
ever,  like  GiU,  preferred  the  longer 
prommdatioii  in  all  wordi  of  this  ebm, 
not  excepting  'wind.*  'And  aome  p(o- 
nonnoe  tneae  words  blM,  ftiid,  bditad, 
ahort:    othen  blinde,  fmde,  hehwde, 

They 
These 
different 
from  mine.  In  tiiia  relation,  Ae 
following  obaerration  of  Ben  Jonaon, 
alluded  to  hy  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Peiiee, 
shewing  apparently  that  he  reoogniaed 
both  sennas  (mais  mees ;  lais  lees),  is 
noteworthy :  **  Many  words  ending  in 
JHptkampMy  or  FeiMtft,  take  nei^er  s. 
nor  «.  [in  the  plnral,]  but  only  change 
tiieir  jkpikomg$  or  VowtiU,  retaining 
their  last  CenmmatU  :  as  Mourn,  Mk*, 
or  Jr««e.  ZottM,  Xyw,  or  Leeet.  G^m, 
Gm»,  Fooiy  Feet.  TbofJI.  T^kT  B. 
Jonaon,  Ormm,  Chap.  xm.  Bat  from 
the  same  writer  conjugating ''  Pr.  Xye. 
Pa.  Imy,  Par.  pa.  l$fm  or  ityme"  we 
cannot  condnde  that  Imiptt  was  pro- 
nounced hy  any  one  like  ^fm,  bnt  that 
lyne  was  a  form  which  he  prefeired,  as 
one  may  see  from  his  conjngating: 
"Pr.  Ffy,  Pa.  JItw.  Par.  pa.  Jfym  or 
Jlc%pm"  where  Jfym  could  nerer  baye 
been  the  pronunciation  ofJhKms,  B. 
Jonaon,  Chrmm.  CbMp,  xix. 


1  Messn.  Noyes  and  Peiroe  any  of 
«  in  n,  that  **  words  to  whidi  we  now 
giTe  this  sound  had  in  general  tiie  same 
pronundation  in  Shakespeare's  day." 
On  the  long  s  tiiey  fint  remark  on  the 
Riding  characteristic  of  diphthmiip;, 
referring  to  Mr.  J.  Jennison  in  HU- 
lanfs  Keader :  '*None  of  onr  diph- 
thongs are  combinations  of  two  rowels, 
but  run  from  the  first  sound  to  the 
last  through  an  infinite  number  of 
gmdations.  '/ce,*  according  to  this 
riew,  instead  of  being  ah-^f,  is  more 
neariy  «h,  up,  <rr,  md,  in,  #re,"  that  is, 
instead  of  (ai),  is  more  neariy  (adaoeii). 
**Bnt  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
any  abrupt  change  was  made  firom 
the  Saxon  t  long  to  this  Tery  complex 
combination.  It  is  more  rational  to 
suppose  that  the  sound  grew  up  by  in- 
aenable  gradations  somewhat  in  tius 
manner,"  translating  tiie  symbols,  they 
become  (1.  i,  2.  u,  3.  eii,  4.  soea^  6. 
aaoeti,  6.  aaa>eii).  Then  quoting  Pals- 
gnTS  as  supri  pp.  109, 110,  they  say : 
**  The  unmistakable  dr^  of  these  dta- 
tions  is  to  the  effect  that  *  «De'  was  pro- 
nounced like  t  in  *wind,'  or  perhaps 
' 0nd-tn-#re.' "  that  is,  as  (OP  or 
(eti)  f  Further  <m  they  say,  ''tiie  Pa3s- 
grairian  pronundation  of  ^  ice  *  in  words 
where  the  t  is  now  sounded  long,  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  confined  with  Mul- 
caster  to  a  few  words  ending  in  nd. 
■  Wind,  frihd,  bind,'  he  laconically  re- 
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p.  925,  and  the  rhymes  in  -ove,  and  of  long  o  with  ooy  both  on  p.  961. 
On  the  other  hand,  short  o  often  rhymed  with  (u),  and  was  ire- 
quently  so  pronounced  (compare  the  puns,  p.  926),  though  some  of 
the  rhymes,  especially  those  in  -em^  (p.  962),  are  undoubtedly  false.^ 

OA  seems  to  have  been  regularly  (oo). 

OE  is  only  (oo). 

01,  OY  will  be  taken  as  (oi)  or  (uui),  according  to  Dr.  Gill's 
usage.  When  there  is  no  immediate  authority,  the  pronunciation 
(td)  or  (ai)  in  the  xth  th  or  xvin  th  century,  may  be  held  to  imply 
a  xyith  century  (ui)  or  (uid),  supra  p.  134,  1.  1,  and  p.  473,  note, 
col.  2,  and  inM  p.  992,  note  2,  and  p.  995,  note  3.  The  rhymes, 
p.  963,  are  not  at  all  oondusiye,  but  seem  to  indicate  an  unsettled 
pronunciatioiL' 

00  was  regularly  (uu),  but  there  are  a  few  rhymes  with  long 
Uf  see  p.  963. 

'  OU,  OW,  had  of  course  the  two  sounds  (on,  oou),  but  Shakspere 
quite  disregarded  the  difference  between  these  two  diphthongs  in 
rhyme,  p.  961,  and  also  the  difference  between  (oo,  oou),  p.  960. 
In  a  few  instances  he  has  eyen  rhymed  (oo,  ou),  p.  961.  It  would 
of  course  be  wrong  to  conclude  fix)m  these  rhymes  that  he  did  not 
differentiate  the  sounds  (oo,  ou),  which  have  been  so  carefully  dis- 
tinguished in  speech  down  to  the  present  day ;  and  even,  though 
{oo)  and  (ou)  are  now  beginning  to  coincide,  in  an  unrecognized 
pronunciation  of  long  o,  the  cases  of  (oo,  ou)  are  kept  apart 
as  {oou,  9u)  or  (ou,  au).  Hence  I  shall  here  follow  my  external 
authorities.' 

^  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Peiroe  do  not  Noyes  and  Peivce  do  not  seem  to  notice 
seem  to  be  acquainted  with  the  common  the  (uu,  u)  sounds  of  0. 
English  proYincial  and  Scotch  sounds  ^  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Peirce  recognize 
(00,  o),  although  they  know  {00,  0),  the  double  sound  of  oi,  and  quote  the 
the  short  (0)  being  the  ^  Yankee  pro-  passage  from  Mulcaster,  supr&  p.  916. 
nunciation  of  'whole'  and  *coat\"  ^  These  distinctions  are  recognized 
Finding  that  in  WalHs  the  pronuncia-  by  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Peirce,  who, 
tion  of  short  0  was  (a)  or  nearly  (0),  howeyer,  infer  jfrom  the  passages 
they  leaye  the  point  in  doubt  whether  quoted  from  Mulcaster,  supriL  p.  914. 
Gill  may  not  really  haye  paired  (00,  a)  that  he  a^eed  with  Bullokar  ana 
in  error,  and  haye  meant  those  sounds  Palsgraye  in  pronouncing  ou  as  (uu), 
by  his  0,  0,  The  long  0  they  take  where  most  writers  gaye  (ou),  just  as 
without  any  aftersonnd  or  *'  yamsh,"  when  t  preceded  nd  he  at  least  occasion- 
that  is,  as  {00)  not  (oou).  But  the  ally  pronounced  (t),  and  not  (ei,  ai), 
diphthongal  0  before  I,  and  om,  ow,  €upr&  p.  918.  They  also  imagine  that 
which  are  now  professedly  (oo)y  they  8lLakq>ere  may  haye  occasionally  played 
assume  *'  must  hiaye  been  tne  same  on  the  pronunciation  of  fowl  as  JmoL 
with  whidi  the  IriE^  now  pronounce  Mr.  Noyes,  in  a  priyate  letter,  thinks 
the  word  bold.*'  1  haye  not  had  an  that  the  raiding  fotUe  found  in  three 
opportunity  of  stricUy  analyzing  the  (quartos  in  H*  4,  2,  7  (402,  21),  which 
Irish  souno,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  is  foole  or  fool  in  all  the  other  autho- 
rather  (ou),  or  (ou),  with  a  short  first  rities,  arose  from  this  source,  and  that 
element,  than  (oou),  or  (oou^,  with  a  long  fool  is  the  better  reading.  The  words 
first  element.  It  is  probaoly  the  same  would  thea  thus  run :  '*  such  as  fear 
sound  as  orthoepists  in  the  xyiuth  the  report  of  a  caliyer  worse  than  a 
century  analyzed  as  (au,  ou),  supr^  p.  struck  fool  or  a  hurt  wild  duck," 
160.  But  if  so,  it  is  more  nearly  the  where  this  sound  would  create  an 
closed  sound  of  ou  than  the  open  sound,  obyious  pun.  But  we  haye  no  examples 
that  is,  nearer  (ou)  than  (oou) .    Messrs.  of  indisputable  puna  of  this  sort 
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TJ  long  most  be  taken  on  external  authority  as  (yy).  See  remarks 
on  the  pun  yau^  u,  p.  926,  and  on  the  rhymes,  p.  962.  There  is  of 
course  just  the  chance  of  an  (iu)  pronunciation,  which  we  know  ex* 
isted,  not  only  from  Holyband's  express  assertion  (supra  p.  22B, 
note,  col.  1,  and  p.  838),  but  from  the  impossibility  of  otherwise 
accounting  for  WiUdns's  ignorance  of  (yy),  p.  176.  Still  the  testi- 
mony of  Gill  and  Wallis  ia  so  distinct  that  we  should  not  be  justified 
in  assuming  any  but  (yy)  to  be  the  received  pronunciation.^  But 
U  short  was  either  (u)  or  (»).  The  puns  or  allusions  moody,  muddy , 
p.  926,  strongly  confirm  this.  None  of  the  rhymes,  p.  962,  ars 
convincing.' 

TJI  receives  no  light  from  the  rhyme  voice  juice,  even  when  sup- 
plemented by  Hodges's  confusion  noted  on  p.  963,  coL  1,  and  the 
conclusions  of  p.  136  will  be  adopted. 


1  The  poBsibility  of  WaUii's  (yy) 
and  WiUdns's  (iu)  coexistmg,  without 
either  noticing  tne  difference  of  pro- 
nunciation in  the  other,  though  both 
were  in  frequent  communication,  ia 
efltabliahed  by  the  following  fact.  In 
Norfolk  two,  do,  are  constantly  called 
(tyy,  dyy),  as  I  know  from  personal 
experience,  and  much  concurrent  infor- 
mation. The  gentleman  who  supplied 
Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte  with  a 
specimen  of  the  dialect,  repudiated  this 
sound,  and  only  allowed  the  existence 
of  (tin,  diu>,  sounds  of  which  I  am 
ignorant.  But  I  have  noticed  a  con- 
fusion between  (yy,  99)  here  as  else- 
where. Again,  it  is  generally  asserted 
that  in  Devonshire  they  call  moon 
(myyn) ;  but  Dr.  Weymouth,  a  Devon- 
shire man,  denies  the  fact,  and  his  pro- 
nunciation is  (moQu),  as  nearly  as  I 
could  judge.  The  sounds  {99,  yy)  are 
constantly  confused.  See  remarlu  on 
the  Devonshire  pronunciation  of  00, 
supr&  p.  686,  note.  Eenrick,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary, 1773,  p.  39,  identifies  a  quickly 
spoken  u  with  the  French  sound.  Even 
as  late  as  1775,  Joshua  Steele  heard 
French  u  or  (yy)  in  superflwous,  time, 
supreme,  creduhty,  though  he  states  it 
to  be  "very  rare  in  English,"  and 
**  seldom  or  never  sounded  . .  .  except 
in  the  more  refined  tone  of  the  court, 
fohere  it  begint  to  obtain  in  a  few  words." 
Pro9odia  JUUionalis,  pp.  x.  and  xii. 
See  below  Chap.  X.  I  heard  (yy)  pro- 
nounced in  purify  in  1870,  from  the 
pulpit.  Attention  should  also  be  paid 
to  an  extremely  difficult  provincial 
diphthong,  common  in  the  Peak  of 
Derbyshi^  Westmoreland,  and  Cum- 


berland, and  probably  in  many  parts 
of  the  north  of  England,  wmcn  re- 
places long  If.  At  first  a  Soatfaeiner 
takes  it  for  (iu),  then  he  is  apt  to  con- 
sider it  simpljT  (yr)  or  {u)  or  (ru),  ac- 
cording to  ms  miniliarify  with  these 
sounds.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
anal3rze  it  satisfiictorily,  but  it  appears 
to  me  to  partake  of  such  characters  as 
(yu,  vu,  uu).  The  first  element  of 
cuphtnongs  is  notoriously  difficult  to 
seize,  even  when  the  diphthonn  are 
extremely  familiar  (supr&  p.  108),  and 
hence  the  uncertainty  of  this  sound, 
which  may  perhaps  be  proviaionaUy 
received  as  (yu).  Tet  Mr.  Thomas 
Hallam  (supr^  p.  473,  n.  1,  col.  2), 
frt>m  whose  pronunciation  I  endearoured 
to  analyze  the  sound,  himself  analyxed 
it  as  (tfu),  which  did  not  satisfy  my  ear, 
lUthough  the  corresponding  mphthong 
(ti)  for  (ii)  seemed,  after  mum  obser- 
vation, sufficiently  established.  It  is 
possibly  to  some  such  intermediate 
diphthong  that  all  the  confusion  be- 
tween (yy)  and  (iu)  is  to  be  traced. 

*  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Peiroe  saj: 
"  the  pronunciation  of  *  uae '  is  ae- 
scribea  with  some  unanimity  as  that 
of  the  French  tt,  as  indeed  it  may  wall 
have  been  once ;  but  that  certainly  was 
not  its  sound  in  Shakespeare's  day,  for 
Baret  describes  it  in  terms  of  more 
than  ordinary  clearness  as  being  a 
diphthong  compounded  of  e  and  v.'* 
But  see  the  passage  quoted  and  r»> 
marks  on  it,  snpdt  p.  168.  The 
short  u  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Peiroe  fUly 
recognize  as  (u)  or  {u\,  which  of  oooxie 
they  do  not  diatinguun. 
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These  considerations  give  the  following  resolts : — 


A=(aa  a). 

AI  =  (ai),  and  rarely  ■■  (ee). 

AU  =  (aa). 

E  long  =  (ee),  rarely  -■  (ii). 

E  8hort«(e). 

E  A  generally =(ee),  rarely =(ii), 
and  more  rarely  =  (a),  oc- 
casionally ss  (e). 

EE  ^  (ii). 

EI=(eei)  or  =  (ee),  rarely =(ai). 

EO=(ii)or(ee). 

EXJ  =  (eu)  or  (yy). 

Ilong=(ei). 

I  short =(»). 


-T  final,  generally=(ei). 
IEmedial=  (ii),  final  =  (ei)or  (»). 
O  long,  generally  =  (oo),    oc- 
casionally =  (uu). 

0  short  generally  a   (o),   oc- 
casionally a  (u)  or  («). 

OA  =-  (oo). 
OE  =  (oo). 

01  =  (oi),  hnt   occasionally  = 
(uui). 

00  =  (un). 

OU  a  (oou,  on). 

TJ  long  =  (yy). 

TJ  short  =  (u)  or  «  («). 


Any  deviations  from  these  customs  must  have  special  external 
authority ;  and  when  any  comhination  has  two  values,  either  the 
same  authority  must  be  sought,  or  its  place  supplied  by  analogy, 
derived  from  observing  the  direction  of  change  in  similar  words 
(pp.  225-240).  The  usual  variations  in  the  orthography  of  the 
XVI  th  and  early  part  of  the  xvnth  century  must  of  course  be 
allowed  for.  We  have  no  specimens  of  Shakspere's  own  ortho- 
graphy except  his  own  signature,  and  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  would  have  been  more  systematic  or  regular  than  that  of  the 
other  literary  men  of  his  time.' 

'  For  the  printed  orthography  of 
Shakspere'fl  works,  the  remarks  of 
Salesbury  (supr^  p.  752  and  note  3) 
should  DO  borne  in  mind.  We  have 
seen  that  Sir  John  Cheke  attempted  a 
systematic  orthography  in  MS.  (supr2L 
p.  877,  note).  Mr.  Francis  Fry,  F.S.A., 
author  of  an  elaborate  Description  of 
the  Great  Bible  of  1539,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
editor  of  a  fac-simile  reproduction  of 
Tyndale's  first  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  1525  or  1526,  and  other  works, 
has  recently  called  special  attention  to 
a  curious  and  very  rare  edition  of  Tyn- 
dale's New  Testament,  of  which  a 
mutilated  copy  will  be  found  in  the 
British  Museum  (press-mark  C.  36.  a, 
described  in  the  Catalogue  of  Bibles, 
part  13,  fo.  1384),  and  a  nearly  perfect 
copy  at  Cambridge,  of  which  the  second 
title  rthe  first  is  wanting)  runs  thus, 
according  to  Mr.  Fry:  "The  newe 
Testament,  dylygently  corrected  and 
compared  with  the  Greke  by  Willtam 
Txndale  :  and  iynesshed  in  the  yere  of 
oure  Lorde  God  A.M.D.  and  .XlXV." 
While  this  sheet  was  passing  through 
the  press,  I  received  Mr.  Fry's  prin^ 
alphabetical  list  of  nearly  300  words  in 


this  edition,  whose  orthography  differs 
so  materially  from  that  used  for  the 
same  words  in  the  edition  of  1534,  that 
Anderson  (according  to  Mr.  Fry),  inhi« 
Annate  of  the  English  Bibles,  1,  466, 
says,  it  IB  supposed  to  be  Gloucestershire 
dialect,  and  that  the  Testament  was 
intended  by  Tyndale  (who  was  bom  in 
Gloucestershire,  about  1477),  for  the 
ploughboys  of  that  county,  whom  he  said, 
about  1520,  he  would  make  to  know 
the  Scriptures  better  than  the  priests. 
On  examining  the  list  of  words  furnished 
b^  Mr.  Fry,  and  comparing  the  spelling 
with  the  older  pronunciations  in  the 
precedine  Vocabulary  (pp.  881-910), 
we  find  the  following  results,  neglecting 
a  few  doubtful  cases. 

AE  -s  (aa)  in :  aege,  baebeii,  braeke,  caege, 
oaeke,  caeae,  chaest,  desolaet,  faere,  faese 
faeoe,  faether,  ffaesinge,  gae^e,  graece,  haent 
haestilv,  haet,  haeth,  haere,  haeTen,  laede, 
laeke,  laeme,  laetely,  maede,  maeke,  maek- 
inge,  naeked,  naenie,  parttaeker,  plaeee, 
plaetea,  raege,  raeted,  raether,  saefe,  saeke, 
saeme,  saeved,  aaeyeour,  aoaepe,  shaeke, 
ahaeme,  iihaepe,  spaeoe,  spaeke,  taeke,  taeme, 
taest,  awaeke,  wuere,  waest,  waested. 

AEL  =  (aul)  in  :  caelinge,  faele,  faeltlj, 
ahaell,  taelked,  waelke. 

AE  3E  (a)  in  :  aocompaenyinge,  aragell, 
maed,   maeaters,   paert,    rewaerde,    saete, 
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The  pronunciatioii  founded  on  these  conclusions,  and  realized  in 
the  following  examples,  may  at  first  hearing  appear  rude  and  pro- 
vincial.   But  I  have  tried  the  effect  of  reading  some  of  these  passages 

inspection  of  the  book  itself  leads  to 
a  verj  different  conclnsion.    Had  the 
author  had  any  systematic  orthography 
in  yiew,  it  would  certainly  haye  pre- 
dominated, and  examples  of  the  orain- 
aij  orthography  would  haye  appeared  as 
mispriuts.    But  the  book  presents  jast 
the  opposite  appearance.    The  canons 
orthographies  do  not  strike  the  eye  on 
reading  a  page  or  two,  except  as  oc- 
casional errata,  and  Mr.  Fry's  list  is 
the  result  of  a  laborious  search.     The 
word  mauter  is  said  to  be  nearly  ^e 
only  one  which  is  used  with  tolerable 
uniformity,  and  this  might  haye  been 
used  for  mauUr^  a  common  form  (p. 
996,  n.).   But  the  systematic  charaeter 
of  the  spelling,  whien  is  dear  from  the 
aboye  arram^ement,  renders  it  impossi- 
ble to  consider  these  spellings  as  merely 
accidental  errors  of  the  nress.  That  they 
9re  errors  which  had  oeen  only  occa- 
sionally committed,  and  had  probably 
been  yery  frequently  conected  in  tiie 
first  TOoofs,  is  palpaole,  but  there  must 
haye  Deen  some  special  reason  for  die 
compoeitor*8  committing  them.    Now 
the  book  was  most  probably  printed 
at  Antwerp,  and   Tyndale  was  then 
a  prisoner  in  Flanders.    One  of  the 
compositors  employed  on  this  particu- 
lar edition  may  haye  been  a  Fleming, 
with  a  good  knowledge  of  EngUsE, 
but  apt  not  seldom  to  adopt  his  own 
orthography  in  place  of  the  Englisli, 
to  represent    Ms   own   English  pro- 
nunciation.   This  supposition  would  be 
sufficient  to  account  for  his  frequently 
using  the  Flemish  m,  oe,  oo, ««,  ror  (aa, 
uu,  00,  yy).    That  he  occasionally  used 
oe  for  (oo),  notwithstanding  its  Flem- 
ish use  for  (uu),  may  haye  Been  due  to 
erroneous  pronunciation,  to  which  also 
must  also  be  ascribed  the  use  of  me  for 
(a)  and  of  a$l,  oel,  for  (aul,  ooul).    We 
must  suppose  that  his  errors  were  gene- 
rally seen  and  corrected  at  press,  but 
were  not  unfrequentiy  oyer£)okedl,  as 
they  might  be  by  the  best  press  readeta, 
and  were  sure  to  have  been  by  such 
careless  ones  as  those  in  the  xyith 
century.    This  hypothesiB  seems  suffi- 
cient  to  account  for  the  phenomenon, 
though  its  establishment  would  require 
a  more  laborious  examination  oi  the 
printed  text  than  it  seems  to  be  worth. 


taeeklynge,  tyaeyaerJe,  waetch,  wraeth  (aU 
probably  errors). 

AEY  =  (ai)  in  :  abetaeyne,  aAraeyde, 
•gaeyne,  eaptaeyne,  certaeyne,  ohaene  [hn 
error  for  ehaej/ne),  daey,  oomplaeynera, 
eonaaeytes  (possibly  an  error  for  eorueatea), 
eontaeyned,  daey,  dekaeye.  faelye  (an  error 
tot/anfU),  feeynt  (also  by  enor  faeont), 
iaeyr,  aeyth,  fountaeyne,  gaeye,  haeye,  laey, 
laeyde,  laeye,  maeyntayne,  maeyste,  mar- 
yaeyle,  moantaeyne,  naeje,  obtaeyned, 
paeyed.  paeyer,  paeyne,  paeynted,  plaeyne, 
praeyed,  praeyer,  praeyse,  raeigne  (an  error 
tor  raeyffne),  raeylinge,  raeyment,  raeyne, 
raeyse,  sae  (an  error  for  M«y},  saeyde,  ^saey- 
inge,  saeyled,  saeynctee,  stiaeyte,  taeylea, 
treraeyle,  unfaeyned,  Taele  (an  error  for 
wuffle\  yitaeyles,  waele  (an  error  for 
«MMy/9),  waeyght  waeyte. 

AJB  =  (ee)  or  (e)  ie  probably  an  error  for 
EA  in :  aete,  conoaeyed,  deeaeyable,  decaeye, 
bear  (=s  A«r,)  naedeth,  paerle,  percaeye, 
■naerdes,  ware  {^¥)hwe,  an  error  for 
lOMrT),  waepens. 

££,  £A,  present  no  peovliaritiea,  but  EA£ 
=  (ee)  is  used,  perbaps  by  error,  in :  greaet, 
and  EY  in  agreyment  may  be  an  error. 
IE,  TE,  are  rarefy,  probably  by  error,  = 
(ei)  in :  abyede,  bliend. 

OE.  sometimes  alternating  with  00,  OA, 
—(00)  in :  aboede,  abroed,  accoerde,.a]moe8t, 
aloene  aloone,  aroese,  cloeke,  attoenment, 
boet,  boethe  boothe,  cloethe,  coele,  coete 
eootea,  doear(=«roor  /,}  boeme  hoome,  hoepe 
(moane  is  probably  an  error  for  moetu, 
moone),  noene  noane,  oetbe,  poele,  roebe, 
roese,  smoete,  soelyke,  spoeken,  stoene 
stoone,  thoese  thooae,  toekena,  troede, 
whoem  whoom,  wroete. 

OEL  =  (ooul]  in :  behoelde,  boeldely 
booldly,  ooelde,  foere,  hoeld. 

OE,  sometimes  alternating  with  OU,  = 
(an,  u)  in :  anoether,  boeke,  broekea, 
oroether,  doeth,  doeying,  foede,  foelisshneea, 
foerth,  foete,  loeke  lonke,  moeohe,  noene, 
moeminge,  moether,  moony,  oether,  roete, 
ahoeld,  shoes,  stoeble,  stoede,  stoele,  toeke, 
touth,  woeld  ( =  tDould}^  woerd  {woere  = 
where,  is  probably  an  error). 

OEY  =  (nu{,  ni)  in:  anoeynte,  apoeynted, 
and  —  (oi)  in  yoeyee. 

UE  =  (yy)  in  :  cmesea,  rade,  roeters, 
tmethe. 

Now  the  first  inspection  of  such  a  list 
leads  to  the  notion  that  a  systematic 
spelling  was  attempted  (failing  of  course 
occasionally),  by  which  long  a,  e,  t,  o,  u 
were  to  be  expressed  hjae,  ee,  ie,  oe,  ue, 
exactly  in  accordance  with  Mr.  E. 
Jones's  most  recent  attempt  at  improy- 
ing  English  speUing  (supr^  pp.  690-1 
and  notes),  and  hence  that  Tyndale's 
and  Oheke's  spellings  should  be  placed 
in  the  same  category.  There  could  haye 
been  no  attempt  at  exhibiting  rustic 
pronunciation,  because  of  the  close 
agreement  with  the  accepted  literary 
pronunciation  of  the  time.     But  an 
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to  many  persons,  including  well-known  elocutionists,  and  the  general 
resnlt  has  been  an  expression  of  satisfaction,  shewing  that  the  poetry 
was  not  burlesqued  or  in  any  way  impaired  by  this  change,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  seemed  to  gain  in  power  and  impressiveness.  Yet, 
though  every  real  lover  of  Shakspere  will  be  glad  to  know  how 
the  grand  words  may  have  sounded  to  Shakspere's  audience,  how 
he  himself  may  have  conceived  their  music,  how  he  himself  may 
have  meant  them  to  be  uttered  and  win  their  way  to  the  hearts  of 
his  audience,  it  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  thought  of  that  Shakspere's 
plays  should  now  be  publicly  read  or  performed  in  this  pronuncia- 
tion. The  language  of  the  zvi  th  century  stands  in  this  respect  on 
a  totally  different  footing  from  that  of  the  xivth.  Chaucer's  verse 
and  rhyme  are  quite  unintelligible,  if  he  is  read  with  our  modem 
pronunciation.^  Hence  the  various  '*  translations"  or  rather  '^ trans- 
formations" of  Chaucer  perpetrated  by  Dryden,  Pope,  Lipscombe, 
Boyce,  Ogle,  Betterton,  Cobb,  etc.,  and  more  recent  attempts  at  a 
"  transfusion  of  Chaucer  into  modem  EngHsh,"  in  which  the  words 
of  the  original  are  preserved  so  far  as  the  exigencies  of  rhyme 
and  metre,  according  to  xix  th  century  notions,  permit.'  But  even 
then  the  effect  of  the  new  patches  on  old  garments  is  painfiilly 

The  one  point  of  importance  to  the 
present  inyestigation  is  that  the  ortho- 
graphies were  not  due  to  Tyndale*s,  or 
any  EnffHsh  system.  As  due  to  a 
Fleming  8  involnntary  system,  they 
ironld,  so  far  as  they  go,  confirm  con- 
temporary English  authorities,  and 
hence  are  so  far  useful  to  us. 

*  Mr.  Payne,  in  his  paper  on  **  The 
Norman  Element  in  the  Spoken  and 
Written  English  of  the  xiitii,  xnith, 
and  xiY  th  Centuries,  and  in  our  Pro- 
vincial Dialects,"  just  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Philological 
Society,  has  many  critidsms  on  the 
theories  of  pronunciation  here  adopted, 
which  have  been  partly  noted,  supr& 
pp.  681-688,  and  will  have  to  be  rar- 
ther  considered  in  Chap.  XII. ;  but  as 
he  has  given  a  specimen  of  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Chaucer  which  results  from 
his  researches,  it  is  conyenient  to  repro- 
duce it  here,  without  comment,  for  com- 
parison with  that  on  p.  681 ,  and  Rapp's 
on  p.  676.  The  original  is  also  in  palaeo- 
type.  Mr.  Payne  has  obligingly  reyised 
and  corrected  the  proof  of  this  copy. 

wban  dliat  apritl*  J  with  -it  thuwes  swoot 
dh«  druatof  martsh  {  nath  pe»*ed  t«  dhv root 
and  baadh'vd  eT*ri  yeen  |  m  twitali  Itkunr* 
ofwhitshyertna*  |  endxhen'dredMdhtiflniir 
whan  seftmua- 1  eek  with  -ia  aweet**  hreeth 
eDSpiirtid  Hath  |  in  eyri  Holt  and  Heeth 
dh«  ten-der  krop-va  |  and  dhe  raq*«  aun 
Hath  hi  dh«  ram  |  -is  Half*  knan  inm* 
and  imaal'v  ftralnn  |  maak'in  mel'odii* 
dhat  aleepnm  al  dhv  niit  I  with  oop*«n  it 
BOO  priknith  -em  D»tnar *  |  innar  kvnaadxh'tM 
dhanloq*«kfolk  |  tvgoon  an  pilgrtmaadsh'tM 


and  pal-mera  |  for  ta  aeek'en  atraamdahm 

8trond*«a 
to  fem'v  Hal-ana  |  knnth  in  8nn*dri  lond*«a 
and  apea'ialii*  I  from  erTi  ahiir'iM  end 
of  En'gvlond*  |  to  Kan'torber'i  |  dhee  wend 
dha  Hoo'li  blis'fbl  marter  |  for  ta  seek 
dhat  Hem  nath  Holp'vn  |  whan  dhat  dhee 

waraedc 

'  The  Poems  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
modernized,  London  (WhitaLer),  1841, 
8yo.  pp.  cxiyii,  331. — ^The  modemizers 
are  yarious.  The  Prologue,  Reye*s  and 
Franklin's  Tales  by  B.  H.  Home,  the 
Cuckoo  and  Nightingale  and  part  of 
Troilus  and  Cr^da  by  Wm.  Words- 
worth, Complaint  of  Mars  and  Venus 
by  Rob.  Bell,  Queen  Annelida  and  the 
false  Arcite  by  Elizabeth  B.  Barretf^ 
the  Manciple's,  Friar's,  and  Squire's 
Tales  hj  I^ngh  Hunt,  etc. 

The  initial  lines  of  the  Prologua  are 
thus  rendered  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Home,  the 
italicized  words  bein^  introduced  for 
the  sake  of  *' modernization,"  see  the 
reyised  text,  suprii  p.  680. 

When  that  twest  April  ahowera  with  dowM- 

ward  »hoot 
The  drought  of  March  haye  pierc'd  tmto  the 

root. 
And  bathed  eyery  yein  with  liotUd  power, 
Whoae  yirtue  rare  engendereth  the  flower ; 
When  Zephyms  aleo  with   his  fragra/Kt 

breath 
InapirM  hath  in  eyerr  ffrwoe  and  heath 
The  tender  ahoota  of  green,  and  the  yoong 

son 
Hath  in  the  Ram  o*m  half  hla  iowmey  mn, 
And  amaU  birds  in  the  treee  make  melody. 
That  Bleep  and  dream  all  night  with  open 

eye; 
So  nature  etire  all  energiee  and  ogee 
That  folkj  are  bent  to  go  on  pilgrimagei. 
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apparent.  The  best  of  them  breathe  a  modem  spirit  into  the  dead 
giant,  and  by  a  cracial  instance  shew  the  vanity  of  attempting  to 
represent  the  thoughts  of  one  age  in  the  language  of  another. 

Shakspere's  metre  only  rarely  halts  in  our  present  utterance, — 
although  it  does  halt  occasionally  from  not  attending  to  "  resolutions" 
(see  remarks  on  hanuhedy  supni.  p.  948,  col.  1), — and  his  rhymes 
are  so  far  from  being  perfect,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  slightly 
greater  degree  of  imperfection  introduced  by  modem  utterance  is  not 
felt.  His  language,  although  archaic  enough  in  structure  to  render 
the  attempts  of  imitators  ludicrous,  is  yet  so  familiar  to  us  fr*om  the 
constant  habit  of  reading  his  plays,  and  the  contemporary  authorized 
yersion  of  the  Bible,  that  it  does  not  require  a  special  study  or  a  special 
method  of  reading,  by  which  sQent  letters  are  resuscitated.  As 
essentially  our  household  poet,  Shakspere  will,  and  must,  in  each 
age  of  the  English  language,  be  read  and  spoken  in  the  current 
pronunciation  of  the  time,  and  any  marked  departure  frova.  it  (except 
occasional  and  familiar  ^^resolutions,"  sounc^g  the  final -m^,  and 
shifting  the  position  of  the  accent,  which  are  accepted  archaisms 
consecrated  by  usage,)  would  withdraw  the  attention  of  a  mixed 
audience  or  of  the  habitual  reader  from  the  thought  to  the  word. 

And  palmen  for  to  wander  Mro*  ■tnng« 

■tnads, 
To  ting  the  holy  mau  in  randry  lands ; 
And  more  especially,  from  eaeh  ahire'send 
Of  Borland,  thej  to  Canterbory  wend, 
The  hMy  blissfnl  martyr  for  to  seek. 
Who  hath  upheld  them  when  that  they  ware 

weak, 

Mr.  Home's  introduction  giyes  an 
account,  with  specimens,  of  former  para- 
phrases, and  an  **  examination  of  the 
versification  and  rhythm  adopted  by 
Chaucer,"  (pp.  xxxvii-xci)  wntten  by 
a  man  who  nas  evidently  a  fine  sense 
of  rhythm  and  a  sacred  horror  of  mere 
scansionists.  It  is  well  worth  perusal, 
as  antidotal  to  Mr.  Abbott's  theories, 
snpr^  pp.  940,  944.  Thus  on  Frolofl^e 
y.  184-5  (fw^rk  p.  690)  he  remarks: 
**  The  woros  'study  and'  are  thus  to  be 
pronounced  as  two  syllables  instead  of 
three ;  and  the  four  syllables  of  *  cloister 
alway'  are  to  be  given  in  the  time  of 
tbree  syllables.  Yet,  be  it  again  ob- 
served, this  contraction  is  not  to  be 
harshly  given;  but  all  the  words  of 
what  we  may  term  the  ajtpoggiatura 
[a  most  happy  expression,  giving  to  a 
musician  the  whole  theory  of  the  usage,] 
fairly  and  clearly  enunciated,  though 
in  a  more  rapid  manner.  One  of  the 
best  general  rules  for  reading  such  pas- 
sages, especially  when  of  such  vigour  as 
the  foregoing,  is  to  read  with  an  un- 
hesitating and  thorough-going  purpose, 
to  the  utter  defiance  of  old  metrical 
misgivings,  and  that  thrumming  of 
fingers'   ends,  which   is   utterly   de- 


structive of  all  harmonies  not  comprised 
in  the  common  chord.  This  rational 
boldness  wiU  furnish  the  best  key  to 
the  impulse  which  directed  the  poet  in 
writing  such  lines,"  p.  Ixxxiii. 

The  following  examples  of  trissyi- 
labic  measures  in  modem  heroic  vene 
are  borrowed  from  this  introduction, 
such  measures  being  italidzed. 

From  Wordncorth, 

By  the  unexpected  transports  of  oor  age 
Carried  so  high,  that  ev«fy  thomght,  which 

looked 
Beyond  the  temporal  destimf  of  the  kind. 
To  many  seem'd  snpe^/fuoMS.*  ae  no  eanse, 

&o.— 
Now  seek  upon  the  heights  of  Tine  the 

Boorce 
Of  a  Holj  River,  on  whose  banks  are  foond, 

&e.- 
His  prom«M«f»f /eatnre  like  an  eagle's  beak— 
Which  the  chaste  Voforief  s«ei(  hejond  the 

grave- 
Slowly   the    cormorant   aiwM  her  heavy 

flight— 
Ah,  when  the  Body,  rtmnd  which  in  lore  we 

dang. 

From  Keats. 

Cbsrm'd  magic  casements,  0|Mihii^  ••  the 

foam 
Of  peHAms  <ea«,  in  fafry  landt  forlorn — 
Basfton'd  with  pyrami(&  of  glowing  gold- 
Were  pent  in  regions  of  labonbiM  hretUh — 
Blazing  Hyperion  on  his  orMd  fire. 

From  Tmnyton. 

Smiling  a  god-like  smile,  the  innocent  Ify&t— 
Beign  thon  above  the  storms  of  sorrotp  and 

ruth— 
Full  ma««y  a  tcondrous  grot  and  secret  odl— 
And  showsriny  4Joio»  the  glory  qf  Ufhti 

day. 
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would  cross  old  associations,  would  jar  upon  cherished  memories, 
and  would  he  therefore  generally  unacceptahle.  Hence  all  recent 
editions  of  the  English  Bihle  of  1611  and  of  Shakspere's  Plays  and 
Poems  (when  not  avowedly  facsimiles),  adopt  the  current  orthogra- 
phy of  the  time,  into  which  has  slipped  the  change  of  whan,  than^ 
then  into  tohent  thwif  than.  A  simiLar  attempt  has  been  recently 
made  with  Chaucer,*  but  it  is  not  so  easy,  many  of  the  words 
having  no  modem  spelling  (suprii  p.  403,  note),  and  the  necessity 
for  adding  on  and  sounding  final  ^'s,  and  shifting  the  place  of  the 
accent,  for  no  apparent  purpose  but  to  make  the  lines  scan,  has  a 
traily  weakening  effecti  which  maligns  the  fine  old  rhythms. 


^  The  Biches  of  Chancer ;  in  which 

hifl  Impnrities  haye  been  Ibronnged, 

his  SpelUne  Modernized,  his  llh^thm 

Accentnated,  and  his  Terms  Explsoned. 

Also   have   been   added  Explanatorj 

Notes  and  a  New  Memoir  of  the  Poet. 

By  Charles  Cowden  Clarke^  crown  8yo., 

pp.  zvi,  625,  London  ^Lockwood),  2nd 

edition,  1870.     The  aifficnlty  arising 

from  words  having  no  modem  form  is 

evaded  by  retaining  the  old  form,  and 

giving  an  explanation  in  footnotes.  The 

spelling  is  occasionally  not  modernized 

at  all.   The  Prologue  commences  thns : 

Whenn^  that  April,  mith  bis  showrte  8ote,> 
The  drouth  of  March  hath  pieroM  to  the  rote  « 
And  hathM  every  vein  in  each  liotfor, 
Of  which  virtne  engendred  la  the  flow'r ; 
When  Zephims  ek6,  with  his  tot^i  breath 
InipirM  hath  in  every  holt*  and  heath 
The  tender  oropp^ :  and  the  yoang<S  ran 
Hath  in  the  Run  bis  half6  coarse  yron. 
And  tmall6  fowl^s  maken  melody. 
That  sleepen  alltf  night  with  open  eye. 
So  pricketh  them  nattlre  in  their  ooorftges,* 
Then  longen  folk  to  go  on  pilgrimagea. 
And  palmers  for  to  aeeken  strangtf  strands, 
To  serv6  hallows*  conth*  In  sundry  lands ; 
And  'specially  fktmi  every  shirk's  end 
Of  Engleland  to  Canterbury  they  wend,' 
The  holy  bliMfU  martyr  for  to  seek 
That  than  hath  holpen  when  that  they  were 
sick. 

>  Bote— sweet.     *  Bote— root.     >  Holt— 
grove,  forest.    *  Ciourages— hearts,  spirits. 
*  Hallows— holiness.    *  Couth— known. 
V  Wend — go,  make  way. 

As  part  of  his  jnstification  for  chang- 
ing Cnancer's  spelling  (or  rather  that 
of  the  numerous  scribes)  into  a  modem 
form,  Mr.  Clarke  says  that  Chaucer 
'*  would  even,  upon  occasion,  give  a 
different  termination  to  them  [his 
words],  to  make  them  rhyme  to  the  ear 
ID.  the  first  instance.  An  example  of 
this,  among  others,  occurs  in  the  Clerk* 8 
Tale,  line  1039"  of  his  version,  Tyr- 
whitf  s  and  Wright's  editions,  v.  8916, 
"where  the  personal  pronoun  me  is 
altered  into  mo,  that  it  may  rhvme  with 
aUo^**  p.  V.    This  charge  is  taken  from 


Tyrwhitf  s  note,  and  is  absurd  on  the 
fiice  of  it,  for  those  who  have  dabbled 
in  rhyme  know  that  the  first  word  in  a 
rhyme  is  generally  chosen  to  rhyme 
with  the  second,  and  not  conversely. 
In  the  present  case  the  weak  aleo, 
which  is  not  in  the  Latin  original,  was 
evidently  inserted  for  this  reason.  On 
reading  the  context,  every  one  will  see 
that  Griseldis,  though  she  meant  herself, 
was  careful  not  to  name  herself,  and 
hence  used  moo^more,  many^  otherty  as 
an  indefinite.  The  passage,  as  con- 
tained in  the  IJniv.  Camb.  MS.  Dd.  4 
24,  runs  as  follows,  with  Petrarch*s 
Latin  annexed,  in  which  also  an  in- 
definite alteram  is  used,  and  not  mtf, 
although  there  was  no  stress  of  rhyme. 

O  thyng  byseke  I  }ow  I  and  wame  also 
That  }e  ne  pryke  |  witA  no  tnrmentynge 
This  tendie  Mayde  |  as  }e  ban  don  moo. 

Latin — 
Ynum  bona  fide  preoor  ae  moneo  ne  banc  iUis 
aouleis  agitee  qmbus  alteram  agitasti. 

So  much  importance  had  to  be  at- 
tributed to  Chaucer's  rhymes  in  this 
work,  that  it  was  necessary  to  point  out 
the  error  of  Tyrwhitt  and  Clarke  in 
this  instance.  The  limits  of  Chaucer's 
habits  of  varying  forms  for  the  sake 
of  rhyme  are  ^iven,  supr^  p.  254. 

The  objections  to  modernizing  the 
spelling  do  not  apply  to  prose  works, 
such  as  Sir  Edward  Stracney's  Globe 
edition  of  "Morte  D' Arthur,"  1870, 
because  there  is  no  occasion  to  insert 
the  final  0,  or  change  the  position  of 
the  accent,  and  there  is  no  rhyme  to 
be  murdered.  It  was  also  possible  in 
this  case  to  insert  a  more  usual  for  a 
less  usual  word,  without  sacrificing  the 
metre.  This  book  is  a  favourable  speci- 
men of  what  can  be  done  to  modernize 
the  appearance  without  modernizing 
the  spirit  of  an  old  prose  writer,  and 
brine  him  into  many  hands  which 
wouU  have  never  taken  up  the  original. 

63 
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SracmiiB  of  thb  CoimoiuBiD  PftoKmrcunoH  of  Skjlkbfxbb,  brhg  Bx- 

TBACn  FBOM  HIB  PlATB,  FOLLOWINO  THB  WOBD8  OF  THB  FoXJO  BdRIOS 
OF  162Sy  WITR  MODSHN  FUHCTUATION  AMD  AXAAJrOBOMT. 

I. — ^MartBhaunt    ov    Yen- is. 

Akt  4»  Seen  1,  SpiitBh  50.    Eom-edds,  p.  179. 

50.     Forsta. 

Dhe  kwal*ft»  of  mer'si  «z  not  Btraind, 

it  diop'eth  as  dhe  dzheiL*t'l  rain  from  Hey**n 

Upon*  dhe  plaas  beneedh*.    H  tz  tweis  blest. 

It  bles'eth  Htm  dhat  giiys  and  Htm  dhat  taaks. 

-T  tE  mein-ttiBflt^  tn  dhe  mein-ttiest.    It  hiknmx* 

Bhe  thioon'ed*  mon*ark  better  dhan  Htz  knran. 

Htz  sep'ter  shoonz'  dhe  foora  of  tem-porAAl  pon'er/ 

Dhe  at'itbyyt  ta  AAn  and  madzh'estei,' 

Wheerm*  duth  stt  dhe  dreed  and  feer  of  ktqz. 

But  mer-st*  tz  abnv*  dhtb  sep'teid  swai. 

It  tz  enthroon'ed  tn  dhe  Harts  of  kt'qz, 

il  tz  an  at'rtbyyt  ta  God  Htmself * ; 

And  eerth'lei  poner  duth  dhen  shoou  leik'est  Qodz, 

When  merst  see-z'nz  dzhnst'ts.    Dheerfoor/  Dzhen,' 

BhoonH  dzhnst't's  bii  dhei  plee,  konstd'er  dhiuiy 

Bhiit  tn  dhe  kanrs  of  dzhnst't's,  noon  of  ns 

Shnnld  sii  salyaa'stnn.     Wii  dnn  prai  for  mer'st, 

And  dhat  saam  prai'er  doth  teetsh  us  aaI  ta  ren'der 

Dhe  diidz  of  merst. 

n. — ^Az    jnn    leik    tt. 

Akt  2,  Seen  7,  Spiiteh  31.     Eom-edeiz,  p.  194. 

31.    Dzhaa'kez. 

:Aa1  dhe  world  -z  a  staadzh. 
And  All  dhe  men  and  wtin*en  miir'lei  plai'erz. 
Dheei  naav  dheeir  ek'stts  and  dheeir  en'trAAnaez 
And  con  man  tin  Htz  teim  plaiz  man't  parts. 


^  GUl'BpToinmciation  of  iff  h  ai  (eUb) 
is  adopted,  bo  far  as  the  Towel  ia  con- 
oemec^  in  place  of  Saleebury'B  (iA^h), 
on  account  of  the  rhymcB  liffht  kite, 
right  tpits,  might  tpiUf  etc.,    samk 

L963.    For  the  same  reason,  the  (A:h) 
I  been  reduced  to  (h),  Bnprji  ^.  975. 

*  Gill's  (throon)  ia  accepted  in  place 
of  SaleBbmyBmore  archaicform  (truiin). 

*  (Shoonz)  iB  preferred  to  the  older 
(Bheos)  on  account  of  the  rhymes  shew 
io,  wo$  ihewy  mppote  ihews,  p.  960, 
under  So. 

*  (Tem-porAAl)  iB  due  to  the  rhymes 
/aU  gemral,  etc,  p.  956.  (Pou-er)  is 
written  to  Bbew  the  syllabic  r,  p.  951. 

*  (Madz-estei)  after  Gill,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequent  rhymes  of  -y  with 


(ei),  p.  959. 

•  Cheke  and  all  modem 
write  a  Ions  Towel  in  the  second 'sjl- 
lable.  BuUokar's  short  Towel  is  pro* 
bably  due  to  a  misti^en  etymology. 
The  word  is  not  ags.,  (supri  p.  S94.) 
Orrmin  always  writes  it  with  a  long 
Towel,  'for$y  and  forr  with  a  shoit 
YoweL  Matsner,  £ng,  Onm^  2*,  370, 
quotes  it  frequently  in  the  diTided 
rorm,  y$r  farenj  meaning  erideDtfy, 
that  betM  befire,  i.e.  in  tonufmnct  vf 
that.  The  old  for^i  split  up  into  tM 
two  modem  forms  becamse,  and  tharrfmv. 

7  This  is  coniecturaL  Smith  a^ 
parently  said  (Dihyys),  but  Ihero  is 
nnfortimately  a  misprint  in  his  book 
where  the  word  is  cited. 
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H»z  akts  bii'iq  867*'n  aadzhez.    At  fent,  dhe  tn'funt 

Myyltq  and  pyj'kiq  m  dhe  nnr'sez  armz : 

Dhen,^  dhe  whein**^  sknul'bwoi  wrth  Htz  satsli'el 

And  shein'tq  mom-iq  fetas,  kriip'tq  leik  snail 

TJnwftl'fqlei  ta  skaol.    And  dhen  dhe  Inver^ 

SeiH'tq  leik  fw-nas,  with  a  woo'M  bal'ad 

l£aad  ta  mz  misia^s  ei*braa.    Dhen,  a  soonl-dier 

Pnl  of  straindzh  oodhz,  and  berd*ed  leik  dhe  pord^ 

Dzheeins  in  on*«r,  sad-ain,  and  kwtk  tn  kwar*el, 

Siik*tq  dhe  bnb-'l  repytaa-Bim 

liVn  tk  dhe  kanirnz  movth.    And  cHien,  dke  dzhnst'tis^ 

7n  fair  lound  hel*«,  wtth  gund  kaa-p'n  leind, 

Wtth  eiz  seveer ,  and  herd  of  for-nuil  kuti 

Ful  of  weiz  BAAHz,  and  mod'em  tn'stAAnsez, 

And  BOO  Bii  phdz  Rtz  part.    Dhe  atkt  aadzh  shafts 

/nta  dhe  leen  and  8ltp*erd  pan-talnun, 

Wtth  spek'tak'lz  on  nooz,  and  pontsh  on  seid, 

Hiz  junth'fiil  Hooz  wel  saaird,  a  world  tuu  weid 

For  mz  shraqk  shaqk,  and  ntz  btg  man'lei  Toisy 

Tvm'fq  again*  tovrd  taheild'tsh  treb''l,  peips 

And  wh«8't'lz  m  mz  sonnd.    Last  seen  of  aaI 

Dhat  endz  dhts  straindzh  event'fiQ  nts'torei, 

Tz  sektind  tsheild'tshnes,  and  nuir  oblii'vtnn^ 

Saabz:  tilth,  sAinz  eiz,  SAAnz  taast,  baahz  everei  thtq. 

III. — ^Dhe    Sek'und    Part    of    K*q    Hen-erei     dhe 

Foonrth. 

Akt  3,  Smb  1,  SpiitBh  1.    H»8*toreui,  p.  85. 

1.    Ktq. 

Hon  man*i  thon*z8nd  of  mei  pnisr^est  sub'dzhekts 

Aar  at  dhis  ou'er  asliip"  ?    Oo  SHip,  oo  dzhen*t'l  SHip, 

Naa-tyyrz  soft  nnrs,  hou  teav*  ei  freint'ed  dhii, 

Dhat  dhon  noo  moor  wilt  wais'  mei  ei'ltdz  donn, 

And  stiip  mei  sens-ez  m  Ibrget'fidnes  ? 

Whei  raadh'er,  Sliip,  leist  &on  tn  smook**  krtbz, 

Upon*  nneez't  pal'adz'  stretsh'iq  dhii, 

And  Huisht^  with  bnz'tq  netnt'fleiz  ta  dhei  slam'ber, 

Dhen  in  dhe  per'fyymd  tsham^berz  of  dhe  greet, 

TJn'der  dhe  kan'opeiz  of  kost'lei  staat, 

And  laid  with  sonndz  of  swiit'est  mel'odei  ? 

Oo  dhou  dal  Ood !    Whei  leist  dhou  wtth  dhe  veil 

in  looth'sam  bedz,  and  leevst  dhe  ktq-lei  kantsh 

A  watsh-kaas,  or  a  kom'on  lar'am-bel  ? 

Wilt  dhoa,  apon*  dhe  Hein  and  gtd  i  mast, 

1  Befident  ftnt  measure,  see  eaprk  '  Fallads  may  hare  been  the  old  form 

p.  927,  and  p.  928,  n.  2.  and  not  a  misprint.  Pallets  is  modem. 

'  GKll  always  nses  (ai),  but  as  be  *  J7«i>A  in  the  folio  may  hare  heen 

imin{wmz,wBjkht)foTweiffh3ytpeiffhtf  intentional.    Compare  tohut  =  huukty 

he  is  not  certain  of  the  gnttural.  t::  hushed,  T  1,  2,  99  (6',  379). 
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Seel  up  dhe  shtp'bwous  eiz,  and  rok  mz  brainz 
Li  kraad'l  of  dhe  zyyd  tmpernis  surdzh. 
And  til  dhe  Ttzttaa'srun  of  dhe  weindz, 
Whun  taak  dhe  rof 'tian  btl'oonz  bei  dhe  top, 
Kurl'tq  dheeir  mon'strus  sedz,  and  Haq'tq  dhem 
"Wtth  deef 'ntq  klaam'urz  m  dhe  Bitp'rt  kloudz, 
Dhat,  wtth  dhe  sniri-ei,  Deeth  ttself *  awaaks*  ? 
Kanst  dhou,  oo  par'stal  Sliip,  giiv  dhei  lepooz* 
Tu  dhe  wet  see'bwoi  tii  an  ou'er  soo  ryyd : 
And  in  dhe  kAihn'est  and  moost  sttl'est  neikt, 
Wtth  aaI  aplei'AAnses  and  meenz  tu  buut, 
Denei*  tt  tu  a  ktq  ?    Dhen,  nap't  Loou,  lei  doun ! 
TJneez't  leiz  dhe  Hed  dhat  weerz  a  kroun. 

IV. — Dhe  Paa-mus   Hts'torei    of  dhe    Leif  of  Ktq 

Hen*eri    dhe     EeiHt. 
Akt  3,  Seen  2,  Spiitsh-ez  92-111.    HfB-toieuc,  p.  222.  ' 

92.  Norfolk. 

Soo  faar  juu  wel,  mei  ltt*'l  gud  lord  kar'dtiiAAl. 

[EkB-e^unt  aaI  but  Wnl^set. 

93.  Wul-zei. 

Soo  faax'wel'  tu  dhe  ltt*'l  gud  juu  beer  mii. 
Paarwel'  ?  A  loq  fiBuurwel*  tu  aaI  mei*  greet*nes ! 
DhtB  tz  dhe  staat  of  man ;  tudai*  mi  puts  foorth 
Dhe  ten'der  leevz  of  Hoops,  tumor*oou  blos'umz. 
And  beerz  Ht'z  blush'tq  on*urz  thtlc  upon*  Htin : 
Dhe  thtid  dai  kumz  a  frost,  a  ktl*tq  frost, 
And  when  mi  thtqks,  gud  eez*t  man,  ful  syyr-lei^ 
Ht'z  greet'nes  tz  a  reip'ntq,  ntps  Htz  ruut, 
And  dhen  nii  fAjlz,  az  ei  du.     Ei  Haav  ven'terd,* 
Leik  ltt*l  wan'tun  bwoiz  dhat  swtm  on  blad'erz, 
Dhts  man't  sum-erz  tn  a  see  of  gloo'rt, 
But  far  bijond'  mei  depth :  mei  Hein-blooun  preid 
At  leqth  brook  un*der  mii,  and  nou  naz  left  mii 
Wee'rt  and  oould  wtth  ser*yts,  tu  dhe  mer*st 
Of  a  ryyd  streem,  dhat  must  for  ever  Heid  mii. 
Yain  pumps  and  gloo*rt  of  thts  world,  ei  Haat  jii ! 
Ei  fiil  mei  nart  nyy  oop*nd !     Oo,  hou  ne^etsh'ed 
Iz  dhat  puu'er  man  dhat  naqz  on  prth'sez  faa*vurz ! 
Dheer  tz  bitwiin*  dhat  smeiL  wii  wud  aspei*er  tu, 
Dhat  swiit  aspekt*  of  prtn-sez,  aad  dheeir  ryyth. 
Moor  paqz  and  feerz,  dhen  warz  or  wtm*en  Haav ! 
And  when  sii  fiAlz,  mi  fiAlz  leik  Lyy*stfer, 
Key*er  tu  Hoop  again*. 

[Enter  Knun*wel  stand'ti^  amaazd*. 
Whei  HOU  nou,  ETum*wel  ? 

^  See  snpr^  p.  760,  note  6. 

*  See  the  rhyme :  enter  Tentore,  suprlk  p.  954,  col.  2,  and  p.  973. 
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94.  K  r  u  in*  w  e  1 . 
Ei  Haav  noo  pou'er  tu  speek,  sir. 

95.  XardtiiAAl. 

What  ?    Axnaazd' 
At  mei  mtsforiyynz  ?    Kan  dhei  spirtt  wtui'der 
A  greet  man  shuld  deklein*  ?  Nai,  an  juu  wiip, 
Ei  -m  fAAl-n  indiid'. 

96.  K  r  u  m-  w  e  1 » 

Hon  duaz  jut  graas  ? 

97.  KardtnAAl. 

Whei,  wel. 
l^ever  bo  tryylei  nap'f,  mei  gud  Kxum-wel. 
Ei  knoou  meiself*  nou,  and  ei  fiil  w»thm*  mii 
A  pees  abuv  aaI  eerth'lei  dig'niteiz, 
A  sttl  and  kwei'et  kon'stens.^    Dhe  ktq  naz  kyyrd  mii, 
Ei  nm'blei  thaqk  ntz  graas,  and  from  dheez  shoould'erz, 
Dheez  ryytnd  p«l*arz,  ont  of  ptt-i,  taak*n 
A  lood,  wnuld  stqk  a  naa'vt,  *tau  mntsh  on'or. 
Oo  -t  iz  a  burd'en,  Krum'wel,  -t  iz  a  burd-en 
*Tuu  Hev't  for  a  man,  dhat  Hoops  for  Heyn. 

98.  Krum'wel. 

Ei  -m  glad  jur  graas  naz  maad  dhat  reiHt  yys  of  tt. 

99.  Kar'dtnAAl. 

Ei  HOop  ei  Haav.     Ei  -m  aa*bl  non,  mithiqks^ 
Oat  of  a  fbr'tttyyd  of  sooul  ei  fiil, 
Tu  endyyr*  moor  miz'ereiz  and  greet'er  far 
Dhen  mei  week-Hart*ed  en'emeiz  daar  of'er. 
What  nyyz  abrood  ? 

100.  K  rum*  wel. 

Bhe  Hev'test  and  dhe  worst 
Iz  jnnr  dti^leez*yyr  wtth  dhe  ktq. 

101.  Kar*d«nAAl. 

Gt)d  bles  Htm  I 

102.  Krum'wel. 

Dhe  nekst  iz,  dhat  St'r  Tom'as  Munr  iz  tshooz'n 
Lord  TshAAn'selur,  m  junr  plaas. 

103.  Kar-dtnAAl. 

Dhat  -s  sum*what  sud'ain. 
But  mi  -z  a  leem-ed  man.*    Mai  Hii  kontin*yy 
Loq  fh  Htz  HeiH'nes  faa'viir,  and  dun  dzhust'is 

'  An  Alexandrine   from  resolntion  '  Gill  giyes  both  Qem)  and  (leem). 

(p.  952),  nnlesfl  (kon'stens)    be  con-  Possibly  (leem)  was  intended  for  teach, 

tracted  to  ^ons-yens),  (see  Gill,  snpr^  as  a  form  of  ags.  laeren,  and  (lem)  for 

p.  937),  wbich  wonld  give  a  trissyllaDic  learn,  as  a  form  of  ags.  leomigan. 

measure,  produced  also  by  the  modem  Hence  (leem*ed)  is  here  adopted  for 

(kon'shvns).  doettte. 
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Por  tryyths  saak  and  hm  kon'Sfens,  dhat  mz  boonz. 
When  Hii  saz  run  h»z  knurs  and  sliips  tn  bles'tqs, 
Mai  Haav  a  tanmb  of  or*fanz  teerz  wept  on  Htm. 
What  moor? 

104.  Ernm*weL 

Dhat  Kran*mer  iz  retomd'  vtth  vel'koniy 
JnstAAld"  lord  artsh'btshop  of  Kan*terber». 

105.  £ar*dtnAAl. 
Dbat's  nyyz  indiid'. 

106.  Krnm-weL 

Last,  dhat  dhe  laa'dt  Ajt, 
Whnum  dhe  ktq  nath  tin  see'kresei  loq  mar  ted, 
Dhts  dai  was  vyyd  th  oop'n  az  Htz  kwiin 
Goo'tq  tn  tshap'el,  and  dhe  yois  tz  nou 
Oon'lei  abuut'  Her  koronaa'stnn. 

107.  Kar'dtHAAl. 

Dheer  waz  dhe  waint  dhat  pnld  me  donn.     Oo  Knun^wel, 

Dhe  ktq  Haz  gon  buond*  mii.    :AH  mei  glooTtz 

/n  dhat  oon  wnm*an  ei  Hav  lost  for  ever. 

'Noo  snn  shal  ever  ush'er  foorth  mein  on'urz, 

Or  gtld  again'  dhe  noob'l  tmups  dhat  wait'ed  ^ 

Upon*  mei  smeilz.     Goo,  get  dhii  from  mai,  Kmm*wel  I 

Ei  am  a  pnnr  fiAln  man,  unwnrth'ei  non 

Tu  bii  dhei  lord  and  maslrer.     Siik  dhe  ktq  I 

Dhat  son  ei  prai  mai  never  set !    Ei  -v  toonld  Htm 

What,  and  Hoa  tryy  dhon  art ;  Hii  wtl  advAABS*  dhii 

Sum  Itt'l  mem'orei  of  mii,  wtl  sttr  Htm — 

Ei  knoon  Htz  noob'l  naa*tyyr — ^not  to  let 

Dhei  Hoop'ful  serv'tis  per-tsh,  tan.     Gud  Ernm'wel 

Neglekt*  Htm  not ;  maak  yys  nou,  and  proveid* 

For  dhein  4)0un  fyj'tyjT  *  saaf *tt. 

106.    Krum'wel. 

Oo  mei  lord, 
Must  ei  dhen  leey  dhii  f  Must  ei  niidz  forgoo- 
Soo  gud,  800  noo'b'l,  and  soo  tryy  a  mast'er? 
Beer  wtVnes,  aaI  dhat  naay  not  Harts  of  ei'em, 
Wtth  what  a  sbr'oou  Krum*wel  leevz  Htz  lord. 
Dhe  ktq  shAAl  Haay  mei  sery'ts,  but  mei  prai'erz 
Eor  ey*er  and  for  eyer,  shAAl  bii  Juurz ! 

109.    KardtnAAL 

Xrum'wel,  ei  dtd  not  tht'qk  tu  shed  a  teer 

In  aaI  mei  mtz'ereiz ;  but  dhou  Hast  foorst  mii. 

Out  of  dhei  on-est  tryyth,  tu  plai  dhe  wum*an. 

'  The  folio  prints  weighted,  shewfng      v>a%t^  ioeifhi,  saprit  p.  9S7,  n.  2. 
the  confusion  then  existing  between         '  Or  (iTy'ter). 
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Let  -s  drei  our  eiz ;  and  dims  far  neer  mil,  Erum'wel, 

And  wlien  ei  am  forgot'n,  az  ei  shal  bii, 

And  sliip  in  dul  koonld  mar*b'l|  wheer  noo  men'stiin 

Of  mil  moor  mnst  bii  Hard  of :  sai,  ei  tAAst  dhii ; 

Sai,  Wul'zei,  dhat  oona  trood  dlie  waiz  of  gloo*ri 

And  sound'ed  aaI  dhe  depths  and  shoolz  of  on^nr. 

Found  dhii  a  wai,  out  of  mz  rtosk,  tu  reiz  tn, 

A  syyr  and  saaf  oon,  dhoouH,  dhei  mast^er  mist  it. 

Mark  but  mei  fAil,  and  'dhat  dhat  ryythd  mii. 

Krum'wely  ei  tshardzh  dhii  fi»q  awai  ambts'tun ! 

Bei  'dhat  sm  fel  dhe  an'dzhelz :  sou  kan  man  dhen, 

Dhe  im-aadzh  of  mz  maak-er,  Hoop  tu  win  bei  -t  ? 

Luv  dheiseK'  last,  tsher'tsh  dhooz  Harts  dhat  Haat  dhii. 

Korup'stun  wthz  not  moor  dhan  on'estei. 

Sttl,  in  dhei  reiEd;  Hand,  karn'  dzhen'tl  pees 

Tu  sei'lens  en*ytus  tuqz.    Bii  dzhust  and  feer  not ; 

Let  aaI  dhe  endz  dhou  eemst^  at,  bii  dhei  kun-treiz, 

Dhei  Godzy  and  Tryyths.    Dhen  tf  dhou  f^Alst,  oo  Krum^w^l, 

Dhou  fiAlst  a  bles'ed  mart'er.     Serv  dhe  kiq. 

And — ^pndh'ii  leed  mii  «n — 

Dheer — ^taak  an  in'ventrt '  of  aaI  ei  naav, 

Tu  dhe  last  pen'« ;  -t  iz  dhe  kiqz ;  mei  roob, 

And  mei  tnteg'ritei  tu  HOT'n,  iz  aaI 

Ei  daar  nou  kAil  mei  ooun.    Oo  Ejiim'wel,  Krum'wel  I 

Had  ei  but  servd  mei  GK>d  w»th  HAAf  dhe  zeel 

Ei  servd  mei  ki'q,  mi  wuuld  not  in  mein  aadzh 

Haay  left  mii  naak'ed  tu  mein  en'emeiz ! 

110.  Krum'weL 
Oud  8«r,  Haav  paa'siens. 

111.  KardtuAAl. 

Soo  ei  Haav.    Eaarwel* 
Dhe  Hoops  of  kuurt,  mei  Hoops  in  Hevn  du  dwel. 


v.— Dhe    Tradzh-ed«    of    Ham-let,    Prfus    of 

Den-mark. 

Akt  3,  Seen  2,  Spiitsh'ez  1-^.    Tradzh*edeiz,  p.  266. 

1.    Ham*  let. 

Speek  dhe  spiitsh,  ei  prai  juu,  az  ei  pronounst'  «t  tu  juu,  trrp*»qlei 
on  dhe  tuq.  But  if  juu  moudh  «t,  az  meavi  of  xuur  plai'erz  duu, 
ei  Had  az  liiv  dhe  touu'krei'er  Had  spook  mei  leinz.  Nor  duu  not 
SAAU  dhe  aair  tuu  mutsh  wtth  juur  Hand,  dhus,  but  jjz  aaI 
dzhent'leL    For  «n  dhe  yert  tor'ent,  tem'pest,  and,  az  ei  mai  sai, 

^  For  tbiB  word  there  is  no  external  and  the  position  of  the  accent  seems 

authority;  I  have  adopted  (eemz)  for  establishea  by :  Forsooth  an  inyentoir, 

the  reasons  on  p.  451,  note,  col.  2, 1. 18.  thus  importing  H^  3,  2, 49  (609, 124) ; 

^  The  contraction  is  harsh,  bnt  the  would  testify,  to  enrich  mine  inventory 

full  pronunciation  would  be  harsher,  Cy  2,  2,  6  (9d2,  30). 
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dlie  wherl'weind  of  pas'tiuiy  rau  must  akt^*er  and  biget*  a  tem*- 
perAAns  dhat  mai  giiy  ft  smuudliiies.  Oo !  tt  ofendz*  mi  tu  dhe 
sooul,  tu  Bii  a  robus'ttus  per-wtg'-paa'ted  fel'oou  teer  a  pas'tun  ta 
tat'erz,  ta  yeri  ragz,  tn  split  dbe  eerz  of  dhe  ground'Itqz,  whun, 
for  dhe  moost  part,  aar  kaa'pab'l  of  noth'tq,  but  tneks'pltkab'l  dum 
shoouz,  and  nniz.'  £i  kud  naav  sutch  a  fel'oou  whi'pt  for  cor- 
duu'tq  Ter'magaunt ;  tt  out'Her'odz  Her*od :  prai  alUi  avoid'  tt. 

2.    Ftrst    Plai-er. 
Ei  war'AAnt  juur  on'ur. 

8.    Ham'let. 

Bii  not  'tan  taam  neeidh'er ;  but  let  juor  ooon  dtiskres'tun  bii 
juur  tyy'tur.  Syyt  dhe  ak'stun  tu  dhe  word,  dhe  ward  tu  dhe 
ak'Bion,  with  dhtis  spes'tAAl  obzer'YAAns,  dhat  juu  oorstep*  not  dhe 
mod'estei  of  naa'tyyr.  For  an*t  thtq  soo  oyerdun-  tz  from  dhe 
pur'pus  of  plai'tq,  whuuz  end  booth  at  dhe  first  and  nou,  waz  and 
tz,  tu  Hoould  az  tweer  dhe  mtr'ur  up  tu  naa*tyyr ;  tu  shoou  ver-tyy 
Her  ooun  fee'tyyr,  skoru  Her  ooun  tm'aadzhy  and  dhe  ver't  aadzh 
and  bod't  of  dhe  teim,  Htz  form  and  pres'jyr.  Nou,  dhts  overdun-, 
or  kum  tar'dt  'of,  dhoouH  tt  maak  dhe  unsktl'M  laan  kan'ot  but 
maak  dhe  dzhyydis'tus  griiv,  dhe  sen'syyr  of  whttah  oon,  must 
tn  Juur  alou'ans  oorwaiH*  a  Hool  thee'ate^  of  udh'erz.  Oo,  dheer 
bii  plai'erz  dhat  ei  naav  siin  plai,  and  Hard  udh'erz  praiz,  and  'dhat 
HeiH'lei, — ^not  tu  speek  tt  profaan'lei — dhat  neeidh'er  Haavtq  dhe 
ak'sent  of  kn'st'tianz,  nor  dhe  gaat  of  krtst'tan,  paa'gan,  or  Norman,^ 
Haav  BOO  strut'ed  and  bel'ooud,  dhat  ei  naav  tiiooimt  sum  of  naa'- 
tyyrz  dzhurneimen  Had  maad  men,  and  not  maad  dhem  wel, 
dheei  tm'ttaated  nyyman'ttt  soo  abnom'inablei.* 


^  This  is  adopted,  in  place  of  the 
modem  periwig,  because  the  auartoa 
generally  read  perwig,  and  Mi^ge, 
1688,  g:iye8  the  pronimciation  (pser*- 
wig),  which  shews  that  the  i  in  the 
periwig  of  the  quarto  of  1676  was  not 
pronounced.  The  first  and  second 
folios  haye  pery-wig,  the  third  and 
fourth  haye  perriwig.  The  pronun- 
ciation (per'iig)  giyen  by  Jones,  1700, 
seems,  howeyer,  to  be  really  still  older, 
as  compared  with  French  perrugue,  and 
the  orthography  peruke.  The  order  of 
eyolution  seems  to  haye  been  (per'yyk*, 
periig,  per-wig,  pertwtg,  wig) ;  com- 
pare modem  ou$  from  omnibus,  and 
the  older  drake,  Old  Norse  andriki, 
Matzner,  1,  165;  Stratmann,  168. 

*  Price  seems  to  giye  (naiz),  supr^ 
p.  184,  a  ryuth  century  pronunciation 
confirmed  by  a  xixth  century  yul- 
ffarism,  and  indicating  a  xyi  th  century 
(nuiz),  which  is  therefore  adopted  in 
the  absence  of  direct  authority  (p.  979). 

>  Notwithstanding  the  vulgar  (thi- 
erii),  which   would  imply  an   older 


position  of  the  accent,  this  place  is 
settled  by  Shakspere  himself  see  AT 
2,  7,  SO  (214',  137),  KJ  2,  1,  83  (338, 
374),  K'  6,  2,  6  (37r,  23). 

*  All  the  folios  read  or  JfTomumj  but 
the  quartos  haye  nor  man,  which  is 
adopted  by  the  Cambridge  editors.  Botii 
are  manifestly  erroneous.  As  Denmark 
in  this  ^lay  is  at  war  with  Nonraj,  it 
is  possible  that  Hamlet  may  nare 
meant  to  put  his  enemies  into  the 
position  of  being  neither  Christian  nor 
pagan,  and  that  the  right  reading  may 
haye  been  or  Nono^yan,  a  Shaksperian 
word, see  M  1, 2, 6 (788',  31);  1,  2,  IS 
(789,  49) ;  1,  8,  35  (790,  96),  and 
easily  confused  by  a  compositor  witii 
the  better  known  word  Normem^  which 
howeyer  occurs  in  its  usual  sense  in 
this  same  play,  H  4,  7,  20  (839,  91). 

>  On  the  insertion  of  the  aspurate  in 
this  word,  see  supr&  p.  220.  There  is 
eyidently  a  ]^lay  on  humanit^f  and  tiie 
old  fidse  denyation  ah^homine^  so  that 
abhominabljf = inhumanly. 
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4.  Ftrst    Plai-er. 

Ei  Hoop  wii  Haay  refonnd*  dhat  mdif'erentlei  with,  us,  sir. 

5.  Ham'let. 

Oo,  reform  it  AAltugedh'er.  And  let  dhooz  dhat  plai  jnur 
kloimz,  speek  noo  moor  dhen  iz  set  doun  for  dhem.  Por  dheer 
bii  of  dhem,  dhat  wii  dhemselvz*  laaH,  tu  set  on  sum  kwan'titi 
of  bar' en  spektaa'turz  tu  laan  'tuu,  dhoouH  in  dhe  meen  teim 
sum  nes'esari  kwest'iun  of  dhe  plai  bii  dhen  tu  bii  konsid'erd. 
Dhat  -s  vtl'anus,  and  shoouz  a  most  pit'iful  ambts'iun  m  dhe 
fdul  dhat  yyz'ez  it.     Gk>o  maak  juu  red'i. 

VL— Dhe      Taam-iq      of     dhe      Shroou.* 
Akt  4,  Seen  1,  Spiitsh^ez  1-47.    Kom'edeiz,  p.  220. 

1.  Gruu'mio.    • 

Fei,  fei  on  aaI  tei'erd  dzhaadz,  on  aaI  mad  mast'erz,  and  aaI 
foul  waiz  !  Waz  ever  man  soo  beet'n !  Waz  ever  man  soo  rai'ed! 
"Waz  ever  man  soo  wee'ri !  Ei  am  sent  bifoor*  tu  maak  a  fei-er,  and 
dheei  ar  kum*iq  aft'er  tu  warm  dhem.  Kou,  weer  ei  not  a  ltt*l  pot, 
and  suun  Hot^  mei  yer*ilips  meintfiiiz  tu  mei  tiith,  mei  tuq  tu  dhe 
muf  of  mei  mouth,  mei  nart  tn  mei  bel*i,  eer  ei  shuuld  kum  bei  a 
fei'er  tu  thoou*  mii;  but  ei  with  bloou'iq  dhe  fei*er  shal  warm 
meiself* :  for  konsid'eriq  dhe  wedh'er,  a  tld'er  man  dhen  ei  wii 
taak  koould.    Holaa* !    Hoo*aa* !    Eur'tis ! 

2.  K  u  r*  t  i  s . 
Whuu  tz  dhat  kAAlz  soo  koould'lei  ? 

3.  Gruu'mio. 

A  piis  of  eis.  7F  dhou  dout  it,  dhou  maist  sleid  from  mei 
shoould'er  tu  mei  niil,  with  noo  greet*  er  a  run  but  mei  ned  and  nek. 
A  fei'er,  gud  Kur'tiis ! 

4.  Kurt  is. 

Iz  mei  mast'er  and  Hiz  weif  kum'iq,  Gruu*mK>  ? 

6.  Gruu'mio. 

Oo,  ei,  Xur'tis,  ei,  and  dheer-foor  fei'er!  fei*er!  kast  on  noo 
waat'er. 

6.  Kurt  is. 

Iz  shii  soo  Hot  a  shroou  az  shii  -z  repoort'ed  ? 

7.  Gruu'mio. 

Shii  waz,  gud  Kur'tis,  bifoor*  dhis  frost.  But  dhou  knooust 
wint'er  taaiinz  man,  wum'an,  and  beest ;  for  it  Hath  taamd  mei 
oould  mast'er,  and  mei  nyy  mts'tris,  and  meiself*,  fel'oou  Kur'tis. 

1  Constantly  spelled  shrow  in   the  legitimate    fonn,    from   ags.    yawan^ 

first  folio,  and  compare  the  rhymes,  comparable    to     (knoou),    from   an. 

p.  960,  under  8o,  mawan.    The  moidera  (thAA)  implies 

'  This  is  Smith's  pronunciation,  the  an  older  (thAAU,  than),  which,  how- 
only  authority  I  haye  foond.    It  is  a  erer,  is  more  strictly  a  northern  form. 
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8.  Knrtts. 

Awai' !  ma  thiii-tiiflh  Aral !    Ei  am  noo  beest. 

9.  Grnu'into. 

Am  ei  but  thrii  «nBh*ez  ?  Whei  dhei  Horn  tz  a  fduty  and  aoo  loq 
am  ei  at  dhe  leest.  But  wilt  dhon  maak  a  fei*er  ?  or  sIiaaI  ei 
komplain*  on  dhii  tu  our  mts'trts,  whnnz  Hand,  ahii  bii*»q  non  at 
Hand|  dhon  shalt  sunn  fiil,  tu  dhei  koould  kom-fort,  for  bii'iq  alooiz 
in  dhei  not  ofta  ? 

10.  Knrtts. 

Ei  prtdbii,  gad  Oraa*mtb,  tel  mii,  Hon  gooz  dhe  world  f 

11.  Qrnu'mio. 

A  koonld  world,  EnriM,  th  everei  of*i8  but  dheiii,  and  dbeer- 
foor,  fei'er !  Dam  dhei  dyytf,  and  naay  dhei  dyyt*,  ibr  mei  mast'er 
and  miiB'trta  aar  AAl'moost  frooz'n  ta  deeth. 

12.  Enrtfs. 

Dheer*-z  fei'er  red-* !  and  dheer'foor,  god  6rau-mtby  dhe  nyyz ! 

13.  Ghrnn'mio. 

"Whei — ^Dzhak  bwoi,  hoo  bwoi ! — ^and  az  mntsh  njy*  az  dhou  wtll 

14.  Knrtts. 
Earn,  jna  are  soo  fed  of  kon'tkatsh'tq ! 

15.  Omn'mto. 

Whei,  dheer-foor,  fei'er !  for  ei  naar  kiAHt  ekatreem'  koonld. 
Wheer  -z  dhe  ktiak?  tz  sap'erred't,  dhe  aonstrimd,  nuh*ez  stitwnd, 
kob'webz  swept,  dhe  serv'tqmen  »n  dheeir  nyy  fdst'tan,  dhe  wheit 
fltok'tiqz,  and  eyerei  oftser  mz  wed'tq  gar*ment  on?  Bii  dhe 
Dzhaks  £ed'er  -wiQim.'^  dhe  Dzhilz  fai*er  withont*,^  dhe  kar*pet8 
laid,  and  everei  thiq  in  ar*der  ? 

16.  Enrtfs. 

:Aa1  red'f,  and  dheerfoor,  ei  prai  dhii,  nyyz ! 

17.  Grnn-mto. 

Ftrst  knoon,  mei  Hors  tz  tei-erd,  mei  mast*er  and  mt8*tra  fiiln 
oat. 

18.  Enrtts. 
Hon? 

19.  Orau*m«o. 

Oat  of  dheeir  sad'lz  ui'ta  dhe  dart ;  and  dheerbei'  naqz  a  taaL 

1   Hanmer   traiuposes  within  and  lanteed    by    Sir   John   HarriiiftQii's 

without,  but  the  resmt  is  not  yery  in-  '*  New  BiBcotme  on  a  stale  smiject* 

telligible.     All  will  be  dear  if  we  called  tbe  Metamorphosis  of  4/as,*' 

Slippage  Gnimio  to  hare  been  stnick  meaning  a  jaket,  1596.    The  Jsei» 

by  aa  vnaaTonry  pan  as  soon  as  he  and  C^Iu  came  pat,  compare  Ths  B4^ 

uttered  Jaehtfair,  thinking  of  ajaket,  bees  Book  of  tilie  Early  English  Text 

so    notoriously  find  ^within*      The  Society,  p.  22,  t.  90,  ''and  iangylle 

similarity   of  pronuaciatio&  ia  gua-  nether  witili  lak  ne  lylle,"  ajk  I4M. 
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20.  Kurtts. 
Xet  -B  Haa  -t,  gad  Ghnimn'to. 

21.  Gruu*m«o. 
Lend  dliein  eer. 

22.  Kurtts. 
Heer.* 

23.  Grua*m»o. 
Dheer! 

24.  £urt«s. 

Dhts  tz  ta  f  iil  a  taal,  not  tu  heer  a  taal. 

25.  Grnum'to. 

And  dheerfoor  -t  iz  kAAld  a  sen'sibl  taal.  And  dlits  knf  wa2  but 
ta  knok  at  jaor  eer,  and  biseetsh'  a  Itst'mq.  Nou  ei  bigm.  /m- 
prei'mts,  wii  kaam  doon  a  fool  h»1,  mei  mas'ter  reid*tq  bineind*  mei 
mtis'trts. 

26.  Kartffl. 
Booth  of  oon  Hors  ? 

27.  Oran'mto. 

What -B  dhat  ta  dhii  ? 

28.  KurttB. 
Wbei — a  hotb. 

29.  Gruu'mto. 

Tel  dhoa  dhe  taal !  But  Hadstdhoanotkrost  mil,  dhoa  sbualdst 
Haav  HardHoa  ner  nors  fel,  and  Bhii  un*der  Her  nors :  dhoa  flhaoldst 
naav  nard  in  Hoa  mei'erei  a  plaas ;  Hon  shii  was  bimoild* ':  Hoa  nii 
left  Her  wtth  dhe  Hors  upon*  Her;  Hon  nii  beet  mil  bikAAz*  Her  Hors 
stum'b'ld;  hou  shii  waad*ed  thraan  dhe  dart  ta  pluk  Htm  *of  mil ; 
Hoa  nii  swoor;  Hoa  shii  praid,  dhat  never  praid  bifoor*;  hou  ei 
kreid ;  hou  dhe  Hors'ez  ran  awai* ;  hou  Her  brei'dl  waz  borst ;  Hon 
ei  lost  mei  krap'er — ^wfth  mon't  th»qz  of  wor'dhei  mem'orei,  whitsh 
noa  shAAl  deitnoblii'vtan,  and  dhoa  retam*  anekspeer*ienst  ta  dhei 
graay. 

30.  Kartis. 

Bei  dh«B  rek'mq  hu  iz  moor  shroou  dhan  shii. 

31.  Graa'm«o. 

Ei,  and  *dhat  dhoa  and  dhe  proud-est  of  jaa  ajJ  shAAlfeind  when 
Hii  kamz  Hoom.  But  what  tAAk  ei  of  dhis  ?  KaaI  foorth 
I^athan'tel,  Dzhoo-sef,  Ntkolaas,  Ftl'tp,  WAAl'ter,  Syyg'ersop,  and 
dhe  rest.  Let  dheeir  nedz  bii  sliik'lei  koombd,  dheeir  blyy  koots 
brasht,  and  dheeir  gar'terz  of  an  ihdtf'erent  kntt;  let  dhem  kart*s» 
With  dheeir  left  legz,  and  not  prezyjm*  ta  tatsh  a  neer  of  mei 
mas'terz  Hors-tail,  t»l  dheei  kts  dheeir  nandz.    Aar  dheei  aaI  red'i  ? 

^  Sere  ia  pronounced  (Heer)  for  the         '  See  snprli,  p.  957,  col.  2,  at  bottom, 
play  of  Bonnd  in  ear,  here,  there,  hear,  ^  Compare  Smith's  (tormuil)  s  tur- 

Compare   the   pun  here,  heir,  saprk  moil,  ana  Cooper's  (mtdl)smoi/,  be- 

p.  80,  note,  and  p.  924,  col  2.  coming  (mail)  in  Jones,  sagrk  p.  134. 
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32.    KurttB. 
Dheei  aar. 

83.     Gruu'mio. 
EmL  dhem  foorth. 

34.  Kurtfsr. 

Duu  ju  Heer,  hoo  !    Juu  must  miit  mei  mais'ter'  takonn'teiiAAns 
mei  mts'triis ! 

35.  Grnu'mto. 
Wheii  shii  Hath  a  faas  of  ner  ooun. 

36.  Kurtts. 
"Wlmu  knoous  not  dhat. 

37.  Gruu'mto. 

DIlou,  «t  Bumz,  dliat  kAAlz  for  kum'paiiei  tu  kouii'tenAAnB  Her. 

38.  KurttB. 

Ei  kAAl  dhem  fiiarth  tu  kred'tt  Her. 

[Enter  foonr  or  feir  Benriqm^i. 

39.  Gruu'inio. 
Wheiy  Bhii  koinz  tu  bor-oou  noth'tq  of  dhem. 

40.  Kathan-f  el. 
Wel'kum  Hoom,  Gruu'mtb  ! 

41.  F»l-*p. 
Hon  nou,  Gruu'mtb ! 

42.  Dzhoo'sef. 
What,  Gruu'mtb ! 

43.  Ntk'olaas. 
Fel'oou  Gruu-mtb! 

44.  Nathan'i'el. 
Hou  nou,  oould  lad  ? 

45.  Gruu'mto. 

Werkum,  Juu;  hou  nou,  juu;  what,  juu;  fel-oou,  juu;  and 
dhus  mutsh  for  griit'tq.  Nou  mei  spryys  kumpan'timx,  12  aaI 
red't,  and  aaI  thtqz  neet  ? 

46.  KathanM'el. 
AaI  thiqz  iz  red**.    Hou  niir  iz  our  mas*ter  P 

47.  Gruu'mto. 

lin  at  Hand,  aleint*^  bei  dhts,  and  dheerfoor  bii  not— 
koks  pas'tun !  sei'lens !  ei  neer  mei  mas'ter. 

^  Spelled  maitter  in  the  folio.  Two  pronunciations  (nuds'ter,  ma8*ter)  m&j 
hare  prevailed  then,  as  (meest'j)  is  still  heard  in  the  proTinces,  (p.  982,  n.  c  2). 
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